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Preface to the Second Edition 


This edition has been prepared in an attempt to remedy certain 
defects in the original work and to bring into the. picture events 
which have occurred in the past few years. Recent trends have 
necessitated some reinterpretations of earlier periods and the addi- 
tion of new materials. Any world survey must include increased 
emphasis on the Far East and Latin America. Their prominence 
today is beyond question. There also have been profound changes 
in our economic and social orders. These must be reevaluated. 

The author is very grateful for the friendly help and criticism 
which various teachers have given the first edition of this text. 
Many of their ideas have been incorporated in the revision. He is . 
especially indebted to Professor Frederick L. Schuman for the use 
of maps that appeared in the third edition of his International 
Politics, and to Dr. Ralph Turner for permission to use maps and 
illustrations from his Great Cultural Traditions. Dr. Victor L. 
Johnson of the Social Science Department at Muhlenberg College 
has given much time and effort in preparing the manuscript for 


publication. 
James Encar Swain. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, 
August, 1947. 


Preface to the First Edition 


This book is an outgrowth of ten years’ experimentation with a 
course in the History of Civilization. It is presented with the hope 
| that teachers.and students will find it useful in solving some of the 
difficult problems that arise in such a course. 
A book: of this kind should be presented with modesty. I think 
I am thoroughly imbued with this feeling. The field is so large that 
li no one person can claim to havé mastered the whole thing. The 
specialist will be dissatisfied with the parts of the book that treat 
his particular subject, and justly so. Some years ago, as an under- 
li graduate, I took a course in which Wells’s Outline of History was `À 
used as the text, Specialists from different departments in the. 
university were called in to conduct the recitations, each in that 
| part which was his particular field. Almost without exception each 
| one, unaware of the nature of the remarks of the others, in com- 
menting on the text, made the point that all the fields except his 
own were quite well done. In other words, the important thing to 
| keep in mind is that a work of this kind is intended not for special- 
ists but for beginning students or (may I optimistically add ?) for 
the general reader. : Å 
| The author of a book like this is under heavy obligations to a _ 
number of authorities. Tribute must be paid to pioneers in the 
field, such as H. G. Wells’s Outline of History, L. Thorndike’s 
History of Civilization, and Barnes's The History of Western Civiliza- c 
tion. I have naturally leaned heavily on other standard works, sino? 
original research on all these topics was impossible. I am indebted re 
to the followifg publishers for permission to use quotations from 
' books which they have published: The Macmillan Compaay; 
* Harvard University Press; Ginn and Company; Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc.; Yale University Press; F. S. Crofts and Com- 
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pany; Harper & Brothers; Doubleday, Doran & Company; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press; University of California Press; and 
University of North Carolina Press. 


I am especially indebted to Mr. Ephraim B. Everitt of the . i 


English Department in Muhlenberg College for patiently and 
painstakingly going over the whole manuscript. Dr. S. S. Visher 
of the Geography Department in Indiana University, Dr. William 
T. Morgan and Dr. F. Lee Benns of the History Department in 
Indiana University, Dr. C. H; Karraker of Bucknell University, 
Dr. W. H. Mohr of George School, Dr. J. S. Jackson, Dr. Victor L. 
Johnson, Mr. R. F. Hartman, and Dean R; C. Horn of Muhlenberg 
College, as well as a number of others, have given advice and 
encouragement in this work. These men have saved me from-many 
pitfalls. Mistakes that remain are clearly my fault and I assume 
responsibility for them. 
James EpGAR Swain. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, 
September, 1938. 
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A History 


_ of World Civilization 


Introduction 


The modern age appears to be a period of disillusionment, 
Principles and practices that in the past have been accepted gen- 
erally are being discredited and challenged without hesitation, 
Democracy was regarded as the ideal form ef government, its 
value seemed unquestionable, and its future assured. Philosophers 
in ancient times dreamed of the day when it could be realized. In 
more recent times, thousands have given their lives to promote 
and to protect the democratic ideal, Within one-half century, two 
of the most destructive-wars in history have been fought ostensi- 
bly to make the world safe for democracy. More than twenty 
million people were killed, countless homes were destroyed, and 
untold suffering occurred. 


A realization of only a part of the ideals for which these wars 
were fought might have been sufficient compensation. However, it 
is questionable if there is any greater feeling of security now than 
before. The implications drawn from the possible use of the 
atomic bomb casts an even deeper shadow over the whole picture. 
The League of Nations failed to control international anarchy, 
and there is grave doubt about the success of the United Nations 
Organization. Materialism seems to have submerged our idealism 
and intolerance has raised its ruthless head in the most unexpected 
places. a 


The cause for this general disorder is not easily discernible, 
Perhaps, we have been too confident and too satisfied to face reali- 
ties. More likely, it is due to a lack of understanding of the past. 
The only clue to the future we possess Is an understanding of the 
past and that must be presented in a true perspective. : } 

One important advantage in studying world history is that it 
tends to correct the distortion of notionalism, one of the TeCOB« 
nized present-day eyils. Civilization is not confined within the 
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political boundaries of a state; it is world-wide. A recognition of 


this fact ought to relieve, to a certain degree, international friction. 
Too many people have an exalted opinion of their own country 
and are woefully ignorant of the others. Woodrow Wilson, a histo- 
rian of experience, went to the Congress of Versailles with the 
best of intentions, but he met with insurmountable obstacles. He 
had greater knowledge of American history than of European. 
What he had in mind mighthave represented the American point of 
view, but certainly not the European. An intelligent interpretation 
of 20th century civilization necessitates an understanding of world 
affairs and an acquaintance with all the great cultures of the past. 

The terms civilization and culture are used here in the most 
inclusive sense, embracing economics and politics, as well as art, 
literature, and learning. These are, after all, very closely inter- 


. related, one depending upon the other. There are periods in which. 


art, in the restrictive sense, is more emphasized than it is in others. 
Since the middle of the 19th century, economics and politics seem 
to have monopolized man's mind. The cultural aspects of life 
appear to have been pushed into the background. With this in 
mind, I have put what may seem to be undue emphasis on eco- 
nomics and politics in the last two chapters. However, these are . 
the most outstanding developments in the world today. A material- 
istic philosophy has us firmly within its grasp and has rendered 
everything else secondary. Where it is going to lead us remains to 
be seen. i 

This is an age of specialization. The specialist becomes so 
engrossed in his particular field that he neglects almost everything 
else. Too many students complete their formal education without 
much appreciation of the vast storehouse of human knowledge. To 
enjoy life at its fullest and to be a man of culture, one should have 
at least an appreciation of the various phases of culture, be it 
Occidental or Oriental. The world today is too small to allow any- 
one to live a segregated existence. We are being brought closer 
and closer to the once remote Orient. One reason for the conflict 
between Orientalism and Occidentalism is that they do not under- 
stand each other. 

The purpose of this book is to open up to the student the vast | 
field. of human knowledge ; to present a perspective of the whole 
cultural history of mankind. It would be presumptuous to assume 
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that a record of all human accomplishment is compressed between 
the covers of this volume. What they enclose is merely an outline, 
and the book will not have served its purpose unless the student is 
encouraged to read further on certain subjects in more specialized 
works. The names of books of that nature will be found in the 
bibliography at the end of each chapter. 


CHAPTER I 


History in General and in 


Particular 


What History Includes. History has a great variety of defini- 
tions and applications. in the broadest sense, it considers every 
action and every thought that man has had since his first appear- 
ance and records every significant advance or recession. lt attempts 
to evaluate all the developments in science, in art, in literature, in 
philosophy; in architecture, in sociology, in politics, in war, in 

| religion,.and in law. It sketches as complete a picture as possible 
of everything that has influenced man directly or indirectly. 

Points of View. History has not always been so broadly inter- 
preted. For a long timé, historians were concerned primarily with 
politics. Freeman, an eminent English historian of the r9th cen- 
tury, defined history as “past politics." Herodotus, the first great 
histosian, neglected social and economic forces and overemphasized 

4 the personal element. Today, students of history disagree as to 
which of the various phases is most important. The economic deter- 
minists claim that “the fundamental condition of all life is eco- 
nomic,” while the hero-worshipers and others think that the 
^ individual is all-important. These are extreme points of view: the 
] ^first is fatalistic, neglects ethical forces, and minimizes the i impor- 
tance 6f great men;,the second fails to recognize the fact that great 
men do not produce the age but are manifestations of it. The 
correct interpretation: of histery proceeds from a combination of 
the two in a modified form. B 
Function of History. History, more thant any other subject, has 


been enslaved and distorted for selfish purposes. Members of. 
6 
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the. clergy have used it to glorify and to promote the interests of 
the church, statesmen have utilized it to sway masses, and writers 
have distorted facts to substantiate their conclusions. War spirit 
has been kindled through undue emphasis upon facts, if not falsi- 
fication of them. In our own country, the Northerner insists upon 
an interpretation of the Civil War different from that which 
the Southerner demands. The historian is likely to exaggerate 
the history of his own country—sometimes unintentionally— 
because of his environment, and sometimes in order to facilitate 
the sale of his book. In all countries, there are zealots in responsible 
positions who cannot bear to have their fatherland criticized. 
Truth is frequently sacrificed at the altar of patriotism. Henry C. 
Lea, an outstanding American historian, declared that history 
should be “‘a serious attempt to ascertain the severest truth as to 
the past and set it forth without fear or favor.” Michelet, famous 
French historian, believed that “sacrilege and the mocking of false 
gods are the historian’s first duty, his indispensable instrument for 
reestablishing the truth.” ' 

The * New History." The slight progress that we have made 
in the direction indicated by Lea and Michelet is rather discourag- 
ing, but there is a trend toward a broader and more inclusive 
point of view in the writing and teaching of history. World history, 
correctly interpreted, puts the individual state in the proper per- 
spective and lessens the dangers of excessive nationalism. History 
has become more than war and politics. To make the story com- 
plete, the historian of the new school makes use of the work of the 
i .ethnologist, the anthropologist, the geographer, the archaeologist, 

the geologist, the psychologist, the astronomer, the zoologist, the' 
biologist, the chemist, the sociologist, and the economist. He is 
concerned with man’s cultural advances and his society, as well as 
with charters, constitutions, and wars. is 
. There are dangers, as well as virtues, in the vast scope of the 
“new history." Overpopularization and underspecialization tend Y 
5 to cheapen histqry and to destroy some of its qualities as a basic and 
Ps. sober study. There are decided advantages in the compsehension 
W of the broad scope of history, but, in addition, the studén: should be 
able tq appreciate the depth of the subject. Years of research have 
| been spent and volumes have been written on a single topic. With- 
* out these specialized works, surveys would be of no particular 
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value. Professor Bernadotte Schmitt! has written a- two-volume 
work on the events of the few days that preceded the outbreak 
of World War I in 1914, while in about the same number of 
pages, H. G. Wells? has written the whole story of mankind, from 
the creation to the present time. Both authors have made distinct 
contributions to historical knowledge, but from different points of 
view. Professor Schmitt has explored to its extremities one com- 
paratively small subject, and H. G. Wells has given a broad 
interpretation of history based upon numerous detailed studies 
made by others. However, some of the historians or the new 
history" have sacrificed important fundamental facts in order to 
make a chronicle of heroic persons and romantic occurrences. They 
have overstepped the point where history and fiction should meet. 
The historian should make his description of the past lifelike. 
hence, he should include grim realities as well as romantic incidents. 
Is History a Science? There has been great controversy over 
the question whether or ‘not history is a science. The historian s 
work is concerned largely with the character, reliability. and defects 
of his sources. Facts.may be arranged in systematic order and in 
accordance with established laws of research, but the information 
is inferior to the data available in the natural sciences. The his- 
torian does not have the direct experience of the phenomena which 
he tries to explain. Napoleon’s Moscow expedition cannot be 
reproduced in a laboratory, as the determination of the physical 
properties of water may be. Humanity is made up of individuals, 
no two of whom are alike. Indeed, every person is distinctly new— 
no one in the past even approximated him closely, if his entire 
make-up is considered. Every human being has something unique 
in spirit, if not in body. In Goethe’s words, “the best in man has 
no form.” Professor James H. Robinson truthfully concludes that 
“the historian, from a narrow scientific point of view, is a little 
higher than a man of letters and a good deal lower than an as- 
„ tronomer or a biologist."* x à 
‘Laws in History. "Though history is not an exact science, some 
progress has been made in the determination ofthe fundamental 
laws that govern human conduct. Buckle, an English historian, 
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1 Schmitt, B., The Coming of the War (Scribnet’s, 1930, 2 vols.) , 
2 Wells, H. G., Outline of History (Macmillan, Pr - 


3 Robinson, J. H., The New History (Macmillan, 1916), 69. 
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published in 1857 the first volume of his unfinished History of 
Civilization. He mentioned the shortcomings of history as a science. 
“History is still miserably deficient, and presents that confused 
and anarchical appearance natural to a subject of which the laws 
are unknown and even the foundations unsettled.” He proposed 
to “accomplish for the history of man something equivalent, or at 
all events analogous, to what has been effected by other inquirers 
for the different branches of natural science." He intended to seek 
the laws, physical and mental, which influence mankind and to 
show. how they worked in the development of civilization. Buckle 
died before his task was completed and it was more than half a 
century before anything was added to his work. Professor E. P. 
Cheyney, distinguished American authority on English history, has 
advanced some thought-provoking ideas on the possibilities. of 
establishing scientific laws in history. Professor Cheyney writes, 
* examined closely and measured carefully, set in their true perspec- 
tive, the personal, the causal, the individual influences sink into 
insignificance and great cyclical forces loom up." He suggests six 
such cyclical forces, or laws: continuity, impermanence, inter- 
dependence, democracy, necessity for free consent, and moral 
progress.! These are highly suggestive and may be a step toward 
making history à more definite science. 
Civilization. One of the important aspects of the “new his- 
tory” is the emphasis upon man’s cultural developments, popularly 
termed civilization. Civilization is difficult to define and evaluate. 
Just where it began and where man's actions and thoughts became 
human is impossible to determine, Man, like animals, has senses 
but some are less acutely developed; man has emotions, most 
of which are present, but latent, in animals. Comfort seems to be 
the chief goal of the lower forms of animal life, but man pushes 
beyond that toward something that'he has difficulty in defining. 
'This intangible something may be called civilization. Professor 
Lynn Thorndike believes that civilization “is the product of our 
higher qualities as exercised first by original and superior individ- 
uals and then accepted or followed by a sufficient number of human 


TM beings to make it a social fact.2? Buckle held that moral and 
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3ellectual progress is the basis of civilization. Emerson believed 


z Cheyney, E. P., Law in History and Other Essays (Crofts, 1927), 1- 
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that civilization is progress, and Bertrand Russell, a modern 
philosopher, thinks that it is the progress and predominance of 
science. Perhaps we can agree that knowledge of nature, progress 
in art, an ethical code, a government, and a degree of material 
prosperity are essential in any form of civilized society. Civilization 
became possible when chaos and insecurity were minimized. 
Curiosity and constructiveness were encouraged when fear was 
overcome and man turned his attention toward the understanding 
and embellishment of life. 

The Role of History. History has an important role to play in 
the development of civilization. Any careful observer is impressed 
with the extent to which events of today are rooted in the past. If 
all our knowledge of past experience were to disappear, probably 
nine-tenths of the inhabitants of large cities would die within a 
month, and those surviving would soon return to a primitive state. 
The careful student of history should be able to understand the 
present and to obtain a slight preview of what the future holds in 
store. Misconceptions and superstitions are still widely prevalent, 
although they are fewer and less grotesque than in earlier periods. 
Intelligent people no longer believe that the Nile River overflows 
its banks merely to accommodate the Egyptians, or that Atlas 
holds the earth on his shoulders. Future generations will look back, 
no doubt, on some of our accepted principles with as much amaze- 
ment as we regard those of the ancients. This is to be expected if 
progress continues. 

Bibliographical Note. The bibliography at the end of each 

‘chapter is carefully selected, but it is. by no means complete. In 
order that the student shall not be overwhelmed with a, formidable 
list of books, only a chosen few are listed. Books were selected on 
the basis of usability and thése named should be available in most 
college libraries. Rather complete bibliographies can be found in 
H. E. Barnes’s The History of Western Civilization, Cambridge 
Ancient History, Cambridge Medieval History, and Cambridge 
Modern Histgry. Will Durant's History of Civiligation, Vol. 1, * Our 


Oriensal Heritage,” has a usable bibliography for Oriental civiliza- s” 


tion. 4 Guide to Historical? Literature, edited under the auspicés 
of the American Historical Association, and J. Nield's Gide to the 
Best Historical Novels and Tales are good general bibliographical 
aids. Some very valuable historical material has never been pub- 
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lished in book form, bat can be found in such periodicals as The 
American Historical Review, The English Historical Review, The. 
Journal of Modern History, and The Political Science’ Quarterly. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica and the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences are invaluable for quick reference to a great variety of 
subjects. In the following bibliographies, where a book is referred 
to more than once, the date and place of publication are omitted 
after the first reference. Roman numerals in references refer to 
volumes and Arabic numerals to chapters, unless otherwise noted. 


Review Questions 
1. What are the chief- criticisms of the “economic determinist” interpreta- 
tion of history? 3 
| 2, Why is it important to study history? 
3. Define the “new history.” 
4. Can history ever be a true science? Why? 
.5- Explain Cheyney’s laws in history. Can you suggest any additions? 
6. What are the standards by which civilization is measured? 
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CHAPTER II 


- In the Beginning 


LOC ESY 


1 THE ORIGIN OF THE EARTH 


Tradition a. Retarding Influence. ‘One of the distinctions be- 
tween man and the lower forms of animal life is their difference in 
interest concerning the origin of life, and in the possibilities of | 
immortality. There is no direct evidence that animals are interested 
at all. Man, however, is constantly searching for confirmation of 
facts concerning his origin and as to the possibilities of life after 
death. Indeed, this search constitutes a major part of man’s cul- 
tural activities. Lack of definite information has forced him into the 
fields of philosophy and religion for the satisfaction of his curiosity. 
Early religions made taboo of man’s origin and also oversimplified | 
the explanation. of the life process. Theories, produced in ages 
inferior to our own in knowledge, have become só ingrained in our 
thoughts that many of them have persisted, in spite of well-estab- i 
lished facts which prove the contrary. Copernicus; Galileo, and 
Darwin were branded as heretics because they challenged beliefs 
that were shielded with alleged divine sanctity. Slowly but surely, 
we are loosening many of the fetters that have bound us in the 
past. Our conclusions still may be wrong, but they permit a point 
of view more logical and less fantastical than those held by earlier 


, generations. 


Time Element. The time element in the study of manvis one 
of the most important and, at the same time, one of the most 
difficult to contprehend. We are tempted to compare the span of 
our own’ lives or even that of our civilization with that of tl 
universe. As a result, we lose an appréciation of what ean take 


place and what has taken place in eons of time. It was long the 
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accepted belief that man always has had his present physical form 
and that the universe in which he lives always has been the same. 
From such reasoning, it is easy to conclude that both mar and the 
earth appeared miraculously and spontaneously. 

Early Theories Concerning the Origin of ihe Universe. Primitive 
man’s explanations of the origin of the universe and his changes in 
these theories as civilization progressed reflect an interesting 
picture of human progress. Homer wrote that in the beginning there 
was a mighty river encircling land and sea like a serpent. Hesiod 
recorded that in its early state the universe was a yawning abyss, 
made ‘up of void, mass, and darkness—all in a jumbled confusion. 
Finally, order came out of chaos, and the earth and the heavens 
appeared. Àn ancient Zoroastrian hymn shows the yearning which 
the believers had concerning the origin of the universe. 

“Who gave the recurring sun and stars their undeviating way? 
Who established that whereby the moon waxes, and whereby she 
wanes? 


Who from beneath has sustained the earth and the clouds above 


that they do not fall? 
Who made the waters and the plants? 
Who to the winds has yoked the storm clouds ?" 
In the creation hymn taken from the Rig-Veda, one of the oldest 
literary works in Indo-European language (ca. 1200 B.c.), is found: 


“Nor aught nor naught existed; 


Yon bright sky was not, ý 
Nor Heaven’s broad roof outstretched above. 


What covered all? What sheltered? What concealed? 

Was it the water’s fathomless abyss P. 
Every Christian is familiar with the story of the creation of the 
earth. found in the Bible. Peoples in various ages have produced 


their own accounts and there is progress shown in the intelligence 
5 . * . B 
‘of their conclusions, but in our own time scientists admit that 


nature is just beginning to unfold her secrets. , x i 
c Theories. «Mystical theories concerning 


the uniyerse have given way gradually to- those of a more scientific 
nature. Aristotle (384-322 p.c.) refused to accept the belief that 
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the sun was a chariot that was driven through the sky by a god. 
He conceived the universe as having 55 concentric spheres that 
moved about in harmony from natural causes, Ptolemy (2d cen- 
tury) believed that the universe was a Complicated system of 
planetary epicycles, with the earth as a center. Copernicus (1473- 
1543) concluded that the sun was the center of the universe and 
that the planets revolved. about it in epicycles. Kepler (1571-1630) 
decided that the planets revolve about the sun in ellipses. Newton 
(1642-1727) contributed the theory of grayitation, and, in our 
own day, Einstein has added the concept of relativity. There 
are over 2,000 years of scientific development from Aristotle to 
Einstein, but the secrets of the universe as yet have been only 
partly explained. 

The Nebular and Planetesimal Hypotheses. Two of the most 
outstanding scientific theories concerning the origin of the universe 
are the nebular and planetesimal hypotheses. The nebular hypoth- 
esis was advanced in 1796 by Laplace, who assumed that the 
whole solar system was at one time a huge gaseous mass, large 
enough to extend beyond the limits of the outermost planet, which 
then was thought to be Uranus: If, he said, this huge revolving mass 
gradually cooled and shrank it would rotate more and more rapidly 


: as it contracted and would, he thought, break up into belts of gas, 


forming rings. From each ring, Laplace assumed that an ancestral 
planet formed, and that this in turn contracted and formed a lesser 
ring, which later developed into satellites or moons. The remaining 
central core became the planets, with the outer crusts cooling and 
solidifying. A criticism advanced against this theory is that a gase- 
ous sphere could not give off rings and that they could not collect 
into planets in the form described by Laplace. Also, according to 


' this theory, the sun should rotate very rapidly while, in fact, it 
^ rotates only once in 25 days. 


i 


The planetesimal hypothesis; suggested by Professors Chamber- 
lin and Moulton of the University of Chicago in 1900, seems to be 
a much more plausible explanation of the earth’s origin than the 
nebular, hypothesis. They believe that our sun was approached by 
another star, which, through gravitation, pulled into space a great 
quantity,of matter. These particles were united by the attractions 


of larger masses to become planets, of which the earth is an NP d 


ple. Atmosphere collected around these bedies, varying in density 
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in acéordance with their size. The moon, for example, lacks atmos- 


phere because it is too small to attract any, and Mars, which is 
about one-tenth the size of the earth, has a very thin atmosphere. 
Vapor within the gaseous substance that surrounds the planets 
condenses and falls as rain. In this fashion, water, through erosion, 
changed the surface of the earth and made possible the develop- 
ment of plant and animal life. 

Development of Geology. Sir Charles Lyell, in his Principles of 
Geology (1833) established scientifically for the first time the fact 
that the earth’s surface is the result of evolutionary natural causes 
and not of cataclysmic catastrophes. He showed that the history of 
the earth can be traced through eons of time by studying the 
geological strata. Later geologists have confirmed his views and 
have been able to weave a connected story of the history of the 
earth, now thought to be more than two billion years old. The his- 
tory of the earth has been divided into the following geological 
periods: Primordial, Archeozoic, Proterozoic, Paleozoic, Mesozoic, 
and Cenozoic. 

Primordial and Archeozoic Periods. Very little is known about 
Primordial time, because the rock strata of that period are. all 
buried. by younger ones. It was the time of earth formation and 
there was no life of any kind in existence. The Archeozoic is the 
first well-defined geological age. There were numerous volcanic 
outflows and giant upheavals. The thickness of the rock formations 
indicates that it lasted several hundred million years. Archeozoic 
formations outcrop in North America, Norway, China, and Aus- 
tralia. One of the largest known aréas is the Canadian shield, 
including the northeastern part of Canada and extending south- 
ward into New York and into the northerh part of New Jerséy. 
There is no direct evidence that life existed in this period. 

Proterozoic Period. The Proterozoic period lasted almost as 
long as the Archeozoic. It is charactertzed by numerous mountain 
formations. North of.the Great Lakes, a huge mountain chain was 
formed, which was worn down before the end of the era. There is 
evidence that life existed. Soil was formed in which worm burrows 
and trails can be traced in many places. In some localities, notably 


«In the Grand Canyón and in British Columbia, the variety cf life d 


inyghis period is represented by numerdus fossils. Nw 
Paleozoic Period. The strata of the Paleozoic period are well 
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exposed and fossils are numerous. The Ural Mountains of Russia 
appeared and parts of Australia and India developed similar to 
their present form. There were many kinds of animal life: trilobites, 
fresh-water fishes, scorpions, reptiles, insects, and a very primitive 
type of land vertebrates. Primitive seed plants and ferns are found 
in the great coal beds, which accumulated in this period. 
Mesozoic Period. The Mesozoic era began with the Appala- 
chian"uplift and closed with the Rocky and Andes mountain 
uplifts. The Mississippi Valley, the southern part of Europe, and 
northern Africa were submerged during part of this period. Animal 


-]ife was abundant. The extinct dinosaur.is an example of the mas- 


sive size some of the creatures reached. The first birds, flying 
reptiles, flowering plants, and other types of vegetation existed in 
abundance. 

Cenozoic Period.. Land masses began to take their present torm 
in the Cenozoic period. In North America, Florida appeared and 
the Mississippi Valley slowly emerged. In the Eastern Hemisphere, 
the Alps and the Himalaya Mountains were formed and the Medi- 
terranean Sea developed, which brought to light southern Europe 
and northern Africa. Mammals dominated the animal life of that 
period. The primates, the structural ancestors of man, roamed 
over much of what is now Europe and Asia. The great ice age came 
in the Pleistocene period, one of the later divisions of the Cenozoic 
era. Huge ice sheets covered about 8,000,000 square miles of the 
earth’s surface. The ice mass advanced and melted away at least 
three times over northern North America, northern Europe, and 
northern Asia. Lake beds such as the Great Lakes were scoured 
out, mountains were worn. down, and huge earth deposits were 
left where the ice melted. The ice age not only changed the earth’s 


surface but-also greatly altered plant and animal life in the regions | 


that it covered. Many spec'es were destroyed and were succeeded 
by forms that were appreciably different in looks and habits from 
their ancestors. Man was) forced to seek shelter and to make 
clothing for protection from the cold. Likewise, many tropical 
plants and animals gave way in Europe and northern North 
America to types that could withstand the cold. 


9 


More Recent Changes inthe Earths Surface. Hundreds of mil- - 
lions of years have elapsed since. the dawn of geological history . 
and great changes have occurred in the earth’s surface. A careful | 
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study of plant and animal life on different continents shows that” 
some, now widely separated, at one time were connected: For 
example, Australia was connected with Asia and with Antarctica, 
and South America and Africa presumably were united at one 
time. Antarctica had a much warmer climate once, as is evidenced 
in the remains of vegetation found in rocks. There is abundant 
proof that the continents of the Northern Hemisphere were con- 
nected rather recently. Since the glacial period, the British Isles 
were for a time a part of Europe and, since the beginning of 
legendary history, Spain and Italy were connected with Africa. 
Even within the period of written history, which by comparison is 
almost neglibible in length, there have been noticeable changes in 
the topographical features of the earth. For example, the Missis- 
sippi River adds a mile to its delta each 16 years; the Yorkshire 
coast in England is being eaten away at the rate of 7 feet each year, 
and Niagara Falls recedes, on the average, 37(o feet a year. 


2. THE ORIGIN OF LIFE 


Man and Evolution. Explanation of the origin of life is one 
of the most complicated and disputed problems in the study of the 
history of man. The study of the secrets of life origin has been 
retarded by the fact that for generations it was tabooed. After 
much hesitation, scientific explanation of the origin of the earth 
has been tolerated, but life holds a sacredness before which man 
has stood in reverence, hesitant, if not actually afraid, to probe. 
The so-called “conflict” between science and religion is essentially 
a conflict between extremists on both sides, scientists as well as 
theologians. Most open-minded people agree with the eminent 
sciencist David Starr Jordan when he says: “Is not creation by . 
evolution a far more exalted conception than any creation by feat , 
imagined of old? And does it nog reveal a Godhead infinitely 
worthy of obedience and adoration?” Man has had an explanation 
of his origin that ‘varies in accordance with the advancement of 


. his civilization. As he progressed, primitive explanations were’ . 


discarded for views more in keeping with his intellectual hórizon. 

Primitive Stofies of the Creation. Basically, the stories of the 
&reation all attempt to prove the superiority of man over the other 
animals and to establish immortality. Many of the early accounts 
of the creation try to prove that man was made of clay through the 
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‘handiwork of a god. The Bible contains the story tha man was 


shaped from common clay and that God breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life. According to an old Babylonian Jegend, the god 
Bel out off his own head and the other gods took his blood, mixed 
it with clay, and produced man—a creature-partly divine because 
he pogsessed the blood of a god. Some Australian primitive’ black 
men believe that the creator molded human forms from a commen 
substance and breathed into them the breath of life. In Greek 
mythology, Prometheus is recognized as the creator of man as well 
as of other animals, One of the Upanishads describes a procreator: 
“Verily, he had no delight; one alone had no delight; he desired 
a second. He was, indeed, as large as a woman and a man closely 
embraced. He caused that self to fall into two pieces; therefore 
arose & husband and a wife. . . . " Similar stories can be found 
among primitive people in New Zealand, Tahiti, Burma, and Siberia. 

The. Scientific. Approach. Absurd as the above accountg may 
be, one must admit that scientists have not. yet unlocked the 
secrets of life. However, certain fundamental conditions have been 
agreed upon as necessary before lite could have appeared. There 
must haye been an abundance of water, a syitable climate, and an 
available food supply, in order to have made-lite possible Carbon, 
hydrogen, sulphur, oxygen, phosphorus, nitrogen, and a dozen 
additional elements are essential -to life, but the efforts of scientists 
to combine these in order to produce life artificially have been un- 
successful. 

Scientific Theories as to the Origin of Life- There are two impor- 
tant hypotheses advanced to expiain the origin of Ine. The vitalistic 
theory holds that life did not originate on earth but that it came 
from some exterior source. Lord Kelvin the English scientist, says 


' in support. of this theory,. that life came to the earth from some 


othe: planet or perhaps from «he sun. This does not explain the 
origin of life but makes it remote and beyond our power to investi- 
gate. Another theory. to which most scientists subscribe, is the 


; mechanistic theory. Supporters. of this hypothesis claim that life 


came as a natural combination.of certain.elements and that the , 

many types of animal life which we have today are the Fesult of a- 

process commonly called evo/uson. 21 
Evolution before Darwin. The popular conception of evolution 


is that man descended froma monkey and that this theory was 
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originally advocated by Charles Darwin. Evolution is not a hap- 
hazard conclusion of a single individual, nor is it limited to one 
field. Evolution is a broad and inclusive explanation of the whole 
life process, of which man is merely a part. It is based upon studies ' 
in embryology, paleontology, comparative anatomy, as well as 
many other fields, and is the work of many eminent scientists. In 
evolution, there are several important implications. The time ele- 
ment must be given consideration, because it is only from a Jong- 
range point of view that the process can be measured. Also, man 


_ is considered as the “measure of all things.” Human well-being is 


a prime consideration in social philosophy. The ancient Greeks 
advanced a theory that has been termed “the anticipation of 
nature.” Aristotle (384—322 s.c.) discussed the idea that. worms 
and insects originated in mud through spontaneous generation. He 
observed an ascending series of species, ranging from the simple to 
the complex. Thales (624—548 B.c.) believed in the aquatic origin of 
life and Democritus (3d century s.c.) suggested the idea of natural 
selection. There is evidence in these early théories of three funda- 
mental laws of scientific evolution: the gradual development of 
life, the precedence' in time of plant life over, animal life, and the 
gradual replacement of imperfect forms by those which are more 
perfect. 

Augustine (354-430) believed that from the beginning there 
were two forms of living things: one planned by God and another 
which was latent but which gradually became active through 
physical environment. Bruno (1548-1600) argued that man was 
the culmination of a development from lower forms through many 
causes—habits, orders, manners—and that through changes in 
temperature and surroundings different genera of things appear. ~ 
Francis Bacon'(1561—1626) threw off the yoke of scholasticism and ‘ 
introduced a scientific procedure of fnvestigation. Descartes (1596— 
1650) described the physical universe as a mechanism governed by 
physical laws. Leibnitz (1646-1716) contended that ‘‘all natural, 
orders of being present but a single chain in which the different ‘ 
classes of animalg, like so many rings, are so closely united that it- 
is impossible either by observation or imagination to d&termjne 
‘evhere one ends or begins." t 

Maupertuis (1698-1759), one of the “speculative evolution- 
ists," wrote that "evolution advances by fortuity; by chance 
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combinations of hereditary elements which produce new charac- 
ters.” Diderot (1713-1784) claimed that the term survival of the 
fittest applied to parts or particles of the entire organism rather 
than to the whole. Erasmus Darwin (1731—1802), grandfather of 
Charles Darwin, put forth the theory of transmission of acquired 
characters. “All animals,” he declared, “undergo transformations 
that are'in part produced by their own exertions in response to 
pleasures and pains, and many of these acquired forms or pro- 
pensities are, transmitted to their posterity.” Charles, Darwin had 
all these ideas upon which to build his theories. 


Charles Darwin. Charles Darwin (1809-1882) advocated the : 


theory’of “natural selection," of fitness to environment: the camel 
for the desert, the goat for the mountain, the fish for the sea, and 
the birds for the air. He tied together the earlier theories, that 
species of plant and animal life are descended from earlier and less 
complex typés, that. all organic life is developed from one-celled 
bodies to man, the most complex, and that man descended from 
lower primates. Furthermore, he popularized the theory of evolu- 
tion by presenting it to the reading public in book form. Two of 
his many books, The Descent of Man and The Origin of Specizs, 


' were widely read, and evolution became the subject of popular 


conversation. 

Evolutionists since Darwin. Charles Darwin did not begin nor 
did he finish the work on the theory of evolution. Mendel (1865) 
adduced evidence supporting the sudden production of new species 
through mutations. Dr. Henry F. Osborn, the leading vertebrate 
paleontologist of this age, gave 4 resume of his lifelong study of 


evolution to the National Academy of Sciences on Nov. 16, 1931. ' 


He contended that evolution is creational rather than variational, 
that it does not come spontaneously without anything to evoke it 
but as a reaction to external stimuli. Life, he further stated, tends 
to borrow energy in order to resist energy; and organs develop 
before there is any actual need for them, rather than after the need 
arises. Dr. Osborn admitted that his conclusions were not final. 
However, they represent centuries of work and. progress in a very 
important scientific field. : 


Criticisms of the Theory.’ The clergy opposed strenuously the i 


theory of evolution. Many religious leaders insisted that, the’ story 
of the creation found in the Bible should be accepted literally, 
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without question. The present tendency is toward a reconciliation 
between science and religion. Serious studies oa the development 
of the Christian church by members of the clergy show the changes 
that have taken place in Christianity since its organization. 
Isaiah's prophecy, the teachings of Paul, St. Augustine's City of : 
God, and the Protestant Reformation have changed fundamentally 
the doctrine of Christianity. 
The argument is not entirely on the side of the scientists. The 

clergy still have a recognized right to question some of the scientific 
' theories that have not been proved. After all, the theory of evolu- 
tion is only a highly valuable hypothesis upon which to work for 
more definite conclusions. The practical, although perhaps un- 
scientific, person is baffled with many questions that the scientist 
has not answered conclusively. How. did the first eye, the first 
leg, or, for that matter, the first anything, appear? Where is the 
missing link that connects man with the lower forms of animal 
life? These are legitimate questions but they are difficult to answer. 
Everyone should visit the Museum of Natural History in New 
York City and: see the convincing display of the evidences of 
evolution. There is a collection of toes showing the develop- 
ment of the hoof of the modern horse from a five-toed foot belong- 
ing to an animal about the size of a Saint Bernard dog. There are 
also collections showing the evolution of the hand, the jaw, and 
the brain case. 

From Amoeba to Man. Steps in the development of life from - 

the one-celled protoplasm, the physical basis of life, to the more 
complex forms can be traced. Protoplasm has eight distinguishing 


characteristics: chemical composition, physical properties, inetab- «= 


olism, growth, reproduction, rhythmicity, variability and con- . 
ductivity, and adaptability. The earliest forms of life must have 
developed in water; they were jawless, limbless, and, instead of 
bones, had cartilage for skeleton. ‘Fishes with skeletons, paired | 
fins, and tooth-bearing jaws appeared next. Amphibians—land : 
dwellers. with legs, but raising their young i those 
reptiles which laid their eggs on land appear 
~ "'Yhen-mammals, a much-higher form 
cedence over the earlier forms and still ci 


o 
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than the earlier forms. The early primate group lived in trees, and 
this necessitated the development of agility and coordination. The 
grasping of branches of trees between the finger and the thumb 
developed the hand with flat fingers and nails instead of claws. The 
sight sense developed in response to greater demand made upon 
the eyes, which came to be located so that both were directed 
forward and not sidewise. Accordingly, there was a decrease in 
the size of the muzzle and nostrils, which developed a face instead 
of a snout. The anthropoids, or manlike apes, became more erect 
in posture and more at home on the ground than, were their prim- 
itive ancestors The gorilla, for example, has many of the char- 
acteristics of man, but may not he his direct ancestor. He could be 
relatively degenerate, a$ compared with the direct.ancestor of man, 
for the evolutionary process includes retrogression as well as 
progression. Nevertheless, chemically there is a close likeness 
between human and gorilla blood, and the blood of man has a 
greater similarity to that of the monkey than to that of any other 
animal. 

Man is mate successful as a ground dweller, although there is 
no more difference between man and the gorilla in that respect than 
there is between the gorilla and the tarius, a primitive type of the 
same order found in the East Indies, There are, however, far- 
reaching differences between man and these more primitive types 
The difference in posture, in arm length, in the character of teeth, 
and in brain capacity are significant, but it is the power of articu- 
late speech that:gives man tne decided advantage that has enabled 

‘him to develop in culture. He has the ability not only to create, but ` 
also to preserye and transmit culture, which the lower forms of 
animal life have not developed 


Life as Represented in the Geological Periods 


I. Archeozotc period (1,500.060,000 years ago) 
No clear record of.lifezbut some evidence that it might have mee in un- 
settled form. 
TI. Proterozoic period (900,000,000 years ago). à 
.. A fèw seattered fossils found. They are chiefly primitive invertebrates, 
TII. Paleozoic period (500,000,000 Pears ago). 
1. Trilobites:. 
2. Corals and moss ahimals. | | E 
3. Scorpions, lungfishes, and land plants. 
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4. Numerous kinds of fish, including sharks. 
5. Amphibians and primitive seed plants. 
6. Reptiles and coal ferns. 
7. Primitive vertebrates and insects. 
IV. Mesozoic pertod (age of reptiles, 200,000,000 years ago). 
r. Many reptiles, including dinosaurs 
2. Flying reptiles and birds. 
3. Gymnosperms, flowering plants, and grass. 
4. First mammals. 
V. Cenozoic period (age of mammals, 50,000,000 years ago). 
1. Modern mammals. 
Monkeys, apes. 
'The ape man. 
Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon man. 
Contemporary races. 


ee 


Review Questions 


1. What conflict is there between science and religion on the origin of the. 
earth? To what extent is this justified? 

2. Outline the scientific theories on evolution from the Greeks'to Darwn . 

3. What are hypotheses? Are they truly scientific? 

4. Enumerate the geological periods and state what happened in each. 

5. What evidence. is there that. tha earth’s surface is changing today? Of 
what importance is this? 

6. Why has there been so much opposition to the theory ‘of evolution as 
applied to man? 

7. Is it possible to study history intelligently without accepting the general 
principles of evolution? Why? 


Problems è 

1. Make a list of the issues upon which the controversy between scierce and 
religion rests. Evaluate them. Make a list of the great religious leaders who have 
contributed to science and of the great scientists who have been outstanding 
churchmen, Can you draw any conclusions from this? 

2. Construct a thorough definition of e®olution. Give the steps in its develop- 
ment showing who was responsible for each. Secure a copy of Bryan's speech on 
evolution delivered at the Scopes trial in 1925. Evaluate it. ` 

* 
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CHAPTER III: 


Prehistoric Man 


1 GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Man and His Environment. Man has been influenced greatly 
by environment. His appearance, his actions, and the development 
of his mentality depend, to.a considerable degree, on geographical 
influences. These have been neglected, in the study of man, because 
his surroundings are so much a part of the daily routine that.they 
have been taken for granted or else overlooked altogether. Nature 
works slowly, but over long periods of time great changes are 
made. The earth’s surface is constantly changing and; in turn, 
man’s general character is being molded, Human geography is 
comparatively a new study, but it is assuming rapidly a place of 
importance in the history of mankind. 

Civilization and Climate. Geographical location and climatic 
factors play an important part in the development of civilization. 
The peoples of ancient Chaldea, because of the protection of desert, 
mountain, and sea, progressed, while their neighbors suffered. Eng- ^ 
land has escaped invasion many times because of her insular 
location, while Belgium, exposed on three sides, has been the scene 
of many a bloody battle. Geographic" surroundings help to. deter- 
mine the extent of man's intellectual accomplishment: the develop- 
ment of a high form of government, scientific progress, and the 
character of his religion. Climate sets limits and helps to determine 
which plants and animals will thrive in a particular location. It 
influences man’s energy and efficiency; it sometimes dictates the 
nature of his occupation and the type o clothing that he wears; and 
it even has some effect on his character. Professor- Ellsworth 
Huntington points out that there is a close similarity in the dis- 
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“tribution of civilization and of the frequency of changes in weather 
due to cyclonic storms. About 60 per cent of the human race lives 
in the northern subtropical monsoon and cyclone areas. Advanced 
cultures have been limited almost entirely to these regions. 
Limitations. Geographical influence on mankind can be over- 
emphasized. Dr. Huntington gives us a word of warning. “It” 
(geography) “is not the cause of civilization, for that lies infinitely 
deeper. Nor is it the most important condition. It is merely one of 
several, just as an abundant supply of pure water is one of the 
primary conditions of health. Good water will not make people 
healthy, nor will a favorable climate cause a'stupid and degenerate 


. rate to rise to a high level.” | However, geographical conditions . 


must be considered among the{contributory factors in cultural 
advancement. They provide the matural equipment, but they do 
not determine the. degree of progress. 

2, EARLY TYPES OF MAN 


t 

Earliest Man. Just where or how man first appeared is un- 
determined and may always remain unknown. Evidence has been 
unearthed to support the theory that he developed from a lower 
type of animal, but there is not enough proof to make the story 
complete. There is evidence to prove that man has lived on this 
planet for more than a million years, but we cannot be certain as to 
the appearance of his ancestors. There are conspicuous differences 
between man and existing manlike animals. Man is the only type 
of the species to which he belongs that is a successful ground 


dweller. Since he walks well, runs swiftly, but does not climb well 


^ of swim naturally, he must have had a- long line of land-dwelling 
ancestry. Man walks on his toe and heel, using his big toe as a lever, 
whereas the ape walks flat-footed or on the outer side of his foot. 


“The direct ancestor of man very conceivably lived chiefly on the | 


ground and hid among rocks, instead of seeking a home and pro- 
tection in trees, 

Peking Man. The Peking man, Sinanthropus Pekinensis, ad- 
judged by G: Elliot Smith the oldest known specimen of a type 
/similar to man, was found in 1929 by Pei, a young Chinese pale- 


ontologist. Available evidence indicates that the Peking man lived 


more than 500,000 years ago. Traces of fire and stones obviously 
! Civilization and Climate (Yale University Press), 9. 
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worked into tools were found in the same stratum and constitute 
tlie first known human artifacts in history. 

Java Ape Man... skullcap, two teeth, and a thighbone, sup- 
posedly the remains of Pithecanthropus erectus, walking ape man, 
were found in Java by a Dutch army surgeon in 1894. The Java 
ape man lived in the early Pleistocene geological age, or about 
500,000 years ago. The size of the brain case, 940 cubic centimeters, 
is about halfway between that of a chimpanzee and that of a man. 
The head, according to experts who have made a study of the 
remains, was set far forward on the neck. The thighbone shows that 


Fic, r,—Early types of man. Left to right: Pithecanthropus erectus, Piltdown man, 
Neanderthal man, and Cro-Magnon man. (Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York.) 


this ape man was well adapted tc standing erect, and that he stood 
about five feet six inches in height. Presumably; he was not the 
ancestor of man but resembles him more than does the ordinary 
&pe. Fragmentary remains of a gigantic new-human (Meganthro- 
pus) have been found recently in Jaya. He was larger than any 
known gorilla and. possibly was older than Pithecanthropus erectus. 
Heidelberg Man.” Heidelberg man, Homo Heidelbergensis, is a 
closer link in the fragmentary chain of human ancestry than is the 
Java ape man. He lived in the second interglacial period, something 
like 300,000 years*ago. He had a-brain capacity of about 1,000 
cubic centimeters and was about one-fpurth larger in stature thay 
the average man. He possessed teeth that were strikingly human, 
"but his chin was poorly developed and it is doubtful that he had 


the power of articulate speech. 
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Piltdown Man. 'The-Piltdown skull, which represents Eoan- 
thropus, the dawn man, was found in Sussex, England, in jorr. He 
is supposed to have lived in the third interglacial period or about 
125,000 years ago. He had a brain capacity of approximately 
1,300 cubic centimeters, The face lacked the big eye ridge found 

` in the earlier specimens; it had'an unusually powerful lower jaw 

* and possessed a very thick skull bone, on the ordériof an anthropoid 
ape’s, In the same rock. stratum were crude stone! implements, 
indicating that Piltdown man had made considerable progress. 

Neanderthal Man. Definite conchisions concerning the types 
just mentioned are restricted by the scarcity of material evidence. 
When we come to Neanderthal man, Homo Neanderthalensis, we 
are on much safer ground. There are many specimens of this type 
found in Palestine, Austria, Spain, France, Belgium, and Germany. 
Neanderthal men flourished about 100,000 years ago. They had 
low sloping foreheads, heavy. jaws and teeth, slightly developed 
chins, and protruding jaws. They lived in caves, used fire, killed 
game for food and clothing, and made crude stone axes. 

Cro-Magnon Man. Chronologically, Cro-Magnon man came 
next. He was so nearly like modern man that he has been classed by 
anthropologists in the same group, Homo sapiens. He had a large, 
powerful frame, a long narrow skull with a brain capacity of 1,600 
cubic centimeters, a finé forehead, a thin nose, and a well-developed 
chin. He existed about 35,000 years ago, lived in caves, and was a 
great. hunter. Cro-Magnon man was artistic. Pictures with colors 
stil! distinct can be found on the walls of caves that he occupied. 
Body ornamentations made of teeth of wild animals and shells 

` were used extensively. Pointed spears, awls, knives, and harpoons ' 
were property commonly used. f 

Transition t6 Modern Man. Modern man differs from the 
earlier types in at least three basic structural conditions. His skele- 
ton is less massive and much better adapted for speed and agility. 
The brain case is longer and at the same time broader. There is 
available no specimen that denotes the immediate transition to 
modern man and, as.a consequence. there is much confusion as to 
how arid when that transition took place. $ : 

Racial Types. The grouping of mankind into races is based 
upon biological traits that individuals may have in cominon, such | 
as stature, character of lower jaw, nasal form, color, character of 
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hair, and head shape. Character of hair and head shape are con- 
sidered as the most basically important distinguishing features for 
racial grouping. Head shape is measured by the cephalic index, that 
constitutes the ratio of the length to the breadth of thc head. 
Obviously, there are no pure races, but there are four main classi- 
fications: (1) Australoid, (2) Mongoloid, (3) Negroid, and (4) 
Caucasian. Pygmy peoples of central Africa, Australia, and the 
Malay ‘Archipelago are modern representatives of the Australoid i 
race. Their chief characteristics are long heads, dark skin, woolly 
hair, and short stature. The Mongoloids are mainly Asiatic and 
are round headed, yellow skinned, short in stature, and have 
straight hair. The Negroids live mainly in warm to hot climates. 
They have a long head, forward-thrusting jaw; tall stature, black 
or very dark brown skin, and woolly hair. The Caucasians, gener- 
ally identified with Europe, have a long head, short stature, and 
medium cranial capacity. 

Races of Europe. The peoples of modern Europe are divided, 
more for the sake of convenience than for any other reason, into 
three classifications: (1) the Mediterranean, (2) the Alpine; and 
(3) the Nordic. The Mediterranean race, since Neolithic times, 


‘has dominated the Mediterranean basin and soutwestern Europe; 


the Alpine group seems to have migrated into central Europe from 
the region of Anatolia; and the Nordics dominated the region 
around the North and Baltic seas. There has been promiscuous 
mixing.of all these types for centuries and, in addition, new ele- 
ments have been added until racial purity does not exist. Peoples 
from Europe, because they have exerted a tremendous influence all 


over the world through colonization and economic activities, must. 


be given more prominance than most of the others. 

Amerind Race. Within approximately the last 15,000 years, 
a migration of Mongoloids from. Asia took place via a land 
bridge to Alaska, and then southward into the Americas. From all 
indications, this covered a long period of time, since at least five 


strains of Mongolians have been recognized in the Americas. There *, 


is evidence, also, that peoples came to the Western Hemisphere - 
from the islands of the South Pacific. i 

. The Racial Factor in the Development of Cultures. “Racirl 
determinists”—The National Socialist Party in Germany, for 
example—contend that the racial factor is the most important in 
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determining progress. Anthropologists are divided on the issue but, 
in the main, they are opposed to such extreme interpretations as 
those advanced by the Nazi. Race is a matter of physical antro- 
pology and has little to do with cultural traits. The general theory 


of racial superiority is an old one. It is based essentially on an f 


aversion to strangers or on an inferiority complex; or it is used as 
propaganda to promote conquest and domination of other people. 
There is very little proof to support the argument of racial super- 
iority insofar as cultural progress is concerned. 


3. THE PRELITERATE AGE 


The Eolithic Age. The preliterate or stone age, for convenience, 
is divided into three periods: Eolithic or Early Stone Age, Pale- 
olithic or Old Stone Age, and Neolithic or New Stone Age. The tool: 
that man used characterize each period and furnish the chief 
source of information concerning it. There is scant evidence about 
the Eolithic period. Man may not have made tools in this period, 
but he used them. The eoliths, stone tools attributed to this period, 
were rounded on one side, roughly chipped on the ouies and used 
for pounding. Meager as this evidence is, itindicates man’s cultural 
advancement beyond a state of complete barbarism. 

Paleolithic Culture. Hunting was the chief means of survival 
for man. in the Paleolithic Age, which began, roughly, 300,000 
years ago and ended about 15,000 years ago. The man of that 
period lived in caves, made stone tools, and fashioned ‘clothing 


„from skins of animals. The chief tool was the “first hatchet” 


(coup de poing), an almond-shaped stone about six inches long, three 


~ inches wide, and one inch thick, with one sharpened edge. It could 


be used as ax, hammer, knife, scraper, or dagger. Later in the 


Paleolithic Age, bone and horn tools appeared. Fire, which was . 


used for light, heat, and protection, was produced artificially. Art 
was developed in cave painting and sculpture. Forms of animals, 
the favorite subjects, were painted on the walls of caves or engraved 
on tools and weapons. The representation of the human form was 
a later development. The male figure was portrayed as nude, while 
female forms were shown wearing skirts made of skins of animals. 


"Statuettes depicting both Iman and animals, and representing the 


work of the latter part of the period, are found in abundance. These 
efforts at art, although naturally crude, reveal a marked cultural 
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advancement. Man had reached a creative stage, in which thought 
could find expression for its own sake. This was an interpretation 
of human experience. EREET 
Importance of Paleolithic Culture. During the Old Stone Age, 
mat) was à hunter and a wanderer. Many of his dangers'and dif- 
ficulties were overcome with blades and with flame. Man declared 
his need and gloated over his strength which he expressed in art. 
Vanity was. displayed in ornaments. In the long years of the Old 
Stone Age, man acquired many of the basic characteristics that 
made progress possible. He made tools, controlled fire, and fash- 
ioned clothing and shelters. He developed a social order; law, 
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Fic. 2.—Engraved outlines and hair underlying the painting of a mammoth from the 
wall of the Galérie des Fresques, Font-de-Gaume. (Courtesy, American Museum of Natural 


History, New York) 
justice, and religion. He produced art, told stories, and played 


games. b 
The Neolithic Age. The Neolithic Age began about 15,000 B.C. 


and ended with the age of metals. This transition took placeeat «.. 


varying times in different places. For example, copper was used in 
Egypt about 4000 B-C., but it did not appear in Scandanavia and 
in Britain until around 2000 B.C. Although Neolithic culture seems 
to have been widely dispersed, its earliest evidences were in north- 
eastern Africa and Southwestern Asia. Neolithic man profited 
through experiences of earlier cultures and added new ideas. The 
invention of the bow and arrow made hunting easier. The large 
hewn-stone ax, with a handle, and smaller knives made of flint 
and bone were introduced. Instead of depending entirely on skins': 
of animals for clothing, Neolithic -man used flax and wool fro: 
which to produce threads for weaving into cloth. He built h us 
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from hewn logs. Villages were constructed in lakes on long wooden 
platforms, supported by thousands of. piles, to afford protection 
from enemies and wild animals. 

Perhaps the most wonderful accomplishment of the Neolithic 
Age was the beginning of agriculture. Before that time, man lived 
entirely on animal flesh, wild fruits, and wild vegetables. Now he 
settled with greater permanence in one place and cultivated grain, 
beans, fruit, and flax. The transformation from the life of a nomad 
to that of a farmer is one of the most significant events-in the whole 
history of man. In the hoe culture period, the women did most of 
the farming while men did the fighting and continued to hunt. 
Rudiments of trading and mining were in evidence and the domes- 
tication of animals began, with the dog as one of the first, followed 
by the cow, the sheep, and the ass. In short order, other animals 
were domesticated, including the pig, the camel, and fowls. There 
are signs of elaborate burial ceremonies, which is an indication of 
belief in future life. Late in the Neolithic period, hugh monuments 
and tombs were erected. The menhirs, monumental perpendicular 
shafts, suggest a large open-air temple. Stonehenge, on Salisbury 
Plain in southwestern England, is a good example. The stones, in 
a large ring, 106 feet in diameter, are joined by lintels. Five great 
sets of stones in post-and-lintel construction are placed within 
the ring. This area of monumental stones possibly provided a 
great Open-air mecting place for religious ceremonies of some sort. 

The American Indian provides a good example of neolithic 
culture. The Iroquois were builders, not with stone, but with 

` wood and bark. Some of their dwellings were over 109 feet long 
and provided homes for 100 persons or more. The women cleared 
the forests and planted and harvested corn, beans, melons, and 
squashes. Fields belonging to the village were cultivated on a com- 
munistic basis. The people had an elaborate political organization. 
The tribe was divided into two phratries, each containing four 
or more clans, which, in turn, were divided into a number of mater- 
nal families. The tribe was ruled by a chieftain and, the yarious 
chicftains represented their respective tribes in a league, which - 
was the governing body of the confederated ‘organization. Other 
sexaniples of neolithic culture are the “kitchen-midden” people | 
in Scandinavia, who left great heaps of shells and bones near their 
villages, and the lake dwellers of Switzerland. 
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Age of Metals. The Neolithic Age was followed by the age of 
| metals, which was characterized by the use of copper, bronze, and 
| iron, each of these metals predominating in turn, in the order 
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Fig. 3.—Stone implements representing the various phases of the Paleolithic or Old Stone 
‘Age in western Europe, (Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History, New Yoek.) 
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l named. The transition from the stone age to the age of metal 
| \ marked an important milestone in the progress of man. To produc 
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tools of wood and stone took very little creative thinking, but t 
smelt.ores and pattern implements from metals require ac 
thinking and planning. Primitive people considered the s b 
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‘more than an ordinary man, a sort of wizard with skill little short 
of magic. In Greek and Roman mythology, the metalworker was 
deified as Hephaestus and Vulcan, respectively. In predynastic 
Egyptian graves, copper needles have been found that date back 
to 4000 B.c. By the middle of the 4th millennium B.C., copper tools 
and weapons were common in Egypt. 

To make bronze, an alloy of copper and tin, required more 
skill; but finer and more durable weapons could be made from it 
than from copper alone. Bronze was known in the Near East by 
4000 B.c.; in Spain and Italy by 2000 s.c.; in Egypt by 1580 B.c.; 
and Aegean civilization is known as civilization of the Bronze Age. 

. Iron Craftsmen. The use of iron, still more important, intro- 
‘duced the age in which we are living. The oldest knpwn iron knives 
date back to 1350 s.c. The Hittites, who lived along the shore of 
the Black Sea, east of the Halys River in Asia Minor, were pioneers 
in the smelting of iron ore. Their products rapidly spread east- 
ward into the Orient and westward into the Mediterranean 
countries. Early iron culture in Europe is divided into two impor- 
tant periods: the Hallstatt, which had its center of development 
in the Austrian Tyrol; and the period of a culture with its center at 
La Téne, which was located near Lake Neuchatel in Switzerland. The 
Hallstatt smiths specialized in making swords, daggers, spears, and 
arrows for use in hunting and in warfare; and in making razors, 
knives, sickles, and axes for domestic use. They also made many 
articles for the ornamentation of their bodies, such as bracelets, 
rings, anklets, and brooches, which show skill in workmanship 
_and an artistic sense. Plowshares with metal points, of a type 
similar to those used by our colonial ancestors in this country, 
were introduced. 

Implements and Inventions, The smith used anvils, hammers, 
and tongs much like those of today; and the carpenter had awls, 
saws, planes, files, and hammers that he used in his work. Besides 
"iron tools, craftsmen of this period introduced othér epoch-making 
inventions. The potters wheel, metallic currency, numerous 
wheeled, vehicles, and a rotating mill to grind grain were all intro- 
duced ànd were not replaced;or improved upon to any extent for 
many epochs. AS 

Importance of Neolithic Culture. The period that marked the 
introduction of plant cultivation, of the domestication of animals. 
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and of the domestic crafts eus arts may be aptly described as the 
“first great age of progress.” In fact, few additional basic changes 
were made after that until the time of the Industrial Revolution 
in the 18th century. Aside from the material development that 
he had attained, it is necessary to consider what primitive man 
thought and how he acted. 


4. PRIMITIVE CUSTOM AND THOUGHT 


Basis of Study. In the search for the origin of human intelli- 
gence, we are confronted with the discouraging fact that there 
is a psychological, as well as a biological, missing link. About the 
only approach to this phase of the subject is a study of the primitive 
peoples in existence today, with the assumption that all such 
peoples have similar mental traits. There are peoples in the more 
remote regions of the world who use the same type of implements: 
that were used by primitive man, and it has been assumed that 
their customs and thoughts also are similar. For example, the 
Eskimo is still using a throwing stick that is very similar to the 
one used by man in Neolithic times. 

Progress. Manis capable of profiting from the school of experi- 
ence. Men of succeeding civilizations have borrowed from their 
predecessors and have profited from the mistakes of those who 
went before them. At first, progress was slow, but in recent years 
it has increased rapidly. Professor Robinson graphically describes 
this in his brilliant book, Mind in the Making (Harper, 1921), 83: 

Let us assume that a single generation of men in fifty years managed to 
accumulate all that now passes for civilization. They would have to start as 
individuals do, absolutely uncivilized, and their task would be to recapitulate. 
what has occupied the race for, let us guess, at least 500,000 years. Each year in 
the life of a generation would, therefore, corregpond to 10,000 years in the progress 


of the race. On this scale it would require 49 years to reach a point of intelligence 
which would enable ourself-t4ught generation to give up their ancient inveterate 


D 


habits of wandering hunters and settle down here and there to till the ground, « | 


harvest their crops, domesticate animals, and weave rough garments. Six months _ 
later, or half through the fiftieth year, some of them, in a particularly favorable ` 
situation, would have invented writing and thus established a new and wonderful 
means of spreading and perpetuating civilization. Three months later another 
group would have carried literature, art, and philosophy to a high degree of refine- 
ment and set standards for the succeeding weeks. For two months our generation 
would have been living under the blessings of Christianity; the printing press 
would be but a fortnight old and they would not have had the steam engine for 
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quite a week. For two or three days they would have been hastening about the 
globe in steamships and railroad trains, and only yesterday would they-have 
come upon the magical possibilities of electricity. Within the last few hours they 
would have learned to sail in the air and beneath the waters and have forthwith 
applied their newest discoveries to the prosecution of a magnificent war on the 
scale befitting their high ideals and new resources. . . . 


Language. The mastery of speech made it possible for man to 
develop-'culturally beyond the other primates. Human culture 
rests essentially on the spoken and the written: word, plus the 
interpretations that can be made from them. Just how the dis- 
covery of the spoken word was made is uncertain. Àn elementary 
way of answering the question is to attribute it to divine origin 
as a natural gift to man, springing from his lips fully developed, as 
Athena came forth from the head of Zeus. Partial biological 
development of the organs of speech can be found in the monkey, 
the gorilla, and the chimpanzee; but the complete anatomical 
structure necessary for speech first appeared in Neanderthal man. 
The exact origin of words may never be known, although various 
theories have been advanced. The imitation of natural sounds, 
referred to as the *bow-wow" or “onomatopoeic” theory, has 
much support from anthropologists. Such English words as 
“zip,” “crash,” “bang,” and “plop” are elementary examples 
of such a possibility. The gesture theory associates bodily move- 
ments with cries, which in agiven locality may become standardized. 
There may be an element of truth in all the theories. However that 
may be, it is certain that without the use of language, whatever its 
origin, we should soon revert to the cultural level of savages. 

Language Groups. Grammatical forms of expression, words 
with inflection, and sentences, principles of syntax, are perhaps 
not more than 400 or 300 generations old. It is a mistake to con- 
clude, however, that primitive languages are simple. The average 
‘European peasant uses not more than 1,000 words, while the 
savages of Tierra del Fuego have a total vocabulary many times 
that number. The language of the Eskimo is exceedingly difficult. 
The Lapps have 24 words for ice. There-are certain language 
‘groups that can be traced back several thousand years; for example, 
the Aryan, which is distinct in the Danube, Dneiper, Don, and 
Volga river valleys; the Semitic, which includes Hebrew, Arabic, 
Abyssinian, ancient Assyrian, ancient Phoenician, and Aramaic; 
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the Hamitic, which is made up of ancient Egyptian, Coptic, and 
Berber; the Ural-Altaic, which is composed of Lappish, Finnish, 
Magyar, and Mongol; the monosyllabic group, which includes 
Chinese, Burmese, Siamese, Tibetan; and numerous others that 
almost defy classification. 

Written Language. Written language, the bridge between the 
present and the past, developed from spoken communication, but 
it came much later. There are three distinct steps in the develop- 
ment of writing: picture writing, ideographs (in which an idea is 
expressed by a glyph of only the outstanding part of the picture), 
and finally the phonetic or alphabet form. The written language, the 
means of preserving records of experience having social values, 
was a priceless boon to civilization. It must be rated as one of the 
most decisive steps in the history of civilization. Without it, we 
could never have reached our present stage of development, and 
without it we could not hope to pass on what we haye to future 
generations. Egyptians had developed hieroglyphic writing by 
4700 B.c. The Phoenician alphabet was in general use by 2000 B.C. 

- Causes for Depelopment of Religion. The characteristics of 
primitive man that promoted the development of a religion or 
belief in supernaturalism are conservatism, egoism, and fear. 
Dread of the consequences of change made him conservative. 
Pride, the belief in oneself, led to the search for future life and 
self-satisfaction. A religious experience lifts the most lowly from 
the depths of despair to the bliss and dignity of self-respect. An 
Arab beggar in prayer before his mosque becomes a ruler; the poor 
and lowly forget their rags and earthly discomforts when engrossed 
in the sublimity of their religion. Fear controlled many of the 
actions of primitive man. He shrank at the sound of thunder. He 
believed that wild beasts, storms, avalanches, disease, and death 
all bore malice and sought to destroy him. His defense was to seek 
protection from a supernatural power. Streams, storms, lightning, 


, and disease were interpreted as spirits. There were all kinds of 


spirits: good, bad, beautiful, and hideous. Man sought some way 
to deal with those to whose mercy he felt himself subjected. 
Eaply Religious Practices. Primitive-man used many means of 
ekploiting the spirits. One was to seek the services of a specially 
endowed person, or medicine man, who supposedly had control 
over supernatural forces. Fetishism, belief in material objects that 
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represented or were connected with a supernatural power and 
possession of which enabled the holder to attract or ward off the 
spirits, was widely practiced. According to this belief, a lion’s. 
hair would give courage, an eyeball would give vision, and a tiger’s 
claw would endow a person with ferocity. These things, even 
though they were worthless and powerless in themselves, did help 
man to develop self-confidence and hence to struggle harder in his 
battle against many obstacles. 

Evil spirits and things connected with evil spirits were labeled 
taboo—something to avoid. On the other hand, what was tabooed 
might be something good that the gods had denied to man. Primi- 
tive rulers often resorted to the practice of taboo in order to control 
the conduct of their followers, It served as a regulating influence, 
a substitute for law. Magic was practiced extensively by primitive 
man for the realization of certain desires by making spirits act 
according to. his wishes. It makes use of uncanny forces in nature 
for the realization of human desires. The sorcerer performed good 
or white magic, but evil or black magic was wielded by witches. : 

As man's life became mo;e complicated, his obligations greater, 
and' his field of experience broader, the simple rites of magic and 
taboo were not sufficient to satisfy his spiritual needs. He recog- 
nized his dependence on nature to produce his crops, and in time 
of drought he offered sacrifices and psalms of praise to persuade 
the spirits to grant favorable growing seasons and bountiful har- 
vests. Organizations with: secret rituals were established for many 
purposes. The youth, when the age of puberty was reached, was 
put through ghastly ordeals before being given full membership A 
in the tribe. The marriage ceremony included an appeal to spirits, 
imploring that children. might bless the home. Burial of the dead 
was an elaborate ceremony to prepare the soul for its journey to 
the next world. Divination, methods 5f foretelling events through 
the discovery of the activities of spirits, was widely practiced. 
Special individuals, called medicine men, wizards, sorcerers, etc:, «| 
Were asked to do this because of supernatural revelations. They 
talked with the godg, placated spirits, treated diseases, interpreted 
dreams, and made rain. They enjoyed favored positions in society. 
and often exerted tremenduous influence. From these practices, 
regular forms of worship developed. Worship differs from magic 
in that it is an expression of awe, reverence, and gratitude to the 
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supernatural, while magic is devoted mainly to an immediate 
attainment of a specific desire. 

Introduction of Gods. Ultimately, gods took the place of nu- 
merous spirits. Gods were, at first, merely idealized dead men. A 
common practice was ancestor worship, that flourished in Egypt, 
in Greece, in Rome, and in the'Orient. There was no marked 
distinction between gods and men, in the early stages of belief. 
The more primitive the society, the more numerous were the gods. 
Less important gods gradually gave way to the more important, 
until monotheism appeared. The transition from polytheism to 
monotheism took place when one god was accepted as more 
powerful than the others and was made supreme over them. 
Political rulers in primitive times often associated themselves with 
gods and, in some cases, were deified. Thus, the edicts of the ruler 
were considered to be divine. Codes of laws were frequently looked 
upon as having been given to a ruler by some god. 

Survivals of Religious Ceremonies. The acceptance of a god did 
not displace entirely all the primitive religious practices. Many of 
them still exist but, generally speaking, they have lost much of 
their solemnity and continue only as festive trivialities. The May- 
pole dance, a game for the modern child, was originally a plea to 
the god of youth and springtime. Autumn festivals, once important 
religious ceremonies. are still held in many lands, not for the sake 
of religious symbolism, but in the spirit of gay festivity. 

Importance of Religion to Primitive Man. The life of primitive 
man was dominated by religious and mystical practices. All his 
adventures were carried out under proper religious auspices. Indus- 
‘try was honeycombed with religious practices. Farmers spent al- 
most as much time in trying to satisfy the gods connected with their 
occupation as they did in tending their crops. Leaders, political 
and military, tried to establish«the belief that they were aided by 
divine power in carrying out their duties. Primitive jurisprudence 
was controlled by supernaturalism, and education consisted of little 
more,than learning religious formulas. 

Origin of Art. Art, which is the representatjon of an aesthetic 
sense shrough the medium of the material, affords an interesting 
approach to the study of primitive man. Generally: art is a luxury, 
but its presence indicates an inward desire that cannot be satisfied 
by the material. It holds a balance between a dream and the reality 
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and expresses an attempt to give reality to a mood. According to 


Professor John Dewey; “Distinctly fine art . . - occurs when 


“activity is productive of an object that affords continuously re- 


newed delight.” The poet. Byron (Who can better express the 
artistic desire than a poet?) said “art is the reconstruction of 
experience in favor of a subjective satisfaction.” When primitive 
man began to practice the finer arts, he broadened his horizon and 
demonstrated a desire to portray things and people. 

Uses of Art. The first implements made by man were barely 
practical, but when time could be spared from the arduous task 
of obtaining the bare necessities of life, he began to put decorations 
on the tools and weapons that he made. Forms of animals were 
carved on the handle of the dart thrower and decorations were 
wrought on the handles of knives. Primitive man also found , more 
time for painting pictures. Some of these may be seen on the walls of 
caves in southern France and in northern Spain. The pictures were 
crude, as one might expect, but they show considerable skill in 
portraying animals in action. 

Art was used in the preparation of various religious ceremonies 
as well as for the decoration of implements. Religious and moral 
rites utilized art in various forms and, for a long time, practically 
dominated it. Pictures and symbols were supposed to have à 
special attraction for the spirits. Animals that the hunter hoped 
to kill were carved on the spear or the dart thrower to ensure à 
better aim. Primitive man decorated his body with paint and 
beads of various kinds for differerit: occasions. Certain colors and 
designs were used in preparation for war, others for peace, and still 
different designs were used to denóte love. Early art seems to have 
been used primarily for utilitarian purposes; art for purely decora- 
tive use belongs to a later period. 

Social Divisions. The idea thas man was originally without 
any social system has been discarded. Biological and psychological 
forces have brought mankind together into a social relationship 


that appears to be almost as old as man himself. It is ‘difficult to’ 


make a complete, separation between social and political orders; 
they almost inevitably overlap and, to a great degree, they depend 
upon each other. In primitive societ there are three more or Kess 
distinct types of groups: the family, which is based primarily upon 
biological factors and serves educational and economic functions; 
. 
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the clan, which is pseudobiological and exercises judicial and 
Economic’ powers through a number of ceremonial activities; and 
the tribe, which is territorial, not dependent entirely upon blood 
relationship, but more upon political responsibilities. 

- The Family. The family is one of the oldest of human institu- 
tions, Some anthropologists claim that it is inherited from the 
alike... ancestors of man. It is true that similar characteristics are 
found among certain types of animals, but the social aspects are 
more highly developed by man. Professor R. H. Lowie affirms that 
in the lowest cultural strata matrimonial relations are found that 
would be rated as. exemplary by even a mid-Victorian. This would 
indieate that monogamy is a very early family characteristic. The 
biological factor of sexual relationship is the’ foundation stone of 
the family: The father was the stronger and, as he was not en- 
cumbered with the burden of childbirth, he assumed the role of 
protector of the family. Responsibility became one of the most 

. clear basic of human qualities. Cooperation, enabled men to 
conquer obstacles that otherwise would have been insurmountable; 
family was one of the most important causes for the establishment 
of coherent unions. 

Aids in the Development of Social Orders. Religious ceremonies 
helpedin bringing about social cohesion. Orderly arrangements and 
unity of action were obtained. Man was exhorted to consider his 
fellow men and to develop an ethical relationship. A common meet- 


ing place was provided and a unity of thought and action was. 


obtained. Warfare, which was very prevalent among barbaric 

people, was influential in developing social consciousness and com- 
_ mon, interest. The idea of mutual aid and common interest devel- 
~ oped very slowly. Even in the 20th century, an ideal social 

relationship is a goal rather than an accomplishment. 

The early social orders were dominated by custom, and arbi- 
trary social life became conventionalized. Change of environment 
seldom occurred; hence, conquest by foreign people was often the 

» chief cause for change. Customs that were generally accepted con- 
trolled the life of the people and these did not materially change 
until family government gave way to a larger organization. 

» Origin of Political Institutions. Some form of political organiza- 
tion has existed since mankind was in its infancy; it has changed in 
form and scope but never has disappeared. The father of the family 
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"was the first political administrator. He was the leader in war; 
he owned and controlled the property; he administered religious 
ceremonies, and he acted as judge in all disputes. Religion was next 
in importance to kinship as a basis of political organization. The 
family altar played a prominent part in cementing family life, 
and it extended into the larger political orders. The family had 
its altar; the tribe, and later the city, had its own temples and 
deities. Reverence for men who gave their lives for the common 
good furnished a tie that bound together succeeding generations. 
Warfare brought to the front leaders and, from necessity, others 
followed them and obeyed their commands. This was carried over 
into peacetimes and furnished the background for an organized 
state. 

Early Governments. There are many theories as to the origin 
of political institutions, and possibly an element of truth exists 
in each of them. The force theory is one of the oldest and simplest of 
the explanations; belief that might makes right is still accepted. 
Divine right has contributed in establishing and stablizing political 
institutions. Many of the rulers and laws were divinized, or con- 
sidered as haying been given by some deity. This added stability 
and security to a government by putting it beyond the reach of 
man. Such practices were evident in early Egypt and persisted 
throughout the Middle Ages. The Egyptian Pharaoh not only 
considered his office as of divine origin, but he also posed as a god 
“himself. The compact theory is the basis of a democratic form of 
government. It assumes that political institutions are artificial 
creations of man to serve his needs. It recognizes a responsibility 


on the part of both the governor and the governed. A simple form 


of representative government seems to have occurred in primitive 
society. The Iroquois Confederacy was governed by a council of 
chiefs chosen on the basis of merit and recalled when their serwices 
were no longer satisfactory. 

Early Law. The prime motives in organizing political institu- 
tions were protection and the maintenance of law and order. The 
development of law, therefore, is closely associated with the devel- 
opment of political institutions. Personal revenge, “an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth” (lex talonis), was the first stag& in the 
evolution of law. This was followed by the substitution of damages 
in the form of gold or goods in place of revenge in blood. A regular 
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tariff determining how much should be paid for an eye; an arm, a 
tooth, or a life was established. Such practices were prevalent in 
Babylonia in the time of Hammurabi. The modern idea of law is 
the assumption by a government of the obligation to punish the 
guilty and to prevent wrongs. 

It has been noted that taboo was used in order to control social 
groups. Rules and regulations were regarded as divine in origin. 
This made primitive man a law-abiding person; to disobey a law 
incurred not only the possibility of punishment by rulers but also, 
what was more important, the wrath of the gods. In trials for. the 
determination of guilt, the gods were called upon to make the 
decision. Exile and corporal punishment were the most common 
types of penalty. Justice, a conception of fairness, was well recog- ' 
nized by preliterate man. Public discussions, by specially chosen 
men, for settlement of disputes were common practices. The idea 
of a judiciary might conceivably have developed from this-begin- 
ning. Compurgation—associates swearing that the. accused’ is 
innocent—sometimes produced acquittals. 

Education. Among primitive peoples, the education of the 
young was very thoroughly administered by elders. In general, it 
was a careful preparation for life, including respect for the elders, 
the chief, and the gods. Elaborate initiation ceremonies were held 
for each stage of progress. Youngsters were lectured, cursed, and 
blessed by elders appropriately dressed for the occasion. Pain was 
inflicted to test courage. Failure in the ceremony meant exclusion 
from society, Meeting all the tests satisfactorily was rewarded by 
admission to the status of adulthood and to tribe membership. 

Estimate. The preliterate period was the longest in the history 
of man, perhaps 1,000,000 years or more. Compared with the past 
few centuries, the accomplishments of that period seem to be truly — 
meager. It did, however, mark the beginning and beginnings are © 
the most difficult stages. What was accomplished was by no means | 
negligible. Primitive man created most of the implements and tools ' 
that were known before the time of the Industrial Revolution. 
Social and political organizations and an economic society em- 
bracing a pastoral and agricultural life were developed. Language, 
Pictogram writing, religion, ànd art were all in evidence before the . 
dawn of recorded history. ; $ 
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f Ẹ 3 Cranial 
Anthropological Location of | capacity, Approximate 
divisions Haman Pes remains cubic date B.C. 
$ | centimeters | » 
Peking China 975 500,000 
Java ape man Java 940 475,000 
Paleolithic Heidelberg Germany 1,000 300,000 
(Old Stone Age) Piltdown England 1,300 125,000. 
Neanderthal | France 1,600 100,000 * 
Cro-Magnon |France 1,600 30,000 
A a 
Kitchen- 7,000 
Neolithic ERER 
(Eia can Age) Lake dwellers 5,000 
(Switzerland) 
Briere Age Mesopotamia Orient 4,000-1,800 
Egypt Europe 2,000-1,000 
Lain 2A rM eee |. Urat o uL 
: Orient, 1,800 
Tron Age Europe 1459 | Europe, 1,000 
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Review Questions 


1. To what extent does climate affect civilization? Give 


examples. 


2. Has the connection between man and the lower type of animals been 


definitely proved? Give reasons for your answer. 
3. What effect has this 
between science and religion on this point? 


had on religion? Is there justification for the conflict 


4. Describe the culture of the preliterate age. What is the most noteble 
contribution ? 

s. Define religion. Account for its origin. 

6. What important changes have been made in religions? ` 


7. Account for the rise of the family. 
8. Define law. What was primitive 


Problems 
. 
1. Taking your own community as à pattern, 
affected by environmental influences. Are there an 
came environmental adversities? 


y examples of how 


man’s interpretation of law? 


t 


show in how many ways life is 


mah over- 
P 


2; Enumerate the modern’ survivals of ideas and practices typical of the pre- 


literate age. X 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Age of Ancient Empires 


I. EGYPT—THE DAUGHTER OF THE NILE 


Importance of the Nile. Within the various deposits of silt 
along the Nile River are remains that tell the story of all the 
peoples who lived in this particular region. Not only are the re- 
mains well preserved, but also the well-defined annual deposits of 
silt enable the archaeologist to determine the antiquity of the 
materials that are uncovered. Chronology, which is so important 
and so hard to determine in.most ancient civilizations, is compara- 
tively easy for Egypt. The Nile is the sole source of water supply 
for most of Egypt and, excepting a narrow fringe along the river, 
the soil is very dry. For the student this is a blessing in disguise. 
Most of the cities and tombs of the Egyptians are located a short 
distance from the river in the dry sand of the surrounding desert. 
Furniture, grain, clothing, and even human bodies are found well 
preserved, although some of them are thousands of years old. 
Nowhere else in the world has nature worked to such advantage for 
the preservation of the material remains of a great civilization. The 
sun and the Nile River virtually dominated Egyptian life. 

Isolation of the Nile Valley. The valley of the Nile, from Syene 
to the Mediterranean Sea, the home of the ancient Egyptians, is 
over 500 miles in length. Limestone hills and ridges border the 
maia valley, which averages from 10 to 12 miles in width. In ' 
early times, approaches from the outside were difficult. This 
enablzd the natives to live a rather secluded life, protected from 
invasions. To the east were the rocky wastes through which only 
a few caravan routes extended; to the west, the barren Sahara; and 
tothe south, the rapids in the Nile helped to isolate the whole valley. 
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Geography. ‘The soil and the climate of the Nile Valley were 
conducive to human progress. The soil was replenished liberally 
each year as the river, swollen by the melting snow from the-high- 


‘lands and by seasonal precipitation, overflowed its banks. Irriga- 


tion was provided through this natural phenomenon, which the ` 


EGYPTIAN 
EMPIRE ' 


15::S CENTURY B.C. 


. people aided by the construction of dikes and reservoirs. The <, 


climate was warm, but not too hot for plant and animal life to 
thrive; and the lorg seasons enabled the planting and harvesting 
of two crops a year. The sluggish stream encouraged experinienta- 
tion in navigation. The Egyptians took advantage of it and became 


pioneers in trading. They carried their commodities to neighboring . 


. countries and brought back copper, cloth, pottery, metal weapons, 
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and many necessary supplies. Natural conditions helped to make 
the Nile Valley the “cradle of civilization.” 

The People. In describing Egyptian civilization, too. much 
might be said about environment. Nature has endowed other 
regions with favorable climate, but no civilization so old and so 
far advanced as the Egyptian has been found in any of these 
places. No small amount of credit for this marvelous civilization 
must go to the Egyptians themselves. It is difficult to classify 
them racially. Apparently, they were the result of the fusion of 
many different types. Stone-age remains in Egypt are numerous; 
yet it is not certain whether any of the peoples that they represent 
were the direct ancestors of the Egyptians. The traces of these 
earlier people cease and those of the Egyptians appear at about 
5000 s.c. Racially, the Egyptians—a mixture of several types—are 
ascribed to the Mediterranean race. They had oval faces, deep-set 
eyes, prominent cheekbones, fleshy lips, short noses, straight black 
hair, and a reddish-brown skin. Their language is classified as 
Hamitic. Other similar languages are Coptic, Berber, and the 
Ethiopic group. 


i GOVERNMENT 


Origin. We find in the valley of the Nile evidences of political 
organizations ranging from the most primitive type to that of a 
vast centralized empire, from a clan to an imperial organization. A 
pretty well-defined political system seems to have emerged soon 
after the people began the cultivation of the soil. Irrigation projects 
could not be developed without cooperation, and they would be 


. valueless without some sort of political order and stability. 


Chronology. There were two great centers of political develop- 
ment in Egypt: the delta region and upper Egypt. For the early 
period, distinct political organizations have not been discovered. 
Professor J. H. Breasted, one of the greatest Egyptologists, said, 
* We shall probably never be able to offer more than a sketch of 
the civilization of the Old and Middle Kingdoms, with a hazy out- 
line’of the general drift of events.” The periods of early Egyptian 
history, which are pretty well defined, are the Pyramid Age 
03400-2500 B.c.), the Feudal Age (to about 1800 B.c.), and the New 
Empire (1580-1150 B.c.). 

The Pyramid Age. The outstanding accomplishment of the 
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first period was the construction of the pyramids, which was done 
under government supervision. The historian Herodotus claimed 
that 120,000 men worked for 20 years to construct the giant 
pyramid for the Pharaoh Cheops. This not only represents a great 
amount of manual labor but also reflects the power of a mighty 
ruler, who could command it. Well-defined Egyptian history really 
began with Menes (3400 B.c.), who founded the empire and united 
upper and lower Egypt into a single kingdom. Successors to 
Menes conquered Sinai and invaded territory as far north as 
Palestine, Phoenicia; and Syria. The ruler of this empire was 
absolute in power. He posed as the son of a god and the people 
accepted him as divine. He was the sole master and lord, the 
leader in war, the director of industries, the supervisor of public 
works, and controller of the resources. He had a vast corps of 
assistants to carry out the details of the government, but they 
were always responsible to the Pharaoh. The government was 
autocratic and bureaucratic to the extreme in every respect. 
The great mass of the people took no part whatsoever in political 
activities. Their lives and their property were at the mercy of the 
Pharaoh. The power af the Pharaohs waned after 500 years of domi- 
nation and was followed by a period of general confusion and chaos. 
The Feudal Age. The period of political disorder following the 
Pyramid Age is known as the Feudal Age. Numerous powerful 
priests, with the support of the people in their districts, broke away 
from the control of the central government and formed petty: 
states. Rival noblemen tried to conquer each other and, as a result, 
there was almost constant warfare. The breakdown of the eld 
bureaucratic absolute government allowed the development of 
liberalism among the people, but it was accompanied with suffer- 
ing and privation. The literature of thg period tells of the poor and 
the humble, of the wickedness of man, and of the hopelessness of 
the future. "There wag also a prophecy of a coming savior, a curious 
anticipation of the Messiah, predicted, 2000 years later. “He shall 
be the shepherd of his people, and in him there shall be no $in. 
When his flocks are*scattered, he shall spend the-day in ‘gathering 
them together.” Material advances were made, in spite of the’ dis- 
united character of the government. Dikes, public works, commer- - 
cial fleets, and canals were built. Because of their disunited state, 
the Egyptians were unable ty keep out the Nubians from the south 
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and the Hyksos from the north, who overran the country. For 
some time, the Egyptians were iored to live under the domination 
of a foreign people. The Hyksos introduced into Egypt the horse 
and a military system, which the Egyptians adopted and ulti- 
mately used in reuniting their country under one government. 

The Empire. The city of Thebes offered the greatest resistance 
to the invaders and formed the nucleus about which Egypt was 
reunited. After defeating the Hyksos (1600 B.c.), the Egyptians 
built a powerful fleet and invaded the Near East and the adjacent 
island of Cyprus. Thutmose I (1545-1514 B.c.) was a great con- 
queror, and Queen Hatshepsut (1501-1479 B.C.) was the first 
great woman ruler in historic times. She was more interested in 
having great temples built and in developing commerce than in 
fighting wars. She beautified the city of Karnak and rebuilt the 
temples destroyed by the Hyksos. “I have restored that which was 
in ruins, I have raised up that which was unfinished since the 
Asiatics were in the midst of the northland, overthrowing that 
which had been made,” reads one of her proud inscriptions. 

Thutmose III (1479-1447 B.c.), sometimes called “The Napoleon 
of Egypt," filled his long reign with glorious.exploits, accounts of 
which are preserved on the walls of the great temple at Karnak. 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine were made tributary provinces, 
ruled by Egyptian generals subject to the Pharaoh, who built 
a fleet to keep in touch with his oversea provinces and to pro- 
tect his trade. Gradually, the Egyptian Empire lost its brilliance. 
The Hittites, a strong and warlike people from the north, invaded 


, the outer provinces. Assyria became a rival power in the Near East, 


and internal dissension, rise in the power of the nobility, and the 
return to feudal conditions added to the weakness of the empire. 
Rameses II (1300-1233 B.c.) succeeded in restoring some of the 
lost prestige and Rame%es III (1198-1167 B.c.) withstood numer- 
ous invasions, but the outward brilliance of the rule did not con- 
ceal the inward weakness. In 525 B.c., the Persians conquered 
Egypt and, except for a few brief periods, m independent and 
united Egypt ceased to exist 


2 SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Society. The development of agriculture and industry in 
Egypt led to the establishment of new social orders, quite different 
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from those that existed in the earlier period. The inhabitants 
became differentiated into easily distinguishable classes: a leisure 
class, forming the upper stratum; and a slave class, making up the 
lower. The distinction between these two groups was not sufficient 
to constitute a caste system, such as existed in India. It was possi- 
ble for an individual to pass from the lower class to the other, even 
as high as the priesthood or to a leading government position. The 
rise of the leisure class, undemocratic as it was, did permit progress 
in the arts, science, and industry. Slave economy permitted the 
construction of pyramids, palaces, irrigation projects, and many 
other types of structure, which otherwise might have been im- 
possible, 

Generally speaking, the Pharaoh and his court stood at the top 
of the social ladder. Next came the landed nobles and the priests, 
the independent middle class (free-landholders, artisans, and mer- 
chants), and at the bottom of the list; the serfs and the slaves. 
The greatest variation in status was in the middle class, which 
changed when economic conditions altered and when favors and 


' concessions were granted. In time, its members were the most 


powerful single group, but they were superseded by professional 
soldiers about the middle of the 7th century B.c. 

Position of Women. The position of women was a unique 
characteristic of Egyptian society. Queens ruled the country from 
time to time. The wife was independent in her own right, and her 
property and inheritance rights were fully recognized. The wife of 
a ruler was the-keeper of the royal heritage and transmitted the 
right of kingship to her children. The position that women held 
in Egypt was not equaled in any other early civilization, and not 
until very recent times has it been surpassed. 

Agriculture. Agriculture was the most important occupation 
of the Egyptians. The actual work was done by slaves, but govern- 
ment officials and sci€ntists aided in.its development. Government 
officials carefully supervised the work, decided on the crops to. 
be planted and the fields to be used, and collected the govérn- - 
ment's share (from “Io to 20 per cent) of the grain at harvesting 
time, Government engineers and scientésts constructed the irtiga- 
tion projects, worked out calendars to designate the time for 
planting crops, and devised methods for measurement of land. 
The farm implements used were very crude, yet most of them were 
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not improved upon for many centuries. The ox and the donkey 


. were the most valuable beasts of burden. Sheep and goats were 


driven over the planted fields,-in order to tread in the grain and 
cover it with soil. The most important crops were wheat, barley, 
millet, onions, beans, lettuce, and peas. Flax and cotton were 
‘grown, the fiber being used to make cloth. 

Crafts. Egyptian occupations were not limited to agriculture, 

although it was the most important activity. There was a com- 
. paratively. large industrial population. The construction of pyra- 
mids and palaces necessitated a large group of trained mechanics. 
Granite quarrying, brickmaking, masonry, metalworking, and 
wood carving were important occupations. Shipbuilding became 
an important trade, as well as pottery making and cloth weaving. 
Linen cloth was made with such care that it looked like silk to 
the naked eye. Fine products of Egyptian craftsmen have been 
found in tombs: beautifully glazed and painted clay jars, furniture, 
vessels of gold and silver, and jewelry, which show that the artisans 
attained a high level of technique and an aesthetic appreciation of 
beauty. 

Commerce. In Egypt, commerce never developed so exten- 
sively as it did in Mesopotamia, largely because agriculture was 
more profitable. It is known, however, that some trade existed. 
Goods were carried up and down the Nile; exchange was carried on 
by barter and, later, by established weights of gold and silver. 
Spices, dyes, cosmetics, and perfumed woods were brought from 
Arabia and India. Gold, ivory, and Negro slaves were brought from 
Sudan. As early as 1900 B.c., a canal was constructed across the 
Isthmus of Suez, but it was discarded because of the difficulties 
encountered in sailing the Red Sea. Next to agriculture, trade 
provided thè most important source of royal revenue. 


3. THE ARTS o 


Architecture. The Egyptians invented square-block masonry 


and the pyramid design in architecture. This particular form was 
probably originated from the mastaba, an oblong tomb with 
sloping "sides, by placing one pn top of the other to form a pyramid. 
These niassive constructions were built as burial places for the 
Pharaohs. The grave was placed at the bottom of a shaft under the 
structure. By the use of vaulting and arching, passages were 
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constructed, so that the soul could move about freely. The Great 
Pyramid of Cheops-Khufu is over 450 feet high and 746 feet square 
at the base. It contains 2,300,000 stones, weighing on the average 
214 tons eath. It was carefully constructed in correct mathematical 
proportions, the variation between the north and the soutli side 
is less than 8 inches, and between the east and the west side: 
there is a difference of less than 14 inch. The stones are so closely 
fitted that crevices are hard to detect. The tremendous task 


Fic. 5.—Model of hypostyle hall at Karnak, ca. 1340 p.c. Note the size of the structure 
compared with the human figure at the base. (Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York.) 


involved in building a structure of such proportions without 
modern machinery is a marvel to civilized man. Simplicity" and 
massiveness are the chief artistic qualities of the pyramids. They 
were built to serve a religious purpose; to symbolize the everlasting 
life that the Pharaoh sought. As pure monumental structures, the 
pyramids have not: been surpassed. 

~ The Egyptians built. beautiful temples, as well as massive , 
pyramids. The Karnak Temple contains the most massive colon- 
naded hall of all time. The columns of the central aisle are 69 feet 
high, crowned at the top with capitals II feet high ard large 
enough to permit almost 100 men. to stand on one of them at the 
same time. Careful landscaping with trees, flowers, and artificial 
lakes added greatly to the impressiveness of these buildings. Back 
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of the temple at Karnak was a huge obelisk made from a single 
shaft of granite nearly 100 feet high. Dwelling houses for noblemen 
were built with an eye for beauty. The only protection needed was 
to keep out the sun and the sand of the desert storms. Conse- 
quently, beauty was the first consideration. The general effect of 
Egyptian architecture was heavy. and massive but, to say the least, 
it was awe-inspiring. The Egyptians greatly influenced the architec- 
ture of later peoples. The Greeks borrowed the idea of the column 
from them. There was built into the temple at Karnak a fully 
developed clerestory—a feature that was later utilized in the 
churches of the Christian Era. 

Painting. The Egyptians made no clear distinction between 
architectyre, sculpture, and painting. Works of sculpture were 
often painted, especially those of an inferior type—possibly, to 
cover the numerous defects. Much of Egyptian painting appeared 
as surface decoration on the walls of tombs, some of which repre- 
sent the best produced at that time. The famous “Geese of 
Meidum” originally decorated the wall of a tomb (3d dynasty). 
Black and white was the color combination used, which produces 
excellent symmetrical balance. Usually, depth was indicated by 
placing one object above the other. Priestly art predominated until 

. the time of Queen Hatshepsut. In one of her temples is a remark- 
able painting, showing three ships with their sails outstretched to 
the wind and with rowers pulling at the oars. Even in this fine work 
of intricate design, picture writing obtrudes from each side, giving 


the general impression that subject matter was considered as of - 


more value than the aesthetic appeal. Ornamentations for house 
furnishings show more freedom from the traditional restrictions. 
Circles, spirals, and geometric designs were used to portray natural 
objects, such as waves of the sea, the flowering lotus, and the 
papyrus reed. D Ñ 

Sculpture. Next to architecture, sculpture was the most 
varied form of artistic expression practiced by the Egyptians. 
Permanence and realism were ideals uppermost in the minds of 
their sculptors as well as their architects. Architecture was embel- 
lished* by the sculptor and often the building itself was over- 
shadowed by colossal statües of Pharaohs, 80 to 9o feet high. 
Each of these was cut from a single block of stone and often 
weighed many tons. The figures were rigid in posture, the arms and 
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legs seldom extended far from the body. Both the seated and the 
standing figures have blocklike forms. This device both simplified 
the sculptor’s task and made the finished work more substantial. 


life size. It illustrates the Egyptian practice of 


Fic. 6.—Slate statue of Queen Hatshepsut, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 


carving from a blocky mass. (Courtesy, 

€ 
í $ i c 
A large section of the stone 1s left behind the head, serving as à 
support. The shoulders, hips, and feet are arranged in parallel 
horizontals, to produce a definite effect of rigidity. In most cases, 
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greater care was given to carving the features than to shaping the 
body. Some of the interesting works of sculpture combine animal 
and human forms. The Sphinx, a colossal statue with a lion's body 
and a human head, is one of the largest and most impressive of the 
surviving specimens of Egyptian sculpture. It is located near the 


Fic. 7.—Two vases from an Egyptian tomb (19th dynasty, ca. 1300 B.c,). They are 
inscribed as containing wine of two sorts. Of particular note is their beauty of shape and 
design: (Courtesy, University of Pennsyloania Museum.) 

Pytamids of Giza, in the midst of the desert sands, and has become 
a symbol of the mysterious and the inscrutable. 

> Relief. sculpture was commonly used by Egyptian artists for 
elaborate picture narratives carved on the walls of tombs and on the 
facades of temples. Generally, the lack of perspective in figures— 
the most important were shown as éxaggerated in size—resulted in 
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confusion. Convention was rigidly followed here as in other forms 
of Egyptian art. The presentation of the head in profile while the 
eyes were as viewed in fullface and the lips in profile while the 
trunk of the body was as viewed in fullface produced a very 
unusual effect. | 


u 


Fic. 8.—Statuette of a scribe (12th dynasty, 19008.c.): ‘This shows many of the features 
of Egyptian sculpture; including a stiff and formal posture, (Courtesy, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum.) s 


Furniture and the Minor Arts. No description of Egyptian 
art would be complete without some mention of household decora- 
tions. Most beautiful of all their work was the furniture: couches, 
chairs, shrines, and'utensils of various kinds. Precious stones and 
metals were used in abundance. Chairsevere covered with gold and 
silver and were fitted with soft leather cushions. Beautiful pottery, 
rivaled only by that of the Aegeans, was abundant. Existing 
jewelry collections in our large museums give evidence of great 
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skill in the working of precious stones, metals, ivory, and alabaster. 
These commodities, which were in great demand in othercouniries, 
constituted principal articles of trade. z 

In summarizing, to the Egyptians must go credit not only for 
their pioneering in the production of real art, but also for their 
accomplishment in technical and aesthetical qualities. Wealth and 
power accentuated magnificance and elegance. The artistic motive 
seems to have been an attempt to reach immortality and, through 
charm, to secure a place in the afterworld. Lack of perspective and 
of freedom was the most conspicuous of their weaknesses. 


4 RELIGION 


Importance. Religion dominated the political, econornic, intel- 
lectual, and social life of the Egyptians. Their belief in an afterlife 
and the care that they gave their dead are responsible for the 
preservation of a considerable part of the knowledge that is avail- 
able about the ancient Egyptians. They preserved the bodies of 
the dead with such success that, after thousands of years, some of 
the Pharaohs have been identified from their mummies. Food, 
clothing, utensils, art, and literature found in the tombs furnish 
excellent clues to the lives of the people. 

Variety of Religions. The religious practices of the Egyptians 
varied from the most primitive fetishism to a close approach to 
monotheism: Constellations, human beings, gods, and animals all 
received their share of attention. Egyptians worshiped sacred 
animals, the sun, the moon, the Nile River, fertility and generation, 
men, and magic. At times, there was general confusion, an anarchy ' 
of gods; at other times, especially during the reign of Amenhotep 
IV, order was brought out of chaos with the general acceptance 
of one god. 1 

Monotheism. The develópment of monotheism in Egypt was 
closely associated with the growth of centralized government. 
A powerful Pharaoh could dictate the type of religion for his sub- 
jects, and it was to his advantage to have it uniform throughout 
his kingdom. At one time, the sun-god Ra was accepted as the most 
powerful god. He supposedly possessed power over all enemies; he 
. brought the seasons; he was responsible for fertility and for hap- 
piness. Every 24 hours he visited the realm of the dead, but was 
born again out of his own substance. Few gods were completely 
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destroyed in the development toward monotheism. They were 
given less important places, as one of their number was elevated to 
the.most powerful position. Ra, the sun-god, accepted by the 
priests of Heliopolis, held this august position for a time, but he 
was superseded by Amon, the Theban god. With the union of 
the two city-states, a combination of the two gods was made and 
he was called Amon-Ra. Pharaoh Amenhotep IV tried to create a 
really monotheistic religion. He declared Aton the creator and 
ruler of the world, and himself took the name Akhenaton. Aton 


-was neither man nor animal but a sun's disk, representative of the 
. creative power of the sun’s heat. Amenhotep IV (or Akhenaton) ` 


tried to simplify the forms of worship. He spoke of God as pure and 
gracious, the shepherd and the father. The priests resented this 
infringement upon their power and succeeded in overthrowing the 
ruler. Monotheism in a pure form never was attained in ancient Egypt. 
Future Life. Future life was the main point stressed in the 
religion of the Egyptians. They took resurrection for granted, 
as natural as death itself. At first, they believed that future life 
depended upon magic rites, without much association with the kind 
of life that had been spent on éarth. After a time, conduct became 
important. Pietism was resorted to and a life of suffering was 
glorified. Death was likened to the “fragrance of myrrh and lotus- ` 
bloom, . . . like homecoming after war and captivity.” The wick- 
edness of the world was deplored. “Life is wretched, full of sin and 
deception, cast it out from you, be one with the solar flame.” 
The dead were believed to live a curious double life, on earth 
and in heaven. The earthly existence was thought to be assured 
only through the preservation of the body. The bodies of wealthy 
men were mummified and, where this could not be done, images of 
the deceased were placed in the tomb. The earthly spirit dwelt in 
these abodes; if they were destroyed, the spirit would be without 
a home. The earthly spirit was thought to have human desires: 


need for food, clothing, and protection from earthly dangers. One :, 


of the greatest fears of the Egyptian was that these things would 
not be provided when he died. Contracts were made with strangers, 
as well as with relatives, to care for thegtombs, and appeals inverse 
were made ọn the walls of the tombs and the sides of thé coffin, 
asking for consideration from anyone who might wish to disturb 
the fina] resting place. à 
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Great emphasis was put on the voyage of the soul to the next 
world. Egyptians believed that all kinds of evils would be encoun- 
tered. Magic, trickery, and instructions drawn up by the priests 
offered the only hope of escape. The instructions and directions of 
the priests make up a large part of such Egyptian literature as has 
been preserved. The soul of a dead man, after a long voyage, came 
to the Hall of Truth, where the final judgment was made. The 
soul, according to instructions, was to say, *I come before ye with- 
out sin, and have done that wherein the gods are satisfied. I have 
not slain, not robbed, nor stirred up strife, nor lied, nor lost my 
temper, nor committed adultery, nor stolen temple foods. . . . I 
have given bread to the hungry, clothing to thé naked." It was 
believed that if the candidate could say this with energy and con- 
viction he would be forthwith admitted to become one with the 
god forever and live in an eternally delightful paradise, where grain 


grows taller than a man's head and where cool breezes always blow.. . 


If he were found guilty at the judgment seat, the unfortunate 
victim would be thrown into an abyss of destruction, where fearful 
creatures were ready to devour him. 

The Myth of Osiris. The myth of Osiris, which was based upon 
the common practice of worshiping the sun, the Nile, and fertility, 
held a prominent place in Egyptian religion. It seems to have 

_ originated in an attempt to explain the annual death and rebirth 
of vegetation, the cycle of the seasons. Osiris was referred to as the 
divine lord of the Nile. However, he was more than the god of the 
river. His marvelous resurrection after having been put to death 
by the god of darkness and evil, and his having been taken into 
heaven, where he lives eternally, made him a real spiritual force in 
the religious life of the people. Many of the ideas of later religions 
dealing with the creation, the nature, and the destiny of man were 
borrowed from the myth of?Osiris. 

The Pharaoh. The Pharaoh stood at the head of the organiza- 
tion for the control and administration of religion. He himself was 

Bar god, son of Amon-Ra, who ruled by divine birth, as well:as by 
divine right. As chief priest, he presided over religious cere- 
monigs and festivals of the gods. The priests were his aides, to 
administer and to interpret the magic and the ritual to the people. 
These priests soon assumed a prominent. position in Egyptian life. 

"They ate the food presented by the people for the nourishment of 
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the gods, they lived in spacious apartments in the temples, and 
they were exempt from forced labor, military service, and ordinary 
taxation 


5 LITERATURE AND LEARNING 


Writing. The Egyptians were among the earliest people to 
develop a well-defined system of writing. It goes back as far as the 
first dynasty and was well developed by the fourth dynasty. A 
member of Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition in 1799 found a stone, 
commonly called the Rosetta Stone, upon which were inscriptions 
in both Egyptian and Greek. Several years later, a French scholar, 
Champollion, succeeded in working out the key to the hieroglyphics 
and unlocked many of thc secrets of Egyptian life theretofore con- 
cealed. Hieroglyphics were not a popular or general form of writing, 
such as we have today. The word hieroglyphic means sacred carv- 
ing, or the written language of the priests. However, variations of 
the form were used for secular purposes. At first, a definite object 
was represented by a written sign. Later, a particular ideogram 
represented a definite word conveying ideas and conceptions not 
necessarily corresponding to objects. Next came the syllabic stage, 
which was a transitional step in the direction of development of 
alphabetical letters. 

Phonetic writing was not actually realized by the Egyptians, 
but they did have a combination of ideographic, syllabic, and 
alphabetical systems. They never agreed upon any universal form 
of writing. Different scribes experimented with their own indi- 
vidual forms. For practical purposes, they developed a hieratic, or 
literary, script for brüsh writing and an abbreviated form some- 
thing on the order of shorthand, which was called demotic. At first 
this was used exclusively by merchants, but later it was adopted 
by others. These forms were supplanted, eventually, by the simpler 
and more practical Greek method of writing. The Egyptians did, 
however, take some steps toward the formation of an alphabet. For 
use in writing they made a kind of paper from the pith of the papy- 
rus plant and ink from vegetable gum and soot. ° 

Literature. Egyptian literature was predominantly religious 
in nature—praises to gods and Pharachs or instructions for the: 
guidance of departed souls. Two groups of religious writings, “The 
Book of the Dead” and the “Coffin Texts,” written mainly for 
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‘Pharaohs, were found in tombs. The “‘ Coffin Texts” were inscribed 

on wooden coffins of the nobility, while “The Book of the Dead” 

consisted of papyrus rolls found in tombs of ordinary people. 

Other works were devoted to lengthy accounts of deeds of departed 

Pharaolis. Secular literature was scholastic and impersonal, and 


Fie. 9.—Portion of The Book of the Dead. Thebes (19 dynasty, ca. 1275 B.c.). Notice 
- especially the drawing of the human figures, as well as the hieroglyphics. (Courtesy, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum.) 


sellom was signed by the author. Unfortunately, most of the 
extant works are fragmentary, but enough examples have been 
found to show that the Egyptians had a literature comparable to 
their other cultural accomplishments. ‘ ‘The Song of the Harper,” 
belonging to the Middle Empire, is a jovial drinking song. “The 
Dialogue between a Man Weary of Life and His Soul” is one, of 
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the most artistic, emotional, and imaginative of the Egyptian 
poems. It deplores rationalism and insists upon the necessity of 
preparation for eternity. It laments the degrading influence of 
pleasure and worldliness. 

“The Hymn to the Sun," written in the reign of Amenhotep IV. 
is a simple, honest, and sincere vision of the god Aton. 


“Thy dawning is beautiful in the horizon of the sky, 

O living Aton, beginning of life! 

When thou risest in the eastern horizon, 

Thou fillest every land with thy beauty. 

Thou art beautiful, great, glittering, high above every land, 

Thy rays, they encompass the lands, even all that thou hast made. 
. Thou art Re, and thou carriest them all away captive; 

Thou bindest them by thy love. 

Thou art far away, thy rays are upon earth; 

Though thou art on high, thy footprints are the day. . 

'The trees and the plants flourish, 

'The birds flutter in their marshes, 

Their wings unlifted in adoration to thee. 

All the sheep dance upon their feet, 

All winged things fly, . . . 

Thy rays are in the midst of the great green sea. 

All the distant countries, 

Thou makest also their life, . . . 

How excellent are thy designs, O lord of eternity! 

'There is a Nile in the sky for the strangers, 

And for the cattle of every country that go upon their feet. " 

Thy rays nourish every garden; 

When thou risest they live, 

” € 


They grow by thee. . . . ' 


There were also love songs as well as religious praises. In the En 


pire, a poet sang: © s 
“When I kiss you if your lips are open 
` I am joyful even though I lack bzer. . . . $us 


Ah! were I but her negress who attends upon her, 
"I should see the hue of her limbs! . . . ” 


J 
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“The Story of the Doomed Prince” is a fatalistic story of a 
prince born to be killed by a crocodile, a snake, or a dog. The prince 
escapes to a wonderland where he wins the king's daughter. He 
eludes the crocodiles and the snakes, but finally the inevitable hap- 
pens: his pet dog causes his death. “The Story of the Shipwrecked 
Sailor” is a narrative poem, an autobiographical romance of 
adventure. A voyage, a shipwreck, and a rescue by a serpent of 
gold and lapis lazuli, which carries the voyager home in its mouth, 
form the outline of a fascinating story. While the Egyptians never 
achieved a great form of literature, they progressed far in that 
direction. They had the material for a great epic, but no great 
epic appeared. Drama was not developed, although they produced 
a primitive form of mystery play. Their literary works were not 
finished products; however, they were sufficient to class the 
Egyptians as people who had traveled far from a state of barbarism. 
Actually, they produced the first true literature in history. 
Learning. The Egyptians made contributions to culture and 
learning aside from literature. Learning was prized very highly. 


A teacher's instruction to his pupil, found on a papyrus, ad- _ 


monishes, “Give thy heart to learning, and love her like a mother, 
for there is nothing so precious as learning.” They worked out, 
probably as early as 4226 B.c., a systematic method of record- 
ing time on the basis of the solar year. Their year had 365 days, 
with 12 months of 30 days each and five feast days at the end of the 
year. They developed astrology, but scientific astronomy was 
neglected except for star tables. In mathematics, they produced a 
décimal system, with pictures representing units, tens, hundreds, 
thousands, tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands, and millions. 
A lotus leaf stood for 1,000, a tadpole stood for 100,000, and 1,000,- 
ooo was represented by a man striking his hands together above 
his head. The system for indicating uneven numbers was very 
complicated. It took 27 different symbols to write 897. The Egyp- 
tians could multiply and divide by two and three; they could add 
and subtract; and they had a complicated system of fractions. 
Embalming gave them experience in the study of anatomy. 
They studied diseases and’ physical injuries, which they classified 
and sought means to combat. Temperature, pulse, pus, the evacu- 
ations of the bowels, and the kidneys were studied in their effort 
to control disease. A papyrus Rell, 15 feet long, dating about 1600 
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B,C., is one of the oldest treatises on medicine. It describes 48 cases 
in clinical surgery under provisional diagnosis, examination, 
semeiology, diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment. There was little 
knowledge of chemistry. Medicine for internal use was mixed on 
the theory that the nastier was the taste the greater would be the 
curative power. 

The Egyptians had a’ government-supervised educational 
system, in which commerce and politics were taught. The pupil, 
after graduation from the temple school, was sent to a more 
advanced course conducted by officials of the state treasury. On 
graduating, he was apprenticed to an official, who taught him the 
practical side of the profession. Here was one of the earliest school 
systems in history. 


6. ESTIMATE OF EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION 


Compared with modern standards, the civilization of the 
Egyptians may not be impressive, but dne should not forget that 
they were pioneers, originators of civilization. They fell short of 
actually perfecting, but they were practical originators. They set 
civilization on its way after eons of struggle. The people of Egypt 
decidedly raised themselves above barbarians and lived gracefully 
and joyously. They achieved success in government and law, in 
architecture and art, in literature and religion, and in agriculture 
and industry. They had a system of writing and a scientific 
calendar. The Hebrews, the’ Phoenicians, and the Greeks were. 
all students of Egyptian culture and borrowed much from jt. 
Writing, science, architecture, literature, and religion were all 
started on the road of progress by the ancient Egyptians, who 
passed on to successive civilizations a priceless heritage. 

Reasons for Decline. "The reasons for the decline of Egyptian 
civilization afford interesting speculation. The failure to perfect a: 
workable political system, adaptable to expansion and imperial 
administration, was a contributing factor. Exploitation of the 
lower classes and religious intolerance had a retarding influence. 
The priesthood sapped the people of their material wealth and tlis-, 


. couraged independent thinking. Finally, Egypt was confronted 


with formidable rivals more efficient in the art of war. Assyrians, 
Persians, Macedonians, and Romans subjected Egypt, in the order 


mentioned. Though the country's political independence was 
a ; 
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- destroyed, her civilization continued. The city of Alexandria was 


e 


built by Alexander the Great of Greece at a time when Egyptian 
political independence had long been a thing of the past; but the 
new seaport became a commercial and intellectual center of 
Hellenistic civilization, with a pervasive Greek influence. 


II. CIVILIZATION OF THE EASTERN 
- PART OF THE “FERTILE CRESCENT” 


Geography. The civilization centers of southwestern Asia 
were located on a fringe of fertile land forming a crescentlike 
semicircle, reaching from Sinai to the Tigris-Euphrates river 


‘system. The “Fertile Crescent” (originally so named by Professor 


Breasted) is the only land very suitable for agriculture in the 
whole of southwestern Asia. Nomadic peoples from the surrounding 
deserts poured into the unprotected region. The agelong struggle 
for the control of Mesopotamia is a continuous story, with episodes 
from earliest history to our own time. The Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers rise in the mountains of Armenia and flow in a parallel 
course southward into the Persian Gulf. The two’ streams unite 
before they enter the sea and form a marshy plain overgrown with 
reeds and brush. Farther inland, the valley is fertile and well 
suited for agriculture. Irrigation projects were necessary, as they. 
were in Egypt, to furnish adequate water supply between the 
annual inundations. The plain of Shinar contained about 8,000 
square miles of land suitable for agriculture. The civilization of 
Mesopotamia, like that of Egypt, was of a river-valley type. The 
people in this. region were almost as dependent on the Tigris- 
Euphrates as the Egyptians were on the Nile. 

The peoples of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, in some respects, 
did not enjoy the advantages that the Egyptians had. Geograph- 
ically, they were not so well secluded. Their land was subjected to 
numerous invasions. ‘“ Mesopotamia was like a reservoir into which 
there constantly poured streams of different people."! The absence 
of building stone in any quantities forced the inhabitants of the 
valley to use sun-dried bricks, which were easily and quickly 
destroyed. Their writing’was on clay tablets, many of which have 
been lost for the same reason. 

The People. The great influx of various nomadic racial types 

1 Barnes, H. E., The History of Western Civilization (Harcourt, Brace, 1935), I, 118. 
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into the Tigris-Euphrates Valley produced such a complexity that 
classification is difficult. The Sumerians were neither pure Mediter- 
ranean nor Alpine in their physical characteristics, Also, they can- 
not be classified as Semitic—a term that must be regarded as 
cultural or linguistic rather than racial. They were stocky in 
stature and had oval faces and high, straight noses. The Hittites, 


' the Turanians, and the Kassites, although not of the same type as . 


the Sumerians, were not Semitic. The most important group of 
people that inhabited the eastern part of the Fertile Crescent 
possessed a Semitic culture. Racially, they are generally listed as 
Mediterranean. They came into the valley as nomadic people from 
the Arabian Desert. The Babylonians and the Assyrians made the 
greatest advance politically and culturally. 


i. THE SUMERIANS 


Government. Sumerian tradition tells the story of a long period 
of prosperity and a well-developed, orderly society. There are : 
records of floods that destroyed cities and accounts of the rebuild- 
ing of these cities. Greatest among them were Ur, Lagash, Umma, 
and Nippur. The Sumerians drained the marshlands and developed 
a powerful political system that lasted almost 1,500 years. The 
king of a city—patesti, in the Sumerian tongue—was the “tenant 
farmer” of the god. His “lease” was renewed each year, during a 
great festival held in honor of the god. The duties of the king 
included collecting offerings, supervising farming and workshops, 
legalizing all business transactions, and defending the city. He 
was merely a “great man"—the servant, not the source, of law 
and responsible to the gods for its enactment. The protection of 
the rights of the individual gave a breadth and balance to Sumerian 


` culture. Warfare between the various cities was a common practice. 


The chief cause for rivalry was overdand and water. Sometimes a 
change in the course of the river would lead to open hostilities. 
There was also the constant threat of invasion. from neighboring 
nomads that necessitated alertness and in some cases led to unity: 
among rival cities to repel an invader. 

Akkad. Sumerian culture was. spread over all Mesopgtamia 
and even came into contact with Cfete and Egypt through the 
conquests of Akkad (ca. 2500-2370 p.c.). The culture of the Akkad- 
ians was Semitic and, under Sargon I (ca. 2500 B.c.), developed a 


rd 
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great kingdom including most of the Sumerian cities. Sumerian 
culture was accepted and spread over the greater part of the area. 
The kingdom was destroyed by barbarians, but was restored by 
the rulers of the city of Ur about 2298 s.c. Ur was a splendid city, 
with walls, palaces, and temples. The great ziggurat temple built 
in honor of Nannar, the moon-god, was the most notable building. 
Part of it is still standing. The Babylonians conquered the whole 
territory about 2200 B.c. 

Sumerian Culture. The greatest contribution of the Sumerians 
was their system of writing, which was in use about 4000 B.c. They 
wrote on clay tablets with a reed, making wedge-shaped marks—a 
system that is referred to as cuneiform. Sumerians took their idea 
of writing from cylinder seals used originally as personal symbols. 
Later, these symbols were employed to identify religious and eco- 
nomic terminologies. Designs or signs, each representing a syllable, 
were developed into graphs representing people, animals, plants, 
temples, gods, and cities. Finally, graphs were associated with 
specific words and component syllables. The Semites, the Hittites, 
and the Persians adopted this method of writing. The Phoenician 
alphabet ultimately superseded it in the Ist century s.c. The 
Sumerians devised a moon calendar with 12 divisions, adding an 
extra whenever necessary to bring the year into harmony with the 
seasons. Each yéar was named for some important event—a storm, 
a battle, or the death of some important person—that occurred 
during the year. The Sumerian system of numerals had 60 as the 
unit, and the weight measure was the mina, which was divided into 
60 shekels. Notable contributions other than writing and a calendar 
were the potter’s wheel and that significant invention, the wheeled 
vehicle. The Sumerians provide the oldest known center of scien- 
tific observation permanently recorded, including language study, 
jurisprudence, mathematics, and natural sciences. Texts containing 
botanical and chemical terms that are still used by scientists in 
these fields have been found, dating from the’2d millennium s.c. 

Seals cut in stone and beautifully decorated metalwork con- 
stitute the greater part of the art of the Sumerians. Their numer- 
ous seals form an inclusive record, not only of Sumerian art, but 
also Of Sumerian history. We know very little about the architec- 
ture. of these people, because their buildings, made of sun-dried 
brick, could. not. withstand centuries of.exposure. Of the temples, 
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the one at Nippur was somewhat on the order of an Egyptian 
pyramid. Temples served as homes for the gods, instead of as 
burial places for human beings. The homes of the people were 
unattractive huts, except those intended for the priests, and even 
these did not approach the grandeur of Egyptian buildings. 
Sumerian Mythology. ‘Sumerian religion was mainly nature 
worship. Dreams were regarded as revelations from the lower 


Fic. 10.—Limestone relief, royal tombs of Ur. (ca. 3000 m.c.). (Courtesy, University of 
Pennsyloania Museum.) y c 


world and any natural phenomenon might be regarded as an omen. 
Life was pervaded by evil spirits that filled the air. There were 
thousands of deities, most of which ‘were represented in nature 
objects. Astrology was practiced by priests, who believed that the 
movement of heavenly bodies represented the will of the gods and 
could be used to ascertain their wishes. Offerings were made to the 
gods to prevail upon them to grant sufficient rainfall for the crops, 
Similar pleas were made for the prevention of floods. Sumerians: 
had no clear conception of afterlife. To them, the next world was 
a forbidding place, to which both the righteous and the evil 
descended. The Sumerians introduced mvthological and historical 
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epics. Many of their stories—those of the creation, the fall of man, 
the flood, and the tower of Babel—were adopted by the Hebrews 
and written into the Old Testament. 


2. THE BABYLONIANS 


a. GOVERNMENT 


The Babylonians were a people with Semitic culture who 
gained control of Mesopotamia following the supremacy of the 
Akkadians, and who succeeded in assimilating Sumerian and 
Semitic accomplishments into a single cultural tradition. The 
name of the new kingdom was derived from Babylon, the chief 
city. Semites, Sumerians, and many other divergent elements were 
to be included under one term, Babylonian. 

Hammurabi (2123-2081 s5.c.), the greatest of the kings of 
Babylon, united Mesopotamia and established a centralized 
government. He was more famous as ruler and organizer than as 
warrior. The land was administered with an interest and initiative 
similar to that with which a patriarch of the desert ruled his family. 
Hammurabi governed with an iron hand, his authority being based 
upon divine origin. As his power was absolute, the fate of the 
country and of the people depended on his mercy. There are two 
chief sources of information for the study of Hammurabi’s rule: 
a collection of 55 of his letters, and a monument bearing the code 
of laws. Among the numerous matters touched upon in the letters. 
are “‘an order to finish cleaning out the canal in the city of Erich," 
and, “an inquiry concerning the misappropriations of temple ` 
revenues.” Many things that cannot be found in any other source 
are revealed clearly in these letters. 

The Code of. Hammurabi. The code of laws is the most famous 
of all the remains of Hammurabi's rule. One copy; carved upon a. 
diorite stone shaft about 8 feet high, has béen preserved. Ham- 
murabi is depicted as receiving the laws from the sun-god. He tried 
to rnake his subjects believé that the laws were divine. thus giving 
them sanctity and enhancing the position of the king. It is apparent 
that Hammurabi did not originate all the laws, for many of them 
appear in old Sumerian records. What he did-do was to codify and 
enforce them. This code, the oldest known in a complete form, is 
modern in several respects. Judges were appointed to try cases, a 


' introduced into Greece à 


great advancement over the blood-feud system practiced by most 
of the people at that time. The principle of “an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth” continued to be practiced, but under the super- 
vision of the state. If a house fell and killed the son of a house- 
holder, the builder must suffer the loss of his own son. Death 
penalties were common. Conviction for adultery meant death for 
both parties concerned, and harboring a runaway slave resulted in 
capital punishment. s 4 

Women occupied a comparatively high position; they could 
own property, have equal rights in divorce, and bring lawsuits. 
They could engage in business and become professional scribes. 
Justice to the widow and the orphan was assured. Heavier fines 
were imposed upon the rich than upon the poor, because they could 
better afford to pay. The lower classes and even slaves were pro- 
tected by law. Slaves might own property, marry, and will their 
possessions to their children. Freedom from bondage was obtained 
easily, and only runaway slaves were branded. 

Social and Economic Conditions. Much has been learned from 
the code about Babylonian social and economic conditions. In- 
equality of social groups and special privileges to the select were 
recognized. There were three social groups, as evidenced in the 
provisions for penalties and compensations for injuries. The 
wealthy could exact retaliation in kind for personal injuries and 
paid heavier fees and fines. The second group had to accept pay- 
ment for injuries; and the third group; the slaves, were treated as 
personal property. Weavers, dyers, Carpenters brickmakers, 
goldsmiths, jewelers, sculptors, potters, tailors, metalworkers, and 
brewers were mentioned and their rights were guaranteed. The 
craftsmen were held to strict regulations for the quality of their 
work. Canals and roads were built by forced labor. ' 
which was highly developed, comprised the chief 
basis of economic life. Herodotus wrote, vu all ques that 
we know there is none which is so fruitful in grain. . . . 4t 18 80 
fruitful as to yield commonly two hundred-fold. . . - The blade - 
of the wheat plant and barley plantis often four fingers in breadth. 
Orchards of fruits and nuts and, above,all, the dite, were comemcn 
in Mesopotamia. The grape and the olive were cultivated and later 
nd Rome. Trade was regulated under 


government supervision. Business contracts are mentioned in the 


Agriculture, 
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code. Deeds of settlement, leases, land deeds, promissory notes, 
interest rates were all standardized and defined. 

Eclipse and Restoration. Babylonia was conquered by the Kas- 
sites about 1700 B.c. They introduced the horse, which was of great 
significance in later history. The Kassites destroyed much of the 
civilization of the Babylonians and brought to a close thé first 
epoch of the cultural history of Mesopotamia. There was a brief 
but brilliant revival of Babylonian civilization under King Nebu- 
chadnezzar II (ca. 604—562 3.c.), the greatest warrior, statesman, 
and builder of all the rulers after Hammurabi. His most lasting 
work was the rebuilding of the city of Babylon. The famous Hahg- 
ing Gardens, which the Greeks included among the seven wonders 
of the world, were on a sort of artificial mountain, constructed 
under his direction for the pleasure of his wife, a native of moun- 
tainous country. 


b. THE Arts 


Architecture. Babylonian architecture has disappeared al- 
most completely. Accounts of the temples preserved in the litera- 
ture furnish the chief source of information. The tower temples, 
known as ziggurais, were built in stages, like small artificial 
mountains. One such pyramidal structure was 650 feet high and 
built in seven stages. On the top of the tower were a shrine and 
rooms for the home of the god. It is believed that this high tower 
was constructed to appease the god for having been moved from 
the mountains (his original home). The principal hall was supposed 
to be the god's reception chamber, for receiving those who wished 
to pay him homage. There were other rooms provided for carrying 
out different parts of the ritual. The birth and burial chambers, 
rooms for the god's family and the lesser gods, an elaborate court, 
and numerous chapels completed the extensive abode. The un- 
attractive brick walls were covered with zich woven carpets, 
colored tiles, and Mosaics, giving the structure a very ornate effect. 
_The Biblical tower of Babel was possibly of this type of construc- 
tion: In all the architecture of the Babylonians, including the king's 
palaces, which were built on somewhat the same style, there was 
asconspicuous absence of columns and colonnades. The Babylonians 
did, however, make true arches, constructed with wedge-shaped 
blocks. In the later period, buildings were further elaborated, 
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but much the same pattern was followed. until the time of the 
Assyrians. ^ - E i 
Other Arts. Babylonian sculptures were inferior to those of the 
Egyptians and much less numerous. Men and animals were carved 
in mixed profile, with the idea of representing actions as seen at dif-" 
ferent times. This gave the finished product a weird effect, but the 
artist could convey an idea with the use of only a few figures. The - 
development of seals, the use of which was borrowed from the Sume- 


Fic, rX.—Ziggurat at Ur, from a water-color restoration. (Courtesy, University of Pennsyl- ~ 
vania Museum.) : 


rians, was the greatest artistic accomplishment of the Babylonians. 
Every Babylonian, from commoner to king, had his personal 
seal. Sargon’s seal shows the king’s name above two bulls, placed 
back to back, lifting their heads to drink from two streams of water 
that issue from a vase held by a god.cIt depicts water as: a gift 
of the gods to man and beast. The seals furnish an interesting source 
of information, for many of them have been preserved. , 

c. RELIGION 7 


Religious Cults and Practices. The Babylonians had many 
practices and beliefs in their religion. 'Fheir chief concern about 
future life was to remain dead and not be disturbed, to lie motion- 
less throughout eternity. Marduk, god of Babylon, was generally 
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recognized as supreme, but he was not beyond challenge from 
others. Ishtar, the mother of the gods, who possessed control 
over reproduction among plants, beasts, and human beings, com- 
manded almost universal attention. Associated with Ishtar was 
her husband Tammuz, the vegetation god, who died each year and 
went to the lower regions. Ishtar always went in search of him 
and, while they were gone, vegetation died, but when they returned 
it revived. An elaborate ritual developed around this practice, 


,, Fis. 12,—Babylonian tablet, “Story of the Creation of the World and the Deluge." 
Nippur (ca. 2200 5.c.). Note the cuneiform style of writing. (Courtesy, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum.) 


which explained seasonal changes to the satisfaction of Baby- 
lonians. 

The chief motive in worship by Babylonians seems to have 
been to obtain substantial benefits from the gods and to escape 
their vengeance. The art of divination, the ability to foretell 
the future, was granted to chosen individuals by the gods. A 
diviner used sheep's lives, the stars, and the planets to foretell 
the future. Every woman who hoped to bear children was expected 
to go to the temple of Ishtar and sell herself for one hour to some 
unknown man. The wages for her harlotry were to be dedicated to 
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the goddess. Priests seem to have put themselves-in readiness to 
play the part of the stranger and many grew rich accepting gifts 


. for their services to desperate virgins. It would be most unfair to 


judge the Babylonian priests from this practice alone. Many of 
their hymns were very idealistic and beautiful: 


“The sin which I sinned I know not; 
My god has visited me in wrath. 
I sought help, but none took my hand; 
I wept but none gave ear. 
To my god, the merciful god, I turn and pray; 
How long, O lord! 
O god cast not away your servant, 
But turn my sin into a blessing.” 


General Character. Babylonian religion never progressed be- 
yond polytheism. Babylonians imagined the world peopled with 
demons and the gods were at times depicted as miserable wretches, 
cringing and crouching from dangers, like dogs. Fear held the 
people in subjection, and the element of love, as a dominant 
factor in worship, was lacking. "Their conception of sin was external 


' and general, and they atoned merely for their inability to do right. 


They excused their sins on the basis that they were not gods and 
could do no better. Babylonians were relatively uninterested in 
afterlife, which they considered dismal at best. They concentrated 
on improving man’s existence on earth. 


d. LITERATURE AND LEARNING i 
Character. The Babylonians prized learning very highly. “Ye 
who.shall excel in tablet writing shall shine like the sun,” was one 


of their proverbs. Men were trained for clerical work in. temple 


schools, and other *types of cultural pursuits were encouraged. 
ing, altering it some- 


They adopted the Sumerian cuneiform writ p 
what; but it never reached the alphabet stage. The priests super- 
vised and passed upon the written works before they were preserved 
in the temples. Mythology and epics Were favorite forms of 
literature. Many of them were attempts to explain the existente 


of man and his relationship with the universe. 3 i 
Epics. The great epic of Gilgamesh contains several different 
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Babylonian myths. Gilgamesh was a legendary ruler who had 
survived the Deluge and escaped death. : 


“Two-thirds of him is god, 
One-third of him is man, 
There's none who can match the form of his body. . . . 
All things he saw, even to the ends of the earth, 
He underwent all, learned to know all; 
He peered through all secrets, ‘ 
Through wisdom’s mantle that veileth all. 
What was hidden he saw, 
What was covered he undid; / 
Of times before the stormflood he brought report. 
He went on a long journey far away, 
Giving himself toil and distress; 
Wrote then upon a stone tablet the whole of his labor.” 


The story of the flood is interesting. The gods in a fit of anger 
decided to drown the human race; but the secret was betrayed to 
a good man in a village, who built an ark. The downpour came, but 
after many days the gods repented and instructed the good men to 
replenish the earth. Another episode concerns the story of Enkider, 
a naked giant with long golden hair. He fought Gilgamesh, was 
finally killed, went to the underworld, and returned to describe the 
lower regions. In still another story, Gilgamesh meets and kills the 
“heavenly bull," thus angering Ishtar. To atone, Gilgamesh 
crosses the waters of death and returns with an herb that restores 
youth. The whole epic, by comparison, stands in literature as one 
of the magnificent portrayals of the struggles of mankind in war, in 
love, and in death. The Babylonians had a mythology as pictur- 
esque as that of the Greeks, and some of the descriptions remind 
one of Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Other Forms of Literature. In addition to epic poetry, there 
was a large amount of writing called “temple literature": psalms, 
hyrans, and prayers. Examples of “Wisdom literature,” or fables, 
were numerous. Animals were given semihuman roles, and the 
story was supplied with as moral aptly stated, The eagle was a 
creature of violence, the fox was a robber, and the ox an example 
of strength. Epigrams replete with wisdom and philosophy were 
common: 
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‘Avoid vulgarity and hatred.” 

“Do not hasten to speak in public.” 

“Guard well the interest of your superior.” 

“There is a disease for which there is no physician; it is to 
have no food to eat.” 

Learning. The Babylonians were scientific-minded. They sur- 
veyed the universe and arranged their conclusions in tabulated 
forms. They followed the;start made by the Sumerians in numera- 
tion by sixties and established the idea of giving value to numbers 
in accordance with their position. Three figures were used for 
numeration: a sign for r, which could be repeated up to 9; a sign 
for 10, repeated up to 50; and a sign for roo. Mathematicians 
worked out tables for multiplication and division and for the 
halves, quarters, thirds, squares, and cubes of the most important 
numbers. They developed a lunar calendar, divided the year into 
12 lunar months, agreeing in length with the phases of the moon, 
and invented a seven-day week. They perfected a sundial, and 
mapped the movements of the sun, the moon, and the planets. 
Preventive medical practice consisted mostly of incantations, but 
it is clear that herbs were used to combat certain diseases. Sun- 
flower seed was recommended for toothache, milk for stomach 
trouble, and an oil shampoo and beer were prescribed for baldness. 
Scientific accomplishments, however, were limited, because natural 
laws were considered of less importance than were miracles and 
irregularities. An astronomical, as contrasted with an astrological, 
view of the universe was never developed by the Babylonians. 
e. ESTIMATE OF BABYLONIAN CIVILIZATION 5 

The importance of Babylonian civilization as a background for 
later developments is just beginning to be fully appreciated. 
Archaeological discoveries, particularly those of the Germans, have 
thrown a flood of light upon the high state of this culture. Many 
things that for a long time were considered of later origin are now 
known to have had their beginnings in Babylonia. Most of the suc- 
ceeding civilizations in southwestern Asia and even in Greece owe 
much to the Babylonians. They studieé the past, unhampereti by 
the idea of future life. They preserved many legends—not only 
their own, but also those of other people—which present an inter- 
esting background for the Hebrew Bible. Science made a real 
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beginning under their critical and analytical observations. They 
developed units for the measurement of length, cubic capacity, 
time, and weight. In literature, they evolved the epic, penitential 
psalms, fables, and proverbs. The foundations of mathematics, 
astronomy, archaeology, history, medicine, grammar, lexicography, 
and philosophy were established. Indeed, the Babylonians charted 
previously unknown routes on the sea of learning. Their intellectual 
signposts guided many a scholar in centuries that followed. 


3 ASSYRIAN CIVILIZATION: A SEQUEL 
TO BABYLONIAN 4 
The Assyrian Empire. Assyria occupied a very prominent 
place in the history of the Near East, but the Assyrians borrowed 
most of their culture from the Babylonians. The Assyrians were 
cruel conquerors, and for nearly 300 years their mighty armies 
moved from one victorious battle to another. Assur, the Assyrian 


capital, was located on the Tigris River about 200 miles north of: 


Babylon. Sargon II (722-705 s.c.) and his son Sennacherib 
(705-681 B.c.) conquered the whole of the Fertile Crescent and 
extended the Assyrian domain from the Taurus to the borderlands 
of Egypt. The empire was destroyed by the Medes and the Persians 
about 606 s.c. Nineveh, the later capital of the Assyrians and the 

most magnificent of all ancient cities, was completely destroyed. 
Babylon was rebuilt by the Chaldeans, the last of the great 
Semitic empires in Mesopotamia, and for a brief period the proud 
city again ruled the fertile valley of the two rivers. 

Civilization of the Assyrians. Military and political organiza- 
tions were the chief contributions of the Assyrians. Their soldiers 
were among the first to be equipped with iron weapons, battering 
rams, and war chariots. The army was divided into corps of infan- 
try, charioteers, and engineers. The army was the state; everything 
centered in it. The government was very highiy centralized. The 
king was really a general, directing the affairs of his state, both 
civil and military. Personally appointed governors and messengers 
kept him in close touch with all the important centers of his em- 
pire, Possibly the first public postal system was developed by the 
Assyrians, later to be adopted by the Persians. 

Assyrian sculpture was more realistic and lifelike than that of 
the Babylonians. Much of the subject matter was taken from 
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military life, which was glorified not only in art but in political 
and social circles as well. Bas-relief was developed to great perfec- 
tion by the Assyrians. Animals were portrayed more successfully 
than men, Human figures in Assyrian reliefs are stiff and coarse, 
with large heads, long whiskers, and invisible necks. They are all 
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Fic. 13.—Assyrian “winged bull.” (Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 


alike, as if the artists followed a model designed for the purpose. 
However, in the case of animals it is different; vigor of action and 
féeling is shown. Horses, and lions seem to have been favorite sub- 
jects; but asses, goats, dogs, deer, and birds were depicted. The 
horses of Sargon II on the reliefs of Khorsabad, the wounded lion- 
ess from Sennacherib’s palace, the dying lion from Ashurbanipal’s, 
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and the resting lioness are still recognized -as masterpieces in 
bas-relief. 

The Assyrians added some practical knowledge in chemistry, 
in the making of glass, and in the preparation of ores. A great 
library was built at Nineveh, that became a leading cultural city. 
However, the greatest achievement of this people was in military 
and political organization. Life of the nobility was luxurious but 
stiff and harsh, a characteristic of a militaristic state. When the 
power of Assyria was broken, there was a general sigh of relief. 
Few cared to preserve what a government so cruel and inhuman 
had built up. 


III. CIVILIZATIONS OF THE WESTERN PART 
OF THE FERTILE CRESCENT 


1 THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


The Land. The western arm of the Fertile Cresent lacks 
the benefit of the two great rivers that dominate Mesopotamia. 
There is a fringe of fertile land between the desert and the Medi- 
terranean Sea, but there is no vast plain with abundant facilities 
for agriculture. The early inhabitants were wedged in between 
the sea and the desert and their occupations reflect a combination 
of the influences of both. The grasslands bordering the desert fur- 
nished grazing for flocks, and the sea invited tradesmen to seek 
profits through trading with other peoples. Because of the more 
varied contacts of these people, their culture was more cosmopoli- 


tan than that of peoples living within the narrow limits of a river . 


valley. This was especially true of the Phoenicians and even more 
so of the Aegeans. 

The People. The Hittites, the Aramaeans, the Hebrews, and 
the Phoenicians were „the most important peoples who inhabited 
the western part of the “Fertile Crescent in early times. The Hittites 
were the only people of the four mentioned who did not have a 
Semitic culture. Anthropologists are not agreed as to their classifi- 
cation, but they are generally listed as Indo-Europeans. The Arg- 
maeans were Semitic nomads before thef took up their abode in 
the Fertile Crescent. The Hebrews were Semitic, but they inherited 


numerous characteristics of some of the people with whom they . 


came in contact. They acquired, for example, the aquiline nose 


^ 
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from intermarriage with the Hittites. The Phoenicians were 
closely related to the Hebrews and the Aramaeans, but they con- 
fined their settlements to the Syrian coast on the northeast corner 
of the Mediterranean Sea. 


2 THE HITTITES AND THE ARAMAEANS 


The Hittites. The Hittites were more widely dispersed and in 
some respects their influence was more far-reaching than that of 
any other of the early peoples. Their earliest kingdom was in the 
north central part of Asia Minor, along the Halys River. The 
period of their greatest power was about 1350 B.c. They developed 
a fealistic art and were teachers of the Assyrians in architecture. 
The Assyrians copied their walls, gates, palace porches, and 
methods of decoration. The Hittites were the originators of the 
Mother Goddess of fertility. Their greatest contribution was iron, 
which was adopted by all the civilized peoples of the age and which 
served as a connecting link between the peoples of Egypt, the 
Fertile Crescent, and the Aegean World. After the middle of the 
13th century B.c., Hittite power began to decline, and by the close 
of that century it had disappeared, except for small strongholds 
in northern Syria. 

The Aramaeans. Around 1000 B.C. there were three important 
Aramaic city-states: Hamath, Zoba, and Damascus. Damascus, 
located at the head of the caravan route across the desert to Baby- 
lon, was an important trade center. The Aramaeans were great 
traders and controlled the inland trade of the Near East in much 
the same way as the Phoenicians controlled the sea trade. They 
were the carriers of merchandise between Mesopotamia, Phoenicia, 
and Egypt. Their writing and language were even more important 
to posterity. They had an alphabet, which supplanted cuneiform 
and hieroglyphic forms 6f writing. Aramaic, it will be remembered, 
was the language that Jesus spoke. The Aramaic dialect was prac- 
tically the international language of the Levant at the beginning 
of the Christian Era. 


Lj 


, 3.THE HEBREWS 


Environment. 'The Hebrews established their kingdom in 
Palestine. The northern part, Israel, had some fertile valleys and 
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the people were comparatively prosperous. In the southern part, 
Judah, which had insufficient rainfall, the soil was barren and 
rocky. This geographical difference was reflected in the lives of the 
people. The Judeans glorified a life of suffering and privation and 
immortalized the shepherd and his flock. The Israelites were 
worldly and materialistic in their philosophy and religion. They. 
lived a life of luxury and worshiped the “golden calf." The Hebrews 
borrowed many of the ideas of the people who occupied Palestine 
before they arrived. They adopted the houses of the Canaanites, 
or built similar ones,:and copied their woolen clothing. The 
Philistines taught them the art of warfare, and the Aramaeans 
influenced their language. 


a. GovERNMENT 


The Hebrew State. For centuries, the Hebrews gradually fil- 
tered into Palestine from the desert, and for a long time they had: 
no centralized political institution. The warlike Philistines, who 
lived in the southwest corner of Palestine, effectively opposed the 
unification of the Hebrews for some time. There was no unity in 
political administration. The 12 more or less independent tribes 
were administered in the fashion of families with patriarchs. “In 
those days there was no king in Israel, but every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes” (Judg., 17:6). Saul (ca. 1028- 
1013 B.C.) first united the Hebrews, but his rule was cut short with 
a disastrous defeat by the Philistines. David (ca. 1013-973 B-C.) 
succeeded in reuiniting the scattered tribes, and crowned his 
achievements with a victory over the ancient enemies. David's 
son, Solomon (ca. 973-933 5.c.), fell heir to the accomplishments 
of his forefathers and reaped the fruits of their sacrifice in a rule of 
luxury and happiness. 

In 930 B.C., the kingdom was divided, because of the difference 
between the northern and southern sections and the weakness of 
the central government. The Hebrews were never very successful 
political administrators. Their central government, at its best, 
was little more than an ecclesiastical organization. God ruled oyer 
all and was the source of political as well as religious authority. 
A king was a sort of necessary evil, to maintain order, protect 
freedom of speech, and encourage trade. , G 

Conquest and Destruction. A divided Hebrew kingdom could 
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not withstand the attacks of the Assyrians. In 722 B:C., Israel was 
conquered and many of the people were carried away as captives. 
The Judeans felt secure under the protection of their god, whom 
they considered powerful enough to overcome any enemy. How- 
ever, in 586 B.c., Nebuchadnezzar, the Chaldean king, destroyed 
Jerusalem. The Judeans were dispersed; some of them were taken 
as captives, and others fled into Egypt. The hope for the future 
was kept alive, while they were in Egypt, by the prophet Jeremiah. 
He predicted a revival of their power and a return to even greater 
glory, because of their suffering. When the Persians overthrew the 
Chaldeans and the Assyrians, many of the Hebrews returned to 
their native land, rich in experience but poor in material wealth. 
Their wanderings and sufferings enabled them to develop a religion 
upon which rest the foundations of Christianity, but their political 
power never reached any great height. 


Music. The Hebrews used music extensively in their religious 
ceremonies. The melodies probably developed from rhythmical 
recitation of the verses of their creed. Musical instruments, par- 
ticularly the harp, were used as accompaniment to voices. An 
orchestra and a choir are mentioned in connection with services at 
the Temple. Unfortunately, neither the music nor the directions 
have been deciphered. Love songs and dances are also mentioned, 
but none of them has been found, unless the “Song of Solomon" 
in the Old Testament is an example. 

The Hebrews contributed very little in architecture, paint- 
ing, or sculpture. They lived in a world of imagination, net 
within walls erected and decorated by the hand of man. The 
'Temple is a possible exception, but even this, their most elaborate 
construction, was a- simple uniform sanctuary without many 
decorations. The priestly procession, the music, and the recitation 
of their ritual were th& only decorations they desired. Their religion 
prevented any progress in painting and sculpture. In 622 B.c., the 
prophets advised the destruction of all the images in the land of 
Judah, and while in exile they were charged by their leaders not 
to portray either earthly or heavenly objects in artistic form. . 
As a consequence, it is casy to see why that phase of their cuitural 


life was neglected. 
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c. RELIGION 

Origin. The religion of the Hebrews was the consummation 
of their ideals and the embodiment of most of their activities. The 
seeds of the religion were sown while the people were nomadic | 
tribes struggling for existence in the desert, which in the daytime | 
quivered with heat and by night was unpleasantly cold. Many of | 
the gods of the Canaanites and the Aramaic peoples were accepted, | 
wholly or in part, by the Hebrews, as were the nature gods of the | 
Babylonians. Tammuz, the god of vegetation, who died each | 
summer but was brought to life by the autumn rains, was the most | 
important of their pastoral gods. The settlement of the Hebrews l 
within the Fertile Crescent altered their religion, but the no- | 
madic background was not destroyed. The Israelites broke almost | 
entirely from their earlier environment and their religion became 
typically materialistic, but it was not so with the Judeans. Their 
continued struggle to live from the poor soil of their country en- 
abled them to keep the spirit of their old traditions and to build | 
upon these a wonderful philosophical and ethical religion. Poor 
soil and the hardships of exile accentuated their earlier influences. 
However, a cultural contact with advanced people aided in the 
development of an advanced religious philosophy. 

Jehovah. The idea of Jehovah, the God of the Hebrews, 
evolved from many sources. 'To him were given characteristics held 
by gods of other people; he supposedly helped his followers wrestle 
with the terrors of the desert while they were still nomads; he was 
believed to have fought battles for his chosen people against the 
Canaanites, and was depended upon to crush the Assyrian god, 
Assur. For a long time, he was considered to be a god of battle. | 
Moses spoke of him as a God of war (Exod., 15:3), and.David is | 

| 
| 


reputed to have said, “He teacheth my hands to war” (II Sam.,. 
22:35). When Hezekiah, King of Judah, was threatened in a letter 
from the Assyrian king, the letter was read to Jehovah and his 
counsel was implored. To the Hebrews, God was anthropomorphic; 
he possessed human form, with hands, with feet, with eyes, and 
with a heart. He understood man and sympathized with him. The 
chief manifestation of the divine will was in the experience of the 
" social process. It gave to the Hebrews a history with a religious 
meaning. Whatever happened to the chosen people had significance 
in terms of Jehovah's purposes. 
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It was Moses who really gave to the Hebrews their loving, all- 
powerful, and ever-just God. He contended that for the Hebrews 
there was but one God. Moses led his followers to the foot of the 
Holy Mountain, where they committed themselves to the one God, 
a holy contract in which the Hebrews promised to worship Jehovah 
and Jehovah promised to favor the Hebrews. He gave his chosen 
people the Ten Commandments, and they felt that so long as they 
obeyed these commandments they would be: protected. Before the 
time of Isaiah, Jehovah was regarded as being solely a god of the 
Hebrews, being one among many lesser gods. Moses sang, “Who 
is like unto thee, O Lord, among the Gods ?" (Exod., 15: 11; 18:11); 
and Solomon said, “Great is our god above all gods” (II Chron., 
2: 5). Not until political unity was attained under David and 
Solomon did Jehovah become the sole god of the Hebrews. 

Work. of the Prophets. A great many of the characteristics of 
the Hebrew religion are reflections of their natural surroundings 
and experiences, but much. of the formulation and codification of 
the faith is the work of the prophets. They placed Judaism upon a 
sound ethical basis, making it a morality religion, rather than re- 
demptive. To the Hebrews, the true prophet was one whose mind 
was open to the meaning of a new historical experience from which 
he could deduce the will’of God. Amos (ca. 760 B.c.) was an early - 
Hebrew prophet, a simple herdsman whom Jehovah commanded to 
leave his flock and serve ‘him and to speak the words of God. He 
was not a philosopher but a prophet, and one of the first thinker- 
poets of the human race. God, to Amos, was everything. All else, 
including man and the world, were insignificant. Man’s unique 
position was to be able to know and serve God, which was a 
departure from the religious ideas of the Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians. God, to the Babylonians, was closely linked with nature, 
and the Egyptians believed it possible to become one with God 
after death. Amos finally conceived the distinction between God 
and man, but recognized the great gift bestowed upon man in 
being able to know the infinite wisdom of the Creator. Amos 
believed that God had no material form but that one could See, 
hear, and feel him in spirit. He declared that the sins of the nation 
were oppression and social injustice. Fhe cause of the oppréssed 
class was of great concern to Amos. He prophesied the fall of 


Israel because of materialism, and his prediction came true. 
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Isaiah (ca. 724-680 B.c.) carried on the work of Amos. He 
developed an elaborate vision of God's summons and made it more 
adaptable to Jerusalem (ca. 724-680 s.c.). He founded a pro- 
phetic principle, which became the guide and inspiration of the 
Hebrews and formed the foundations of Christianity. When 
the hosts of Sennacherib were at the gates of Jerusalem, the Judeans 
were disappointed that Jehovah did not strike them down. Isaiah 
boldly preached that it was not a struggle between Jehovah and 
Assur, but that Jehovah ruled the whole world. 'The Assyrians 
were merely the lash in the hands of the true God, which he was 
using to punish the Judeans ior their evil practices. This fore- 
shadowed the idea of a universal God and put the responsibility 
for deliverance directly upon the shoulders of the people. God 
was no longer expected to fight man's battles; the people must 
do it themselves for the glorification of God. Isaiah gave to his 
depressed people the Messianic hope that a Redeemer would end 
their political! divisions and their misery, and introduce an era of 
brotherhood and peace. 


Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Im- 
manuel... . With rightepusness shall he judge the poor, and reprove with 
equity for the meek of the earth. . . . The wolf shall also dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and 
the fatling together; and a little child shall lead them. . . . And they shall beat 
their swords into plough-shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks: nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war àny more. 


The prophet Jeremiah (ca. 625-586 n.c:) definitely established 
a monotheism out of Judaism. He exhorted his associates to lay 
down their arms because Jehovah was not on their side. He could 
do as he willed—not merely with one people but with all. Jere- 
miah's teachings were personal, learned, and logical. To him, God 
was supernaturally great, without material form but by essence 
omnipotent and holy. Ezekiel (6th century s.c.) developed the 
logic of Jeremiah into a record of national history, and advocated 
a rule of right conduct for every individual. He repudiated the 
idea of collective responsibility: “The son shall not bear the iniq- 
uityoof the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the 
son. The righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him” (Ezek. 18: 20): 
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The prophets reformed Judaism and developed Jehovah from a 
heathen, jealous God into an omnipotent God of love. 

The prophets rendered a great service to the Hebrew religion 
and to the many religions that developed from it. They associated 
Jehovah's law with a just society and concluded that under a just 
God social injustice would not exist, except through the mistakes 
of man. Therefore, the sufferings of people were due to the sins of 
the wealthy and powerful classes. While they did not succeed in 
reforming the social order, they did give ethical attributes to a 
deity. Justice, to the Hebrews, would be the reign of Jehovah's law. 
Gradually, the conception of “One God," whose concern is the 
moral regeneration of mankind, was developed into an ethical 
monotheism. 

Hebrew Religion after the Prophets. Hebrew religion continued 
to develop after the days of the great prophets. While the Hebrews 
accepted the idea of Jehovah's being a universal God, they clung 
to the belief that they were the chosen people. They believed that 
they were delegated to bring knowledge of their God to the whole 
world and that, if they fulfilled their task, the world would become 
a paradise ruled by “The Prince of Peace," their own Messiah. 
This became both inspiration and impetus to the Hebrew people. 
*It enabled them to live through the torture of captivity and urged 
them on the road to progress. After the exile, the influence of the 
prophets gave way to that of the priests. This marked a deterio- 
ration in the Hebrew religion. More emphasis was put upon offering 
sacrifices and mumbling prayers to win God's favor. The priests 
lost much of the spirit of the teachings of the prophets and became 
corrupt and worldly. However, enough of them continued to 
cherish their dreams of a Messiah to keep the idea alive. 


d. LITERATURE AND LEARNING 

The Old Testament. The, greater part of Hebrew literature 
is concerned with religion, and the works it includes are generally 
regarded as religious documents. Aside from its spiritual value, 
however, the Old Testament is one of the greatest and most ` 
beautiful pieces of literature produced by any people of any time. 
As history, it ranks with the works of Herodotus and Gibbon, and 
as poetry it ranks.with the works of Shakespeare and Goethe. ‘The 
Book of Exodus is an autobiography of Moses, according to tra- 
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dition. The Book of Joshua is an epic depicting the exploits of a 
hero and the history of a people. The Book of Judges contains the 
dramatic story of Samson. Women, their position and character, 
are pictured with tender pathos in the Book of Ruth. The narrative 
story of the splendid days of the Jewish monarchy is found in the 
four books of Kings. The Book of Job is a powerful dramatic 
narrative, with man, Satan, and God as the chief characters. The 
Book of Psalms, some of which every Christian knows, is poetry 
rarely excelled. The Thirteenth Psalm, for example, is a superb 
didactic poem: 


“How long, O Jehovah? wilt thou forget me forever? 
How long wilt thou hide thy face from me? 
How long shall I take counsel in my soul, 
Having sorrow in my heart all the day? 
How long shall mine enemy be exalted over me? 
Consider and answer me, O Jehovah, my God: 
Lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the sleep of death; 
Lest mine enemy say, I have prevailed against him; 
Lest mine adversaries rejoice in thy salvation.” 


* 


The Proverbs contain many gems of thought unexcelled in any 
language: 


“Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
And the man that getteth understanding, 
For the gaining of it is better than the gaining of silver, 
And the profit thereof greater than fine gold.” 


The Talmud. In addition to what we call the Old Testament, 
there is in Hebrew literature a collection of laws and commen- 
taries known as the Talmud. It embodies the wisdom of the finest 
thinkers of the Jewish people. It is to the Jews what the New 
Testament is to Christians, an authoritative word. It is almost a 
library i in itself, including a record of debates and decisions, poetry 
and philosophy, and wisdom and mysticism that cover more than 


-800 years. It has had a profound influence on the Jewish people 


; and, while some of this information has found its way into gentile 


fiterature: most of the Talmud is comparatively unknown outside 
Jewish circles. 
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The New Testament. Although the New Testament belongs 
to a later period, essentially it, too, is a Hebrew contribution. It is 
a portrayal of the life and teachings of Christ through the preach- 
ings of the great Apostles. Paul is responsible for and is the chief 
figure in much of the New Testament literature. The Apocalypse: 
The Revelation of St. John the Divine, is a mystical work in which. 
there is a promise of the Holy City, to succeed this sinful world. 
While the New Testament has not a rich store of folklore and 
history like that contained in the Old Testament, it is a great 
imaginative and philosophical interpretation of life. 

Learning. Besides literature and religion, the Hebrew contri- 
butions to culture are meager. Obviously, much of this literature 
cannot be taken as an authentic source. There are few archaeo- 
logical remains to substantiate it, and many of the stories cannot 
be accepted as literally true. Some claim that Moses was a mythi- 
cal character and doubt if the Red Sea ever opened so that the 
fleeing Hebrews could cross on dry land, and many other well- 
known episodes lack substantial proof of authenticity. The 
Hebrews lacked originality in their material pursuits. Their 
alphabet was borrowed. The natural sciences fared badly; chemis- 
try, mathematics, physics, and astronomy were sadly neglected. 
Illness, they believed, was a punishment for sin; law, they con- 
tended, was God given; and the political organization was a 
compact between God and man. They delved deeply into meta- 
physics, however. This resulted in a belief that God was the sole 
being, cause, and power. He was the creator, the preserver, the 
inspirer, and the guide. 


e. ESTIMATE or HEBREW CULTURE 


The supreme contribution of the Hebrews was their religion; 
everything else was subsidiary to it. The Old Testament stands as 
the most precious legacy of Western civilization before the time of 
Christ. Both the monotheistic religion of the Hebrews, with a God 
who ruled through love, and the high moral code of the people, 
which was an integral part of their religion, served as examples for 
future ages. In their belief, God gave mana supernaturally revealed 
law, which states in definite terms the distinction between right and 
wrong. Their code was stern and austere, but in the numerous non- 
violation provisions there is the positive counterpart of mercy. An 
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element of individualism can be found in the Hebrew conviction 
that there is in every man a certain holy, precious thing that is 
never to be violated by others. Here lies the germ of individual 
liberty, which is still struggling to bear fruit. 


4. THE PHOENICIANS 


The Land and the People. The Phoenicians occupied a narrow 
strip of land between the Lebanon mountains and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. They were forced to become carriers of trade for a 
living, because the land of their country was unsuitable for agricul- 
ture. The rugged coast line of Phoenicia furnished excellent 
harbors for the city kingdoms, and the cedar forests of Lebanon 
provided lumber from which to construct vessels, From Tyre and 
Sidon, Phoenician sailors guided their ships throughout the 
Mediterranean and Black seas and perhaps beyond the gates of 
Gibraltar into the Atlantic Ocean. 

Politics. The Phoenicians had a city-state form of government 
similar to that existing among the Greeks in a later period. They 
established colonies and each city colony acknowledged al- 
legiance to the mother city, but there was no imperial administra- 
tion. The governments of the individual cities varied greatly, as 
each pursued its own course; but as a general rule they were very 
autocratic and despotic. 

Trades. The trade of the Phoenicians was not limited to any 
one commodity or place. They mined gold, silver, and tin in Spain 
and carried the metals to many different peoples. Glass, pottery, 
dishes, carved-ivory ‘combs, elaborately inlaid furniture, large 
bronze platters, and purple robes were gathered from the four 
corners of the known world and sold to the wealthy peoples of the 
eastern Mediterranean, The Phoenicians were skilled craftsmen, as 
well as traders. In their own cities they made beautiful pottery; 
they wove and dyed cloth; they engraved metals; and they manu- 
factured- furniture. Homer referred to their beautiful tunics and 
their chains of wrought gold. Ezekiel mentions their carved ivories, 
and the Hebrew books of the Chronicles describe their work in gold, 
silver, brass, iron, and wogd: Many a powerful kingdom depended 
upon the Phoenicians for the articles of luxury that they alone 
could produce or collect from distant lands. Phoenician workmen 
were employed by Assyrian kings to make furniture for the royal 
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palaces and by King Solomon to build the Temple at Jerusaiem. 
Phoenician colonists founded cities at such strategic points along 
the Mediterranean as Cadiz, Carthage, and Marseille; and garri- 
sons were established in Malta, Sicily, Corsica, Cyprus, and 
perhaps in distant England. 

The Alphabet and Other Phoenician Contributions. The alpha- 
bet was the greatest contribution made by the Phoenicians. They 
adopted 22 signs, each sign representing a single consonant, which 
constituted the first real alphabet of true letters. The signs were 
arranged in a definite order so that they could be committed to 
memory and thus made much more usable. The pen, ink, and 
paper for writing were introduced into Europe by the Phoenicians. 
They had little literature; their work in writing was principally 
composed of business records. : 

The idea of the alphabet originated with the Phoenicians, but 
the Greeks added vowels and thus completed it. The Greeks also 
borrowed the Phoenician styles in art, dress, and technique of 
craftmanship. Phoenician culture aided materially in the develop- 
ment of Greek civilization. The Phoenicians blended the cultures 
of Egypt and Babylonia and, through their own civilization, passed 
on the result to succeeding generations. 


IV. AEGEAN CIVILIZATION—A FORERUNNER OF 
THE GREEK 


Recent Discoveries. Archaeologists are constantly unearthing 
new evidence concerning early civilizations. Their finds have 
opened new knowledge concerning ancient peoples and have forced 
revision of the story of antiquity. Within the past half century, 
information has been brought to light that has enabled the piecing 
together of the story of the Aegeans and their civilization. Two 
men, Heinrich Schliemann and Sir Arthur Evans, are primarily 
responsible for theseefinds. Schliemann, a German-American mer- 
chant, who was a lover of Homer’s poetry, felt convinced that the 
stories told in the Iliad and the Odyssey were at least partly trpe. 
His faith and industry were rewarded in 1875 by the discovery of 
the sites of the ancient cities of Troy, Mycenae, and Tiryns, In 
1894, Evans began his work in Crete, where he found the locatiorf 
of Knossos, The aid of co-workers has resulted in bringing to light 
locations of at least a hundred cities in. Crete. A new civilization, 
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which may prove to have been as advanced as the Egyptian or the 
Babylonian, has been discovered. The task has just begun; the 
language has not yet been deciphered. 

The Land. The home of the Aegeans was on the islands and 
territory bordering the Aegean Sea. Today, as in antiquity, this 
is a crossroad for the civilization of Europe, Asia, and Africa, The 
Aegean Sea, which is comparatively small, is dotted with countless 
islands that form an archipelago in which there are few points 
where land is not visible. Mariners who crossed it in early times 
were not faced with the depressing feeling of being lost between 
sky and water. The sea served as an excellent kindergarten for 
sailors. The early Aegeans soon mastered the rudiments of navi- 
gation. Since the land was not favorable for agriculture, the indus- 
trious Aegeans turned to the sea. The oar was as indispensable to 
them as the plow or the shepherd’s crook was to agricultural 
people. The ‘climate was ideal. There was enough variation to pro- 
duce a vigorous race, but not enough to make unreasonable de- 
mands on time and energy to produce food, shelter, and clothing. 
Wheat, barley, olives, and grapes grew in sufficient quantities to 
feed the people adequately, 

The People. The Aegeans are hard to classify. They belonged 
to a different group from the Semites of Asia and the Hamites of 
Africa. Ordinarily, they are classified racially as a subdivision of 
the Mediterranean type. They had occupied the region around the 
Aegean Sea by 3000 m.c., and held sway over it for several cen- 
turies. They were slender, narrow-waisted, tall, long-skulled, and 
had dark hair and eyes. They were an industrious people, willing 
to undergo hardships and run risks. 


1. GOVERNMENT 


Scarcity of Information. There 1s very little actual information 
available concerning the political institutions of the Aegeans, since 
their writing has not been deciphered. About the only information, 
aside from what is obtained from material remains, comes from 
Egyptian sources. Apparently, there was no well-organized and 
centralized political system among the Aegean peoples. There were 
numerous city kingdoms, the most important of which was 
Knossos. Crete offered a possibility for the development of a 
powerful government. It was a convenient steppingstone between 
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Egypt and Greece, also between the Peloponnesus and Asia Minor. 
Homer attests to its prosperity. “Fair, fat, well-watered, it has 
men beyond numbering and ninety cities." 

Knossos, Mycenae, and Troy. Knossos became an important 
center. It was situated a little over three miles from the sea and 
occupied a dominant position. Here, behind powerful walls, a 
wonderful palace was constructed. While Egypt was being overrun 
by the Hyksos, Crete spread her influence into Cyprus, the islands 
of the Aegean, and the mainland of Greece. Mycenae and Tiryns 
were established'and grew into prominence under the protection of 
Knossos. Mycenae ultimately outstripped Knossos. From 1400 to 
1200 B.C., the Mycenaeans conquered the Aegean Islands and far 
inland into the mainland of Greece. Farther north, Troy became a 
city of prominence. Ruled by a line of wealthy commercial kings 
(2500-1500 B.c.), Troy was a rival of the southern cities. Peoples 
pouring in from the north ended the supremacy of the Aegean 
„peoples. The Hittites pushed along the coast line of Asia Minor, 
conquering and destroying, but leaving two things of inestimable 
value—the horse and iron. Around 1200 n.c. the Dorians destroyed 
Mycenae and Tiryns. After having conquered the mainland, they 
turned to the islands farther south; Melos, Crete, and Rhodes fell 
prey to the conquerors. Their path from north to south was marked 
by a trail of ruins. The beautiful palaces at Mycenae and Knossos 
were destroyed (1400 n.c.). To this wonderful Aegean civilization, 
the coming of the Dorians was a barbarian invasion. 

Government of Crete. The political system of Crete went 
through a great many changes. At first, the island was controlled 
by numerous clans, all more or less independent. Minos, about 
1450 B.C., subjected the rival clans and made Knossos the capital ' 
city. “Minos” seems to have been not the name of a man or even a 
„dynasty, but a dynastic title. The title “ Minos” in Crete was used 
in the same way that “Pharaoh” was used in Egypt. The Minos 
was a priest-king, the representative of the Bull God. Later, he was 
referred to as the son of Zeus, set apart by divine will to rule man. 
A special dispensation from the gods lasted for nine years, after 
which the ruler had to visit the sanctuaries of the god and rendet 
account of his actions. The period of the visit was a time of great 
anxiety and anguish for the people. They made sacrifices—offering 
a tribute of seven young men and seven maidens—fasted, and lived 
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in great anticipation of the return of their ruler. If the ordeal of 
the Minos and the sacrifices of the peopie were successful, the ruler 
returned with a religious investiture of power to rule nine years 
longer. 

"The chief work of the Minos was to dispense justice, guided by 
sacred laws and infallible decrees, which he acquired from his 
conference with the gods. The Minos supervised the public works 
and commanded the army. He was a powerful king but not a 
despot. The common people recognized his superiority, but they 
were not his slaves. An unsuccessful king could not count upon the 
support of his followers; his position and wealth depended upon 
how well he managed the state. 


2. ART 


Architecture. The glory of Aegean civilization is reflected in 
the gorgeous palaces of the rulers in Knossos and Mycenae. The 
palace of Knossos is the most famous. It had a rambling series of 
rooms—living rooms, chapels, audience halls, bathrooms, and 
workshops—grouped about a central court. Part of the building 
was several stories high. The upper rooms were reached by fine, 
broad stairways. The ceilings were supported by wooden columns; 


_each column, tapered toward the bottom, had a small base and a 


cushionlike capital. The interior walls were covered with gay color 
combinations and frescoes. The palace of Tiryns was made of 
stones so huge that the Greeks contended it was built by the 
Cyclopes, or mythical giants. There were numerous galleries roofed 
cver by having each course of stones in the walls extend over the 
course below, until they met overhead. This was not a true arch, 
made with wedge-shaped stones, but it served the same purpose. 
Many of the dwellings other than the palaces were spacious and 
comfortable. The Aegeans had no religious temples, but they did 
have vast commercial buildings, These were built with an idea of 
service rather than beauty; consequently, they are not outstanding 
architecturally. 

Painting. The Cretans were further advanced in painting than 
were any others of the pepples mentionec. thus far. Fresco paintings 
adorn the walls of the palaces, tombs, and private buildings. The 
artist did not understand how to blend colors; he painted a full-face 
eye on a profile face; he knew nothing of shading; and his notions 
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of perspective were very primitive. Still, his composition was good, 
and his technique, excellent. Plants, beasts, and human beings were 
favorite subjects: Hunting scenes, marine life, crouching beasts, 
and bull scenes appear on almost every wall. The * Cupbearer," a 
Cretan youth holding a gold-mounted silver vase, the “Bull- 
grappling Scene," and the “Flying Fish" frescoes are among the 
best preserved. They give adequate demonstration of the artistic 
ability of the Aegeans. 

Sculpture. Very little sculpture of the Aegean civilization has 
survived, but the fragmentary remains that still exist give proof 


` of the progress that had been made. The pediment of the Lion Gate 


at Mycenae is one of the best preserved examples. On it two lions 
in high relief, placed on either side of a shaft with their forepaws 
resting on the base, keep guard above the main gate to the city. 
The figures are dignified and well proportioned, and admirably fit 
into the contour of the wall and the gateway. Minoan sculptors * 
had ability for portraying action and feeling, especially in animals. 
A bull carved in stone, with tilted head, bulging eyes, and open 
mouth, presents a striking likeness to the enraged animal in real 
life. Much skillful work was done on smaller objects, such as ivory 
figures, stone vases, and engraved seals. 

Minor Arts. The “Snake Goddess," with an elaborate coronet 
on her head and with gold snakes coiled around her, is a fine 
example of the.worker's skill in colored glazed earthenware. 
Pottery, indeed, was the most outstanding of the various forms of 
Aegean art. The vases were so rare and beautiful that the far-away 
Egyptians prized them as their most valued possessions. Much of* 
their pottery, as thin as an eggshell, was covered with a lustrous 


: black glaze, which no known acid will remove. Naturalistic designs, 


some in brilliant color, of sea life, plants, and birds, form the main 
patterns. The designs and figures were skillfully arranged to give 
proportion and lightness. Leaves seemed ready to quiver in the air 
and animals appeared ready to move. Craftsmen in metal added 
their share to the glory of Aegean art. A bronze basin with a 
hammered border pattern of lilies of exquisite design has come 
down through the centuries. A gold cup portrays a bull-hunting ^ 
scene. One of the animals has been caught in a net, another is in 
the act of charging the men, and a third is shown dashing away. 
These and other similar works and some beautiful jewelry are 
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specimens that call forth great admiration, although they were 
produced almost 3,000 years ago. : 


3. RELIGION 


Fetishism.. Fetishistic rites and ceremonies played an im- 
portant part in the religion of the Aegeans. A pillar upon which a 
sacred object was placed, serving as a kind of altar, occupied a 
prominent position in the home and in public buildings. The 
double ax was a sacred tool par excellence, a symbol of the thunder- 
boit and an engine of death. It was displayed in all kinds of 
important locations: on raised posts, on columns, and on moldings 
of capitals. It was used in the sacrifice of the. bull, through which 
man was supposed to obtain the warlike strength and the procrea- 

^ tive vigor of the sacred animal. The shield was supposed to have a 
peculiar power of protection. The shield used in battle was the 

- imitation or representation of a spiritual shield, that hovered above 
the battlefield and which could be brought down for the protection 
of man through charms and incantations. Sacred trees and sacred 
animals were used extensively in the early Aegean religious cere- 
monies. While later religious developments superseded many of 
these primitive practices, they still remained very much in evidence 
as symbols. 

The Mother Goddess. The Mother Goddess was one of the old- 
est of the Aegean divinities. In many respects, she was the Aegean 
counterpart of Ishtar and Isis. She was regarded as the source of 
all existing things, the mother of man and animals. She made 
plants grow and fruit trees bear; created day and night, brought 
fertility, wielded destruction, governed fecundity, and dealt out 
death. Her symbols were the dove and the serpent. They repre- 
sented the great contrast in her powers, which compassed both the 
good and the evil. The serpent seems to have been her most con- 
stant companion. As “Lady of the Snake;" she ruled the under- 
world; as “Lady of Wild Creatures,” she dominated the earth; and 
às “Lady of the Dove,” she reigned in heaven. 

The God. A god was associated with the Mother Goddess, in 
dider to make her character as the fruitful mother complete. He 
was born of the Mother Earth and suckled by a goat. He was 
master of men and animals and used the lion, the strongest of 


animals, as his aid. He existed as both man and animal; as animal - 
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„he was the bull and as man he was, at first, Minos and, later, Zeus. 
He furnished the moisture that refreshed the earth, he fertilized 
the fields, he distributed prosperity, and he was the lord of creative 
love and eternal life. He died, but was reborn; he was the symbol 
of immortality. x 

Religious Ceremonies. Because of the. importance of the 
Mother Goddess, women held a very important place in the reli- 
gious ceremonies. The king, even after he became the high priest of 
the bull, wore woinan's clothing in divine service. There were 
neither temples not large statues of the gods. Private worship was 
performed before small idols or in tne presence of a woman who 
represented the goddess. Purification was necessary before the 
religious ceremony could begin. This became one of the most 
important functions of the priest. Sacrifice was regarded as neces- 
sary for an approach to a god; the bull and the boar were considered 
the best victims! The divinity was given food and. drink; incense 
was burned and sacred music was played during the worship. 
Besides daily ceremonies, there were numerous seasonal festivals: 
springtime, the capture of the bull, the olive harvest, and winter. 
Feasting, dancing, and pageantry made these special occasions 
brilliant affairs. 

The Cult of the Dead. The spirit of the departed was supposed 
to live among its former associates on earth, and to ensure its 
happiness was their duty. The dead bady was revered and kept as 
near the former home as possible. Gold*masks were made to cover 
the face, to preserve the likeness.of the perishable form. Every- 
thing used in life was put in the tomb: lamps to give light and 

. warmth in the cold grave, food and drink, jewelry, and weapons 

for defense. The more important the individual, the more elab- 

orate was the equipment; a king was arrayed in all his earthly finery. 


4. SUMMARY OF AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 


A just evaluation of Aegean civilization cannot be made at 
present, because the language is still a mystery. Try to imagine 
what a complete stranger might think of our civilization if he 
could not read our writing. Art is the best testimony of the high 
perfection of the culture of the Aegeans. From their magnificent 
works of art, much can be surmised, if not actually proved, about 
their ideals, skill, and industry. Sir Arthur Evans, the greatest 
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authority on Cretan civilization, refers to it as “ staggeringly 
modern.” Another authority claims that the court of a Minoan 
king “must have resembled the joyous surroundings of a European 
prince of the 13th and 14th centuries, with a touch of the Tuileries 
of the Second Empire.” The Aegeans had a marked influence upon 
the Greeks. Indeed, Greek civilization was so closely connected 
with the Aegean that it has been called “the daughter of Aegean 
civilization.” 


V. PERSIA 


The People. As early as 1000 B.C., a strange people from the 
northern steppes, east and northeast of the Caspian Sea, appeared 
on the borderland of the eastern part of the Fertile Crescent. These 
people are called Indo-Europeans. The Medes and the Persians 
were the two most powerful tribes of Indo-Europeans who came 
into southwestern Asia. They were intruders} being racially 
different from the Semites, whose supremacy, until this time, 
had not been challenged in Asia Minor. They were vigorous 
and hardy people. Herodotus wrote that the Persian fathers taught 
their sons three things: to ride, to use a bow, and to tell the truth. 
“Better death than to be guilty of a falsehood” was a common 
proverb among the Persians. For a long time they were without 
writing or art, but they preserved in their minds rich traditions, 
which later formed the basis for their religion and literature. 


1i GOVERNMENT 


Early History.. The Persians lived for centuries in the high- 
lands overlooking the Tigris-Euphrates valley. From time to time, 
they took part in the wars, as allies of Semitic kings who could 
offer them sufficient inducement. In the gth century B.C., they 
began taking part in campaigns against the Assyrians. In 702 B.C., 
Sennacherib was hard pressed by the united forces of the Medes 
and the Persians and, in 680 B.C., they invaded the Assyrian Em- 
pire. The Persian ruler, Cyrus, conquered the greater part of the 
Near East and the Ionian coast towns and established a great 
empire. 

Extent of the Persian State. The empire created by Cyrus and 
extended farther by his son Cambyses (528-521 p.c.) was one ofthe | 
greatest political organizations of antiquity. Except for. his military | 
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victories, little is. known of Cyrus, who earned the title “the 
Great." He had little time to consolidate his state, since he fell in 
battle in 528 s.c. He was not a ruthless destroyer but respected and 
preserved many of the ideas of the conquered states. After the 
death of Cambyses (521 s.c.), there was a lull in Persian power, 
but it was revived with even greater grandeur by Darius (521—485 
B.c.). Darius, although a military genius, was at the same time a 
great religious and political organizer. He managed to reunite the 
old empire of Cyrus and extended his realm into India and Africa, 
and across the Bosporus to Thrace. He met his first reverse at the 
hands of the Greeks at Marathon, in 490 B.c. Xerxes (485-465 
B.C.) continued the struggle, but reverses came thick and fast from 
the rising power of the Greek city-states. Alexander the Great 
put an end to the glory of the Persian state in 331 B.C. 

The Provincial System of Darius. The rule of Darius, the 
greatest of the Persian organizers, was autocratic, yet humane and 
intelligent. He set an example of one-man government that many 
ambitious rulers of later generations have tried to imitate. He 
made himself king of Egypt and Babylonia and divided the rest 
of his territory into 20 provinces. Each province was called a 

- satrapy, and over each a governor, or satrap, was appointed to rule. 
"The satraps were responsible to the king, but each was expected to 
direct the civil and military administration of his satrapy. In 
many cases, a satrap merely succeeded a former ruler, and life 
within the territory continued as before, as long as the people paid 
tribute and furnished soldiers for the Persian army. 

Darius was not content to trust too much power in the hands 
of a satrap without taking due precaution. À general, independent 
of the satrap, was sent to command the provincial army. In addi- 
tion, a secretary was stationed in each provincial capital, to observe 
the actions of officials and report to the king. Furthermore, a 
special agent, known as “The King's Eyes and Ears," traveled 
over the whole empire, to keep the emperor informed. Military 


roads and canals were constructed, to facilitate the movement of * 


tróops in putting down rebellion. A postal system and numerous 
government spies kept the king well informed as to what was going 
9n in his kingdom. , 

The Persian system was not entirely new. Many of the ideas 
were borrowed from Babylonians, Assyrians, and Egyptians; but 
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in each case improvements were made. The virtues of the political 
system of the Persians resulted in great part from their religion, 
which taught that rulers were responsible to their god and that 
hope for immortality rested upon the fulfillment of a wise, just, and 
pious rule. The subjects were imbued with the same spirit. Their 
duty was to aid the king, their rightful ruler, in his divine and 
royal task. Conquered subjects submitted to the rule of the 
Persian king, not only because of the mighty Persian army, but 
also because they welcomed (as people of any age do) an efficient 
government under which their safety would be assured and their 
property protected. 


2. THE ARTS 


General Character. "There are very few examples of fine arts 

` produced by the Persians in ancient times. In many respects, they 

did not outgrow their original primitive shepherd life. Their re- 

ligion, important as it was in their daily life, was not conducive to 

the development of art. They were impressed with the art of the 

people that they conquered and adapted it for their own monu- 
ments and decorations. 

Architecture. Remains of the palaces of Cyrus and Darius at 
Pasargadae and Persepolis give us some idea of Persian archi- 
tecture. The main buildings were erected on a hill, natural if 
possible but artificial if necessary, and were approached by a. 
double, monumental stairway. At the top stood colossal winged 
bulls, similar to those produced by the Assyrians. The winged bull 
was used as a decoration for the capitals of columns. Roofs were 
of wood, the lightness of which made possible a room of spacious 
and lofty proportions. The decorations within the palace, often in 
bright-colored glazed brick, were mostly of figures representing 
the king and his servants. The whole scheme was uniform and 
impressive, even though not very artistically excuted. The tomb 
of Cyrus is comparatively well preserved. It was built in pyramid 
shape, with six terraces, at the top of which is a gabled house. It 
has greater dignity and simplicity than is found in the palaces. $ 


a 


3. RELIGION ? 


Origin. Religion was the most interesting of the Persians’ 
contributions. Early in their cultural development, they followed 
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an animistic cult, believing that the gods Ashura, Anaheta, 
Mithra, and Haoma dwelt in natural objects. Zoroastrianism 
superseded this cult and became the accepted religion of the 
Persians. 

Zoroaster. ‘There is a central hero in most of the great religions. 
His actual earthly existence may not be historically proved but 
that is not necessarily an important point. The significant thing is 
the effect that his teachings had upon the people. Zoroaster, the 
supposed founder of the religion that bears his name, may or may 
not have been a real man. According to tradition, he was born 
about 600 p.c. in northwestern Iran, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of present-day Armenia. Zoroaster was reputed to have been 
much more than an ordinary man. His appearance on earth was 
made possible through a trinity: Glory, the Guardian Spirit, and 
the Material Body. Evil demons opposed his birth and tried to 
choke him immediately after he was born. The people regarded his 
birth as a victory for righteousness and his whole life was a succes- 
sion of struggles and victories over evil forces. The divine revela- 
tion came to Zoroaster while he was wandering in the desert 
searching for light. After the gods had revealed themselves to him, 
he returned to his fellow men to preach and show them the way of 
salvation. For years, his appeal went unheeded. Suffering and pri- 
vation, neglect and temptation did not change his course. His 
first convert was a cousin, and finally he won over a mighty ruler. 
With a ruler to back it, the religion spread rapidly. 

The Gospel. Zoroastrianism is based upon the belief that there 
is a constant struggle between the forces of right and wrong for the 
mastery of the world. Mazda, the wise spirit, or God of Light, 
represented good thought, right law, noble government, and 
immortality. Opposed to him was the Lie Demon, the spirit of 
evil, filth, and darkness, who was supported by all the evil spirits. 
This struggle applied not only to the life of man but to everything. 
Constructive forces are constantly opposed by destructive forces; 
storm and floods destroy crops; weeds crowd out grain; and 
poisonous snakes kill the valuable ox. Man must choose: between 
these two forces. If he chose to enlist on the side of Mazda, he was 
expected to work and fight for the cause of Mazda. Justice, not 
mercy, was the standard. Mercy was not to be shown to the enemy 
but aid, even at great sacrifice, was to be given the good. Fire was 
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held in high veneration as a synbol of Mazda, and its cleansing 
qualities were supposed to be unexcelled. 

Future Life. The Persians had a unique conception of future 
life. Man was conceived as being essentially a dual personality. 
The spiritual element was life; it acted, thought, and moved, while 
the body element was merely the tool of the former and perished 
when separated from it. As a result, the Persians did not concern 
themselves about the dead body; the part that had importance was 
gone. The cadaver was considered vile and contaminated. If it 
should be touched by anyone, he had to be thoroughly cleansed, 
preferably with cow urine. The struggle between the two oppos- 
ing forces of right and wrong was supposed to continue even after 
death. A continuous battle raged between the forces of heaven and 
the forces of hell. Ultimately, Mazda would win. All the hills and 
the mountains would melt and everyone would have to pass 
through the molten lava. To the righteous the lava would feel no 
hotter than warm milk, but to the wicked it would be scalding hot. 
When Mazda had completed his victory, evil would be no more 
and everything would be peaceful and quiet. 

Decline of Zoroastrianism. Zoroastrianism declined from the 
high ideals and practices of its early existence. The priests gradu- 
ally obtained a complete hold on salvation. They-concerned them- 
selves not only with salvation but also with political, economic, and 
social affairs. Mazda was made worldly and personal. The six spirits 
were personified and increased to thousands in number. Magic and 
taboo, many of the heathen practices that Zoroaster had pro- 
hibited, found their way back into common practice. Religious 
activities were devoted mainly to magical incantations through 
which a person tried to purify himself. 

Importance of Zoroastrianism. While Zoroastrianism deterio- 
rated, to disregard it for that reason would be unfair, just as it 
would be unreasonable to neglect Roman civilization because 
Rome fell. This religion served as a high standard of conduct for 
the Persians for centuries, and it lefi its mark upon later religions. 
The Jews borrowed their idea of hell and Satan from the Persiafis, 
and these features were passed on to Christianity and Mithraism. 
Mohammedanism also was influenced. by Zoroastrianism, “nd 
many less important beliefs were likewise affected. : 

Mithraism. Mithraism was a connecting link between Chris- 
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tianity and Zoroastrianism. In character, it was a degenerate form 
of Zoroastrianism and a revival of pre-Zoroastrian practices. 
Mithra was a young sun hero similar in many respects to the neo- 
lithic solar god. He was supposed to have killed the solar bull, to 
have assumed his position, and to have given the carcass to his 
worshipers as the meat of life, which assured resurrection. Mith- 
raism appealed to the more ignorant class and to many Romans 
who had become disgusted with the religious practices of the later 
empire. Several of the German barbarians accepted Mithraism in 
preference to Christianity, because they could not understand the 
latter. For some time, Mithraism was the chief competitor of 
Christianity, but it ultimately declined and passed out of existence. 


4 LITERATURE AND LEARNING 


Writing. When the Persians came into contact with the 
peoples of Asia Minor, they had no written language. They 
adopted Aramaic for business correspondence and their scribes 
ultimately devised an alphabet that made possible the use of: 
some of their own expressions. The old Persian language was 
closely related to Sanskrit. Both were dialects of an older tongue 
and belonged to the Indo-European group. The Persian alphabet 
contained 39 cuneiform signs and was bilingual. Since the Persians 
apparently thought that a written language existed for business 
purposes, little of their literature was written, although they had 
many myths that were handed down in unwritten form. 

Literature. Literature among the ancient Persians is almost an 
unknown quantity. They had love songs, but not even fragments 
of them have been preserved, and only a few scraps of their epics 
have been found. Some of their stories have an echo in The Arabian 
Nights, but those cannot be regarded as purely Persian. Almost all 
the known lyric poetry is found in The Avesta, a collection of Zoro- 
astrian songs and prayers. While they exemplify a high religious 
fervor and moral enthusiasm, they strike the modern reader as 
being:cold and sober. Certain sections dealing with Mithra, the 
fate of the soul after death, and the end of the world are vivid, 
but not so emotional as the Persian intended religion to be. 
> “Learning. Persian learning was largely a branch of the 
religion. The most important factor was man’s relationship with his 
god, everything else being secondary or else completely neglected. 
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Metaphysics was given considerable attention. Everything in 
nature, in history, and in the individual was explained in the 
struggle between the forces of good and evil. The pure sciences 
fared rather badly. Medicine was practiced through prayers, 
penance, and acts of purification. Although learning was prized, 
the pursuit of it did not go far beyond the cultivation of a desire, 


s ESTIMATE OF PERSIAN CIVILIZATION 


In spite of the fact that the actual contributions of the Persians 
to world civilization were insignificant compared with those of 
some of the other ancient peoples, they performed an important 
mission. They improved on the Assyrian system of political 
administration and made possible a period of peace and prosperity 
that lasted nearly 200 years. The efficiency of their government 
was not equaled until the establishment of the Roman Empire. 
Their religion—the most original of their accomplishments— 
marked an important step in the attempt to satisfy the spiritual 
desires of man. One outstanding achievement of the Persians was 
that they succeeded in bringing the various civilization centers 
under one rule, which worked toward the development of a more 
cosmopolitan culture. This work of unification, begun under the 
Persians, was carried forward with considerable success by Alex- 


ander the Great. 


i VI. THE DECLINE OF THE ANCIENT 
NEAR-ORIENTAL CIVILIZATION 


Contributions. The achievements of the peoples of the Near 
Orient, taken collectively, form an amazing and interesting liat. 
Metals, paper, glass, pottery, cloth, and ships are important 
items that were introduced by them. They devised irrigation proj- 
ects, organized governments, initiated written law, and developed 
trade and commerce. They erected buildings, evolving and utilizing 
the colonnade, the arch, and the tower. They originated art, 
writing, literature, the calendar, and religion. In short, almost all 
that is essential and fundamental in present-day living had ‘ts 
beginning in that early period. a 

Reasons for Decline. Why did these ancient peoples progrese 
no further than they did? Why do we find only the beginning of 
these important cultural developments and not a more finished 
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product? Part of the answer can be discovered in the character 
of their governments. Freedom and individual liberty were almost 
unknown. The ruler bore most of the responsibility for the ad- 
vancement of his people, and unfortunately there were com- 
paratively few who could carry out this task successfully. The 
temptation to live a life of luxury and seclusion was too great for 
most of them. Religion also had a retarding influence. Gods were 
given credit for doing everything and having control of everything, 
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and man made very few attempts to inquire into the natural causes 
of things. The Hebrew prophets attempted to free the people, but 
intellectual freedom made little progress until the time of the 


Greeks. 
Review Questions 

1. Show the effect of environment on the history of Egypt. Justify the state- 
ment, “Egypt is the daughter of the Nile." 1 

2. Describe the Egyptian political system. Why did it fail? There is a 
political similarity between the recent Japanese emperor and an Egyptian : 
Pharaoh. What is it? 

3. Account for the great variety of types of religion in Egypt. What progress 
was made toward monotheism ? 

4. List and evaluate Egyptian contributions. 

5. Describe the Code of Hammurabi. Why is it so important? Are there any 
modern survivals of ideas expressed in this code? 

6. Contrast the religion of the Persians with that of the Egyptians. 

7. Trace the evolution of the Hebrew religion. How did it differ from the 
other religions of the time? 

8. Account for the slight progress made in science in the age of ancient 
empires. 

9. Why was there a decline in the civilizations of the Near East? 

1o. Identify or define: hieroglyphic, papyrus, cuneiform, ziggurat, Osiris, 
Ishtar, Karnak, Knossos, Menes, Hyksos; Hatshepsut, Ra, Amon, Champol- 
lion, Book of the Dead, Kassites, Babel, Sargon, Marduk, Adapa, Etana, David, 
Jehovah, Amos, Jeremiah, Talmud, Schliemann, Arthur Evans, Cyclopes, the 
Lion Gate; fetishism, Cyrus, Mazda, Mithraism, and the Avesta. 


Problems 


1. Show what all the cultures listed in Chap. IV had in common. 
2. Make a list of the ideas and practices in the religions of this age that 
influenced Christianity. 
3. Find out all you can about the ziggurat. Draw a plan for a ziggurat, 
- showing different uses made of it. 


Map Study 


Secure Denoyer-Geppert Outline Map No. 18090, or a similar map. 
x. Locate the following: (a) Fertile Crescent; (b) Persian Gulf; (c) Crete; (d) 
Sinai Peninsula; (e) the Nile, Halys, Tigris, and Euphrates rivers; (f) Cairo; 
(9) Karnak; (A) Memphis; (i) Thebes; (j) Troy; (k) Mycenae; (I) Assur; (m) 
Akkad; (n) Nineveh; (o) Iran; (p) Babylon; and (q) Syene. 
z 2. Show the extent of the Egyptian Empire in the rsth century s.c. Bound 
>the empires of (a) the Babylonians, (b) the Assyrians, (c) the Hebrews, (d) the 
Phoenicians, (¢) the Aegeans, and (f) the Persians. 
3. Locate the homes of the following: (a) Hittites, (b) Sumerians, (c) the 
Aramaeans, (d) the Philistines. 
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4. Show the distribution, about 500 B.C., of the following, (a) Semites, (b) 
Hamites, and (c) Indo-Europeans. 
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. CHAPTER V 


Classical Civilization 


The term classical is used here to typify the climax in the 
development of aricient civilizations. It is not assumed that 
civilization then reached a state of perfection that has not been 
equaled, or that since then there has been a general retrogression. 
The aim is merely to emphasize the culmination of the accomplieh- 
ments of early peoples. Following the classical period, there was 
an evident decline in culture, brought about by internal disint¢gra- 
tion and by the invasions of foreign peoples. This decline was 
temporary in most cases. Although the period of assimilation of 
these various: peoples appeared to be disastrous, the new elements 
actually added an impetus that made further intellectual advance 


possible. 


I. THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE OF EARLY EUROPE 


1. GEOGRAPHICAL BASIS OF EUROPEAN CULTURES 


Approaches to Central Europe. Southern Europe is dominated 
by three peninsulas that reach into the Mediterranean Sea. They 
afforded a means of contact with the main continent, and also 
provided desirable places upon which man could live. In spite of 
the numerous approaches, the central and northwestern parts of 

- Europe were difficult to reach. The Alpine mountain system pre- _ 
sented a formidable barrier to access from the south. The Black - 
Sea and the Carpathian Mountains made difficult the approach to, 

- central Europe from the east. However, tht Danube River pene- 

- trates these highlands, giving entry into the central part of Europe. 

_ By crossing low divides, the traveler could make his way from the 

7 source of the Danube to the headwaters of the Elbe, Main, and 
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Rhine rivers, thus covering the territory from the Black Sea to 
the North Sea. -Other approaches to central Europe were up the 
Rhone River, which led beyond the main barrier of the Alps, and 
by way of the Po River and through the Brenner Pass. 

Geographical Divisions of Europe. There are three main natural 
divisions of Europe, formed by climate, mountains, plains, and 
rivers. They are the Mediterranean lands, including Greece, Italy, 
Spain, and southern France; the Atlantic region, including the 
British Isles, France, and Germany; and eastern Europe, north of 
the Danube River. The main areas in the first group have a sub- 
tropical climate and a great variety of soil. Inhabitants of these 
places, isolated from their neighbors, were dependent on the sea for 
opportunities of'travel and trade. In the second section, which 
possessed. a temperate climate, plains and low mountainous areas 
were the dominating topographical features. In early times, most 
of the region was covered with heavy forests, which served as a 
barrier to the colonizer. Eastern Europe had hot summers and very 
cold winters. In the northern glaciated areas, there were heavy 
forests of evergreen trees. South of the forest lands were thc 
“black-earth” areas, with a broad expanse of grasslands extending 
to the shores of the Black Sea. : 

Mineral Resources. Early man was attracted by the natural 
resources that Europe could furnish. Amber, valued for decorations 
and magical properties, was found near the Baltic Sea. Gold was 
discovered in Transylvania and in Ireland. Copper was mined in 

Slovakia and in Spain. Tin was discovered in Britian and in 
‘Bohemia. These. materials had been ‘procured by civilization 
centers in the Near-East long before Europe was invaded by 
peoples coming from the east. 


2. EARLY PEOPLES OF EUROPE 


Early Culture Centers. Most of the peoples and cultures of 
Europe, within the range of history, were Asiatic in their origin. 
"However, there was a long period of blending, and this produced 
in' cultural characteristics an individuality that can be called 
2orrectly European. The spread of metalworking helped to stabilize 
society and produced the general elements of a peasant village 
life. Settlers crossed from Asia Minor to Greece and moved up the 
Danube River, where settlements were made to the south of the 
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modern city of Belgrade. From here, a similar culture spread 
northwest through Bohemia, Thuringia, the Rhinéland, and 
northern France. This produced a fully developed Copper Age in 
Europe about 2500 B.c. 

About this time, the Indo-European peoples were entering 
Iran and Mesopotamia and found their way into Europe. These 
intruders crossed southern Russia into central Europe as. con- 
querors. They made settlements in Poland, in Silesia, in Bohemia, 
in Bavaria, and in Scandinavia. One group, the Achaeans, entered 
northern Greece about 2000 B.c. They were a nomadic people, but, 
they introduced the wagon, the plow, cattle, sheep, the dog, and 
the horse. They spoke an Indo-European language, and have been 
called the -first Greeks. At the same time, another metal-using 
people spread northward from Portugal, going as far as Britain and 
Scandinavia. This group constructed huge monuments, such as 
Stonehenge in England. Primarily they were farmers, but they 
carried on some trade with neighboring people. 

The Celts. 'The Celts were apparently the result of a fusion of 
diverse peoples who, about 1200 B.c., became powerful in south- 
western Germany, in the upper Rhine Valley, and in eastern 
France. They were pioneer iron-workers, specializing in the making 
of knives, spears, and swords. A warlike people, they were ruled 
by a chief, whose authority and tenure of office depended on his 
ability as a warrior. Living in fortified villages, they carried on 
incessant warfare. About 500 B.C., the Celts invaded and settled 
Gaul. Here they came into contact with Greek traders, exchanging 
many commodities with them. The Celts had an elaborate religion, 
in which they were led by men belonging to an order called the* 
Druids. These leaders, who were philosophers as well as priests, 
kept records, performed sacrifices—sometimes human sacrifice, 
made predictions, and carried on many of the functions of 
government. 

The Germans. About 1500 B.C., another pastoral Indo- 
European people, called the Germans, became established on the, 
Northern German plain. By 800 s.c., they had pushed southward 
to the Rhine River. A long war with the Celts ensued, in which the 
latter were driven from central Germany. The Germans were 
divided into three main groups: the Cimbri in western Germany, 
the Goths in northern Germany, and the Teutons in the Oder 


* 
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Valley. These people were all warlike, living in temporary villages 
and practicing very few crafts. — : 

About the time of the beginning of the Greek cultural tradition, 
the European peoples were in a great turmoil. Overpopulation 
existed in many places and warfare dominated the efforts of most 
of the peoples. A number of villages had grown up, but trade had 
not developed to the point of creating towns. Finally, inhabitants 
of the northern areas became strong enough to conquer southwest- 
ern Europe. 


, II. GREEK CIVILIZATION 


r THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


The Land. Greece, or Hellas, as the early Greeks called it, is 
a peninsula of about 25,000 square miles, extending from the main- 
land of Europe into the Mediterranean Sea. The Pindus Mountains 
form the backbone of the peninsula, extending southward almost to 
the. Gulf of Corinth. The extreme southern section is a plateau, 
reaching an elevation of 2,000 feet in some places. The Aegean Sea, 

` which separates Greece from Asia Minor, is dotted with numerous 
islands, so close together that there are few places where land is not 
visible. The sea penetrates the coast line of Greece in many places, 
forming excellent ports. This makes Greece an ideal place for the 

` navigation of small ships. In the morning, a north wind is ready to 
push the sailboats toward Asia Minor and in the evening an accom- 
.modating south wind brings them home. 

As their soil was unsuitable for agriculture, and as they were 
blessed with all the natural facilities for navigation, the Greeks were 
strongly induced, if not actually forced, to become sailors, The 
numerous indentations of the land by the sea and the many moun- 
tain ridges also influenced the political organizations. The people 
were divided into small units, segregated from their neighbors; the 
city-state became the typical form of government. There was an 
excellent supply of good stone that could be used for building 

“purposes and for sculpture. Without that supply, the Greeks 
would have been denied one of their greatest accomplishments. 
Mount Pentelicus, to the north of Athens, is a mountain of pure 
white marble, and near by is a fine clay deposit suitable for making 


pottery. 
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The Climate. The climate of Greece is very’ desirable. The 
temperature is mild, but not monotonous. Within a few miles, there 
is a great variation in temperature that is due to differences in 
altitude. Euripides sang praise of the climate. “Balmy and clement 
is our atmosphere. The cold of winter has no extremes for us, and 
the shafts of the sun do not wound.” The Greek could live on a 
handful of olives and a few sardines a day, and he did not need 
heavy clothing. Sandals, a tunic, and a mantle were sufficient. He 
had plenty of time to ponder on the higher things in life. 

The People. It now seems likely that the Greeks, as we know 
them, did not invade the Aegean basin, but rather that they were 
the outcome of a general fusion of many peoples, including several 
Indo-European tribes. Their culture was a mixture. of influences 
from.Crete, Asia Minor; and other sources. The Dorians, kinfolk 
of the Achaeans, invaded Greece and mixed with the people there 
to form the’ Ionian Greeks, the chief creators of Hellenic culture. 
There followed a long period of chaos and confusion, sometimes 
called the “Greek Dark Ages." Minoan culture was destroyed, 
Troy was conquered, and the Dorians subdued the Achaeans. By 
the beginning of the 8th century B.C., there were three divisions o 
the Greeks—the Dorians, the Aeolians, and the Ionians. Sparta, 
Corinth, Aegos, Athens, Thebes, Ephesus, and Miletus had become 
flourishing cities and centers of Greek culture. 


2. GOVERNMENT 


Prehistoric Greeks. The Greeks recorded little of their history ` 
during their migrations, but they filled in the many gaps with 
legends and mythology. These stories, rich in imagination, primu- 
rily were accounts of leaders who were depicted as demigods. The 
Greeks believed they were descendants of a god, thus they had a” 
bond of unity and a common basis of association. The Athenians 
contended that their first king was half man and half serpent. The 
'Thebans insisted that their ancestors grew from dragon's teeth 
sown by a wanderer from Phoenicia. Every city and every group 
had a story explaining its traditional origin, as well as a patron god 
or goddess. ; 

One of the best known of all these stories is that of the Trojane 
War, which began when Paris, a Trojan prince, abducted Helen, 
the wife of the King of Sparta. The kings of Greece formed a 
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league and laid siege to the city of Troy. The Greeks, through the 
trick of using an immense wooden horse; succeeded in entering the 
walls of the city. They burned Troy and led the women away 
as slaves. Some of these, details have been substantiated by 
the archaeologist Schliemann through excavations at Troy, but 
much of the legend sprang from the imaginative minds of the 
Greeks. The Iliad and the Odyssey, two of the most admired works 
in Greek literature, tell of the exploits of Achilles before Troy and 
the adventures of Ulysses after the city had been captured. The 
author, Homer, does not mention the Greeks by that name, but 
refers to them under the titles of their tribes. He mentions their 
agriculture; he refers to the strong cities that they built, to their 
council of old men, and to the assembly of the people. 

From the evidence available, the migrations were well under 
way by 1400B.c. It is difficult to give any exact dates, but the older 
Greek civilization was approximately contemporaneous with that 
of Judah. Homer, if there actually was such a character, lived about 
the time of Amos, while the Greek poet Aeschylus lived at about 
the same time as Zoroaster. The Greeks have no authentic docu- 
ments of a date earlier than about 700 s.c. The Spartan ephors go 
back to 757 B.c. and the Athenian archons to 682 s.c. The date of 
the first Olympiad, 776 B.C., is popularly given as the beginning 
date of Greek history. 

Settlements and Political Organizations. The Achaeans were 
among. the earliest Greek tribes to enter the Peloponnesus. They 
were followed by the Dorians, who pushed southward and con- 
quered Knossos, on the island of Crete. The Greeks accepted the 
culture of the Aegeans and acquired iron from the Hittites; they 
were schooled in trade by the Phoenicians, but they developed their 
own individual system of political administration. For a time, they 
retained their council of old men and the assembly, which was made 
up of men capable of bearing arms. The city-states were essentially 
sovereign powers, each with its patriotic citizen body, an army, 
and patron gods. Many of the city-states had kings, whose power 
gradually gave way before a group of nobles. Rivalry developed 
among the nobles and there was constant struggle for supremacy. 

Age of Tyrants, 600-500 B.c. Under these conditions, usurpets,. 
whom the Greeks called tyrants, came into power: Not all tyrants 
were cruel and oppressive rulers, as the term might suggest now. 
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Many of them—Periander of Corinth and Pisistratus of Athens, for 
example—were good rulers, interested in the welfare of the people. 
Tyrants generally posed as defenders of the people’s rights against 
the aggressions of officialdom. Draco. gave the Athenians their 
first written law in 621 s.c. It was a severe code, but an improve- 
ment over the old, unwritten laws. Solon, elected archon in Athens 
in 594 B.c., was also a great legal reformer. All citizens were given 
the right of trial before a jury of citizens, selected by lot. Solon 
wrote a constitution that gave to all a voice in the political con- 
trol of the state government. He was not a typical tyrant, for 
he voluntarily gave up his office and went into exile, in order to 
allow his constitution a fair chance to prove its worth. Solon’s 
- constitution, however, did not prevent the rise of another tyrant 
to power, Pisistratus (540-528 s.c.) gained the support of the army 
and seized control of the government. He proved to be an efficient 
ruler. He built a fleet and seized the Dardanelles; he constructed 
beautiful buildings in Athens, and encouraged commerce. 

Cleisthenes, another famous tyrant in Athens, came to power in 
508 B.c. He instituted some fundamental changes in the Athenian 
constitution. He did away with voting on the basis of kinship and 
clan solidarity, substituting a geographic division that equalized 
the population and eliminated the chronic interclan struggles. 
Cleisthenes instituted a custom called ostracism, whereby the 
voters wrote the name of a man whom they considered dangerous 
to the state, and the individual against whom a plurality of votes 
Was cast was sent into exile for 10 years. The prolonged struggle 
for power in the Age of Tyrants, in which almost everyone took an 
active part, gave expression to a vigorous life, which was reflected 
not only in statesmanship but also in sculpture, literature, and 
religion. 

The City-state (Polis). The city-state was the outstanding 
political achievement of the classical Greeks. The polis originated 
as a fortified site, but later was interpreted as a sovereign state 
including the fort, the city, and the surrounding countryside. 
Topographical features of the country and the tribal characteristics 
of the people were important factors in the development of the 

„city-state. The people settled in the fertile valleys and built their 
-homes about strongholds for protection. The jurisdiction of the 
polis was extended to include all the people (with their lands) to 
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whom protection was offered. Each city-state had its own govern- 
ment, its own deity, its own religious ceremonies, and its own 
individuality. Many of them had representative governments, a 
form of council, and a public meeting place. Where the government . 
was oligarchical, the council was made up of the aristocracy, who 
held office for life; where it was democratic, the council was elective. 
The Repulse of Persia. Decentralization was the most char- 
acteristic development in the Greek political system before 500 p.c. 
An attempt at unity and cooperation came as a result of the 
Persian invasion, that made the Greeks forget their individualism 
and unite against a common enemy. Miltiades organized an army 


and by skillful management defeated the Persians at the battle of 


v] Marathon (490 B.c.), one of the famous battles in history. Themis- 


tocles repulsed a second invasion at Salamis in 480 n.c. Fortunately 
for Greece, Persia was well on the road to decline and the land was 
saved from an invasion.The defeat of Persia had an invigorating 
effect on the Greeks. They had overcome the greatest military 
power in the world, which made them feel superior to any bar- 
barian. It marked the beginning of a period of great activity among 
the Greek city-states, especially Athens. 

Sparta versus Athens. The struggle with Persia united the 
Greeks; but as soon as the common enemy was destroyed, friction 
developed among the city-states. The struggle between the various 
city-states for supremacy in Greece was more devastating than the 
Persian war had been. The conflict between Athens and Sparta was 
not only a contest for the supremacy of Greece, but also a struggle 
between two ideals of culture: the one supporting the traditional 
and the rights of a privileged few, championed by Sparta; the 
other advocating progress and the rights of the people, championed 
by Athens. 

Sparta. Sparta was essentially a militaristic state. The able- 
bodied citizens were all soldiers and devoted their time to military 
training. The state furnished the meals; slaves cultivated the land 
and did all the manual labor. A citizen was one who fought and, if 
need be, died for his state. Military drill and exercise were all that a 
self-respecting citizen needed to do. The government was in the 
hands of a few retired soldiers, and their domination overt the 
people was complete. The Council of Old Men (Gerousia) was made 
up of two kings and 28 elders. Five “overseers” or ephors per- 
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formed most of the administrative duties with almost unlimited 
power. They were the guardians of the state and the citizen body. 

There was little family life in Sparta. The male spent his time 
fighting or living in a military camp. A boy was permitted to live 
with his mother until hé was seven years of age, after which he 
served 12 years in military training. At nineteen he became a part 
of the army. The Spartan mother instructed her son: “Come back 
with your shield or on it.” The mothers whose sons survived after 
defeat in battle went into mourning, while those whose sons had 
been killed wore garlands. The ideals of the Spartans were based 
upon militarism, and they lacked the imagination and initiative of 
the Athenians. 

Sparta had few industries. As a result, she did not have a 
powerful commercial class such as that which was so influential in 
Athens. A Spartan citizen was prohibited from participation in 
trade and even from using gold and silver. Everyone not a soldier 
was a slave of the state. Sparta was admired for her efficiency and 
military discipline, but her cultural contributions, compared with 
those of Athens, were insignificant. x 

The Athenian State. ‘The pride and public spirit of Athens were 
augmented by the defeat of Persia. The Athenians visualized a 
great future for their city-state and felt the urge to dominate the 
civilized world. Athens became the center of a defensive league 
composed of the surrounding city-states north of the Gulf of 
Corinth, This Delian League became for a brief time (478-477 B.c.) 
master of the Aegean region. Athens did not develop a strong cen- 
tral government, and internal struggles persisted. The Council 
of Elders was deprived of political power but was allowed to con- 
tinue to try murder cases and settle questions of state religion. 
A more popular Council of Five Hundred took charge of the 
political administration of the state. The right to hold office was 
extended to all citizens except laborers without property. The 
officers, with the exception of military commanders, were chosen by 
lot. The military commander was elected, With the support of the 
army he became the most important official in the state. 

Pericles, one of the greatest of the Greek leaders and foremost 
amdng patrons of art, camejnto power in this way (460R.c.). Under 

ericlés, Athens reached the peak of her success. The government 
was efficient and reflected many of the most outstanding of Greek 


manufacturing at home. 


" about 90,000 citizens. The lot of the slaves was 
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political ideals. 'The citizen body was the government; the adminis- 
trative, the legislative, and the judicial functions were in its hands. 
'The popular assembly, the citizens as a group, chose and removed 
the administrative officials and controlled the judiciary. Judges 
and lawyers, as we know them, did not exist. Cases were decided by 
the citizen jury, frequently composed of as many as 500 citizens, 
who voted by secret ballot. Not all the inhabitants of Athens were 
citizens. Consequently, Athens was not à democracy in the modern 
sense of the term. 

Economic and Social Conditions in Athens. The Greeks, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the Phoenicians, became colonizers 
and traders. Colonies were established along the Black Sea, in 
southern Asia Minor, and in southern Italy and Sicily. Corinth 
first developed an extensive trade, but she was soon superseded by 
Athens. Athenian ships carried cattle and slaves from the Danube 
in exchange for pottery and wine. From Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
tradesmen brought carpets, rugs, precious stones, silk, frankin- 
cense, and spices. The western Mediterranean furnished grain, 
dairy products, wood, silver, and gold, in exchange for wine, 
pottery, silver ornaments, and various manufactured goods. 

The average Greek was a rather primitive farmer, able to exist 
only by means of intensive effort, The subtropical climate made 
cropping throughout the year possible. Wheat and barley were the 
principal grains and peas and lentils were the main vegetables 
grown. Olives, grapes, and figs held a prominent place on the menu. 
Farming on a more extensive scale was used for cattle raising 
and fer olive orchards, fig growing, and vineyards. 

The surplus population from Greece went to the colonies, but 
the Greeks later absorbed more people through the development of 
Military and political, rather than com- 
mercial, motives led to Greek colonization. The manufactured 
products were traded for foodstuffs and raw materials. Tradesmen 
originated a system of coinage based on that used by the Baby- 
lonians. In Athens, the merchant class became very powerful in the 
political and social orders. While the Athenians did not abhor 
manual labor, most of the work was done by the slaves. The popu- 
lation of Attica in its most prosperous period was around 590,000+ 


Of this number, about 150,000 were slaves and there were only 
not bad—no worse, 
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perhaps, than that of some laborers in modern society. Often they 
were skilled craftsmen, working alongside freemen and enjoying 
many of the same privileges. 
Social Developments. The Greeks did not have the degree of 
social equality that is sometimes attributed to them. The social 
ideals of the Greek philosophers give the impression that their 
theories were actualities, but any organization in which less than 
40 per cent of the inhabitants are free cannot be called typical of 
social equality. In Athens, the most democratic of the city-states, 
there was constant struggle between the oppressors and the 
oppressed, Draco’s code (621 B.c.) sought the security and the pro- 
tection of privileges through written law. Solon (ca. 600 B.c.) 
endeavored to apply the new popular ideals of humanity. Debtor 
laws were repealed and freemen were liberated from the menace of 
peonage. Solon abolished birth privileges but regulated political 
rights according to wealth. He provided that the members of the 
Council be chosen by lot, and there was established a final court of 
appeal made up of 600 people; but these principles were not carried 
out, because Solon was forced by his political enemies to leave the 
country. 

Cleisthenes (509 s.c.) tried to break the power of the nobility in 
the assembly, but even here a demagogue assumed almost dicta- 
torial power. Under Pericles, Athens made great progress, but social 
equality suffered a considerable loss. When the lower class did gain 
ascendency over the upper, corruption and inefficiency were even 
worse than before. What semblance of social equality existed in 
Athens was never extended to her allies. Men dominated Athefian 
society. Wives did not join husbands in entertainment. They even 
lived in separate quarters. Pericles described the ideal woman as 
one about whom the least, either good or bad, could be said. 

War between Athens and Sparta. An impending struggle 
between Athens and Sparta has been mentioned. Trade and 
prosperity followed the Persian war, and: jealousy between the 
two city-states grew in proportion to their success. In Athens, 
Pericles won the favor of many of the citizens by flaunting hostility 
toward Sparta. Both sides prepared for the contest with feverish 

. baste. The first Peloponnesian war (459-446 s.c.) ended with the 
complete exhaustion of both sides, but the peace that followed 
was only a breathing spell. The second Peloponnesian war (431 
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pc.) started with Athens fighting alone against Sparta; she had 
lost her allies. Further harassed by. a plague, she was forced to sue 
for peace. The government was bankrupt, prices had risen, selfish 
men without any real qualifications were in charge of the govern- 
ment, and the army had deteriorated. A reckless Athenian by the 
name of Alcibiades succeeded in stirring up the war spirit again; 
but in the third Peloponnesian war, he deserted and went over to 
Sparta. The Persians joined Sparta and defeated the Athenian 
fleet at the battle of Aegospotami (405 B.c.). Athens surrendered 
the following year. 

Decline of the Greek City-state. The supremacy of Sparta was 
short-lived, as she was in no way fitted to rule Greece. Military 
commanders were put in charge of the various cities, and a most 
tyrannical administration followed. The Spartans, encouraged by 
their military success in. Greece and by Xenophon's! remarkable 
feat in Persia, set out to conquer Asia Minor. While the Spartan 
army was away, Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Argos united against 
her. A disastrous war followed. Persia interfered, but the strife 
resolved itself primarily into a war between Sparta and Thebes 
for the mastery of Greece. Thebes finally won in the battle of Leuc- 
tra (371 ».c.), and became master over the other city-states. The 
glory of Thebes was due largely to the skill of Epaminondas, and 
when he died (362 B.c.), the city rapidly lost its prestige. When the 
Greek city-states had thus vanquished one another, their helpless 
situation set the stage for an invasion. 

Invasion by the Macedonians under Philip. The Macedonians, 
the new invaders of Greece, belonged to the same racial classifica- 
tion as the Greeks. Some time before the conquest, they settled int 
Macedonia. They were not so far advanced. culturally as the 
Greeks, and the influence of the latter can be detected, even before 
the invasion. Philip (359-336 5:c-), an able and energetic ruler, was 
diplomat as well as soldier. He made agreements with various 
Greek city-states and conquered those that refused to yield to his 
diplomacy. Athens held out against him. Demosthenes plied all his _ 
oratorical eloquence to win allies, but eloquence was no match for 
Philip’s military tactics. The “Eternal Hellenic Confederacy,” with 

X ` € . 

Ps a Xenophon was an Athenian who accompanied an army into Persia (400 B.c.) as far 
“as the Tigris River. In the Anabasis, he described the expedition and showed how easy it . 

.— Would be to conquer Persia. E 
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Philip as protector, was formed in 337 B.c. He promised peace at 
home and a campaign against Persia. Unluckily, he had just begun 
his planned career when his life was ended by an assassin. 

Alexander the Great. Philip was succeeded by his son, Alex- 
ander the Great, one of the most remarkable men of antiquity, a 
Napoleon of the 3d century s.c. Aristotle taught him to love Greek 
culture, a lesson that the young general never forgot or failed to 
apply wherever possible. When he was a mere boy, he assumed 
command of the army and faced the many complications that 
followed his father's death. He was very self-centered and ambi- 
tious and believed that he could conquer the world. As is the case 
with such persons, he gave less attention to organization than to 
conquest and matters affecting his personal prestige. He subjugated 
the rival factions in Greece; but without spending much time in 
completing an organization, he turned to the glamorous Orient for 
the satisfaction of his desires. With skill and industry which, 
centuries later, won the admiration and envy of Napoleon, he 
marched his army into the heart of the Persian Empire. 

Alexander hoped to form a great empire in the Orient. The 
Iranians, he believed, would make good fighters and they seemed 
willing to follow his leadership. He sought to combine the military 
qualities of the Iranians with the cultural attainments of the 
Greeks. After having led his victorious army to the Indus River, 
and after having conquered the whole of the civilized world known 
to him, he died in 323 B.C. 

Estimate of Alexander. Alexander's career was short, decisive, 
and brilliant. If he had done nothing more than lead a victorious 
army, his name would be merely mentioned. But such is not the 
case. Though he was egotistical and destructive and his real 
contributions to civilization were incidental in his own mind, never- 
theless he aided in the admirable task of spreading Hellenic civiliza- 
tion and adding to it. Largely as a result of his conquests, there 
arose a new era of culture—that of the Hellenistic Age—not purely 
Greek, -but combining all the cultures in the Near East. A clear 
distinction can be made between the art, the literature, the science, 
and the philosophy of Hellenic time and those of the Hellenistic 
period. Alexander did not live long enough to complete the organi- 
Zation of his empire and it is doubtful if he ever could have 


‘succeeded. He posed as a god and gloried in an Oriental splendor 
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that would not have been accepted in the West; but he was one of 
the greatest generals that the world has produced. : ` 

The Successors of Alexander. When Alexander died, he left no 
legal successor; his son was not yet born. His generals divided the. 
empire into three main divisions: Thrace went to Lysimachus; 
Babylonia, to Seleucus; and Egypt, to Ptolemy. Struggles con- 
tinued between Macedonia and Egypt for the control of the League 
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Eastern Mediterranean Lands ca. 280 m.c. (Courtesy, R. E. Turner, The Great Cultural 
Traditions.) y m 


of the Aegean Islands. Internal dissensions were frequent and, to 
add to the difficulties, Asia Minor was overrun by an invasion of 
Celts. However, cultural progress continued for, in some respects, | 
Hellenistic civilization exceeded the Hellenic. Pergamum, in Asia 
Minor, became a great art center; and Egypt under the Ptolemies 
attained a new glory, reminiscent of that of the ancient ony E 
Social and Economic Aspects of Hellenistic Civilization. The a 
conquests of Alexander, including most of the then civilized western 
world, stimulated far-reaching economic and social changes. A 
world market’ was formed, which reached from western Africa to 
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central Asia and India. Alexandria in Egypt, Antioch in Syria, 
and Rhodes became great entrepóts of world trade. Goods arrived 
in Antioch from India, central Asia, and Iran, while Rhodes served 
as a distribution point for Mediterranean ports. Roads were built 
and harbors were improved. Vast quantities of precious metal 
obtained from conquered lands increased the circulation of money, 
which had been very limited before the time of Alexander the 
Great. Alexandria was the center ‘of much industrial activity. 
Glass, textiles, perfumes, and metals were produced and sent to 
foreign markets in quantities far in excess of any previous efforts 
along this Jine. In keeping with commercial activities, agriculture 
improved. Large olive and grape plantations appeared in Egypt. 
Horses were used extensively both for pleasure and for farming. 
There was a great display of luxury by people in the upper social 
level, where elaborate homes, gaudy uniforms, and costly festivals 
were conspicuous. At the other end of the social scale, there was 
suffering and privation. Over the head of every worker hung the 
menace of debt and enslavement, as creditors had the right to claim 
possession of debtors. Forced labor was everywhere on the increase. 
‘In many places, especially in Greece, revolutions constantly 
threatened, until ultimately they undermined the old order and 
. brought an end to this golden age. 
- Greek Politics in Practice. A survey of the Greek political 
system does not convince the student that it was successful. For 
short periods, and within a limited scope, some- success was mani- 
. fested, but these breathing spells were followed invariably by 
_chaos. There was a persistency in the conflict between people of the 
city and people of the country. Citizens became indifferent to the 
welfare of the state, because they were interested more in their 
private affairs. Demosthenes, in the hour of crisis in Athenian 
government, lamented such indifference of the people to political 
affairs. Politics, in practice, never reached the lofty idealism 
advanced by, Plato and Aristotle. Selfish politicians exploited all 
classes for the promotion of their own interests. The state was 
regarded as providing the citizen a means of supplying his economic 
, nezds, and the maintenance of economic independence on the part 
of the citizen was considered to be evidence of democracy. Liberty 
meant membership in a group of free men, not the enforcement of 
a bill of rights. 3 
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Mention should be made of the partial success of the Greek’ 
attempt at federal organization in the various leagues. Some of 
these were organized for defense against foreign invaders; others 
were religious in their motive; and one of the most notable was the 
council for the control of the Olympian games. The organization 
of the Delphic Amphictyonié League was similar to the League 
of Nations in our own time. In addition to carrying out religious 
duties, the Delphic Amphictyony aimed at the adjustment of 
disputes between the city-states, the promotion of international 
comity, and the regulation of principles of interstate relations. — 
Greek Political Theory: Plato. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that the Greeks contributed the first inspiration for civil 
relations. The word politics comes from the Greek word polis. 
Plato and Aristotle, who were the chief exponents of Greek political 
theory, considered the problem of government from the point of 
view of the city-state. Their imaginations did not conceive a large 
political state; and it may be that they would not have recom- 
mended democracy for a large organization. 
As Plato used the term politics, it was more inclusive than it is 
in the modern usage; it included a search for the fundamental 
principles of human conduct, not a treatise on political philosophy, 


-but one on moral philosophy. This is characteristic of the Greek 


way of thinking. To the Greeks the state and political system was 
all-inclusive—''not an organization but an organism," the life of 
the state being the life of the men who comprised it. Plato con- 
tended that the art of justice necessitated the perfection of the 
common life. It depended upon the knowledge of the best and the 
worst in human nature. 

He did not subscribe to the idea that all men are created equal. 
According to him, only those who are inferior desire equality: 
“horses and asses have a way of marching along with all the rights 
and dignities of freemen." He recognized the fact that not all men 
could be governed alike: “governments must vary as the disposi- 
tions of men vary and there must be as many of the one as there 
are of the other." Plato recognized the shortcomings of democracy 
and some of his criticisms can be taken as warnings of present-day | 
conditions. Democracy, he pointed out, comes as a reaction against 
oligarchy, under which insolence is termed as breeding, anarchy as 
liberty, waste as magnificence, and impudence as courage. “All 
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things are just ready to burst with liberty. They chafe impatiently 
at the least touch of authority, and at length . . . they cease to 
‘care even for laws, written or unwritten; they will have no one 
over them . . . Such, my friend, . . . is the fair and glorious be- 
ginning out of which springs tyranny.” 

_ He saw the impermanence of political institutions, and showed 
how revolutions are the natural finality to any form of government. 
Each tends to perish by excess of its cherished fundamental prin- 
ciples. Aristocracy is destroyed by excessive limitations of the 
circle that has the power; oligarchy ruins itself by. forgetting 
everything else in the wild scramble for wealth; and democracy 
meets with formidable obstacles, in that people are not educated to 
select the best rulers. The crowd is too subject to flattery and falls 
victim to unscrupulous rulers. Tyranny or autocracy is a natural 


outcome. The philosopher Socrates, Plato’s teacher, was put to - 


death-in democratic Athens. 

* Greek Political Theory: Aristotle. Aristotle's political views dif- 
fered quite materially from those of Plato, his teacher. He was more 
conservative and aristocratic. In the teacher of Alexander the 
Great, the greatest of conquerors, this would be expected. H: 

' looked down on’a manual laborer as a man with a mind fit for a 
slave. Labor, in his estimation, ‘dulled and deteriorated the mind 
and left no time for political intelligence. Only persons of leisure 
should have a voice in the government. “The best form of a state 
will not admit mechanics.to citizenship.” Citizenship was a definite 
function, the intelligence for actual participation in community 
interests. Not everyone ‘had the.intelligence for this. “From the 
hour of birth some are marked out for subjection, others for rule.” 
Aristotle’s idea of a state had very little conception of geographical 
limitations or identity of inhabitants. He described the life of a 
state as a community intended to give the greatest good to the 
group, a tendency “no less natural than reproduction, no less 
spontaneous than self-preservation.” 

> Aristotle, like Plato, had in mind no type of government that 
he believed suited to all types of people. He classified governments 
inzo six groups: monarchy, aristocracy, poljty (rule of the middle 

class}, tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy. He believed monarchy 
to be the best if the right kind of ruler could be found; aristocracy 
was good if the most capable and disinterested could be given 
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power; middle-class rule was one of the better types; but he had 
little use for tyranny, oligarchy, or democracy. The goal of a 
government should be to promote virtue and happiness, and 
these could be best attained by observing the mean between the 
extremes. 


3. ART 


Greek art was built upon the firm foundation of the accom- 
plishments of the Egyptians and the Aegeans. The Greeks had a 
particular knack of taking something in the rough, shaping it, 

. putting on finishing touches, and turning out a masterpiece. 

. Art to them was a representation of nature in which they strove 
for the expression of beauty. The development of the various 
forms of Greek art may be traced through three rather distinct 
periods: the Archaic, the Hellenic, and the Hellenistic. The Archaic 
was the formative period in Greek art, the gradual emergence 
from barbarism and the infusion of ideas from other people. The 
Hellenic period was the culmination of the Greek ideal. The 
Hellenistic age, ushered in by Alexander’s conquests, represented 
a more inclusive type, a mixture of Greek culture with that of the 
other peoples in the Near East. 


a. Music 

The artistic temperament of the Greeks and the pride that 
they took in their various forms of expression made music a natural 
and logical development. Primitive peoples produced music 
mainly for utilitarian purposes, to be used in connection with 
magical ceremonies. The Greeks developed it for its beauty, for 
its aesthetic qualities. 

Early Greek Music. Homer composed and recited verses in 
hexameters. Hesiod (ca. 700 B.c.) used the epic hexameter with 
a fixed measure of long and short syllables. Terpander (ca. 676 B.c.) 
sang Homeric epic verses to the accompaniment of the cithara 
and originated the idea of professional minstrels. Greek music 
was essentially vocal down to the 4th century m.c. Theory and 


‘instrumental coordination followed incidentally. The invention“ - 


of new meters by the lyric poets permitted the. developmeht 
of rhythm and measure. New style of marching songs and chants 
for marriages and funerals were introduced. The flute was utilized 
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to build up emotion instead of being used to mark time. The cithara 
was enlarged from four or six strings to seven strings. This instru- 
ment and the aulos (flute), used by Greek composers, were utilized 
for descriptive music. Apollo’s new-year celebration was pre- 
sented solely with instrumental music. 

Pythagoras (570-500 s.c.) succeeded in developing musical 
sound scientifically. Aeschylus's tragedies made possible the 
blending of music and dialogue. In 483 B.c., the first great solo aria 
was presented on the stage; and something that came close to being 
an opera in the modern sense of the word— The Trojan Women— 
was, presented in 415 s.c. Plato attempted to establish a doctrine 
of ethics, the moral and immoral character of modes. The Dorian 
mode he characterized as-serious, solemn, and sublime; the Phry- 
gian, as inspiring and purifying; and the Lydian, as weakening 
and destructive. 

Later Greek Music. .Music in the Hellenistic period was ac- 
cepted as an essential part of culture. Musical production became 
more. professional and lost a great deal of the inspiration that was 
characteristic of the earlier periods. In technique, it advanced little 

. beyond that of the time of Euripides. ` 


b. ARCHITECTURE 


General Character. The civic pride of the Greeks is reflected 
in their architecture. Temples for the gods of the city-states were 
magnificent edifices, while the dwellings of the people lacked 
beauty and even comfort. Smoke from the kitchen fire filled the 
rooms and there were no panes for the windows and no plumbing. 

. The temples were magnificent structures, having every known 
improvement and constructed with utter disregard for either 
effort or expense. In fact, the Greeks spent very little time in 

much preferred to stay on the Acropolis or in 

i k temple, unlike the Egyptian and the Baby- 
lonian, was not considered as a home for the gods. The Greeks 
believed that their gods existed in human form and needed a 
place in which to live, but that was provided in another world. 

"The temple was a means by which the people could show their 
respect and admiration for something wonderful and divine. 

Evolition of the Greek. Temple. The Greek temples were built 

in earliest times of wood; later, of sun-dried brick; and finally, of 
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stone. Skill in building developed rapidly and, with the increase in 
wealth, the magnificent buildings that typify Greece were made 
possible. The Greek conception of the temple was not entirely 
original. The Egyptians had a pillared edifice similar to that of the 
Doric style, and the Babylonians had a pattern much like the Ionic. 
The earliest known temples (ca. 581 B.c.), of the Doric “order, 
were built in Corinth. The temple at Delphi was the earliest that 
had a well-developed facade. 

The Parthenon, in the Doric Style. The Parthenon, built 
447-438 B.C., marked the zenith of Greek Doric architecture. 


Fic. 14.—The Parthenon at Athens, from a model. (Courtesy, Lucas, A Short History of 
Civilization.) 
It occupies a prominent position on thé Acropolis, its rectangular 
shape harmonizing with the contour of the hill. The limited 
interior space contained only enough room for the cult statué, a 
place for the treasure, and space for the priests and their attend- 
ants. The stylobate measured 229 feet by 100 feet and was ap-. 
proached by three steps, each 20 inches high. Forty-six Doric 
columns, each 34 feet high, diminishing from six feet three inches 
at the foot to-4 feet 10 inches at the top, supported the roof and 
dominated the appearance of the building. The shaft of each col- 
umn was channeled into grooves or flutings, which produced soft 
shadows and accentuated the rhythmic effect. The capital was 
plain.and made a well-balanced transition between the shaft and 
the lintel. The frieze of the temple was covered with figures de- 


signed by the great Greek sculptor, Phidias. Some of the mietopes 
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(spaces between the triglyphs) contained figures representing the 
siege of "Troy. One pediment showed the birth of Athena from the 
brow of Zeus, while the other portrayed the strife between Athena 
and Poseidon for the control of Attica. 

The outer wall of the cella, over 500 feet long and 3 feet high, 
showed the procession at a Panathenaic festival. Originally, a 
statue of Athena, 42 feet high, occupied the interior. The beauty 
of the building depended upon many factors, but most of all upon 


Fro. 15.—Restored interior of the Parthenon. (Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York:) 


the delicate proportions maintained throughout. A balance between 
vertical and horizontal lines, the rich but subordinate sculpture, 
and the skillful variation from regularity are among the factors 
that contribute toward the rare beauty of the Parthenon. Today it 
wears only a reminder of its ancient glory, but even in ruins, it 
stands majestic, harmonious, and beautiful. 

The Ionic Style. Not all Greek buildings were constructed in 
the Dorie style. The Ionic order, which was frequently used, was 


> ,1In the sth century, the Parthenon was used as a Christian church and. dedicated 
to the Virgin. In 1640, it was occupied as a mosque. In 1687, the Turks used it as a store- 
house for powder and it was practically destroyed by'an explosion in the same year. In 
1801, Lord Elgin, with the permission of the Turkish government, removed most of the 
remainiag sculpture to England. 
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[haracterized by the style of its columns. In contrast with the 
oric, the Ionic column, given an ornate base, a more 'slender 
nd less tapering shaft, presents a more elegant effect. Each 
onic column stands on an individual base and has a capital 
ecorated with a double scroll. An Ionic frieze consists of a con- 
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Fic. 16.—View of the Erechtheum. (Courtesy, Clarence Kennedy.) 


tinuous band of sculpture in relief, while the stringcourses and 
cornices, doorway, and wall bands are carved with a braid pattern. 

One of the best known examples of a building of the Ionic 
style is the Erechtheum, which stands near the Parthenon on the 
Acropolis. This ranks next to the Parthenon as a masterpiece cf 
Greek architecture. It is built on two levels: on the upper level; 
facing the shrine of Athena, is an Ionic porch; on the lower. level, 
facing the north, are six Jonic columns that support a magnificent 
roof. The beautiful Porch of the Maidens is on the southern npper 
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level. The sculptured maidens, serving as columns, bear on their 
heads a chest for objects to be used in the festivals of Erechtheus. 

The Corinthian Style. An admirable example of Corinthian 
architecture, the third of the Greek orders of architecture, is the 
choragic monument of Lysicrates at Athens, erected in 330 B.C. 
The Corinthian capital, which was used sparingly in the Hellenic 
periods because it was so ornate, became the favorite of the 
‘Romans. 

Hellenistic Architecture. The architects of the Hellenistic 
period concerned themselves mostly with secular buildings. Al- 
though temples were still built, innovations were made, in the 
form of royal palaces, pavilions, country residences, libraries, 

museums, gymnasiums, lighthouses, and theaters. Cities were laid 
out with the greatest care; Pergamum, Priene, and Alexandria 
still bear witness to the glory of the city in the Hellenistic age. In 
keeping with the more elaborate type of building, the Corinthian 
column was used extensively. The most characteristic feature in 
this style is the capital of the column, which carries elaborate 
decoration. The pavement of the court was covered with beautiful 
mosaics, and the walls were adorned with pictures, either painted 
on the plaster or in stucco. 


C. PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Painting. Early Greek painting was done mostly on vases. 
Some of the work is exquisite in design and execution. The painter 
Duris portrayed an incident in a Homeric story, the strife between 
Ajax and Odysseus over the armor of Achilles. Odysseus is shown 
as the conqueror and Ajax bends his head sorrowfully in defeat. 
The arrangement of the figures and the skillful moderation in the 
decorations make the work characteristic of Greek art in general. 
The Greeks did not consider the vase painter to be a great artist, 
but this work must be listed as a notable part of their artistic pro- 
duction. Painting reached its height in Greece in the 5th century 
B.C. Polygnotus of Thrace, a contemporary of Phidias, portrayed 
distinctive character in his works. He painted many group pictures, 
» particular pains being taken with each individual figure. His 
representation of “transparent wind-blown drapery” was admired 
by His contemporaries and was imitated by many painters. Apol- 
lodorus (4th century s.c.) introduced shading and painted on wood 
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blocks instead of vases and walls. His best known work is the 
“Priest in the Act of Devotion.” 
7 In the Hellenistic period, painting became more worldly and 
more highly embellished. Apelles of Colophon, court painter for 
Alexander the Great, and a great painter himself, founded a school 
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Fic. 17,—Red-figured amphora, signed by Menon ( 
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of painting. He and his students made progress in line and in 
accuracy of expression. Greek painters were most interested i 

developing significant aspects of form and natural appear. n 
This they did mainly through the use of line, keepi s em 

- ing, and perspective in subordination. apie ping color, shad- 

Motives of the Sculptors. The sculpture of the Greeks repre- 
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sents one of their greatest accomplishments. It provided a means 
of expressing their ideals and an outlet for the manifestation of 
their talents. The sculptor was one of the most revered and hon- 
ored men in the city-state. This can be explained, at least in part, 
on the ground that art was primarily a civic enterprise. The 
building and decorating of temples was utilized, not only for the 
beautification of the city, but also as a means of glorifying the gods, 
who were regarded as divine citizens of the state. The chief task 
of the sculptor, from the beginning of art and throughout the 
Hellenic period, was to represent the human figure as an ideal and 
as a part of nature. Impetus was given to this by the belief that 
gods had human forms—more beautiful, of course, than those of 
men, but physically the same. The more perfect the representation 
of the human form, the more nearly it would represent the gods. 
Instead of attempting the portrayal of individual figures, the 
artists sought the perfection of a type. 

Archaic Sculpture. The evolution of Greek sculpture follows 
the same impressive cycles of development that are characteristic 
of all Greek artistic work; and to aid appreciation of the master- 
pieces, some mention should be made of the steps that led up to 
their perfection. The earliest Greek sculpture was crude and 
archaic. The human form was clumsily shaped, the limbs of the 
figures were stiff, and the face had an artificial, fixed grin—since 
called the archaic smile. A favorite subject was that of a draped 
female holding in an extended hand an offering to a goddess. The 
earliest work was carved in soft, porous stone; but as the sculptors 
improved in their technique, use was made of the excellent marble 
that existed in abundance in Greece. For a time, the Greeks painted 
their statues, but this practice was abandoned as their skill in 
finishing the hard marble developed. Some work was done in 
bronze. The “Chafoteer” at Delphi is one of the few originals 
remaining from that period. This male figure belonged to a group: 
driver, chariot, and horses. He stands erect, dressed in the gar- 
ment of a driver, and holds the reins in his outstretched hands. 
The simple dignity and reserve that became so outstanding a 
feature of later sculpture are conspicuous in this work. 

* o Hellenic Sculpture. >The age of Socrates, Sophocles, and 
Protagoras produced equally famous sculptors. Phidias of Athens 
(509-435 B.c.), friend and adviser of Pericles and the artist re- 
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The design of the sculpture on the Parthenon, in spite of 
pnitude, was homogeneous and rich in diversity, and possessed 
randeur. “Theseus,” half-seated, half-reclining, nude male 
one of the finest of the remaining fragments. There were 
gures of man and beast, 
re individually famous, 
a composite unit they 
nique combination. 
on of Eleutherae, a con- 
ary of Phidias, achieved 
for his nature studies. 
na and Marsyas" shows 
s annoyed because she 
ot play the flute as 
the: satyr. It is ani- 
y but lacks the idealism 
: works of Phidias. Poly- 
480-420 B.c.) was the 
great. sculptor of this pe- 
He was famous for his 
> statues of athletes, His 
mbition was to produce 
lect reproduction of the 
ü body, and he chose to 
y figures in motion. He 


Fic. 18.—" Hermes," (Courtesy, Mise of 
Fine Arts, Boston.) 


—stonate feeling. An excellent ° 
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tragedy. Praxiteles, whose best period fell about the middle of the 
century, produced youthful figures of charming grace and casé 


combined with intelligence and physical vigor. Best known of ' 


them is the unquestioned original work that has come down to us— 
his “Hermes,” which shows the young god carrying on his arm 
the infant Dionysus. 


Fis. 19.—" Discobolus," by Myron. (Courtesy, H. S. Lucas, A Short History of Civilization.) 


Hellenistic Sculpture. There was a noticeable transforma- 
tion in sculpture during the Hellenistic period. The later sculptors 
introduced the naturalism of everyday life and extreme emotion 
or struggle: children, a drunken man, a'dying soldier, and a 
suffering god are subjects of well-known masterpieces. The “Dying 

, Gaul” presents an example of anguish and suffering, which a poet 
describes in these words: 


5 “He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
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From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thundershower. .. .% ” 


The “‘Laocoén,” which Michelangelo declared a marvel of art, 
represents a priest of Apollo and his two sons, attacked by serpents. 


Fic, 20.—‘Death of Laocoon.” Note the portrayal of feeling and motion. (Courtesy, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York.) _ ; v 


r 


It is evident that the artist was aiming to portray an agonizing 
death struggle by means of the grouping of the figures and of the 
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impression of writhing movements in the intertwined forms of 
human beings and serpents. Critics generally agree that Hellenistic 
sculptors, on the whole, laid too much stress upon the expression 
of extreme emotion or effort and were too self-consciously striving 
for effect. 


4. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Greek Gods. The Greek conception of religion bears a striking 
contrast to the religions of earlier peoples. Gods to them were 
glorified men, worldly, lustful, and brawling. They were repre- 
sented often as immoral, living and acting much the same as men, 
except that they were endowed with immortality. There was no 
real religious tie between the people and the gods, The Greeks 
believed that men need not concern themselves unduly about gods 
who were:too busy having a good time to bother about men. There 
is little, if any, trace of a feeling of terror—perhaps a measure of 
awe, but nothing more. The gods were so numerous that space 
does not permit even a complete enumeration of them. There was 
Zeus, lord and master of all the gods, and wielder of the thunder- 
bolt. Demeter was the earth goddess; Hades, the lord of the 
underworld; Poseidon, god of ocean and shaker of the earth; 
Athena, the patroness of wisdom and all the arts; Apollo, lord of 
the bow; Hermes, messenger of the gods and guide of the souls in 
Hades; and Dionysus, god of wine. Zeus with his colléagues, wife, 
and children—12 in number—was supposed to live upon snow-clad 
Mount Olympus. There were countless local and household deities 
besides thé universal divinities. Gods played a very important 
part in the cultural life of the Greeks and about them developed 
a vast amoupt of mythology. 

Divine Origin of the Greeks. Stories found in Greek mythology 

“ reflect a clear view of the religious point of view. A variety of 
explanations of the origin of man were given. In some places, the 
Greck, described as a descendant of gods, was offered the hope that 
there was a possibility of his becoming a god after death. Prome- 
theus was supposed to have made man out of clay and to have 
s*olen fire and given it to man. In revenge, Zeus sent Pandora with 

` a jar containing cares and wasting diseases, which she set free and 
imposed upon men. The human beings went from bad to worse, 
until Zeus in disgust swept them away with a mighty flood, sparing 
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only two—the son of Prometheus with his wife. This couple, legend 
records, were the ancestors of the Greeks. 

Forms of Worship. Worship of gods consumed a comparatively 
small amount of the time and activity of the Greeks. They were too 
philosophical-minded to subscribe to a formulated and routine 
worship. They did offer food and wine to the gods before each meal 
and there were public sacrifices on festival days, on the opening of 
assemblies, on the opening of law courts, and on such important 
occasions as marriage, birth, and death. The purpose of the sacri- 
fice was to discover the will of the gods, to keep on good terms with 
those that were friendly, and to placate those that were hostile 

There were priests to perform these ceremonies, but Greece 
was never priest-ridden. Priesthood in Greece was not an exclusive 
profession. The father in each family was a priest, both in theory 
and in practice. Worship often took the form of community gather- 
ings, to which faraway cities sent representatives. “The great 
Amphictyony of 12 tribes met in the spring of the year at the shrine 
of Demeter near Thermopylae, and in the autumn at Apollo’s 
sanctuary in Delphi. The Delphic oracle was consulted by many 
individuals. The oracle itself was located below the temple of Apollo 
in a grotto. A current of cool air, which issued from a rift in the 
ground, had an intoxicating effect on the person who breathed it. 
Under the influence of this, the keeper would ask questions and the 
priests would interpret the answers. The Olympian games were a 
form of religious activity. They were held in honor of Zeus and 
while they were in progress a sacred truce hound all Hellenes. The 
victor in the contests was considered a special ‘favorite of the gods, 
the nearest approach to the perfect man. Both the Delphic oracle 
and the Olympian games provided means of preserving unity of 
religious practices among the Greek city-states. 

The Mysteries. Mysteries played an important part in the 
religion of the Greeks, Many of them centered around the story" 
of a god who died and was resurrected, an idea that appealed to 
many because it promised immortality. One of the most famous was: 
the Eleusinian mystery, which was devoted to the worship of De: 
meter and Persephone. The ideas of the mystery were kept in 
secrecy and only those who were initiated,into the cult could reach 
the immortal bliss that it was supposed to confer. This cult be- 
came very powerful and, along with several others of a similar 
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nature, received the support.of many of the Greeks, especially 
those of the lower social order. The Panathenaea, celebrated an- 
-nually'in honor of Athena, was one of the greatest religious festi- 
vals in Greece. The-winner of the contests held on this occasion 
"was given a jar decorated with a figure of Athena and filled with 
oil froni the olives of the sacred olive trees. Many of these mysteries 
were adaptations from similiar practices in the Near East. Some 
were'later accepted by Christians. 

Hellenistic Religion. In Hellenistic times, morality and a fu- 
ture life were stressed more than in the earlier period. This was due 
in part to the influence of the religions of the Orient and in part to 
thé teachings of the philosophers. There was a tendency to break 
away from the localized city-state religion and political organiza- 
tiens. Alexander the Great asked the Greek city-state to list him 
among the gods. He demanded that his followers pay honor to 
him as they would to a god, by such acts as prostration on entering 
his presence. In addition to the state religion, which was main- 
tained primarily for political purposes, there were a number of 
independent developments. Rationalism and materialism, agnos- 
ticism and atheism were prevalent and gained considerable 
headway. 

Pre-Socratic Philosophy. A sharp line of differentiation cannot 
be drawn between Greek religion and Greek philosophy. The more 
advanced individuals were philosophers who were inclined to in- 
terpret their religion philosophically, individually rather than 
collectively. Greek pre-Socratic philosophy was, taken as a whole, 
an attempt to interpret the problems of the world; what exists? 
‘and how does change occur? Even the early poets, Homer and 
Hesiod, for example, wrote about cosmology. Homer concluded 
that gods exist and make changes in the universe àt will. The 
philosophers went beyond a supernatural and mythological expla- 
nation of the universe to seek a natural and rational solution of how 
the material world came into being. While these attempts were 
essentially. intended as philosophical approaches, they formed the 
basis for scientific research. Thales (624—548 ».c.), the first nature 
philosopher, predicted the sun's eclipse of 585 s.c. and held that 
the primal substance of all things was water. Endowed with, an 

 animating power, it assumed the form of the natural world. 

Anaximander (ca. 611-547 s.c.), living at the same time, 


! 
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contended that air was the basic element and startled people with 
the idea that fish were the form of life from which land animals 
developed. Pythagoras said that numbers were the basis of all 
principles and that life was regulated by music and mathematics. 
Empedocles (4th century m.c.) developed the theory that there 
were four basic elements: earth, air, fire, and~water. Each, he 
declared, was without beginning or end, and were unchangeable 
and homogeneous. All things originally came from mixtures of these 
elements. When they ceased to exist they returned to the original 
elements. He believed that two forces controlled all phenomena: 
love, which unites, and hate, which separates the elements. 
Democritus (460-370 B.c.) established an atomic theory, which 

, stated that particles varying in shape and in size arranged them- 
selves into various combinations. 

The Sophists. There were evident conflicting opinions among 
the ideas advanced and several people were inclined to be skeptical, 
to conclude that none was correct and that nothing was abso- 
lutely and universally true. Óne such group called themselves 
Sophists, teachers of argumentation and dialectics. They believed 
that the most important thing was to be able to persuade others, to 
better an adversary in argument, rather than to try to prove 
anything conclusively. Gorgias (480-395 s.c.) summed. up the 
philosophy, “Nothing exists, or if anything does exist, it cannot be 
known; or if it can be known, we cannot express our knowledge and 
communicate it to others." Another Sophist, Protagoras (4th 
century B.c.), of Abdera, wrote, “Man is the measure of all things, 
of things that are that they are, and of things that are not that 
they are not.” This sounds pedantic and impractical, but in reality” 
the Sophists made a real contribution to learning. They taught 
the youth of Greece to excel in politics, to take part in public 
affairs, and to become intelligent citizens. They emphasized the 
value of a scientific study of speech, which bore fruit in the great 
literary works of a later period. Their inquisitive and orderly 
approach to a subject encouraged scientific procedure. They , 
revealed ignorance that masqueraded as knowledge, and they 

. concerned themselves with the practical problems of virtue, - 
rather than with the subjective validity of truth. i €; 

Socrates. Socrates (470-399 B.c.) is one of the best known and 
in many respects one of the most famous of the Greek philosophers. 
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era of great thinkers whose researches appealed to and satisfied 
“very few people. In the Hellenistic age, the people were conscious 
of tlieir wealth and were inclined to attribute their material well- 
being to the king and the state rather than to some unseen theoreti- 
cal principle. They did not desire the scholastic philosophy of 
Socrates and Plato, but contentment, which they believed to be 
the secret of happiness. Happiness was not a matter of doing things, 
but a matter of receiving things. The two philosophers who gave a 
bourgeois view of life, to fit their needs, were Epicurus and Zeno. 
Epicureanism. Epicurus (342-270 s.c.) held that friendship 
was the most important thing in life, and that the state was made 
for man rather than man for the state. He was materialistic in his 
outlook and rejected the religions of his day because "they 


interfered with the real life and disturbed mankind.” He borrowed ‘ 


Democritus’s explanation of the universe. He went so far as to 
contend that the soul, and even god, is made up of atoms; that 
in the physical make-up the only difference between man and 
god is that the latter is made of finer atoms. Epicurus denied that 
-gods had anything to do with human affairs, as they dwelt apart 
from and were unconcerned about man. As a consequence, man 
should enjoy himself and turn all his intellect in that direction. 
Epicurus, contrary to the popular interpretation, preached 
moderation. “Beware of excesses for they will lead to unhappi- 
ness." “ Beware of folly and sin for they will lead to wretchedness.” 
Pleasure he defined as freedom from pain and all that is unpleasant 
and disturbing. It is easy to see how the vulgar misinterpreted his 
philosophy and used it as an excuse for excess with all the destruc- 
tive consequences. A 

Stoicism. Zeno (350-260 m.c.) was an advocate of Stoicism, 
which sought the same end as Epicureanism but in a very different 
way. The Stoics were materialistic, pessimistic, and endured 
suffering without emotion. They preached the common brother- 
hood of man, but considered the state merely as a social con- 
venience the regulations of which should not bind thé wise man. 
Man was expected to live reasonably and in accordance with 
natural laws. The universe, according to the Stoics, was funda- 


„ Mentally good, and manyas a little universe, could live in harmony. 


with the great universé. Astrology and divination had a great 
attraction for the Stoics. Philo, for example, thought that stars 
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were free-born citizens of the universe and were divine; rational 
natures. If a man failed to conform'to the laws of nature, he was 
wicked and inwardly a slave, regardless of his position. A good man 
should ignore evil or should conquer and utilize it to his own 
advantage. Stoicism played an important part in early Chris- 
tianity and is noticeable in the teachings of St. Paul, St. Ambrose, 
and St. Augustine. 

The Cynics. Another ier approach to happiness 
was Cynicism. The Cynics ridiculed rulers and ignored social 
customs. They advocated a return to nature: “The earth for a bed 
and the sky for a covering." They spurned the rich as ‘“‘sepulchers 
of fat" and deplored the unequal distribution of wealth. According 
to the Cynics, life is virtue; virtue is knowledge, and knowledge 
concerns self alone., To the Cynic whatever is, is right; therefore, 
one should take what comes. Cynicism was a form of social defeat- 
ism; it added little to the growing body of scientific knowledge, 
and it accepted a “shiftless resignation" to fate. Diogenes (412— 
323 B.c.), one of the famous Cynics, when visited by Alexander the 
Great, was asked if there was anything Alexander could do for 
him. He replied, ** Yes, get out of my light.” 

Importance of Greek Philosophy. One of the principal goals 
of the Greek philosophers was to explain the origin and destiny 
of man and of the universe. They established the unity of godhood, 
which they believed was present everywhere in nature. They 
sought to explain the character of the soul, which they’ believed ` 
had a past, a present, and a future life. Truth and beauty were 
interesting and important to them. Some attempted to ascertain 
absolute truth, whiie others recognized the fact that the world was 
full of delusions and ridiculed the possibilities of truth. All these 
ideas are important, in that they showed the development of man’s 
intellectual horizon and taught him self-reliance in meeting the 
numerous problems that confront him. The mature philosophy 
of the Greeks represents one of the great. products of human 
thought. It aided in the advancement of science and in the study, 


of ethics. 


s LITERATURE 


The Background. The Greeks borrowed their alphabet from 
the’ Phoenicians, but they adapted it to their needs by adding 
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some new letters and by dropping some superfluous consonantal 
signs. The Ionians perfected and spread the revised alphabet, and 
in this form it was accepted by the Hellenic world by the 4th 
century B.c. In language, as well as in art, the Greeks attained 
beauty, simplicity, and clear and logical structure. Their sentences 
| were constructed with that same artistic finish that characterized 
the Parthenon. Unfortunately, today their language is considered 
. dead and very few really appreciate its beauty. No one who is a 
stranger to Greek literature has seen how perfect an instrument it 


- is possible for human speech to be.” The Greeks had an excellent’ 


background for their literature: a keen appreciation for quality 
and beauty, a heritage rich in tradition and folklore, and a group 
of capable men to develop and: encourage forms of expression. 

vw The Epic. The epic was one of the earliest forms of Greek 
literature. Homer stands as a symbol of epic poetry. Whether there 
ever was a man by that name or whether the Iliad and-the Odyssey 
were the work of several men is uncertain; however that may be, 


these poems are outstanding examples of epic literature. The Ho- . 


meric poems are thought to have been produced originally to be 
sung or recited, which may account for their superior beauty of 
expression; but their careful construction makes them well suited 
to the printed word as well. The Iliad contains some of the final 
episodes in the siege of Troy and a great part of Greek mythology. 
The thread of the story is centered about Achilles, who became 
énraged with Agamemnon over a captive girl. He quit the battle 
and sulked in his tent. Patroclus, the friend of Achilles, was killed 
‘in the battle and that so infuriated Achilles that he reentered the 
struggle and in his wrath killed Hector, the Trojan Prince. 

The Odyssey is closely related to the Iliad: It concludes the 
story of the siege of Troy and continues with an account of the 
wanderings of Ulysses. There is no more appealing story in any 
language than the account of Ulysses! wife, Penelope. Surrounded 
by suitors and tempted in every conceivable way, she remained 
loyal to her husband and was finally rewarded by his return. 
Ulysses’ wanderings over all the Mediterranean world have become 
a familiar story in many languages. Vergil, Dante, Tennyson, and 

» others have presented him as a character in their literary works. 

Among the famous epic poets is Hesiod (ca. 750 m.c.), the 

. reputed author, of Works and Days and Descent of the Gods. Works 
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and Days is a book of advice to farmers. The author glorified the 
life of a farmer, who was safe if he worked hard and watched the 
calendar. Hesiod gave advice on methods of farming, suggested 
lucky days for the performance of various tasks, and commented 
on the finer art of matrimony. He deplored the conduct of princes 
and the application of the general policy in which “might shall be 
right, and one shall sack the other’s city.” He warned unjust 
princes of the punishment of farseeing Zeus and of what would, in 
the long run, be in store for them. The Descent of the Gods is instruc- 
tion to men about their divine relations. Hesiod’s works are more 
valuable as historical records than are those of Homer, but they 
are less romantic and very tame in subject matter compared with 
the Iliad and Odyssey. In general, Hesiod’s writings, which mark a 
departure from the older form of the epic, relate chiefly matters 
of mythology and the supernatural. Hesiod condescended to lower 
concerns and condemned current social and economic conditions. 
Lyric Poetry. Lyric poetry, in the strictest sense of the word, 
was written to be recited to the accompaniment of the lyre or, in 
some cases, the flutc. It was more personal and emotional than the 
epic. In place of relating exploits of mythology, the lyric poet 
wrote love songs, lamentations, and epigrams. Unfortunately, most 
of the Greek lyric poems are either entirely lost or exist only in 
fragmentary form. Archilochus (7th century s.c.) invented the 
iambic satirical verse so admired by the Latin poet Horace. He 
was one of the first Greek writers to use the poetic medium to 
express individual opinions. Sappho (6th century B.C.) was a great 
poetess, one of the very first of whom there is any definite record. 
She was admired almost as much as Homer and was given the 
exalted title of “the tenth muse." Anacreon (ca. 560-475 B.C.) 
expressed emotions with great success. Without envy of pomp or 
power or wealth, he sought tranquility and happiness and detested 
war because it destroyed the youthful and the brave, leaving 
cowards in their place. Pleasures of youth and the agreeable effects 
of drinking wine were experiences much more to his taste. p 
Pindar and Bacchylides (a century after Sappho) wrote choral 
poetry. So great was the fame of Pindar that he was considered by 
his contemporaries to be the * god of song” and a special favorite of « ` 
Apollo. Of most of his works only fragments exist, and they are 
chiefly in praise of the victors in the national games. The lyrics of 
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the Hellenistic period do not measure up to the standard set 
in the Hellenic period. They have not the same beauty of style 
and expression, possibly because they were written to be read and 
not recited or sung. Theocritus of Sicily (3d century B.c.), whose 
writings are about shepherds, their surroundings, and their 
superstitions, is a decided exception to the general rule. His works 
were widely read in later periods and served as models for poets in 
the centuries to follow. 

: Most of the poets of the Hellenistic period tried to follow the 
older forms of literature. Scientists, in presenting their material, 
used the epic verse but without any great success. 

Drama. The drama is the most familiar of the Greek forms 


of literature. It originated from festivals such as the one to Diony- 


sus, the wine god, where a speaker was added to explain episodes in 
the pageant. To these primitive types the Greeks, in their charac- 
teristic fashion, added the finishing touches and produced plays 
that are still considered standards of perfection. The plays were 
closely associated with religion and public life; consequently, 
almost everyone was interested. Costumes and dancing held an 
important place in the early presentations. The chorus sometimes 
represented such things as clouds, birds, and frogs and carried on 
conversations with the leading actor. A second-main actor was not 
added until the time of Aeschylus, and a third was introduced by 

Sophocles. Masks were used always in the make-up of the actors, 
and women’s parts were taken by men. The Greek theater, in the 
open air, was built in an amphitheater style, and had a semi- 
circular stage. 

? “Aeschylus (525-456 B.c.) was the greatest of the tragic poets. 
His subjects are mostly religious and mythological, and the plays 
carry somber and stern morals. His two most famous plays are 
Prometheus Bound and Agamemnon. The central theme in the works 
of Aeschylus is confidence in the justice of the gods and in the 
soundness of an intelligent moral order. Sophocles (496—406 B.c.), 
living:a generation later, represents the peak of Greek drama. He 
wrote more thay 100 plays, of which seven have survived. His 
Antigone and Electra are well known to modern students of the 

, theater. Euripides (4807406 m.c., the third of the great tragic 
poets, made more of life and love in his plays than had either 
Aeschylus or Sophocles. Believing that in life people were more 
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important than gods, he concerned himself with the passions and 
emotions of human beings, instead of giving descriptions of deities. 
Most of his plays were written during the Peloponnesian war and 
clearly reflect the stress of war as felt by the people. He was a 
spokesman for the poor and the oppressed. His best known work, 
The Trojan Women, pictures the suffering of women during a war. 

Aristophanes (448-385 B.c.) was the greatest' comic poet. 
Political satire reached a high level in his writings, in which such 
figures as the stupid general and the inefficient politician were 
ridiculed. Drama became such an instrument for social criticism 
that, in 414 B.c., comedians were forbidden to comment on public 
affairs. In the Hellenistic period, drama developed. along the ro- 
mantic lines started by Euripides. Menander (342-291 ».c.), one of 
the most popular writers of this period, wrote for and about the 
common folk. In his plays, love affairs, family difficulties, and 
everyday life were discussed in exquisite language. He was very 
popular with the Romans and it is through their writings that we 
get most of our information concerning him. The Latin poet 
Manilius wrote concerning Menander: 


* He composes amusing plays for the comic stage: 
Impassioned youths, girls head over heels in love, 
Fathers who're fooled, and slaves who're up to all tricks: 
He who made the life of his time live through the ages, 
Beneath the polish of his speech intimate with his city, 
Menander! who has mirrored life and put it on paper." 


/ History. The penetrating minds of the Greeks enabled them’ 
to produce history that was literature. Herodotus (b. ca. 484 B.c.) 
has been given the title of “the father of history." Traveling 
extensively, he kept records of what he saw and heard. He glorified 
the history of Greece, especially the victory over Persia, to such 
an extent that much of his material is untrustworthy. His aim was: 
to preserve great deeds of the Greeks, but today we have more , 
interest in his digressions, in which institutions and people are 
described. He wrote for effect and frankly said that he himself did, 
not quite believe all that he wrote, but thought that he must.tell « 
it. Thucydides (460-400 B.c.) wrote about his own times, the 
Peloponnesian. war, and his own travels. He indulged less in’ 
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anecdotes, and his work was more subjective than that of Herod- , 
otus. He deplored the fact that historians wished “to please the 
ear rather than tell the truth.” Xenophon (434-355 B.c.) continued 
‘the work of Thucydides, writing the Anabasis, a history of a Greek 
expedition into Persia. This work is supposed to have encouraged 
Alexander the Great to undertake the conquest of Persia. Polybius 
(205-120 p.c.) wrote an account of the rise of the Romap state, in 
which he praised the Roman political system, His works, although 
they are comparatively accurate, lack the literary merit that dis- 
tinguishes the writings of Herodotus and Thucydides. 

Oratory. Oratory was considered by the Greeks to be indis- 
pensable. The citizen often resorted to oratory for the attainment | 
of honor and prestige. Law courts and public assemblies of different | 
kinds gave the orator a chance to gain public attention. Isocrates 
(436-338 n.c.) was an influential teacher of rhetoric whose methods | 
were followed by orators and writers of later generations. Demos- | 
thenes (384-322 s.c.), the greatest of the Greek orators, used his 1 
talent in defense of Greek democracy, which, in his time, was 
rapidly losing ground. He took his stand as the fearless champion 
of a lost cause and made oratory a part of literature. 


6. LEARNING 


Education. The philosophers were responsible for Greek 
advancement in learning. Zeno’s school, the painted porch, and 
Epicurus’s school were two centers of cultural activity where the 
philosophies of those two masters were passed on to the citizens 
of Athens. The Sophists, with their emphasis on public speaking, 
“grammar, and dialectics, and their frequent reference to the 
physical sciences, history, and literature, had a broader influence 
than any of the other philosophers. They offered the youth of 
their country food for thought and cultural activity, instead of 
mere -pleasure and inactivity. In the age of Pericles, most of the 
upper class could read and write, and a few were engaged in | 

, research. ; 

In the Hellenistic period, public libraries were built, the most 
famous of which was the one at Alexandria. This great storehouse 
of learning contained 500,000 works. Pergamum, Athens, Antioch, 
and Tarsus also had great libraries. Books were edited and copies 
of the classics of earlier periods were made accessible to the — 
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people. In some cases, the state supported elementary schools 
and, after completing the course in them, the sons of wealthy 


families were sent to attend lectures on rhetoric, philosophy, and 


mathematics in private schools. To train the youth for professions, 
special courses in éngineering, medicine, astronomy, and geography 
were given. The Museum at Alexandria, representing a pioneer 
attempt in the presentation of advanced studies, might be classified 
as a university. 

Science. Greek philosophers furnished the impetus for the 
beginning of the study of science. Speculating on various aspects of 
nature, they sought concrete information to prove their deductions. 
They were not interested primarily in developing science for a 
commercial or a materialistic purpose, as such study is pursued 
today, but mainly with the aim of supporting some philosophical 
concept. However, it should be noted that from these speculations 
developed the specialized sciences that have dominated the intel- 
lectual enterprises of our civilization. Not all of these ideas were 
original, as the Greeks drew heavily upon Egyptian and Babylo- 
nian learning. 

Aristotle laid the foundations for the study of natural science. 
His works on ichthyology are still used and need surprisingly little 
correction. Theophrastus, a pupil of Aristotle, established botany 
as a recognized science. Dioscorides, in the Ist century after 
Christ, named a great many plants and classified them according . 
to their value as drugs. Another scientist noted the presence of 
petrified sea plants on land and called attention to the fact that 
the sea must have covered some areas that are now dry land. 
Aristarchus (310-230 B.c.) advanced the heliocentric theory of thé 
solar system, centuries before Copernicus, and made a computa- 
tion of the size of the earth. Eratosthenes (276-196 5.c.) computed 
the circumference of the earth; wrote a geography; drew a map of 


‘the world, using parallels of latitude and longitude; and suggested 


that it would be possible to reach India by sailing westward. 
Mathematics. Geometry was the first science that the Greeks. 
pursued independent of philosophy. Thales borrowed what the 
Egyptians knew about the subject and added such concepts as 
“point” and “line.” He developed the biséction of the circle by its 
diameter, the equality of angles at the intersection of two straight 
lines, and the. equality of two triangles having one side and two 
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angles equal. Pythagoras (570-500 B.c.) made a practical use of 
numbers, besides taking them as the foundation for his philosophi- 
cal speculations. He discovered the numerical relations of musical 
tones, proved mathematically that the earth was round, and 
demonstrated that the square of the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides. 
On the basis of numerical speculation, Pythagoras believed that 
god existed in nature as the principle of universal order and that 
the soul in man provided the principle of harmony. Numbers, he 
believed, possessed soul-purifying qualities. One of his chief aims 
was to reconstitute religion and to reinterpret primitive beliefs. 
Euclid (ca. 300 B.c.) wrote a geometry that is still accepted as 
authoritative. Archimedes (287—212 s.c.) discovered that a body 
immersed in a fluid loses weight equal to the amount of fluid dis- 
placed, established rules.for the measurement of curvilinear areas 
and volumes, and invented the tubular screw. Hipparchus (160- 
125 B.C.) worked out some principles in plane and spherical trig- 
onometry and perfected latitude and longitude for use in map 
making. 

Zoology and Physiology. Anaximander was one of the first 
Greeks to speculate in biological science. He believed that the 
earliest organisms lived in water and later passed to dry land. 
Empedocles added to this theory of evolution by pointing out that 
favorable variations determine the character of the evolution. 
The first anatomical treatise in the west was written by Diogenes 
of Apollonia (500-430 5.c.), who stated that organisms developed 
in the soil, through warming from rays of the sun. Democritus 
classified animals according to blood quality, a classification that 
was further developed by Aristotle. 

Medicine. One of the most distinctive scientific contributions 
made by the Greeks was in the field of medicine. There were three 
more or less independent schools of medicine. The School of 
Cnidus investigated particular diseases and sought a specific cure 
for each. The School of Croton, of which Pythagoras was a partici- 

“pant, studied the phases of the cause of a disease correlated with 
numbers and arrived at the idea of "crisis" in its development. 
. The School of Cos, which claimed association with Hippocrates, 
" emphasized the study of diseased conditions, concluding that they 
were produced: by natural causes and that some could be cured. 
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Hipprocates (ca. 460-377 B.c.), “the father of Greek medicine," 
repudiated the belief that disease was the work of evil spirits, and 
this paved the way for further study. He declared: “The fact is 
that invoking the gods to explain diseases and other natural events 
is all nonsense. It doesn’t really matter whether you can call 
things divine or not. In nature, all things are alike in this, that 
they can be traced to preceding causes.” This school recognized 
the value of sanitation in preventing disease, practiced bloodlet- 
ting, sweating, and dieting for the treatment of the afflicted. The 
Hippocratic oath placed the practice of medicine on an ethical basis 
with social responsibilities: “The regimen I adopt shall be for the 
benefit of the patients to the best of my power and judgment, not 


for their injury or for any wrongful purpose. I will not give a deadly 


drug to anyone, though it be asked of me, nor will I lead the way in 
such counsel. . . . Whatsoever house I enter, I will enter for the 
benefit of the sick, refraining from. all voluntary wrongdoing and 
corruption, especially seduction of male or female, bound or free. 
Whatsoever things I see or hear concerning the life of men, in my 
attendance on the sick or even apart from my attendance, which 
ought not to be gossiped abroad, I will keep silence on them, 
counting such things to be as religious secrets." 

Herophilus (3d century s.c.) is known as the “father of anat- 
omy." He dissected the human body, observing the functions of 
nerves and muscles. He studied arteries, veins, the liver, the 
digestive tract, the salivary glands, and the genital organs. He 
noted the pulse and devised an instrument for measuring its rate. 
A contemporary, Erasistratus, was called the “father. of physi- 
ology.” He believed that blood flowing through the veins nourished' 
the body. He gave to the valves of the heart the names that are 
still used. These men placed the practice of medicine on the digni- 
fied level of a profession, but succeeding centuries have not obliter- 
ated entirely the superstition that they condemned. 


7 ESTIMATE OF GREEK CIVILIZATION 


It is doubtful if at any other time or in any other place there ^ 


was ever a group of such brilliant minds as those in Athens during 
the Age of Pericles. Their language and literature are still held as 
a model of perfection in the art of expression. Their art presents 
a révelation of surpassing beauty and Creative power. Today 
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broken specimens, statues without heads or arms, mere fragments 
of the originals, are priceless possessions. In philosophy, the Greeks 
reigned supreme. Socrates, the dean of philosophers, and Plato and 
Aristotle, the other two members of the triumvirate, remain the 
most outstanding philosopers of all time. They formulated the 
‘theory of democracy in the art of government and, although 
unsuccessful in applying it, they set the goal toward which we are 
still striving. A list of the scientists and their accomplishments is 
sufficient proof of progress in their sphere. However, the scientific 
facts that they established are not so noteworthy as are the scien- 
tific spirit and methods that they introduced. 

The material gains and the economic accomplishments of the 
Greeks were in many ways inferior to those of the people who lived. 
earlier than they did. They adopted Phoenician ideas of commerce, 
trade, and colonization, and improved on them; but they contrib- 
uted few significant principles in the technique of manufacturing 
and no important improvements in agriculture. The Greek interest 
was clearly cultural rather than materialistic. Their craftsmen pre- 
ferred not to work for wages. Wage labor, in their estimation, 
limited freedom. Politics, literature, and art were highly regarded 
and considered honorable fields of endeavor. Last, but not least, 
the Greeks discovered the importance of the individual. Earlier 
civilizations, and some since, considered man as a mere creation of 
circumstance, a plaything for gods and rulers. The Greek’s philos- 
ophy of a good life was developed on the basis of the individual. 
To them “man is the measure of all things” and “of all the wonders 
on earth, none is more wonderful than man." The Greeks succeeded 
án originating both the feeling for life and the understanding of it. 

Decline. The decline of the civilization of the Greeks was due 
to certain inherent weaknesses that they were unable to over- 
come. They neglected the material and practical side of life for 
speculations and abstractions. Manual labor and business enter- 
prises gave way to philosophical speculation. They failed to a great 

i degree to put into practice their political theories and to establish 
an adequate central government. Finally, they fell before the supe- 
rior military organizations of Macedonia and Rome. The inde- 
‘pendence of the Greeks and their political organizations were . 
destroyed, but it must be remembered that their cultural contribu- 
tions lived. In some respects they have never been superseded. 
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IH. ROMAN CIVILIZATION 


In many respects, Roman civilization belongs to the Hellenistic 
classification, a continuation of Greek culture with modifications 
typical of the Romans. One of the most striking examples of this: 
was the organization of a great empire built on a precedent estab- 
lished by the Macedonians. The Romans lacked the imagination of 
the Greeks, but were blessed with practical common sense, enligh- 
tened by experience. Dogged perseverance, not brilliant inspiration, 
was responsible for the success of the Romans. Anything imprac- 
tical was to them a sign of degeneracy. They appreciated theimpor- 
tance of religion, art, and philosophy; but instead of taking time to 
develop these themselves, they borrowed from other peoples. Fre- 
quently, they took theoretical conceptions from others and turned 
them into practical applications for their own use. The Roman 
father who had sufficient means to do so obtained a Greek to 
instruct his children. Roman genius and industry were directed 
essentially toward agriculture, law, government, and war. The 
culture of the Romans represents the final stage of classical civiliza- 
tion in western Europe. 


i THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


The Land. At its greatest extent, the Roman Empire included 
the whole of the Mediterranean basin, the southern part of Europe, 
the northern fringe of Africa, and a considerable part of the Near 
East. Italy, the heart of the Roman Empire, is a peninsula about 
650 miles long and roo miles wide, shaped like a huge boot extend. 
ing into the Mediterranean Sea. The Apennines, a mountain range 
reaching from north to the south, form a backbone for the whole 
peninsula. Italy is isolated from the rest of Europe by the Alps, but 
there are passes that enable invaders to enter the territory; 
foreign intruders have made their way into Italy since the Bronze 
Age. The valley of the Po, in the northern part, is one of the most 
fertile regions in the world, and one of the few sections of Italy 
where agriculture can be carried on extensively. There are nu- 
merous small valleys in the central and southern part, but taken as- 
a whole, the land is not well suited to agriculture. A great part of 
the extreme southern region is waste land. The important ports and 
trading centers in Italy are on the west coast. The Tiber is the most 
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important stream south of the Po. The climate of the country is 
ideal. Mild temperature, abundance of rainfall in most places, and 
plentiful sunshine make it a desirable place to liver Being located 
in the center of the Mediterranean. basin, the Italian peninsula 


` became a reservoir for cultural materials from many lands. 


Ethnic Background. There were traces of Paleolithic, Neo: 
lithic, Bronze, and Iron-age cultures in Italy before the arrival of. 
the Italians. The Etruscans, whose origin is obscure, settled in 
Etruria, just north of the Tiber River, about 1000 m.c. Skilled 
architects and engineers, they taught the Romans how to drain 
swamps, to build sewage systems, and to construct roads. Etruscan 
cities were joined in a loose confederacy that was kept united bya 
strong military force. The Etruscans used copper and iron exten- 
sively, built ships, and promoted a thriving Mediterranean trade. 
They borrowed many of their ideas in religion, art, and learning 
from Eastern sources. The Italians, who racially were closely- 
related to the Greeks, invaded Italy about 1500 B.c; They were 
divided into four major groups: the Samnites, the Latins, the 
Umbrians, and the Sabines. The Latins ultimately conquered the 
whole peninsula and dominated the civilized western world. The 
Greeks began to colonize in the southern part of Italy and Sicily 
about 800 s.c. The cultural influence of the Greeks on the Romans 
is inestimable. The Gauls, who settled in the Po Valley about 
400 B.c., helped in the conquest of the Etruscans. The Carthagin- 
ians also had colonies in Italy and Sicily. When they threatened to 


` dominate the western part of the Mediterranean, they were 


checked only by the rising power of Rome. Carthage was a Phoeni+ 
cian colony on the northern coast of Africa, established about 853 
B.C. by wealthy citizens of Tyre who fled before the conquering 
Assyrians. The city was ruled by a plutocracy. The main activities 
of the citizens were commercial and their influence on the peoples 
conquered was chiefly economic. In the 6th century s.c., western 
Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic Islands, the northern coast of West 


Africa, and southern Spain were under the control of Carthage. ` 


Roman civilization and the Roman people, as well, were a mixture 
"n a 
of all. these cultural and racial elements. « 
2. GOVERNMENT 


Beginning of Rome. The origin of Rome, destined to become 
the heart of the mightiest empire of antiquity, is shrouded in 
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mystery and tradition. The mythical wolf, even Romulus and 
Remus, may be mere tradition, but they were important in uniting 
the early Latins into a compact political and social unit. The early 
Latins had a hard struggle against poverty and unfriendly neigh- 
bors. They were primitive people, slow in developing an efficient 
government. Rome became a city kingdom under an Etruscan 
king about 750 B.c. The Romans profited considerably from their 
contacts. with the Etruscans. The old Roman forum was drained 
by the construction of a sewer, that is still in existence; the city 
was beautiful with temples; bridges were built across streams; and 
the Romans received much needed instruction in political adminis- 
tration and military training. About soo s.c., the Romans suc- 
ceeded in driving out the Etruscans, the first of a long list of 
military achievements. 

The Age of Kings. Before the establishment of the republic, 
Rome was under the rule of a king, who was the leader in war, the 
judge in all matters affecting the community, and an intermediary 
between man and the gods. His power was unlimited, but he was 
elected by the people and not chosen by hereditary right. Although 
his power was absolute, he consulted the heads of the claris, who 
formed a Council of Elders, when an important issue was to be 
decided. There was a popular assembly known as the Comitia 
curiata. Members voted by groups (each curia having one vote) on 
questions submitted to them, but they could not initiate legisla- 
tion. The kings lost their power to the nobles about the time that 
the Etruscans were driven out of Rome. : 

The Early Republic. Rome was under a republican form of 
government almost half of the thousand years of its political exist- 
ence. The government was the result of a slow development, 
marked chiefly by a struggle between plebeians and patricians for 
supremacy. These two classes were developed while Rome was 
still under Etruscan influence. The most important office was that 
of consul. Two consuls were elected annually by the weapon- 
hearing men, but they represented the interests of the patricians. 
Each consul had the power to veto the acts of the other, and in case 
of a deadlock, the question was referred to the Senate, which was 
patrician dominated. The Senate soon became a powerful advisory 
body. The first important victory for the plebeians was the estab- 
lishment of the tribunes (471 B.c.). They had the right to veto the 
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action of any officer, even the consul, and they could stop the 

enforcement of any law if they eaw fit to do so. As Rome grew and 

the task of administration became greater, the consuls found it 

impossible to attend to all the problems. They were frequently 

away from Rome, leading the army, and important matters of 

state had to await their return. Consequently, other officers were 

chosen. Quaestors were put in charge of the treasury; practors were 

appointed to administer justice, and censors, to take charge of 

collecting taxes and to supervise the building of public works. 

It was very evident that the government was unwieldy and lacked | 
centralization. In a crisis, a dictator was appointed, a practice 
which led to the establishment of a military man in power and, 

ultimately, to a monarchy. 

Struggle between Patrician and Plebeian. The power of the 
patrician class, remained unbroken, in spite of the tribunes. The 
plebeians were excluded from the more important offices and dis- 
crimimated against in economic affairs. They won an important 
victory in 450 B.C., with the codification of the laws, which limited 
the power of the patrician judge. The code, or the Laws of the 
Twelve: Tables, was engraved on copper tables and set up in the 
forum, so that thenceforth the people knew for certain what was 
law and what was the punishment for various offenses. They then 
demanded a right to participate in the making of the laws. The 
Comitia centuriata was made a political body and turned into an 
assembly of “centuries,” which was at first essentially military. 
It took money to buy arms and, as a result, the organization was 
dominated by the patricians, but certain basic rights were granted 
to plebeians, including payment for military service. EU 

"There followed a long period of bitter rivalry between the two 
classes for political supremacy. The Licinian laws of 367 B.c. 
limited the amount of land and livestock that one man might hold. 
Each landlord had to employ a proportion of free laborers, in 
addition to slaves, and measures were taken to relieve those 
heavily in debt. In 313 n.c., the right of a creditor to seize a debtor 
was abolished and prisoners held for debts were released. Gradu- 
ally, the plebians gained the right to hold important offices, such 
as quaestor, consul, censor, and praetor. The admission of plebeians . 
to the Senate, one of the most important steps in their political 

' advancement, came in 304 s.c. However, the plebeians admitted to 
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the Senate were mostly wealthy landholders; therefore, this did 
-not make adjustment between the rich and the poor, but produced 

a new combination among the rich.. Thus, a new issue took shape, 
' which was to bear fruit in a later period. Under the wise and 

diligent leadership of the Senate, Rome made great progress. The 
rights of the people were respected and the territorial limits of the 
state were expanded. 
Expansion of the Roman Republic. There is in history no more 

impressive story of imperialistic expansion than that of Rome from 
‘a small city-state in Latium to the mightiest of all empires. The 
tramp of the legions resounded from England to the distant land 
of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley. The whole civilized western world 
was tucked snugly into the folds of one vast empire. Reference has 
been made to the struggle between the Etruscans and the Romans 
and the.txiumph of the latter. The Gauls, a Germanic people from 
the north, captured Rome (382 n.c.) and threatened her with com- 
plete destruction, but the Romans finally won. Not content to stay 
in the limited area of Latium, they invaded and conquered the 
territory of the Samnites. Gradually, the Romans subdued the 
peoples from the Arnus River in the north to the Greek city-states 
in southern Italy (295 B.c.). The Greeks united to oppose Rome. 
Tarentum, the leading city-state, appealed to Pyrrhus of Epirus, 
who responded with a well-trained army equipped with fighting 
elephants. The Carthaginians came to the aid of the Romans. 
The latter won (275 B.c.), but then a new and even more formidable 
struggle for the supremacy of the West loomed between Rome and 
Carthage. 

a The Punic Wars, 264-146 s.c. À war between odi and 
"Carthage was inevitable. They represented two rival civilizations, 
each ambitious to accomplish the same thing—the domination of 
the western Mediterranean. The Carthaginians were a prosperous 
commercial people with trading centers all along the western 
Mediterranean coast. They had a large merchant marine and a 
well-trained army, which seemed superior to that of the Romans. 
Petty quarrels and trade rivalry had existed for some time between 
the Romans and the Carthaginians in southern Italy, and both 
sides awaited a favorable opportunity to begin the struggle. The 
? Romans built a fleet and, after many unfortunate experiences with 
storms, finally br the enemy (241 .c.). The peace was only ' 
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a truce, for in 218 s.c. Hannibal led a force of his countrymen 
through Spain and France and crossed the Alps into. Italy. The 
Carthaginians won many victories, the most famous of which was 
that at Cannae, but Hannibal never captured Rome. Exhausted, 
-short of supplies, and opposed by the brilliant Roman general 
Scipio, Hannibal was forced to retire. In the Third Punic War 
(146 B.c.) Carthage was destroyed and Rome became supreme in- 
the West. 

Conquest of the Eastern Mediterranean World. After the over- 
throw of Carthage, Rome continued her march eastward. The 
mainland of Greece was invaded; Macedon fell, and Corinth, 
the most powerful of the remaining city-states, was subjected. The 
Romans crossed the Aegean and destroyed the Seleucid dynasty. In 
168 B.c., Egypt acknowledged herself to be a vassal of Rome. 
Julius Caesar continued the extension of the Roman territory. 
Following his success in Gaul and Britain, he advanced into the 
Near East (48-45 B.c.) and overthrew his opponents in Asia Minor. 
This was the occasion for his famous message to the Roman Senate, 
“T came, I saw, I conquered." Some territory was added during the 
period of the empire. The Roman Empire attained its greatest 
extent about A.D.113, but soon after that it began to decline. 

Decadence of the Republic. The great expansion of the territo- 
rial limits of Rome proved disastrous for its republican form of 
government. It was impossible for people in distant provinces to. 
attend the popular assemblies’ held in Rome, and no successful 
form of representative government was devised. Dissension and 
corruption arose in the Senate and in the administration of the 
provinces. The Roman Senate became an oligarchy of selfish- 
aristocrats without ability or inclination to meet the problems that 
confronted the government. The Senate was never popular with 
the people. They felt that power had been usurped from the 
assemblies. Members of the Senate had gained control of most of 
the land. Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus lost their lives in attempt- 
ing to reform this evil. Tiberius was slain by a group of senators 
(133 B.c.) because of the land reform act that he introduced; and 
Gaius, when his plans seemed doomed to failure, committed suicide 
in 121 B.c. The Senate charged them with seeking absolute ruli. 
However, a precedent had been set for further attacks against the $ 


established order. 
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Outbreaks against the Senate, thus begun, rapidly gained mo- 
mentum. The decisive attack, however, was to come from a mili- 
-tary man, not from popular leaders such as the Gracchi. The war 
with Jugurtha, ruler of the kingdom of Numidia in north Africa, 
brought to the front Marius, a capable leader in sympathy with the 
people (107 m.c.). Elected consul, he made a number of much- 
needed reforms. He substituted professional soldiers for the 
citizen army and tried to do away with corruption and graft in 
the government. However, he was not successful as a statesman and, 
unable to cope with the well-organized political system of; the 
senators, he was forced to resign and retired in disgrace. This, 
however, did not end the disorders. Civil war at homé and an out- 
break against Roman rule in the Near East led to the appointment 
of Sulla, a lieutenant of Marius, to establish order at home and to 
put down rebellion abroad. Sulla was made dictator in 82 n.c. He 
returned authority to the Senate and, thinking his task completed, 
retired three years later. 
One-man Power; End of the Republic. Sulla’s reforms proved 
inadequate. The people were not to be crushed so easily. They 
found a military leader to support their cause just as effectively as 
Sulla had supported the cause of the Senate. Pompey, trained as a 
soldier under Sulla, was elected consul in 70 B.c. He cleared the 
Mediterranean of pirates and defeated Mithridates in the East. 
While Pompey was in the East, another general—one of the most 
famous of all the Roman commanders—Julius Caesar, rose to 
power in Rome. When Pompey returned, he joined with Caesar 
and a wealthy nobleman named Crassus to form the First Trium- 
-virate. When Caesar left Rome, to complete his conquest of Gaul, 
Pompey sided with the Senate against him; but Caesar returned, 
defeated the combination organized to oppose him, and proceeded 
to reorganize the government. He reformed the Senate by introduc- 
ing many new members who were in sympathy with the people; he 
reformed municipal administration and made elaborate plans to 
further intellectual pursuits in Rome. It will never be known | 
whether or not Caesar intended to put a definite end to the republic 
and establish an empire, for he was assassinated before his plans 
were completed (44 B.C.) Julius Caesar made a. profound 
> impression, His name became synonymous with emperor, and. 
as such was adopted by his successors and by modern czars 
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and kaisers. Later caesars carried to completion the plans that he 
had instigated. 

Contest for Control. General confusion followed the assassina- 
tion of Julius Caesar. For a time, it seemed uncertain whether a 
man could. be found to end the disorders. Antony, a friend of 
Caesar, and Lepidus agreed to support Caesar’s nephew, Octavian, 
and with him they formed the Second Triumvirate. Octavian 
proved more capable and aggressive than Antony had surmised. 
When only twenty-eight years of age, he had gained complete 
control of Italy and the western part of the Roman state. Dis- 
agreement between Antony and Octavian led to the defeat of the 
former. Antony fled to Egypt and, when he heard of Octavian’s 
advance, committed suicide, dying in Cleopatra’s arms. The 
beautiful queen of Egypt took poison when she found that her 
charms had no effect on Octavian. After completing the conquest 
of the East, Octavian returned to Rome, where he was given the 
title of Augustus and the office of Princeps. He was called Imperator. 
Augustus signified dignity, Princeps meant first ruler, and Impera- 
tor indicated “victorious general." 

Character of the Empire. The government established by Oc- 
tavian was not entirely revolutionary. He did not openly disturb 
the power of the Senate but voluntarily gave it authority. The 
Senate, mindful of past experiences in their inability to maintain 
order, delegated to Octavian the command of the army, the control 
of the frontier provinces, and the power of a tribune. The new 
government was a dual concentration of power in the hands of the 
Senate and the Princeps, who was in practice the emperor. Care- , 
fully and consistently, Octavian established the power of the new, 
office. Not only.did he take steps to establish his power constitu- 
tionally, but also on the firmer foundation of myth and sacrificial 
customs that were accepted by society. Tradition established the 
divine ancestry of the Princeps, glorified by Vergil as an object of 
veneration and bringer of salvation. 

Octavian was clever in not openly antagonizing the supporters 
of the republic by its immediate destruction. He always showed * 
the Senate the greatest respect, but in practice his powers were 
readily upheld by the Senate until he became an absolute emperors 
Octavian concentrated his attention on the army, brought ‘into’ 
service the inhabitants of the provinces, and increased the number 
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of soldiers to 225,000. He took care in appointing governors of 
provinces and held them responsible for the safety and prosperity 
of the territory. The finances of the state were reformed, and com- 
petent men were put in charge of the treasury. Taxes were not 
reduced, but the fairness with which they were levied and collected 
removed many of the complaints that had been made under the re- 
public. In addition to a careful reorganization of the political and 
economic orders of the state, art and culture were encouraged. 
The Augustan age is commonly referred to as the golden age of 
Roman culture.. ; 

The Empire. For almost two centuries Rome lived in compar- 
ative peace under the monarchy. Not all the successors of Octavian 
were good rulers, but the system established was strong enough to 
endure the inefficiency of a few poor rulers. Although space does 
not permit the discussion of each emperor, there are significant 

. steps in the political evolution of the Roman Empire that should 
be mentioned.’ The last vestige of the people's control of the 
government gradually disappeared, while the.emperor assumed 
more and more the role of an Oriental despot. He became the 

fountain of all autnority. He appointed all the officers, dictated 

| 


the laws, and directed the collection of taxes. 

The peoples of western Europe were really not temperamentally 
suited for such a government. Evidences of dissension appeared 
and unrest soon became evident. There was a steady decline in 
farming because of the Oriental system of confining land owner- 
ship to the state, dominated by only a few people. The confisca- 

_ tion of the small farms by the state was one of the leading economic 

y «auses for the fall of Rome. There was a conspicuous decline in 

the efficiency of the army at a time when it was needed badly to 

maintain ordér at home and to keep the barbarians from crossing 
the frontier. i 

Diocletian (284-305) made a valiant and momentarily success- 

ful effort to restore the Roman Empire to its former glory. He 


established an absolutism based upon religious practices and upon 


> 
1Some of the outstanding Roman emperors were Augustus (d. 14), a great organizer; 


Claudius (41-54), known as a wise and judicious ruler; Vespasian (69-79), a great organizer; 
Trajan (98-117) and Hadrian (117-138), great soldiers; and Marcus Aurelius (161-180), 

> the philosopher. There were some notoriously poor rulers: Caligula (37-41), who made his 
horse consul; Nero (54-68), who supposedly burned Rome, and Commodus (182-192), 
known as “the Listless.” 
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the power of the army—a religious and military discipline reaching 
from the emperor down to the lowest officer in the state. Diocletian, 
posing as an Oriental sun-god, was named officially the “In- 
vincible Sun." Law became the decree of a sacred sovereign. The 
East was a more appropriate setting for this kind of despotism. 
Consequently, Diocletian spent most of his time at Nicomedia. 
A co-ruler was appointed to rule in the West, with Rome as the 
center, but his orders came direct from Nicomedia. . 
Constantine (323-337) completed the work of Diocletian and 
developed a full-fledged Oriental monarchy. Different parts of the 
empire were governed by prefects, responsible to the emperor. 
Constantine accepted Christianity and bore the title “equal to ` 
the Apostles.” He presided over church councils and tried to com- 
pel obedience to their decisions. Revolutionary changes were made 
in many of the traditional Roman customs, The army was reor- 
ganized on the model of Persia, which resulted in the abolishment 
of the Praetorian Guard (312) and in the disappearance of the old 
_legions. The new capital of the empire was transferred to Con- 
stantinople (330), built on the ancient site of Byzantium. Greek 
and Oriental customs predominated and everything Roman was 
pushed into the background. In the course of these developments, 
the Roman Empire as a unit disintegrated until in 476, the 
last emperor of the West was deposed. Odoacer, a German, 
became the titular head of the government in Italy. A basic 
change had taken place not only in the government but also 
in the character of the people. The Visigoths, Ostrogoths, Suevi, 
and Burgundians were living on the lands that extend from 
Macedonia to Spain. Franks and Saxons overran the territory, 
5 farther north. 
~v Justinian (527-565), emperor of the Byzantine Empire, 
succeeded in reuniting the east and the west under one rule. He 
built fortifications to defend the frontiers and divided the territory 
into provinces over which a military man ruled. Justinian reformed 
the administration of the empire and did away with much of the 
corruption and inefficiency that had become prevalent. He rebuilt‘ 
| cities and constructed aqueducts, baths, theaters, churches, and 
j museums. The return of glory to the Roman Empire was short* 
lived. When Justinian died, the treasury was empty and intérnal 
disorder arose. Barbarian invasions then were renewed and control 
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over the western part of the empire slipped away completely from 
: Constantinople. 
Roman Law. The most outstanding intellectual contribution 
of the Romans was the formation of a body of law that became a: 
instrument of justice, based not entirely upon custom, but upo 
reason as well. Roman law can be traced to the ancient kings an 
to customs of the family and the gens. Much of the early law wa 
‘interpreted by priests, and it was not until the 5th century z.c. 
"that pressure was exerted to make changes. The Twelve Tables 
(ca. 450 B.c.), a compilation from a variety of sources, was pro 
duced, in order to keep abreast of changing economic conditions. 
Commercial transactions were legalized, and the traditional right 
of an injured'party was displaced by a right to collect damages. 
Significant was the provision that established among the citizens 
equality before the law. Changes in law were accomplished more 
by interpretation than by legislation. The oral legal tradition 
persisted and made possible the development of law under chang- 
ing conditions. Trained jurists interpreted the laws. They took no 
pay for their services, but expected to gain reputation that would 
help to advance them in public life. Roman jurists, such as Paetus, 
Paulus, Ulpian, and Papinian, contributed'much to the develop- 
ment of Roman law. They modernized old laws, emphasized the 
importance of high ethical standards in legal procedure, and 
applied the Stoic conception of natural law. The person before 
whom a case was tried was called a.raetor. Each praetor, at the 
beginning of his term of office, issued an edict explaining the 
principles that he expected to follow in cases to be brought before 
shim. Under this procedure, Roman law was permitted to develop 
and to improve. There were two praetors, one to take charge of 
suits between Roman citizens—the praetor urbanus—and one to 
take charge of suits between aliens—the praetor peregrinus. 
- Justice was rendered in accordance with the customs of the people 
who were parties to the suit. 

Roman civil law, dealing. with persons, things, and actions, 
became a fundamental element in Occidental cultural tradition. 
The legal concept of a corporation originated in the Roman law of 
personality. The law of things classified the various types of prop- 
ertyj that is, sacred property, common property, and private 
property. Furthermore, the law of things classified and validated 
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the means of legally acquiring ownership. Under the jus civilis, 
this could be done in three ways: (1) by formal sale in the presence 
of witnesses; (2) by a magistrate’s order of transfer; and (3) by 
use, one year for movables and two for immovables. 

The law of contract was one of the most distinctive elements ot 
Roman law. The contract was defined as a legal form that made 
enforceable the promises of individuals. Three acts were involved 
in a contractual relationship: (1) the offer, (2) the acceptance, and . 
(3) the performance. The Jasting importance of this phase of 
Roman law was to standardize transactions including property and 
labor by making commitments of individuals legally binding. 

By 176 n.c., a new praetorian law, called the jus gentium, or 
law for noncitizens, was evolved. In time, this was fused into.a new 
synthesis with the jus civile, embodying the practices of many 
foreigners. Equity and humanity were important characteristics. 
Deliberate efforts were made by the praetors to fit the law to the 
case, rather than the case to the law. 

Attempts at codification of Roman law were well under way by 
the 4th century A.D. Many legal principles were borrowed from the 
jus naturale (natural law), thus humanizing the law into “what a 
man of common sense and good faith would deem to be right." 
The Theodosian Code (438) was an attempt to incorporate into 
Roman law the ideas of Christianity and some of the German 
concepts. : 

The development of Roman law culminated in the Corpus 
Juris Civilis of Justinian (534). Justinian saw the need for reform 
in Roman law. Many of the old laws had become obsolete and were 
filled with obscurities and contradictions. He appointed a com- 
mission composed of 10 men under the direction of Tribonian, a 
learned lawyer and statesman, to complete the task. This compila- 
tion was divided into four parts. The Code contained the imperial 
ordinances or statute law then in force. The Digest, or the Pan- 
dects, contained the opinions of the jurisconsuls—the quintessence 
of Roman legal opinion. The Institutes included a critical analysis , 
of law and was intended as a textbook for law students. The 
Novels provided for modifications of and additions to the Code. _ 
The Corpus Juris Civilis furnished a fine source for the study of 
Roman law and served as a model for later civil and canon law. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of Roman 
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law in the development of legal. procedure. It provided the basic 
principle for the law in all Romance ċountries during the Middle 
Ages. Canon law, the law of the Roman Catholic Church, can be 
traced to Roman law. Its influence is apparent, in the legal frame- 
work of modern European countries. One of the most distinctive 
achievements was the most complete elaboration of the rights of 
private property found in any legal system before modern times. 
In Roman law, there is even a conception of popular sovereignty, 
that served as a powerful impulse to.a subsequent development 
of representative government. 


3 ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Agriculture, "Throughout their history, the basic occupation 
of the Romans was agriculture. After the Roman conquests, an 
important change took place in the ownership and distribution of 
land. Much of the conquered territory became state property (ager 
publicus). The small middle-class landholders could not compete 
with the large landholders. They were forced to give up their 
property to large landholders who stood in good favor with the 
government. There was a constant decrease in the number of small 


. farmers and a continual growth in the size of the landless class. 


Roman provinces furnished grain to Rome cheaper than it could 
be produced at home. As a result, agriculture in the Italian 
peninsula suffered. Victims of these circumstances, the destitute 
farmers sought refuge in the cities. Land ownership passed into 
the hands of the wealthy, and the work that was done on the land 
was performed by slaves imported from the East. Many of the 
nobles of the old senatorial class, having been deprived of their 
political positions, took up their residences on great estates or 
in villas. Farming was not an occupation with these people. They 
lived on the wealth that they had accumulated from other sources. 
The agricultural system of the West had become orientalized. 

V Agricultural Methods. The Romans made few contributions to 
agricultural methods, but what was known they spread throughout 
their provinces. They used crude plows, harvested with sickles, 
and trampled out grain on threshing floors. They practiced crop 
rotation, grew leguminous plants, and used artificial fertilizers. 
They grew barley, beans, millet, and wheat. They kept orchards 
and grew grapes, figs, and olives. They raised cattle primarily for 
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draft purposes but they also used horses, asses, and goats. They 
raised sheep, hogs, and fowl for meat, Taken as a whole, the 
Romans advanced about as far in agricultural methods as any 
other people did before the time of the Industrial Revolution. 

Industry and Commerce. Trade developed much more slowly 
in the western part of the Roman Empire than it did in the eastern. 
However, the people of Italy did export glazed pottery, wine, olive 
oil, lumber, and metals. They imported manufactured goods, grain 
dyes, precious stones, tapestries, glassware, linen, cotton, pearls, 
incense, cosmetics, and spices, from the Black Sea region, Anatolia, 
Syria, India, Arabia, and Egypt. After the conquest of Gaul and 
Britain, linen cloth, iron, hides, wool, slate, meat, cheese, and tin 
were imported. In order to take care of this flow of merchandise, 
the port of Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber River, was improved. 
Puteoli, on the bay of Naples, also became a manufacturing city 
and port. Many of the merchant ships were privately owned, but 
under the empire the government subsidized shipping. 

Most of the industrial work was done by slaves, only farming 
being considered a respectable occupation. There was little freedom 
in industrial enterprises, as the government frowned upon anyone, 
other than the aristocracy, who acquired too much wealth. 'There 
was a general exclusion of business people from politics and of 
politicians from business enterprises. Adequate commercial bank- 
ing facilities were lacking. Nearly everyone's wealth was measured 
in terms of land. Coined money was scarce. It has been estimated 
that one of the large banks in New York City has a larger volume 
of business than that of the Roman Empire, even at the time of 


They had a bimetallic system of bronze and silver coined at a 
ratio of about 120 to 1. Later, gold was coined with silver at a ratio 
of 1624 to 1. There was a great deal of trouble in keeping the 
metals in the proper ratio. Some of the emperors debased coinage 
freely, As trade increased, speculation and gambling became prev- 
alent, reaching considerable proportions late in the republic. The 
Temple of Janus was a veritable Wall Street in ancient Rome. 


its greatest prosperity. Coinage by the Romans dates from 366 p.c. ' 


| Crafts. In Roman times, there were many different crafts be- 


sides agriculture. Butchers, bakers, smiths, tanners, dyers, masons, ` 


musicians, and barbers were common. Craft associations existed, 


_ but they were essentially for social and religious, rather than 
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_industrial, purposes. The collegia, organized about 200 B.c., were 
made up of men working at the same trade. They were strictly 
regulated under the empire. Members were expected to give the 
government certain services gratis. They were expected to collect 
government taxes from guild members, to carry grain from the 
provinces free of charge, and to furnish many articles to govern- 
ment officials at cost. The government ultimately insisted upon 
appointing the officers of the collegia and controlling the finances. 
This weakened the artisan class and furnished an important cause 
for the “decline and fall” of Rome. 

Rome provided a medium for the bringing together of agricul- 
tural and industrial progress of the civilized people of that time. 
Eastern agricultural products and methods were transferred to thc 
Mediterranean basin and western Europe. In much the same way, 
eastern industrial technique was brought into southern Europe. 
On the basis of knowledge brought from the Near East, Gaul 
produced beautiful pottery and fine fabrics. Glassmaking was intro- 
duced into Italy and from there to the Rhine Valley. Rome was 
responsible for introducing ironworking techniques that produced 
a new age. Foundations for feudal economy during the Middle 
Ages can be traced to Roman methods of economic organization; 
and the Roman law of property and persons was interwoven, at a 
much later date, into modern capitalism. 

Social Conditions. Under the republic, social supremacy was 
held by an agrarian nobility, or landed aristocracy. They looked 
down upon businessmen and their profession. The equestrian order, 
a ranking social group, was made up of plebeians who had property 
worth $16,000 or more. The overthrow of the republic and the 
establishment of the empire led to many changes in the social 
order. Membership in social groups was determined by the amount 
of wealth that one possessed. The wealthy disassociated themselves 
from public responsibilities and lived in luxury. Games, gladiatorial 
combats, and chariot races wére staged for their amusement. 

aLiving in luxurious surroundings, they ate and drank to excess 
in many casés. In contrast, the condition of the masses was 
deplorable. 

Wages, on the average, seem to have been sufficient, but not 
very many people had employment. Most of the people lived in 
very undesirable homes. They did not have adequate food and 
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were without police protection. The poor people living in the 
country districts were no more fortunate. Slavery pushed the free- 
men into privation. The condition of a poor gardener is described 
by Apuleius.’ : 

My master was so very poor that he provided no straw nor even the least 
covering either for me or himself but lived contentedly under the shelter ofa 
booth of leafy boughs. . . . My master and myself had exactly the same fare 
for supper and very scanty it was, It consisted of those ancient and unsavory let- 
tuces which, when old age comes upom them and they have run to seed, grow so 
unreasonably tall that they look like brooms, while their fibers rot and are filled 
with a bitter muddy juice. DM 


The government undertook to care for the unfortunates through 
charity, but this became so indiscriminate that it destroyed the 
initiative of the people. Under Augustus, there were about 200,000 
such people receiving free bread; under Marcus Aurelius, there 
Were over 300,000. The middle class was crushed in an effort to 
support the unemployed. This was one of the basic causes for the 
decay of the Roman state. 


4 THE ARTS 


"General Characteristics of Roman Art, Early Roman art shows 
distinctly Greek influence. The Romans were not ashamed of this; 
in fact, they boasted about it. Some of the finest of the Roman 
buildings were designed by Greeks, and Roman sculpture was very 
similar to the Greek. However, with all their adoptions and imi- 
tations, there was something distinctive about Roman art. Since 
the Roman was practical and utilitarian in his artistic work, the 
idea of service was as prevalent as that of beauty. Ornamental 
features were not an integral part of the building structures but 
were applied by way'of a finishing touch. Imitation columns and 
arches were used to produce ornate effects. Roads, aqueducts, 
bridges, public bathhouses, and palaces figured much more prom- 
inently than shrines and temples. In sculpture, the Romans 
aimed at the immortalization of individuals rather than the per 
fection of a type produced purely for the sake of art or beauty. 
Historical subjects were used by the painters for the commemorq- 


1 His book, The Golden Ass, was written in the 2d century of the Christian Era. Parts of it E 
are the sayings of a man in the outward guise of a donkey, describing conditions under 
which the people lived. 
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tion of deeds or for political propaganda. It was in architecture 
that the Romans made their most original contribution, The 
use of arches and vaults made possible larger and more spacious 
buildings. Roman basilicas were used as models for the early 
Christian churches, and the vaulted building was a forerunner of 
the Gothic cathedral. 

Architecture. Not’a great deal is known about early Roman 
architecture. Ancient Rome has not been excavated completely; 


a -xT zw 


Fic. 21.—Roman aqueduct. (Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 


Pompeii, as well as other cities, is still being unearthed. Near 
the end\of the republic and continuing into the empire, a great 
building boom developed in Rome. Temples, theaters, fine public 
buildings, baths, and homes were built in large numbers. Pompey’s 
stheater (55 B.c.) was a magnificent structure. The first floor was 
decorated in Etruscan style, with half columns; the second floor 
yas of the Ionian order, and the third was adorned with Corinthian 
; columns. Julius built, the first imperial forum, a complete marble 
structure in Greek style, with Se ees of Venus in the center. 
Augustus erected the first'imperial palace on the Palatine, one of 
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the seven hills of Rome, Vespasian built. the Colosseum, which in 
many respects typifies Roman architecture. It is a combination of 
the arch and lintel systems, the arch being the vital part of the con- 
struction, with columns and entablatures serving only for deco- 


Fro. 22.—Roman house, peristyle with garden. (Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York.) 


i 
ration. This combination gives structural solidarity, impressive, 
dignity, and elegant magnificence. 

The triumphal arch of Titus; one of the most beautiful of many 
similar memorials, was the most lavish of Roman constructions , 
meant to serve as decorative monuments. Plain, massive, and 
impressive, it fulfills the dignified function for which it was in- 
tended—to commemorate a victory. The bas-reliefs upon it are- 
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among the best examples of Roman historic relief sculpture. The 
Forum of Trajan was designed by the architect Apollodorus. He 
built the first hot-spring bath in Rome and a bridge over the Dan- 
ube, which was considered a miracle of architectual skill. One of 
the best preserved and most famous of Roman buildings is the 
Pantheon (completed in 124). It is a huge, almost drum-shaped 
structure, with walls 20 feet thick, upon which rests a dome 142 
feet in diameter, reaching a height of 142 feet. A gabled and 
colonnaded portico of Greek design extends across the front of the 
building. 

Christianity gave a new impetus to Roman architecture. The 
basilica was altered sufficiently to accommodate an altar and a Holy 
of Holies. St. Peter's Church in Rome, St. Sophia in Constantinople, 
and a similar structure in Jerusalem were examples of a new archi- 
tecture; which was to dominate the later period. 

Sculpture. The Romans showed some originality in sculpture 
and in bas-reliefs. The “Unknown Roman,” belonging to the 
period of the republic, is one of the best known examples. The 
subject is presented in a lifelike manner, with keen eyes, sparse 
hair, and sagging skin beneath the chin. The head of a Roman 
youth (ca. 100) is a good example of Roman sculpture at its best. 
Much of the original quality in sculpture was lost during the em- 
pire. Portrait heads were placed upon bodies that were intended to 
represent Greek gods, and the result was not very satisfying. 
Claudius, for example, was depicted as Jupiter. One striking 
exception should be noted in the equestrian statue of Marcus 
‘Aurelius, which is a fine and dignified memorial. The bas-relief is 
more representative of Roman skill than is the statue. The frieze 
on the Pantheon and the triumphal procession on the arch of Titus 
are lifelike, natural, and mobile. Another fine example of bas- 
relief is that which spirals around the column of Trajan, where 
two whole campaigns of the Emperor are depicted. 

Painting. Most of the Roman paintings have disappeared. 
The best of the surviving murals are found in Pompeii. Those 

3 dealing with mythological subjects show a Greek influence, but the 
nature studies appear to be original. In the landscape paintings, 
the artist shows skill in producing perspective, the linear perspec- 
tive being almost correct; in some cases, aerial perspective is 
attained. In this respect, Roman painting was further advanced 
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than anything that the Greeks produced. Painting seems to have 
died out as an art by 200. Pliny spoke of it as a dying art, but it 
was revived through Christian influence in church frescoes, in the 


Fig. 23.—Head of Roman youth (a.D. 100). (Courtesy, University of Pennsyloania Museum.) 


illumination of Bibles, and in biographies of the saints. This phase, 
however, belongs to a later period. 


s RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY £ 


a. RELIGION 

Household Spirits. The religion of the primitive Italian tribes = 
was comparatively free from outside influence. Family deities 
were the most conspicuous. The perpetuation of the family was 
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all-important, and the spirits that guarded the home were the 
most revered. Every, home had its guardian spirit, called Janus; 
the hearth was guarded by Vesta. Reproduction was considered 
a divine dispensation. Genius was believed to be the spirit per- 
sonifying man’s virility, while Juno controlled woman’s power to 
conceive. Saturmes, Pomona, Ceres, and Pales were agricultural 
deities, presiding over crops and husbandry. A special ritual was 
employed for the worship of each. All these spirits were worshiped 
with simple ceremonies presided over by the father of the family. 

Early State Religions. The development of city-states led to 
the worship of gods to protect them. Mars, the god of war, and 
Jupiter, the Roman version of Zeus, appeared early and continued 
to be important for a long time. A high priest appeared to guide 

@ the form of worship, but he did not supersede the father of the 
family as an important figure. The worship of the state gods was 
looked upon as a formal civic affair, not as anything directly 
affecting the individual. When the Etruscans invaded Rome, they 
brought a type of state religion with them. Minerva, Diana, and 
other gods were introduced, and a college of priests was established 
with a ‘Pontifex Maximus at the head. Temples were built and 
images were placed in them. This system was brought to a rather 
abrupt close when the Roman soldiers returned from the East with 
other ideas about religion. _ 

Mysteries. Mysticism played an important part in Roman 
religion. Some of the early festivals were primitive. During Luper- 
calia the worshipers smeared themselves with goat’s blood and 
danced through the streets striking women with bits of skin, to 
make them fertile. The Saturnalia was celebrated from Dec. 17 to 
Dec. 23, with the giving of gifts, with dancing, and with the light- 
ing of candles.-One of the most important of the mysteries intro- 
duced from the East was the cult of Cybele, “the great mother of 
the gods.” The festivals held in her honor were incredibly cruel. 
Altars were erected under sacred trees, about which people danced 
‘in: frenzy to the accompaniment of drums, flutes, and „cymbals, 
seeking thereby their salvation. They mutilated their bodies, tore 
-off their clothing, and, when exhausted, fell to the ground bleed- 
ing—-in some cases, mortally wounded. Other mysteries introduced 
from the East were those of Tammuz, Attis, Dionysus, Orpheus, 
and Osiris. There was a certain amount of bloodshed and self- 
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mutilation in the performance of most of these mysteries. The aim 
in the performances was the dramatic presentation of the career of 
the god, stressing his submission to death, his triumph over it, 
and his ascent to everlasting life. The worshipers thought that 
they could be delivered from evil and be assured of everlasting 
life by taking part in these ceremonies. 

Mithraism, an offshoot from Zoroastrianism, gradually’ super- 
seded the cults mentioned above. Mithra—a divine hero, a cham- 
pion of the sun-god in the struggle against darkness—was believed 
to have given life to the soil by slaying a sacred bull and allowing 
the blood to cover the earth. The worshiper of this cult was 
expected to eat flesh and drink the blood of a sacrificed animal, 
that would give to the partaker the immortality of Mithra. The 
cult of Mithraism had some ethical content, and curtailed most of 
the orgiastic practices of the earlier mysteries. It was one of the 
chief rivals of Christianity in the eastern part of the empire until 
the 2d century. The naming of the days of the week after planets 
and the celebration of Dec. 25 as the birthday of the Savior God 
were derived from practices adopted from Mithraism. 

Gnosticism. In the great confusion of religious beliefs in Rome 
there appeared a practice called Gnosticism. It was a combination 
of religious, astrological, and philosophical concepts that reached 
a peak in the 2d century of the Christian Era. There were over 
30 separate Gnostic systems created by men of learning who 
claimed divine inspiration. Each had its own priests and secret 
initiations into the order. The two most basic beliefs of most 
Gnostics were (1) salvation can be won only through a special 
knowledge, and (2) matter, as opposed to spirit, is fundamentally 
evil. The attainment of knowledge for salvation could be acquired 
only through performing rituals and practicing magic. Knowledge 
could not be won by unaided reason, but was a "gift of the spirit.” 
The: adherents were drawn chiefly from the poor classes of the 
cities in the eastern part of the Roman Empire. They bitterly 
attacked Christianity. One group, denounced Clirist as a devil. 

The Imperial Cult. Augustus Caesar borrowed from the East 
the idea of a ruler posing as a god. The Greek philosophers had 
recognized in man.a spark of divinity and it was easy to show thut, 
since rulers were far superior to, ordinary men, they possessed” 
divinity. The imperial cult was a form of patriotism, and religious 
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festivals were held in honor of the emperor, an imperial god, to 
whom all were to pay homage. Augustus Caesar let the people 
believe that he had been born in heaven and had been sent to save 
the earth from destruction. The successors of Augustus followed 
his plan. Diocletian (284-305) posed as a sun-god. There were two 
important sources of opposition to this practice: the Cynic phi- 
losophers, who taught that common sense was the only road to 
salvation and who ridiculed the emperors for posing as immortals, 
and the Christians, who openly refused to worship the emperor. As 
their number and influences grew, the imperial cult weakened. 

Christianity in the Roman Empire. There were many develop- 
ments within the Roman Empire that ultimately produced weak- 
nesses. Within the cities, the great cosmopolitan centers of the 
empire, were many people belonging to all ranks of life who did 
not follow the traditional Roman point of view. They readily 
accepted new philosophies, because of economic and social inse- 
curity. By the 2d century a.p., the attitude of a pessimistic outlook 
on life permeated all classes. The brilliance of the imperialistic 
age had faded and the government tried to cover an apparent 
weakness by means of repressive measures. The result was a 
growing practice on the part of the suppressed to seek satisfaction 
in promises of another world—a heavenly city. Signs of this can 
be traced to Stoicism, Epicureanism, and Cynicism. The spread 
of many mystic cults in the Roman Empire indicated a prevailing 
belief that the goal of life was salvation in a land beyond the power 
of the human mind to conceive. Only the dispensation of an all- 
powerful God could assure men of the attainment of this goal. 
Even in the realm of philosophy, religious feeling began to supplant 
reason. By the 3d century A.D., learning showed signs of stagna- 
tion, and religion, which appealed to all the faculties of mind and 
heart, gained general predominance. The fertile seeds of Chris- 
tianity were sown in this soil. 

The Hebrew background of Christianity has been discussed, 
but the inspiring part of the story is found in the life and teachings 
of Jesus. The historian must confine his observations to the human 
aspects of Christianity, as faith has a divine foundation that can- 
not be studied by means of man-made documents. The new belief 
possessed the dynamics of a religion of salvation. 

The Earthly Career of Jesus. As a boy, Jesus experienced the 
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unsettled conditions and the hardships of his people. He sensed 
| the suffering of his fellow men, and was profoundly impressed. 
* | He was greatly influenced by John the Baptist, who taught the 
| need for repentance, spiritual cleanliness, and the promise of a 
great leader to inspire the world. The execution of John the Baptist, 
at the command of King Herod, inspired Jesus to continue his 
work. He met with grave difficulties. Herod suspected him and the 
Pharisees denounced him as a “false prophet." He spent some 


| 

| 

j time wandering in the hill country, where he preached to those who 
| 

Y 


tae 


would listen—to the fishermen on the Sea of Galilee, to the rich, 
and to the publicans and sinners. Few who heard him could resist 
his eloquence and logic. His disciples, especially Peter, soon 
recognized Jesus as the Messiah. He accepted this commission 
and returned to Jerusalem at the Passover. The priests at the 
Temple refused to recognize him as the Messiah, and the San- 
| hedrin ordered his arrest. He was turned over to Pilate, the Roman 
procurator, for judgment. He was put to death, but he died only 
| to come to life again. 
| The Teachings of Jesus. The known sayings of Jesus, although 
they are fragmentary, indicate that he brought a message of 
brotherly love to the inhabitants of a cruel world. The idea is best 
expressed in his Sermon on the Mount, somewhat as follows: Blessed 
| are you who are poor, for the Kingdom of God is yours! Blessed are 
you who are hungry now, for you will be satisfied! Blessed are you 
who weep, for you will laugh! . . . Alas for you who have plenty 
| to eat now, for you will be hungry! ... Alas for you when 
everyone speaks well of you, for that is the way their fore- 
fathers treated false prophets! . . . His program was simple; 
if he did not subscribe to elaborate ritual. He taught that men 
| should serve one another and that, by so doing, they would 
| serve God. The interpretation of the Kingdom of Heaven was a 
| complete inversion of the accepted social order that imposed 
| hardships on the lowly and the weak. 
li 


Peter became the leader of a small group of followers of Jesus _ 


who remained in Jerusalem. They prepared themselves for the 
à “Second Coming” and performed a ceremonial initiation to their 
p group, which was called baptism. In additiori, the select members" 
made their evening meal a ceremonial repast, which provided 
communion with their “Savior.” Only a small number of Jews 


LS 
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joined, and the group remained small for some time. Many of the 


Jews who lived in various other places in the Roman Empire were 
more attracted to Christianity than were the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem. Paul of Tarsus (d. ca. a.p. 67) was largely responsible for 
the admission of Gentiles into Christian ranks. Paul established 
churches in the most important cities of the empire, wrote letters 
explaining the doctrine of this religion, and preached the univer- 
sality of Christianity. Paul's interpretation of Christianity gave 


, Centers of Christianity ca. 100. (Courtesy, E. R. Turner, Great Cultural Traditions.) 


it dynamic force. He believed that flesh warred against the spirit 
and prevented it from achieving perfection. For a solution, he 
proposed a dualistic conception of human nature: the spirit and 
. the flesh. The deliverance of the spirit from the evils of the flesh 
he found in the acceptance of Christ. Paul regarded Christianity 
„as a religion of redemption and Jesus as the Saviour and the 
Redeemer. The teachings of Christianity had a tremendous.appeal. 
{To the disillusioned, the weak, and the suppressed, of whom there 


en "were many in the Roman Empire, the simple summons, “Come 


unto Me-all ye that labor and are heavy laden," were strongly 
appealing. : 
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Christians as Missionaries. The early Christians not only were 
converts to à new cause, but also were convinced of a mission to 
carry the gospel to all men. Paul, the greatest of the early mission- 
aries, established churches at Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, Athens, 
and Philippi. Slaves and poor free laborers comprised a large 
percentage of the converts. The most despised classes of the Roman 
Empire were among the most enthusiastic members of the new 
cult. Communication, which the Roman Empire provided, made 
the spread of the message easy and provided an element of unity 
for classes supporting Christianity. À 

The Persecutions. Officially, the early Roman Empire accepted 
Christianity as only another religion, of which there were many, 
and gave very little attention to it; but the inauguration of emperor 
worship changed the attitude of the government toward the 
Christians for political reasons. They refused to bow before the 
emperor as a god, and thus became revolutionaries. There were, 
of course, other reasons for persecuting them. The Jews were 
unpopular because they were nonconformists and early Christians 
and Jews were regarded by many Roman officials as the same. In 
the eyes of the Romans, the Christians often behaved strangely. 
They refused to hold public offices, they hated idols, they con- 
sidered marriage to be regrettable, they condemned luxuries, and 
held secret meetings. In response to popular antagonism, the 
Roman government punished Christians. Trajan made the refusal 
to pay homage to the emperor a criminal offense, punishable with 
death; and Marcus Aurelius ordered the Christians persecuted 
because he felt that it was a civic duty. In 248, the Christians 
refused to take part in the anniversary of the founding of Rome. 
As a result, the emperor ordered every person to appear before a 
magistrate and offer sacrifice to Roman gods. This the Christians 
refused to do and, as a result, thousands were executed. 

In spite of these stern measures, the Christians became more out- 
spoken in the glorification of their religion and in the criticism of the 
social order. Diocletian, as a part of his reform measures, purged the 
army of Christians; he ordered the burning of their churches, their 
removal from public office, and the prohibition of the freeing of 
Christian slaves. This cruel fate was accepted without complaint. 
In fact, it was glorified. “Let no one think of death, but of im- 


mortality; of temporary punishment, but of eternal joy" was their 
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cry of exultation. The blood of the martyrs became the seed of the 
church. 

Christianity Legalized. ‘The Christians could not be extermi- 
nated through persecutions. They gained in numbers and many 
Romans in the upper social order were converted. The Roman 
Empire was on the decline, and this reduced emperor worship; 
besides, the old pagan gods were often regarded as obsolete. The 
Emperor Galerius (305-311), beset with political misfortune and a 
fatal disease, issued the edict of toleration (311). Constantine 
(306-337), grateful for a victory won under the banner of Christ, by 
the terms of the Edict of Milan (313) granted to the Christians 
liberty of worship, removal of legal disabilities, and the restitution 
of property. Under Theodosius I (379-395), Christianity became 
the only religion recognized by the state. 


b. Puinosoruv 


Early Roman Philosophy: Cato. The Romans made few contri- 
butions in philosophy; but they were students and interpreters of 
Greek philosophy, which in its original form was too theoretical 
for the practical-minded Roman. Cato (234-149 n.c.), sometimes 
called the Socrates of the West, opposed what he called Roman 
subjection to Greek culture and advocated the retention of the 
simplicity, the manner, and the vigor of Latin forefathers. He even 
objected to the teaching of Greek in the public schools and insisted 
that Roman culture, not Greek, should dominate the civilized 
world. Like Socrates, he was a devotee of reason, enlightenment, 
and moral discipline. “Right conduct is advantageous conduct 
conducive to happiness, and only piety and virtue are conducive 
to happiness." Cato's opinion was exceptional; his efforts were 
futile, for Greek culture practically conquered Rome. 

Stoicism and Epicureanism. Of all the Greek philosophies, 
Stoicism was the best fitted for the Roman temperament. Panaetius 
of Rhodes (180-110 s.c.) brought it to Rome and taught it to the 
people. He condemned myths and advocated monotheism. Man, 
he contended, should improve himself rationally and morally, 
become a servant of the state and thys acquire happiness. Salvation 
could be acquired through the fulfillment of patriotic duties; happi- 
^ ness would come from serving the state. Epicureanism, sponsored 
by Lucretius (95-55 B.c.), was also generally accepted in Rome. 
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Lucretius ridiculed superstitions, the worship of gods, and the fear 
of death. To him nature was a marvelous mechanism dominated 
by natural law and worthy of being worshiped. Science and ration- 
alism were his gods; he believed they were capable of conquering 
fear, which he considered more dangerous than death itself. In 
contrast to the Stoics, the Epicureans had no faith in civic virtue 
or in the struggle for liberty, which they considered to be a catch- 
word, utilized for selfish purposes in the struggle for power. 
Stoicism was more acceptable to the ruling class than was Epicu- 
reanism, but as the authority of the government weakened, 
Epicureanism gained in popularity. 1 
Other Philosophies. There were many forms of philosophy in 
Rome, most of them Greek in origin. Cicero (106-43 B.c.) started 
his career as a politician, but with the failure of his political plans 
he took solace in philosophy. He compiled a philosophical encyclo- 
pedia, which contained little that was not already known but 
which served as the standard philosophical work in the Latin 
language and transmitted to later generations much of the earlier 
philosophies that otherwise would have been lost. Seneca (4.8.c.-65) 
was one of the greatest of the Roman philosophers. A man of the 
world—versatile, clever, and passionate—he was essentially a 
Stoic, a believer in Rome’s destiny. All men, in his estimation, 
were naturally equal; rich and poor must fight the fight that is 
called life; and to succeed, one must follow his better nature. He 
prescribed a close watch on passions, submission to universal law, 
and service to mankind. i 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (121-180) must have been the 
emperor of Seneca’s dreams, a ruler of wisdom, mercy, benevolence, 
and strength. He believed God had chosen him to rule mankind 
and, as an individual, he was carrying out the will of divine provi- 
dence for the good of the whole community. His little book, 
Meditations, has preserved for us the keynote of his interpretation 
of Stoic philosophy and its place in Roman civilization. i 


t 


6. LITERATURE AND LEARNING 
Importance of Latin. The Latin language stands high in the 
long list of Roman contributions to civilization. Here is found a. 
combination of the practical Roman and the idealistic Greek con-' 
ceptions, which produced a usable language and formed the basis 
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of many modern forms of speech. The native sons of Latium saw 
the superiority of the Greek language and proceeded to use its 
style in formulating their own. They had their own native legends, 
but these were superseded or altered by Greek influence. Although 
Latin playwrights copied the form of the comedies of Menander 
and the epics of Homer, the language they used was not purely 
Greek but a new language, Latin. 

Before the fall of Rome, Latin became the accepted language 
of much of the civilized world. It was the medium of expression of 
the Roman Catholic Church and was used in the writings of 
churchmen, such as Augustine, Bede, Abelard, and Erasmus. For 
centuries after the fall of Rome, Latin was the official language of 
most of the western states (state documents as late as Queen 
Elizabeth’s time were written in Latin); and it was also the ac- 
cepted medium of expression used by scholars, such as Bacon, 
Harvey, and Newton. 

Latin in its classical form was difficult to use. From necessity 
or laxity, the vocabulary was changed to make it usable. Conso- 
nants were pronounced differently; vowel quantities gradually 
disappeared, and verb structure became analytic rather than syn- 
thetic, This later form, with the addition of some expressions and 
uses brought in by the Germanic invaders, developed into the 
Romance languages. The Latin influence is discernible in the 
English and Germanic languages, and while it is not so significant 
there as in the Romance group, more than half of the common 


` words in English are of Latin origin. 


V 


a. LITERATURE 

History. The first history, in the modern sense of the word, 
was written by the Romans. Julius Caesar (d. 44 m.c.) has the 
distinction not only of making history, but also of writing it. His 


Gallic Wars, because of its simplicity and its style, is still widely - 


read. Much of our knowledge of the North Roman provinces has 
been obtained from this book. His Civil War gives a vivid picture 
of the internal affairs of Rome during the life of the author. Much 
more impersonal and objective than the writings of Caesar are 
those of Sallust (86-34 s.c.), a scholar who resorted to documentary 
sources for his information. The history of the conspiracy of 
Catiline and the war with Jugurtha are stándard works. Livy (59 
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B.C.+17) was the greatest of the Roman historians. His History of 
Rome, not quite completed when he died, is acclaimed as one of the 
great chronicles. He deplored the lack of dependable information 
concerning the early history of Rome and studiously sought to. 
remedy the defect. He chose his evidence and wrote down his con- 
clusions in a clear, vivid style. Livy viewed his time with misgivings. 
“Our vices have attained such height of enormity that we can 
neither endure the burden of them nor the sharpness necessary to 
correct them." No list of Roman historians would be complete 
without mention of Tacitus (ca. 55-120). His Germania is almost 
the only dependable contemporary written account of the early 
German people that has been preserved. 

The Epic; Vergil. Vergil (70-19 m.c.) has been awarded the 
title of the most splendid *voice of Rome." Dante said of him, 
“O courteous Mantuan spirit; whose fame still lasts in the world, 
and will last as long as time.” He created epic poetry worthy of 
any civilization. He perfected the use of the Greek hexameter in 
the Latin language, which Tennyson called “the stateliest measure 
ever molded by lips of man.” He copied the Greek method in some 
of his work, but he had distinctly Roman characteristics. His 
Bucolics is a collection of pastoral poems from the north Italian 
farmlands. Rural life is further described in his Georgics, “a song 
of the husbandry of fields, of cattle, and of trees.” His best known 
work, the one that endeared him to his fellow countrymen, is the 
Aeneid. The myth that Rome was founded by wanderers from 
Troy forms the skeleton of the story. It begins with the siege of 
Troy and follows the arduous journey of Aeneas from Troy to 
Latium. Warfare, adventure, and a stirring romance are skillfully“ 
woven together in one of the finest forms of literary epic. It contains 
a eulogy of the Emperor Augustus, which accounts directly for the 
fact that the emperor gave specific instructions for its preservation. 
The destinies of Rome were pictured by Vergil as being guided by 
an all-wise providence: “God’s temple is the earth, the sea, the air, 
the sky, the pure in heart. Why seek we further? All thou dost see, 
all thou dost feel is love.” 

Drama. The Romans leaned more heavily on the Greeks for : 
their drama than for any other of their literary forms. Plautus 
(254—184 B.c.) and Terence (195-159 B.c.), the most popular of the 
Roman dramatists, borrowed extensively. Plautus, a great admirer 
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of Menander, gives the best account of the almost extinct works 
of that great Greek poet. Terence's works are more finished than 
those of Plautus, but are even more dependent on the Greek. The 
legitimate stage made very little progress in Rome over what the 
Greeks had already accomplished. Roman theatrical productions 
were often obscene, with dancing girls and noisy bands to enliven 
the performances. The chief characters were dullards, soothsayers, 
boobies, and gluttons. Perhaps the Romans were too much inter- 
ested in gladiatorial combats and chariot races to spend much time 
on plays. 

Philosophic and Lyric Poetry. Several Latin philosophic and 
lyric poets achieved fame, Lucretius (95-55 B-C-) related Epicurean 

_ philosophy in superb poetry: 


“Soon shall thy home greet thee in joy no more, 
Nor faithful wife nor darling children run 
To snatch ‘first kiss, and stir within thy heart 
Sweet thoughts too deep for words. Thou, canst no more 
Win wealth by working or defend thine own. 
The pity of it! One fell hour, they say, 
Hath robbed thee of thine every prize in life." 


Catullus (87-54 p.c.) was the most human of Latin poets. He was 
interested in the nature of things, particularly as they affected 
him. His ladylove Lesbia he adores, abuses, and immortalizes in 
his writings: 


“Let's live, my Lesbia, and love. 
Let's value not a whit above 
A penny all that dotards gray 
In tones of condemnation say. 
The sun can set, the sun can rise; 
Once let the brief light quit our eyes, 
And we through endless night must keep 
The couch of one unbroken sleep. 


$ I hate yet love: you ask ok this may be, 
* Who knows? I feel its truth and agony." 


Horace (65-8 8.c.) is the best known, the most extensively trans- 
E t 
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lated, and the most frequently quoted of the Latin poets. To Pyrra 
is his most familiar ode.. His philosophy of life he expressed as 
follows: 


“Be wise! Drink free, and in so short a space 
Do not protracted hopes of life embrace: 
Whilst we are talking, errvious time doth slide; 
This day’s thine own; the next may be denied.” 


Ovid (43 B.c.—17) has charmed many generations as a storyteller, 
and has influenced the modern conception of classical mythology in 
his Metamorphoses. He was sincere, vivacious, and imaginative in 
his writings. His Art of Love appealed to the faster set in Rome, but 
it caused him to spend 10 years in exile. 

Prose. Cicero (106-43 B.C.) created a. Latin prose that many 
scholars hold to be a standard of expression. Lovers of high-class 
prose read and reread his works. His writings have ringing clearness 
and conviction, on the order of his superbly delivered orations. 
Petronius, in his works, approached moderm realism; and Apuleius 
(2d century), in The Golden Ass, contributed the charming romance 
of Cupid and Psyche. Quintilian (35-95) was a teacher and a critic 
whose influence was far-reaching and in whose writings there is a 
great amount of information about Latin literature. 


b. LEARNING 

Education. Formal education developed slowly among the 
Remans. They did not have a Homer whose works they could com- 
mit to memory. The school children, instead, were taught to recite 
the Twelve Tables of Law. The Romans lacked a cultural back- 
ground, but they possessed an appreciation for culture. Proud 
Roman fathers sent their children to be instructed by the Greeks 
whom they had conquered and subjected to slavery. Cato was the 
first great exponent of Roman pedagogy and the editor of an 
encyclopedia. He had no use for Greck culture and contended that 
Romans, not Greeks, should educate the Roman children in agri- 
culture, citizenship, and the art of war. Varro (116-27 s.c.) con- 
tinued the work of Cato and wrote on the Latin language, Roman 
life, and religion. He depended largely on Greek knowledge, but. 
wrote and taught in Latin. The preparatory-school subjects were 
grammar, dialectics, and rhetoric; while geometry, arithmetic, 
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astronomy, medicine, and architecture were added for more ad- 
vanced study. 

Cicero contributed an ideal of education when he recommended 
a combination of the theoretical and the practical. In his estima- 
tion, the study of civic rights, public speaking, and philosophy 
would produce a well-trained mind. Enough private schools existed 
so that the wealthy might send their children to elementary school, 
to grammar school, and to a school for higher learning. Quintilian 
was one of the foremost educators of the early empire. He included 
philosophy and pedagogy as regular subjects, that should be 
taught in addition to rhetoric, literature, music, mathematics, and 
gymnastics. Higher education flourished under the patronage of 
some of the emperors. Hadrian founded the Athenaeum, probably 
the first liberal-arts college, and Severus provided for the ad- 
vanced study of rhetoric, grammar, medicine, mathematics, and 
architecture. 

The establishment of Christianity led to the repudiation of 
heathen culture, Little progress was made in the West until near 
the close of the Middle Ages, largely because of the combined 
influence of the barbarian invasions and the domination of cul- 
tural activity by the church. The cultural idea of the church was 
pity and steadfastness in faith, with the hope of serving God 
and with emphasis on theology rather than on science. 

Roman Science. Roman contributions in pure science were 


` very limited. The important advancements made during the period 


of Roman supremacy came mostly from the parts of the empire 
where Greek culture, rather than Roman, was dominant. Most of 
the conclusions reached by Roman scientists were philosophical, 
and not the result of careful experimentation. Pliny the Elder 
(29-79) wrote a Natural History, which he described as a systematic 
view of naturé; while it was voluminous, it was not very dependa- 
ble. The Romans borrowed the Etruscan notation system, but`it 
was not developed much above the level of arithmetic and survey- 


ing. Simple geometrical principles were used in land surveys and in . 


city planning. Ptolemy (2d century A.p.), a native of Alexandria, 


` developed spherical trigonometry and computed the value of v as 


4.1416. He believed that the earth was a fixed sphere with a cir- 
cumference of about 18,000 miles. Ptolemy made technical use of 
parallels and meridians in map making. However, it should be 
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noted that his conclusions differed from the heliocentric theory of 
the universe held by some earlier scientists. Reform of the calendar 
on the basis of astronomical learning was a Roman contribution. 
The solar year of 365 days, with an extra day added every four 
years, was instituted in 45 B.c. 

Medicine. The Roman government accepted responsibility for 
public health and sanitation. All towns of any importance had 
public physicians, who received salaries from the state and served 
the poor without cost. There were medical officers and hospitals for 
the army. There were several Roman schools of thought in medi- 
cine; but the general status of the medical profession was low, 
being little more than a mixture of Babylonian folk medicine and 
Egyptian priestly lore. Both diagnosis and therapeutics were . 
formalized by a doctrinaire approach, which resulted in a number of 
medical sects with independent theories of diseases and schemes 
of treatment. 

Galen (130-200), the greatest physician of Roman times, lived 
in Pergamum under Greek influence rather than under Roman. He 
restored the Hippocratic tradition, that had been very generally 
neglected. The respiratory system, the spinal cord, the heart, and 
muscles were studied and scientifically explained by Galen. His 
physiological theory was among the first coherent views of the 
whole life process, explained in terms of interaction between 
exterior environment and the human organisms, constituted as a 
structure of interdependent organs. In the history of medicine this 
was an outstanding accomplishment. 

Engineering and Technology. Buildings, roads, bridges, and 
aqueducts are surviving monuments of the practical skill of the 
Romans. However, their scientific knowledge was very limited. 
Enough concrete knowledge existed for the construction of cranes, 
mortars, windmills, and heating units for buildings. The ax, the 
plow, the saw, and the drill were improved. Frontinus (40-103) 
wrote a pioneer work on engineering. 


7. ESTIMATE OF ROMAN CIVILIZATION 


“Decline and Fall.” "The decline of Rome was a gradual and. 
' fundamental change, not a sudden and cataclysmic upheaval;even — 
| at the height of her glory, in the 2d century, there were evident 
| ^ signs of decay. Rome had outgrown herself; her territorial expanse 
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was too great to permit unity. The populace had lost its patriotism 
and pride in the state. This was greatly accentuated by the preva- 
lence of graft and corruption. A state-controlled economy led to 
gross inefficiency. A comparatively small group was overtaxed in 
order to feed the masses. Economic activity was stifled; individual 
initiative was destroyed; and fatalism gripped the minds of the 
people. Apathy on the part of the rich and discontent on the part 
of the poor undermined the security of the state. The barbarian 
invasions, made possible by the internal decay of Rome, marked 
an end to the tottering structure of the state. 

Contributions. Rome “fell” only in the sense that her im- 
perial hégemony ceased to exist. Most of her cultural contributions 
lived and were fused with other ideas, which formed the basis for 
new civilizations. The Latin language, Roman political ideals, law, 
military organization, and engineering were valuable contributions 
to posterity. The Romans set an example of a world state that still 
inspires would-be conquerors. In political circles, the absolute 
primacy of the state was established. In legal doctrine and prac- 
tice, the individual was assured immunity from illegal invasion 
of his constitutional rights. In theory, at least, Roman law estab- 
lished the control of the state by popular consent. 

One oan hardly say that the “fall” of Rome was a calamity. 
She had made her contributions and had gone as far as could be 
expected under her system of organization. New blood was needed 
and a new idealism was necessary to invigorate intellectual activity. 
‘The barbarian invasions appeared destructive, but the Germans 
^ontributed the necessary impetus for advancement that had been 
lost by the Romans. While the Romans were not creators of civili- 
zation and culture, they did establish order and unity, that made 
possible an assimilation of ancient cultures into an imperial civili- 
zation of Italy. Roman civilization, which had filled a very impor- 
tant place in the development of world culture, passed on to the 
Middle Ages practical fundamentals in politics, law, religion, and 
economic life. 


IV. EARLY INDIAN CIVILIZATION 


Students of Western civilization are inclined to neglect the 
cultures of the Far East. Although these are remote and isolated 
from the West, they should not be slighted in the study of world 
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culture. Some of the reasons why so little knowledge of the East has 


. penetrated to the western world are that the languages are difficult 


for an Occidental to interpret, many of the regions are inaccessible, 
and the Oriental point of view is hard for people of the Occident to 
understand. However, even in the age of ancient empires, there 
were contacts with the Far East; and it is certain that recent 
trends in world affairs call urgently for an understanding of the 
cultural background of. the Far Eastern peoples. 


1. THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


The Land. Physiographically, India is separated from the rest 
of Asia by the plateau of Iran on the west, the Himalaya on the 
north, and the Arakan Yoma mountains on the east. Two large 
rivers, the Indus and the Brahmaputra, rise in the lake region of 
the plateau of Tibet and flow in opposite directions. The Indus 
passes through Kashmir and Punjab into the Arabian Sea. The 
Brahmaputra traverses the plain of Assam and fotms a joint 
delta with the Ganges River at the Bay of Bengal. The valleys of 
these three rivers form, to the south of the Himalaya, a great plain, 
upon which most of the people live. The soil is very fertile, but in 
places there is a scarcity of rainfall. With irrigation, however, two 
crops a year can be grown with comparative ease. 

Today about one-fifth of India is jungle and a rather large 
portion is arid; except in the higher regions, the climate is depress- 
ing. There is every reason to believe that considerable change has 
taken place in the climate of India since civilization first appeared 
there. The Vedas describe the Saraswati River as a mighty stream, 
but today it loses itself inthe sands of the desert without reaching a 
natural destination. The climate of the greater part of India is mon- 
soonal. Northwestern India, which is not watered by the monsoon, 
has a continental climate with heavy precipitation in the winter 
months. Diversities of climate and soil produce great variations in 
plant and animal life. Frequent floods, droughts, disease, and wild 
beasts of the jungles made life difficult. Nevertheless, the pulse of, 
India, the towering Himalayas, the monsoon climate, the desert, 
and the jungle have spurred the people to activity and progress. 
The country has three rather distinct geographical ‘divisions: the — 
region of the Himalaya, which rises to a height of 29,000 feet; the 
fertile valley of the great rivers, which receives the drainage of. 
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‘the northern as well as of the southern slopes of the Himalaya 
and the Deccan, or southern plateau. In spite of the high mountain 
that separate India from the mainland of Asia, access is possibli 
through the passes, by which numerous invaders have entered the 
peninsula. i 

The People. Before the Aryans, the eastern branch of the Inde 


Europeans, entered India, a civilization already had started there 
The Vedic poets spoke of a race of blackskins who resisted tht 
advance of the Aryans (ca, 1200 B.C.). There is also mention Ol 
invasions by other Aryan tribes and of Struggles among these 
kindred peoples, who -apparently belonged to the same cultural 
group as the Indo-Europeans that figured prominently in this are 
` at the beginning of the 2d millennium n.c. The racial mixture wal 
complete by the time that Alexander the Great appeared, in 327 
B.C, when the first Indian civilization already was decayings 
Around 290 Bic., the Scythians invaded northwestern India and @ 
second Indian civilization appeared, which lasted from 400 to 800, 


About 100 years later, the Mohammedans came, adding another 
element and overthrowing the existing political and religiou 
organizations. As a Consequence of these earlier experiences, India? 
has as varied and polyglot a population as can be found anywhere, 
This marked variety in race, religion, and culture, taken all togethery 
Presents an almost insurmountable obstacle to political unity. 


< eat philosophers, such as Yajnavalkya 
(ca. 600 1.c.) and Siddhartha (ca. 500 s.c.) had kings for their 
“patrons, and their philosophies helped to unite the people. . 
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Darius, the great Persian conqueror, controlled the upper Indus 
valley, that in turn, was occupied by Alexander the Great. After 
his withdrawal, there arose the first definitely known great Indian 
kingdom, embracing the Ganges and Indus valleys, under the 
leadership of Chandragupta (ca. 315 B.c.). His grandson Asoka 
(273-232 B.c.) extended the empire into central India and estab- 
lished Buddhism as the state religion (250 5.c.). This was a period 
of enlightened citizenship, industry, and intellectual progress. The 
next kingdom of importance was formed under the Gupta dynasty 
in 290 and lasted until 9oo. These rulers did not interfere seriously 
with the civilization already established. In fact, literature, 
astronomy, and medicine were encouraged and reached a high state 
of perfection. : 

This period of peace, prosperity, and cultural activity was 
interrupted by an invasion of Mongolians. For a century, India 
suffered bondage and chaos; but the Gupta line was restored by 
Harsha, a good ruler and a patron of learning. The Mohammedan 
conquest of India (11th century) was a bloody orgy. City after 
city was destroyed, until waste and destruction met the traveler’s 
eye wherever he went. The Mohammedans established a despotic 
military dictatorship, with heavy taxation and widespread serfdom. 
One observer remarked, “No Hindu could hold up his head, and 
in their-houses no sign of gold or silver . . . or of any superfluity 
‘was to be seen. . . . Blows, confinement in the stocks, imprison- 
ment and chains, were all employed to enforce payment.” This 
impoverishment has influenced greatly Indian thought. The people 
took refuge in supernatural consolations, which regarded both 
mastery and slavery as superficial delusions and which intimated 
that life was too short to bother about freedom of the body or of 
the nation. 

The Indian Oriental monarchy was not a state organized under 

, law but a military regime, which used terroristic methods to obtain 
submission. Civil law could not be distinguished from customs and 
„was the outgrowth of religious feeling rather than of any concept of 
justice. Legal justice and political liberty were not recognized, and 
the use of magic in politics was common practice. Criminals were 
> branded as defilers of shrines and associates of evil spirits. D 

Economics. Indians, from antiquity, have. possessed an enor- 

mous amount of wealth. Some of the wealthiest men in the world 
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today are Indian princes. Gold, silver, and precious stones are the 
subject of fabulous reports; elaborate palaces and temples have 
been numerous in India for centuries. These luxuries, of course, 
have been confined to the upper class. Throughout the history of 
India, the lower class has had a miserable existence. The Aryans 
were primarily agriculturists, who raised cattle, using them for 
food and as beasts of burden, and who cultivated grain. The village 
community had a headman who controlled local economy. The 
fields were divided among the families but could not be sold to 
outsiders and could be bequeathed only to direct male descendants. 
Most heads of families owned their own land. Irrigation, which was 
of great importance in parts of India, and public improvements 
were controlled by the central authority. Handicrafts and guilds 
flourished in the various towns, where there were guilds for metal- 
workers, woodworkers, stoneworkers, basket makers, leatherwork- 
ers, house painters, ivory workers, decorators, potters, butchers, 
confectioners, and fishermen. Perfumes, spices, cloth, precious 
stones, jewelry, and ebony were carried to Arabia and Egypt. 

Commercial contact between India and Mesopotamia dates 
back to the 3d millennium s.c. Alexander the Great found that a 
thriving trade existed between the East and the West. Sea routes 
from the lower Indus Valley to Mesopotamia, through the Persian 
Gulf, and to Egypt by way of the Red Sea were used by tradesmen 
in Roman times. Commodities were carried from the East Indies 
and from China to India and from there they were sent to Western 
markets. Although the Hindus, for religious reasons, did not go 
overseas for commodities, many articles passed through their hands 
en route to foreign markets. Trade centers in India were crowded 
with foreign merchants and sailors. x 

The Caste System. A caste system, closely associated with 
Brahmanism, was one of the most outstanding features of Indian 
society. The priests allied themselves with the aristocracy and 
took advantage of the prestige that the religion afforded them. 
They believed that Brahma, the supreme god, formed society into , 
four groups. The priests, whose mission it was to study, teach, 
and perform the sacrifices, were believed to have been taken. 
originally from the month of the god. The warriors, who»were ~ 
detailed to protect the people, supposedly came from his arms. 
The class delegated to raise the cattle, till the soil, and engage in 
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commerce was believed to have come from his thigh. The fourth 
class, the servants, came from his foot. All people not included in 

` these classes were regarded as unclean and were excluded from 
society. There were more than 40 grades of outcasts who were not 
allowed to approach a man of another class or to practice any 
honorable trade. They were not permitted to own any animals ex- 
cept dogs and asses, which were branded as unclean beasts. They 
were supposed to wear only the garments of the dead, to use broken 
dishes for their meals, to have only iron ornaments; and they were 
forbidden to settle permanently in any one place. A person born 
into one of these classes could not advance. It was sacrilegious to 
violate the restrictions, and the ensuing 'defilement would incur 
the everlasting hatred of the gods. 


3. ART 


` Architecture. In India, architecture was slow to develop, in 
spite of the abundance of building stone and the prevalence of 
the necessary geometrical and technical knowledge for building 
great edifices. No stone buildings of note were constructed before 
the time of Asoka. This is due to the fact that the religion did not 
stimulate the building of great churches. All that was needed for 
performing religious ceremonies was an altar erected in any con- 
venient place, frequently in the open air. Such buildings as were 
fashioned for the purpose of worship were carved out of solid rock. 
The cave temple at Karli (built about 78 s.c.) was 126 feet long 
and 45 feet wide. On the inside, it looked very much like a medieval 
cathedral, having portals, a vestibule, a rounded apse, and a semi- 
circular roof. Asoka, who was the great creator in Indian civiliza- 
tion, was not satisfied with the past and, inspired by descriptions 
that were brought to him of buildings in the West, he decided to 
erect structures worthy of Buddha. Monasteries and sanctuaries 
embellished with elaborate statues of Buddha were constructed. 
In a later period, the followers of the Hindu faith raised over their 
holy places temples with enormous towers, terraced like the 
pyramids. These are heavy and massive in appearance and are 
adorned with decorative columns, pillars, and cornices. The gen- 
> eral effect is not pleasing; they are out of proportion and fail to 
produce a finished appearance. 

The Moslems destroyed a great part of the Hindu architecture. 
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When once alien hands had touched a sacred building, the Hindus 
abandoned it and permitted it to fall into ruin and decay. Where 
Moslem influence was slightest, Hindu architecture is best pre- 
served. Indian architecture found its way wherever Buddhism 
went. Its direct influence can be seen in Java, Ceylon, Siam, Burma, 
Mongolia, China, and Japan. Two of the most beautiful Bud- 
dhist temples that are in a good state of preservation are Boro Budur 
in Java and Angkor Wat in’ Indo-China. Boro Budur, which was 
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Fic. 24.—General view of the interior of Karli Cave Temple. (Photograph by Ewing Gallo- 
way, New York.) 


built in the 8th century, contains 436 statues of Buddha besides 
numerous scenes depicting his life. Angkor Wat is acclaimed by 
many as one of the wonders of the world. The massive building 
is surrounded by a moat, 12 miles in length, which is crossed by a 
bridge, guarded on either side by large statues. At the top of the 
terraced building is the sanctuary of the god, which is 200 feet high. 
Sculpture. Most Indian sculpture, as well as architecture, 
dates from the reign of Asoka. The pillars in some of the large build- 
ings are surmounted by capitals representing carved lions or saints, 
Scenes from the jungle, with elephants and other native animals, = 
fantastic demon forms, and the seated Buddha with his feet 
beneath him are the chief subjects. Most of the sculpture of India is 
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associated so closely with architecture that it is difficult to consider 
the two separately. There is some evidence of a Hellenistic influ- 
ence, but Indian art retained its individual charactėristics. The 
sculptors showed skill in the grouping of figures and in the use of 
light and shade in the reliefs. The sculpture of India does not rank 
with the literature, the architecture. or the philosophy, but it may 
be asking too much to expect a people to excel in everything. 


Fio. 25.—Inner Shrine, Angkor Wat, French Indo-China. (Photograph by Ewing Galloway, 
New York.) 

Indian art is a striking symbolical representation of the diversity 
of social customs and religious beliefs. The aesthetic ideal was not, 
in any clear-cut fashion, differentiated from religious feeling. The 
one aim seemed to be the glorification of the “Universal One” in 
both Buddhistic and Hindu circles. Art was regarded as a divine 
force and as an approach to reality, rather than as an effort to 


‘understand and portray nature. Consequently, purely secular art 
did not exist. 


E 


. 4 RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Indian religion and philosophy, which are inextricably inter- 
twined, seem strange and fantastical to the Occidental. They 
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represent a concept almost entirely foreign to the Western point 
of view, but any student of philosophy and comparative religions 
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religious rites brought into India by the Aryans. The services * 
became ritualistic, necessitating priests to preside over the sacri- - B 
fices. The original Brahman priest sang songs in praise of the gods a 
and made sacrifices according to strict formulas. Much literature — 
was produced, commonly referred to as the Vedas, the most famous 
of which was the Rig-Veda. This work contains over 1,000 i3 
some of which date back te 2000 n.c. Veda means “knowledge” or —— 
information that aids man to win the support of the gods. The - 

priests, who became very wealthy from accepting fees for perform- — 
ing sacrifices, were superior to rulers and princes in the social scale. — 
They even claimed supremacy over the gods, According to their 
ritual, “the whole world was created by sacrificial rite: from the 
sacrifical rite the very gods are sprung. . . . Assuredly the sun 
would not rise if the priest did not make sacrifice." 


arose; even rival priests challenged the positions held by the H af 


order, The Upanishads (literally, sitting near the teacher) in 
discourses written by saints and sages between 800 and 500 B.C. ii 


the attainment of perfection. Fi 
of Atman, the silent at formless depth of the soul, quite beyortd TEC 
body, mind, or the individual ego. “Not by learning js the Atman 
attained, not by genius and much knowledge of books. . + + Let 
à Brahman renounce learning an 1 
him not seek after many words, for that is mere es OF 
tongue.” The second step, Hee d “self,” was presented 
as the most important single thing: absolute, infinite, parvo h 
and indescribable Ultimate peace could be attained by becoming’ 3 


an integral part of Brahman. If one could annihilate his Qm 


self, he might reach a state of mind called nireana, which wouls 
mean the end of all forms of desire and would create the per fec 


bliss of mental satisfaction The third step provided the | 
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4tman and Brahman, the uniting of the soul of the individual 
with the impersonal Soul of the World. 

Transmigration of the soul was generally accepted. Release 
from the burden of reincarnation was a universal ambition. Death 
might be the beginning of further torment, for one who had not 
committed enough good deeds while on earth might be reborn as a 
dog, a pig, or a slimy. weed. The monistic theology found in the 
Upanishads, with its mystic and impersonal conception of immor- 
tality; has dominated the thought of India from earliest history 
to the present time. 

Jainism. Numerous heresies soon developed because the 
people could not fathom the intricate reasoning involved in the 
Upanishads. Some ridiculed the V, edas as instruments of revealed 
truth and offered a more materialistic interpretation. According 
to one group (Charvakas), things not perceived by the senses do not 
exist and, as a consequence, all phenomena are natural. They 
branded religion as an aberration and decried the idea of immor- 
tality. These arguments had a devastating effect on existing reli- 
gious practices and paved the way for the establishment of new 
beliefs. Jainism was founded by a young prince named Mahavira 
(599-529 B.c.). He left a luxurious home to live a life of self-denial 
for a period of twelve years before he reached spiritual satisfaction 
in nirvana. His friends and followers hailed him as Jina, the 
conqueror. 

He emphasized the fact that he had succeeded in his struggle 
without the aid of priests, but with willful self-annihilation. He 
forbade his followers to kill anything; only one form of destruction 
was permitted and that was self-destruction. Suicide, especially 
by slow starvation, was highly approved as a great spiritual 
victory. Right faith, right knowledge, and right living were the 
“three jewels”; they were sufficient in themselves to ensure salva- 
tion. The extreme asceticism demanded by its leaders limited the 
appeal of this belief. Dissension broke down the unity of the 

, organization, but today there are approximately 1,300,000 adher- 
ents of Jainism in India. 

Buddhism. Buddhism was similar to Jainism in some Tespects, 

"but it had much more influence. Siddhartha Gautama (563—483 ? 
B.c.), born of wealthy parentage, left his home and family to 
seek enlightenment in the wilderness. First he lived with a group of 
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hermits, but he became dissatisfied with the progress they were 

. making and set out to seek salvation alone. For six years he wan- 
dered until, when almost at the point of desperation, he suddenly 
saw the “Light.” Enriched by his experience, he returned to his 
native land to spread the good news and teach his fellow men. 
He condemned excess and advocated what he called the four truths: 

. both birth and death bring grief and life is utterly vain; the vanity 

in life is caused by the indulgence in desires; vanity ends with 
the ending of desires; and sane and intelligent decency can end all 
desire. Right belief, right resolve, right speech, right action, right 
livelihood, right effort, right thought, and right meditation com- 
posed the noble path that one should follow. 

Gautama believed that individualism was sinful and that salva- 
tion could be found only in bringing salvation to others. He 
commanded his followers: Go ye now out of compassion for the 
world and the welfare of gods and men... and preach the 
doctrine which is glorious.” He did not go out of his way to deny 
the existence of a deity but, essentially, Buddhism was a theology 
without a deity. Gautama had no conception of an immortality 
that implied the continuance of the individual. Soon after he died, 
his philosophy was changed into a theology and he was adored as 
a god. Buddhist ethics adyocated a simple way of life and the 
support of a monastic order to obtain release. The commandments 
were: (1) not to take life, (2) not to steal, (3) to refrain from unlaw- 
ful intercourse, (4) not to tell lies, and (5) to refrain from drinking 
intoxicating liquors. : 

After Gautama's death, disputes arose among the monks as to 
interpretations of his teachings. The scriptures, or writings, or 
Buddhism were assembled by 500 monks, but even this did not end 
the controversies. Gradually, two forms of Buddhism appeared. 
The Hinayana, centered chiefly in Ceylon, tried to perpetuate the 
older ideas. Mahayana, a later form, was influenced by Western 
beliefs. A vast doctrinal literature was produced, the most famous 
being “The Lotus of the Good Law." It portrayed the coming of 
a Buddha: a 


“Buddhas ye shall all become; 
Rejoice and be no longer uncertain, 
I am the Father of you all.” 
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Buddha was described as a “savior god," eternal and absolute. 
He sat on a mountain peak and, when the world became too evil, 
he descended and gave it new form. Less emphasis was put in 
monastic orders and more leniency was given to laity. Self-mastery 
was the greatest individual virtue and love for others was the su- 


preme social ideal. Prayers and magic were considered useful in the | 


attainment of salvation. The last thought at the moment of death 
determined the fate of the soul. The soul, after death, went to 
purgatory, where it suffered many torments. The ultimate abode 
of the blessed was the “western paradise,” where there were seven 
fountains flowing with the waters of the right virtues. Celestial 
flowers fell from heaven like rain; trees were filled with varicolored 
birds singing continuously and harmoniously. 

Hinduism. In India, Buddhism was gradually: replaced by 
Hinduism. Hinduism is not one religion, but a composite of faiths 
and ceremonies, which, varying in many respects, have at least 
three things in common: reverence for the cow, belief in transmi- 
gration of souls, and the acceptance of the leadership of the Brah- 
mans. Divinity takes a threefold form, represented in Brahma 
the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Shiva the Destroyer. The 
worship of Shiva recognizes the impermanence of forms and the 
leveling force of nature. ‘Destruction and creation, birth and 
death are regarded as examples of the evil balancing the good. 

The Hindus believe that there is no spiritual distinction 
between animals and men. Both have souls, which are continuously 
interchanged. The cow is the most sacred of all animals and should 
never be eaten. Snakes and crocodiles are considered divine. The 
elephant personifies man’s animal nature, and an image of an 
elephant serves as a charm to ward off evil fortune. From outward 
appearance, Hinduism is not a monotheistic religion. There are 
gods. numerous in name and identity, but the-Hindu thinks in 
terms of a religious unity, which approaches pantheism and resem- 
bles monotheism. His recognition of one supreme god over all 
other gods is not unlike a Christian's interpretation of the Trinity, 

* the Madonna, and numerous saints. Hindiusm, in its highest form, 
promoted true self-abnegation, and in its lowest form sank to the 
»grossest. sensualism. In 1921, there were 216,261,000 Hindus in 
India, which is three times the number of members of any other 
denomination in that country at that time. 
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Indian Philosophy. Aside from religion, although not entirely 
independent of it, several schools of philosophy developed in India. 
Many Hindu scholars turned their attention from theology and 
speculated in the broader fields of philosophy. Some of the philos- 
ophies were older than Hinduism, but they were promoted by it. 
The legendary founder of the philosophy known as Sankhya was 
Kapila (ca. 580 m.c.). Quest for knowledge, he believed, would | 
release the soul from the body. Knowledge could be obtained by 
perception, inference, and analogy. Quest for this knowledge was 
controlled by the vices and virtues of the individual. 

The philosophy of Yoga, contrary to Sankhya, was not agnostic 
but theistic. The way of release was through meditation, which 
would overcome disease and doubt and result in the attainment 
of knowledge. Bodily exercises were recommended to withdraw the 
mind from sensual experience..“‘ The true philosopher is a physician 
of the soul, one who helps us save ourselves from the bondage of 
desire.” A system of logic was advanced by Nyaya, known as the 
Aristotle of India. He believed that knowledge would give libera- 
tion and that the proof of a statement depended on perception, 
inference, analogy, and verbal testimony. Indian scholars generally 
turned to Nyaya for inspiration. An atomic theory was sponsored 
in the philosophy of Vaiseshika. All material objects were collec- 
tions of atoms held together by force. There were four atoms: 
earth, water, light, and air, and all substance was formed from 
them. Knowledge could be gained through the study of philosophy 
and reflection on what had been learned, and through meditation on 
nature itself. All this would give the experience of harmony. 

Evaluation. The great religions produced in India were basi- 
cally ascetic and pessimistic- There was s no greater influence among 
the teeming population than religion. All else, politics and mate- 
` rialism included, were secondary ‘matters. Release from desire 
and release from life (Moksha) were theultimate i in Hindu religion. 
Self-denial was considered the only mans of salvation and escape 
from reincarnation was the greatest aspiration. ii 

Magic, witchcraft, mysticism, and divination were common. 
"People sought a magician’s aid to destroy an enemy, to restore œ 
sexual vitality, and to bless the home with children. Rituals:and 
ceremonies abounded. Sacrifice and purification were rites com- 
monly practiced. Every individual was in constant danger of - 
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pollution, which could be removed only through ritual purification: 

It is estimated that even today there are 1,000,000 fortünetellers, 
100,000 snake charmers, and 2,728,500 priests. India has the , 
appearance of a nation burdened with priests and ceremonies. In 
many cases, this is due to the inability.of the masses to comprehend 
the intricate philosophy of the religions. Many philosophers to- 
day are worshiped as gods by people who cannot understand their 


philosophy. ' 
5. LITERATURE AND LEARNING 
a. LITERATURE 


The Vedas. The Sanskrit! language, one of the oldest in 
the Indo-European group, is closely related to Greek and Latin. 
One famous linguist (Sir William Jones) declared that it is “more 
perfect than.Greek, more copious than Latin, and more ex- 
quisitely refined than either." Sanskrit was apparently a classic 
and literary form rather than a language of the people. The Vedas 
(meaning **knowledge") are the oldest examples of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. Four of the many Vedas have survived, the most popular 
being the Rig-Veda, which contains 1,028 hymns, or psalms of 
exultation to the sun, moon, stars, sky, earth, wind, rain, fire, etc. 
Most of them reveal an endeavor to learn the secrets of nature and 
an attempt to gain mastery over obstacles that are met in everyday 
life (see the extract from the creation hymn, page r5). Religious 

_ thought, the spirit of a chivalrous age, sacrificial banquets, and 
drinking bouts are described. A physician’s dialogue with herbs is 
recorded. Physicians, priests, and carpenters are accused of running 
after rich clients; Drunken priests are likened to frogs. The prin- 
cipal content is a rather monotonous recital of sacrifices and rites 

` for divine worship. 

Epics. The Mahabharata and the Ramayana are two great 
epics in Indian literature. The Mahabharata contains over 200,000 
lines on religion, court intrigue, warfare, gambling, etc. In scope 

» and content, it resembles Homer’s Iliad. The main theme of the 
LOU is centered around à war fought by gods and men over a 
, beautiful woman. The Ramayana, like Homer’s Odyssey, tells 
the story of the adventures of a hero. Rama, after having won a 
beautiful woman for his wife through a feat of strength, lost her to 
1 Sanskrit means, literally, “prepared,” “ perfect,” or “sacred.” 
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à treacherous rival. He regained her after a terrific struggle and 
together they ruled their kingdom. Besides being great literary - 
masterpieces, these two works have a strong religious influ- 
ence. The pious Hindu regards the heroes as gods and believes 
that reading the stories is a religious experience. *If a man reads 
the Mahabharata and has faith in his doctrines, he becomes free 
from all sin, and ascends to heaven after death." 

Fables. Indian literature is rich in fables, which were used to 
illustrate lessons in politics and morals. The Panchatantra (ca. 500),. 
the source of many fables known in the Occident, is supposed to 
have been invented by a wise Brahman for use in the instruction 
of a king’s sons. A monkey drew an ax out of a tree and was caught 
himself. A sparrow overcame an elephant, a weaver went wooing as 
a god on the wings of an automatic bird, a mouse played the part 
of the daughter of a Brahman, and a boy lived the life of a serpent. 
f Classical Sanskrit literature reached its height at the-time of 
: Gupta (ca. 319). Mythical and religious subjects: no longer domi- 

nated; more emphasis was put on form and expression than in the 
earlier period. Kalidasa (5th century) was India’s greatest poet. 
' His works show a marked individualism and abound in description, 
feeling, and emotion. His Cloud Messenger is the story of a banished 
spirit, separated from his beloved wife as a punishment for miscon- 
duct. The Cycle of the Seasons is the story of love interwoven with 
the seasons. Kalidasa also produced the best drama of this period— 
drama which. in technique, was similar in many ways to the Greek. 
A play began with a prologue, invoking the. divine favor of the 
audience, and continued with a dialogue between the stage manager 
and the actors, in which the play was described. Some of the plays . 
had as many as 10 acts, but in the course of the whole performance 
the actors never left the stage. Pleasant scenes dominated the 
plays; about the only exception was the introduction of a drunken 
' person now and then to amuse the audience. 


b. LEARNING 

Education. The Indians regarded learning as a canon, “a 
sacred compendium of all knowledge.” Native schools existed by 
- the thousands before British occupation of India. Literacy at the 
time of the great king Asoka was higher than later under West- 
ern domination. The purpose of education was not merely drill- 


. philosophy -and religion. Writing seems to have appeared quite 
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ing in the three R's but also the development of character 
and discipline. As a result, religion dominated instruction, regard- 
less of the subject, and the Vedas were the most important text 
books. The Brahman priests and the Buddhists were exponents o 
learning, interpreters of the scriptures, and scientific investigators. 
Science began as a religious speculation on the nature of the deity. 

A student at the age of eight was entrusted to an intellectual 
guide, with whom he lived until he was about sixteen years old. 
He could then go to one of the great universities that were so 
prominent in ancient and medieval India. The University of 
Nalanda (destroyed 1197) had 10,000 students, great libraries, 
observatories, dormitories, and over 100 lecture rooms. The stu- 
dents were subjected to a life that was almost monastic. The desire 
even to look upon a woman was considered a great sin. The final 
instruction given to a young man about to enter the affairs of 
the world was that a real education came one-fourth from a 
teacher, one-fourth from one’s associates, one-fourth from indi- 
vidual initiative, and one-fourth from experience. K 

Only the study of language escaped the imprisonment of 


late. Not until the time of King Asoka was there,a universal written 
language, although stories and .philosophies were handed down 
from generation to generation by the-spoken word long before 
that time. The alphabet shows Western influencé, possibly Persian 
or Aramaic. Alexander's conquest brought in a new type of writing, 
which, after much hesitation, was transformed and adopted. 
Metaphysics and Ethics. Metaphysics and ethics were empha- 
sized. From the former, the Indians deduced the doctrine of right 
action and salvation. Reincarnation according to guilt and merit, 
the doctrine of pain and its cause and conquest, the dissolution 
in the One—all had a metaphysical basis. Divine commands of 
conduct were lacking in Indian religion. Good or evil came strictly 
in accordance with natural law; man acted virtuously in his own 
interest without compulsion. Each person had to work out the 
basis for his conduct, unhampered by outside influence. 
Mathematics and Astronomy. The Indians excelled most 
civilizations of this age in mathematics. They understood and 
applied the Pythagorean theorem and made numerous calculations 
in arithmetic. They regarded extracting roots as elementary 
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mathematical operations; they devised a zero sign and worked out 
a decimal system in which the position of figures determined their 
value. In writing figures or designating numbers they used the 
initial letters of the names of the numbers. They taught the Arabs 
the fundamentals of algebra and, through the Arabs; taught the 
whole world. What we know as Arabic numerals were known in 
India hundreds of years before they were adopted by the Arabs. 
The Indians knew the 28 phases of the moon, the fact that the 
earth rotates on its axis, and the explanation of the eclipses. 

Medicine. Indian scholars studied anatomy and physiology. 
Methods of diagnosis were carefully worked out; a great number 
of remedies for diseases were listed, with specific instructions for 
applying them. These:medical scholars advocated cleanliness in the 
treatment of wounds, massages for muscular troubles, and diet for 
indigestion. Sushruta (5th century B.c.) and Charaka (2d century) 
were two outstanding figures in medicine. Sushruta wrote a valu- 
able book on medicine in which he described many surgical opera- 
tions, including cataract, lithotomy, and hernia. He enumerated 
and described 121 surgical instruments and advocated dissection. 
Charaka published an encyclopedia, of medicine and helped to 
establish the practice of medicine on a high ethical basis. Antiseptic 
surgery, anesthesia, antidotes for poisons, and vaccination were prac- 
ticed in India by the middle of the 6th century of the Christian Era. 


6. ESTIMATE OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION 


Indian civilization was essentially religious in character. 
Religion was the core of Hindu life; everything, even life itself, was 


subsidiary to it. Science was used to contribute to religion. As- « 


tronomy was the outgrowth of the worship of heavenly bodies. 
Grammar and philosophy were the result of an attempt to make 
every prayer and formula literally and phonetically correct. The 
government, insofar as a centralized government existed, was an 
absolute monarchy, which ruled a populace concerned primarily 
with individual salvation. Complete political unity seemed to be 
an impossibility, and India entered modern times with numerous 
petty states, which have succumbed to invaders. There was a 
sharp distinction between social classes and an-aversion against 
mixing with some. The economic system was controlled by princes 
allied with priests and warriors. : 
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Classical civilization in India compares favorably in many 
respects with that of Greece and of Rome. The Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana rank with the Iliad and the Odyssey as examples of 
great literature. Science had advanced further in India than in 
classical Greece or Rome. The Occident borrowed from India much 
that was important for cultural progress. 


V. CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


1t THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


The Land. The broad territorial expanse of China and the 
great number of people inhabitating the land make it one of the 
most important countries in the world. The population of China is 


` around 380,900,000, and the territory in which they live covers 


1,500,000 square miles, a little more than half the size of con- 
tinental United States of America. The climate is monsoonal, but 
in the northern part it is much colder than India. Northern Man- 
churia is cold and has a short growing season. A great part of 
China, however, is warm. The city of Peking is in latitude 4o 
degrees north, or about as far north of the equator as Valencia 
and Naples. Shanghai, in middle China, is on approximately the 
same parallel as Cairo in Egypt; and Canton, in southern China, 
is near the Tropic of Cancer. 

China has many contrasting topographical features. There are 
barren deserts, rugged mountain peaks, broad upland plateaus, 
and wide fertile river valleys. The three important river valleys 
are the Si-kiang in the south, the Yangtze Kiang near the cen- 
ter, and the Hwang Ho farther north. All these rivers rise in 
the western highlands and flow eastward. In the uplands, the soil 
is an accumulation of wind-borne dust, called loess. There were no 
forests to clear for agriculture, and the level land made transporta- 
tion easy. The handicaps to agriculture are insufficient rainfall 
and the tremendous amount of erosion that accompanies the 
seasonal downpours. Navigation also is hindered by the excessive 
amount of sediment in the streams. China has great quantities of 


natural resources—coal, iron;.and oil—which were not important 


in the classical period, but have become the source of attraction in 
modern times. : 
Contacts with the Rest of Asia. China has been rather well 
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isolated from the rest of the world by the physical features of the- * 
western frontier. Broad desert wastes and high mountains there 
make formidable barriers. The northern boundary is. not so well 
protected; therefore, a Chinese emperor built.a great wall (ca. 200 
B.C.) to keep out the Mongolian invaders. One of the approaches 
to China from Siberia was through the Gobi desert and the Kalgan 
gap, northwest of the city of Peking. Another contact was along 
the Wei Ho, a tributary of the Hwang Ho, over the edge of the 
plateau of Tibet and the Mongolian desert into what is now called 
Western Turkestan. The first Chinese culture seems to have devel- 
oped along the Wei Ho. The mountain pass in the plateau of Tibet 
is called the Jade Gate because jade was brought into China over 
this route. Chinese and Indian civilizations were brought together 
over the difficult pass made by the Yangtze in eastern Tibet. For « 
centüries this has been an important trade route. 

The People. Because of the difficulty of reaching Chinese 
territory, there has been less racial mixing in this case than in the 
civilizations we have already described. The Chinese belong to the . 
Mongolian race; they are short and have rounded skulls and faces, 
with prominent cheekbones, slanting eyes, coarse black hair, 
scanty beards, small hands and feet; and they tend toward corpu- 
lence, As there were many types of Chinese, so there were many 
cultures, which developed more or less independently of each other. 
Space does not permit a description of each, but it may be possible 
to give a general impression of Chinese civilization. 


2. POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


History. China has few archaeological remains, but tbe 
Chinese have an abundance of historical records. Each of the more 
important rulers appointed a board of historians to record the 
important events of his reign. These writings were more than mere 
political annals, for they contain accounts of agriculture, social 
and economic conditions, plagues, and wars. The Chinese preferred 
actual history to epic poetry, and recorded what they believed to 
be realities rather than mythology. The accounts begin with the 
creation and state that there were r3 celestial emperors who 
reigned for 18;000 years. A great part of this, of course, is not 
dependable; but from about 700 B.C., the histories are compara- = 
tively trustworthy. 
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Mythological Rulers. The earliest political documents contain 
little more than a list of royal names. Chinese mythology records 
names of rulers as far back as 3000 p.c. Fu Hsi (2852 8.c., according — 
to legend) was the first civilized ruler and taught his people mar- 
riage, writing, fishing, music, painting, domestication of animals, 
and the feeding of silkworms. His successor, Shen Nung, supposedly 
introduced agriculture, commerce, and the science of medicine. 
Later rulers contributed the compass and the wheel, built houses, 
‘and invented the calendar. These stories, although they are 
fictional, have played an important part in Chinese history. 

Shang and Chow Dynasties. It is rather well established that 
there was a Shang dynasty (1766-1122 s.c.) in the Hwang Ho 
Valley. Not much is known about the progress made in that time, 
although Chinese historians claim that a high civilization was 
developed. The Shang dynasty was superseded by the Chou 
(1122-225 B.c.), under which Chinese culture made notable prog- 
ress. Tlte Chou ruler was both king and priest, functioning equally 
as priest and as secular ruler. He was an appointee of heaven, but 
he could be dismissed when his people did not prosper. Public 
officials were chosen with great care. Before they were given 
positions, they were examined in archery, horsemanship, reckoning, 
writing, music, and ceremony. The emperor was expected to be an 
example to his people, prospering and suffering with them. People 
and emperor alike feasted in years of plenty; in years of famine 
they starved together on equal terms. With the decline of the Chou 
dynasty, the empire disintegrated into a number of small feudal 
states. | 

The Feudal Age. As powerful nobles soon found means of 
superseding the emperor, a number of independent states were 
formed. Confucius gives an excellent description of the state of 
Lu, one of the many feudal organizations, in his Spring and 
Autumn Annals. Countless petty wars, treacheries, intrigues, 
deeds of heroism and adventure, in addition to numerous ex- 
.amples of social and economic conditions, are depicted. Great 
emphasis was placed on the army, in which men carried weapons 
of iron hooks, clubs shod with iron, daggers, and many of non- 
dsscript design. War lords waged war on each other, entered into 

, alliances against a powerful lord to destroy him, and then fought 
among themselves over the spoils. Finally, there arose in the 
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province of Ch’in, under the leadership of Shih Huang-Ti (246-210 
B.c.), a power strong enough to enforce its claim to the inheritance 
of the Chou kings. 

Han Dynasty (206 m.c.-221). Shih Huang-Ti (221-210 B.c.), 
sometimes called the first emperor, was one of China's greatest rulers. 
'The name China comes from Ch'in, the province over which he ruled: 
He chose capable and energetic citizens for important offices, and 
he ruled with the idea of giving benefit to the greater part of the 
people rather than to a selected few. Chaos followed for a short 
time after his death, but order was restored under the Han dynasty, 
which fell heir to the good work of Shih Huang-Ti. For four 
centuries, this dynasty maintained peace and prosperity in a great 
part of China. The boundary was extended, and an official census 
in 156 gave the population as 50,000,000. Wen Ti (179-157 8.¢.), 
one of the greatest rulers of the period, was fondly referred 
to as the Peace Emperor. He encouraged learning, lessened 
the burdensome military obligations, and ‘reformed the penal 
code, 

Wu Ti (140-87 m.c.) finished subduing the rebels and began 
the task of centralization of the vast territory of China. The empire 
was divided into 1 3 provinces, ruled by governors appointed by the 
emperor. Taxation was made uniform, and public improvements 
were started. This emperor relied chiefly on the power of the middle 
class and made. political promotions on the basis of ability and 
accomplishment. He patronized art and literature. In the Imperial 
Library at this time there were 3,123 volumes of the classics, 
2,705 on philosophy, 1,318 of poetry, 2, 568 on mathematics, 868 on 
medicine, and 790 on war. The Chinese accept this period as their 
Golden Age, and to this day they call themselves “Sons of Han.” 
Barbarian invasions finally ended the period about 221. 

T'ang and Sung Dynasties. The T’ang dynasty under the 
Emperor Tai Tsung (627-649) reunited the empire and added more 
territory than the Han dynasty had possessed. Learning was 
prized highly and a civil service law was enacted, Another Tatar 
invasion ended the T’ang rule, but upon the ruin arose the Sung 
dynasty (960-1279). T'ai Tsu (960-976), the soldier emperor, 
attempted to restore civil service on the basis of Confucian 
principles, Economic life was carefully supervised by the state. 
Wang An-Shih (1021-1086) was remarkable as. administrator 
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and scholar; as chief minister, he tried to benefit the masses. 
“The state,” he said, “should take the entire management of 
commerce, industry, and agriculture into its own hands, with a 
view to succoring the working classes and preventing them from 
being ground into the dust by the rich.” These experiments were 
ruined by threats of invasions and the violent opposition of the 
conservatives. Wang was dismissed, and the Chinese government 
fell back into disorder and corruption. The Tatar hold on China 
was too strong to shake off. In 1279, the last Sung prince was 
murdered and the whole of China passed under the control of the 
Mongols. - 


3. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Government Control. The great floods and extreme droughts in 
China necessitated centralized supervision of economic activity. 
Irrigation was developed very early, the work being supervised and 
financed by the rulers. Great canals were constructed, which were 
used for both drainage and irrigation purposes. The Han emperors 
undertook at least 56 water-control projects. By the 6th century 
of the Christian Era, the elaborate water-control projects in the 
Yangtze Valley were completed. Irrigation was.a boon to agricul- 
ture, for which the Chinese showed great aptitude. Iron implements 
superseded: those of stone about the-middle of the last millennium 
B.c. While millet was the original Chinese cereal, rice and wheat 
were introduced rather early. Soy beans, buckwheat, and tea were 
common in the 2d century m.c. The pig and the sheep were the 

' chief domestic animals and the common fowls were chickens and 
geese. 

Crafts. Carpentry was the chief building craft, as the Chinese 


preferred wood to brick and stone. Bamboo, introduced from India,. 


was used in combination with wood. Couches, armchairs, and 
small tables were produced in quantities during the Han dynasty. 
Porcelain was „the greatest Chinese ceramic achievement. Glass 
was produced as early as 200 B.c., but not extensively. Iron was 
used, and it is quite evident that smelting of ores was introduced 
into China, possibly from the far West. 

Silk was one of China’s greatest contributions in textiles. For a 
long time, silk was considered a luxury that only the nobility could 
afford. Rich merchants, however, were able to purchase silk; and 
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by the 2d century B.C., it was widely used. Cotton, which became 
the principal material for the clothing of the common people, was 
introduced from India about 200 B.c. Paper was produced about 
the same time, tree bark, hemp, rags, and-small pieces of silk being 
used to make various grades and designs. . : 

Trade and Commerce. Silk, salt, and iron were the earliest 
commodities in Chinese trade. Some other articles were added— 
jade, lacquer, and rhubarb—and found their way to markets on 
the Mediterranean Sea before the beginning of the Christian Era. 
Canals and improved waterways encouraged internal trade, in 
which manufactured goods of the lower valleys were exchanged 
for raw materials of the upper valleys and the highlands. S 

During the Chou dynasty, a metal medium of exchange 
appeared; and in the 5th century B.C., a money economy developed, 
along with increased trade. In 221 B.c., barter was prohibited, and 
a round coin with a square perforation became the official currency. 
Counterfeiting, which was common, was dealt with severely. In 
113 B.C., a copper coin having only the value of the copper it con- 
tained superseded all other coins. Moneylending and banking 
were practiced extensively in the 5th century B.C. | 

Social Groups. In the early period, the nobility and the priests 
enjoyed most of the social privileges in China. By the time of Wu Ti 
(140-87 B.c.), however, the old nobility ceased to be important 
and its place was taken by favorites of the ruling family—princes, 
female favorites, and eunuchs; but the mercantile and industrial - 
magnates soon won favor among the rulers. The lot of the peasants 
was generally miserable. Slavery and forced labor were common. 
The typical peasant was a “resigned and needy insect,” interested 
in little more than enough to eat. He was almost as much a part of 
nature as the soil that he tilled and the animals that he kept. The 


following lament is typical. 


“How free are the wild geese on their wings, 


And they find rest on the bushy yu trees! _ E 
But we, ceaseless toilers in the king’s service, . 

Cannot even plant our millet and rice. de 
What will our parents have to.rely on? 

O thou distant and azure Heaven! es 


When shall all this end M 
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4 THE ARTS 
Chinese Art. The Chinese, unlike the other peoples we have 


studied, put little emphasis on art, and in spite of their long un- 
broken line of cultural development, there are periods from which 


i 


Fis. 26,—Whirlwind Victory, the horse of Tang Tsi Tsung (7th century). (Courtesy, 


University of Pennsyloania Museum.) 


there are no artistic remains. Professor Thorndike! thus character- 
izes Chinese art: 


In art the Chinese have preferred the picturesque to the monumental, in- 
social life the ceremonial to the material. "They worship their ancestors with con- 


tinued funeral rites rather than with enduring tombs. China is not a graveyard 
like Egypt; it is an ancestral home, 


Sculpture. There were several bronze works of the Shang and 
^ Chou dynasties, decorated with figures of animals and monsters. 
eet History of Civilization (Crofts), 246. 
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Bronze vessels used in sacrificial ceremonies were made with a 
wealth of variety in decorative lines and designs. There are ex- 
amples of stone relief representing the period of the 2d century 
B.c., but the first examples of sculpture worthy of particular note 
are figures of a female deity called Bodhisatta Avalokiteshvara, 
which were produced in the T'ang period. There are also works in 
miniature displaying mastery of form and movement: coquettish 


Fic. 27.—" Spring Morning in the Palace.” Portion of an early copy of a scroll painting by“ 
Chou Wen-Chu (ca. a.D. 970). (Courtesy, University of Pennsylvania Museum.) ; 


ladies, dancing girls, warriors, and wrestlers, represented, with 
precision. 

Painting. Chinese art reached a much higher plane in paint- 
ing; the later works were executed in water colors on woven silk. 
To the Chinese painting. was a branch of calligraphy, or beautiful 
penmanship. They painted their pictures for their own enjoyment, 
and only infrequently displayed them. One of the prerequisites of 
belonging to Chinese society was the ability to paint and to write_ 
poetry. The subject matter varied in the different periods, but 
landscape paintings, portraiture, and historical subjects were 
generally popular. 
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Wang Wei (699-759) was a great landscape painter and teacher 
of art. For centuries his manual on landscape work was a standard, 
and it was largely due to his influence that perspective was em- 
ployed in pictures. He was poet as well as painter, and many of | 
his poems were inscribed upon pictures. To him “Every poem is a 
picture, and every picture is a poem.” Mu Hsi and Laing K'uei | 
were masters in black-and-white production. One of Mu Hsi’s | 
pictures, “Evening Bells from a Distant Temple,” shows moun- 
tains, treetops, and roofs of houses rising out of a heavy mist. r 
This gives a dreamy effect, characteristic of Chinese paintings. 
Liang K'uei was famous as a portrait painter. Works representing _ 
priests, hermits, and individual portraits of some of the famous A 
poets have been preserved. Alf his paintings are highly imagina- 
tive and were intended to provoke thought and contemplation. 

Porcelain. ‘The porcelain of the Chinese, one of the greatest 
of their arts, reached its height in the Sung dynasty. Excellent 
materials were available near Ching-te-chen, where the most 
famous factories were located (6th century). Innumerable articles 
were made: plates, cups, bowls, beakers, vases, bottles, jars, chess- 
boards, boxes, and candlesticks, The most famous are the jade- 
green pieces (celadon), which cannot be reproduced. Chinese and 
Japanese families have pieces of celadon that have been handed 
down from generation to generation as priceless heirlooms. 

Architecture. The Great Wall of China is one of the most 
impressive of Chinese architectural accomplishments. It was built 
‘for a purely utilitarian purpose; but its grandeur, simplicity, and 
homogeneous beauty command attention. Winding for miles over 
plain, desert, and mountain, it has vaulted gates and mighty 
square towers, which dominate the landscape. Shih Huang Ti 
(246-210 B.c.), the builder of the Great Wall, also built himself a 
beautiful palace, which was described by the poets as a world 
wonder. Many Chinese buildings were constructed of wood and 
had curiously curved tilted tops. Pagoda towers, which are popu- . 
larly associated with Chinese architecture, did not appear until 
later. These, with their numerous stories and peculiarly shaped 
roofs, gave the landscape a picturesque effect. In order to put their 
duildings in the proper setting, the Chinese took as much pains 
with the landscaping as they did with the building itself. 
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s. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Chinese outlook on.life represented a point of view some- 
where between a philosophical religion like that of the Indians 
and a pure philosophy like that of the Greeks. Both Confucianism 
and Taoism are philosophies, but out of them a nature religion 
sprang. Buddhism was accepted by many Chinese and has played 
an important part in their history. 

Religious Practices. Early Chinese religion was essentially a 
worship of spirits, but there was a tendency toward monotheism 
in the worship of the Supreme Ruler, the Spirit of Heaven. The 
Chinese have always believed that spirits and ghosts of the dead 
'actuate natural phenomena. Heaven was the chief nature spirit, 
tlie forefather of the emperor, and chief of the ancestor spirits. 
Heaven was not considered a place, but the will of God, Or, as more 
correctly interpreted, the order of the world. Once each year the 
emperor, clad in robes as azure as the sky, made offerings to 
heaven and to earth, from which he claimed descent. 

The people could not easily worship heaven and earth, so they 
worshiped their own ancestors. The spirits of the departed lived 
somewhere—no one ever took the trouble to speculate just where 
—and the chief interest in them was that they Came back to help 
the living. Family feasts commemorated the departed ones. Such a 
feast was a great occasion; the finest of everything was prepared 
and consumed in the midst of booming drums, screechy flutes, and 
singing. There was no such thing as prayer for the departed soul. 
No Chinese dared to imagine that his ancestors were in need of 

_ help. The worship was personal and direct, without manifestations 
of fear or incantations of priests. 

Philosophy. Philosophy is a second nature of the Chinese. 
Judged from the Occidental point of view, their religions are 
philosophies. They regard life and death philosophically and 
accept good and evil fortune alike with fatalistic self-control. 
The Chinese are as sensitive to beauty as they are insensitive to 

” pain. Philosophy seems to have been ever present with them. As 
early as 1250 B.C., Yu Tze expressed a profound philosophy in these 
‘words, “He who renounces fame has no sorrow." During the 
turmoil of the period of the Chou dynasty, the learned men of 
China sought through philosophy to find how to achieve social 
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order and stability, which was something that the existing govern-. 
ment had not accomplished. These men wandered from city to city, 
visiting provincial courts and the wealthy men of trade and 
industry. The latter were more receptive to the philosophers and 
aided their cause materially. K'ung Ch’i, or Confucius (ca. 551—478 
B.c.), was the most outstanding exponent of this move. 

Life of Confucius. Confucius was not the founder of a religion 
nor was he even a religious reformer. In his own words, he was 
“not a maker but a transmitter, believing in and loving the 
ancients.” Like Gautama, Confucius at first lived a life of luxury. 
His restless and penetrating mind would not allow him to remain 
inactive. Like Socrates, Confucius was a great teacher. He estab- 
lished a school, in which he taught history, poetry, and rules of 
propriety. The latter he stressed particularly. “A man’s character,” 
he said, “is formed by the Odes, developed by the Rites (ceremony . 
and courtesy), and perfected by music.” He followed no set rules 
in pedagogy, but sought to satisfy the curiosity of his students. 
“I do not open up the truth to one whe is not eager, nor help out. 
anyone who is not anxious to explain himself. When I have pre- 
sented one corner of a subject to anyone, and he cannot from it 
learn the other three, I do not repeat my lesson." The actual 
number of. his wtudents was small, but his influence was far- 
reaching, even more so after his death than while he was still 
living. 

An opportunity to apply his political theories came when he 
was appointed chief magistrate of the city of Chung-tu. He was 
very successful in suppressing crime and in organizing a good 
government. Everything was prescribed: the food that the people . 
should eat, the clothing that they should wear, and the kind of 
houses in which they were to live. “Loyalty and good faith marked - 
every man, chastity and submissiveness graced every woman.” 
Confucius incurred the hatred of selfish politicans and was forced 
to leave his home to wander over China, looking for a place that . 
would accept his ideas. In privation his life ended. “There is not 
one in the empire who will make me his teacher! Verily, my time + 
has come to die!" was his last remark. ne 

Confucius, a Moral Philosopher. Confucius, despite his repu- ., 
tation in later times, cannot be called a religious reformer. It is 
doubtful if he ever contributed a new religious idea, practice, or 
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experience to the established beliefs in China. He spoke very little 
of gods and religious rituals. He is reputed to have disregarded’ 
fairy tales, feats of strength, outrageous crimes, and gods. When 
questioned about spirits he replied, “So long as thou art not able 
to serve men, how canst thou serve the spirits? ?" In place of search- 
ing for gods, “What a superman seeks is in himself." “To give 
oneself earnestly to the duties due to men, and, while respecting - 
spiritual beings, to keep aloof from them, may be called wisdom." 
Concerning afterlife he declared, *So long as thou dost not 
know life, how canst thou know Hostis ?" Some of his ethical | 
principles are sound and acceptable in any religion. “What you do 
not like when done to yourself, do not do to others. You should 
love all but cultivate friendship only with your équals; spend the 
most of your energy in improving your mind. If you employ a 
man, trust him; if you don't trust a man, do not employ him." 
Confucius was a strict disciplinarian. Everything had to be done 
-in accordance with prescribed orders. He was almost fanatic in 
observing rules, and his insistence on opposition to changes has 
become a curse to the Chinese. Confucius placed great emphasis on 
morality; much of his philosophy is devoted to it. He summed up 
thus the qualities that he thought the ' Higher;Man" possessed: 


The Higher Man has nine things which are subjects with him of thought- 
„ful consideration. In regard to the use of his eyes, he is anxious to see clearly. 

. In regard to his countenance, he is anxious that it should be benign. In 
regard to his demeanor, he is anxious that it should be respectful. In regard to his 
speech, he is anxious fhat it should be sincere. In regard to his doing of business, 
he is anxious that it should be reverently careful. In regard to what he doubts 
about, he is anxious to question others. When he is angry he thinks of the diffi- 
culties his anger may py Die him in. When he sees gain to be got he thinks of 
righteousness. 


After his death his plover deified him. In a.p. 1 he was canonized 
“Duke Ni, the All-Complete-and All-Illustrious.” Sacrifices were 
ordered to be performed for him after the year 57. In 492, he was 
canonized the “Accomplished Sage,” and in 1907 the Empress 
Dowager ranked him with the deities “‘of Heaven and of Earth.” 

Influence of Confucius. It would be difficult to overestimate 
the influence of Confucius on the Chinese people. Most Chinese 
scholars took pride in being his disciples. Schools for the teaching 
of the master’s philosophy sprang up here and-there, becoming 
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intellectual centers that kept Chinese civilization alive during 
the centuries of political collapse. For more than 2,000 years, the 
philosophy of Confucius molded and dominated the Chinese mind 
Confucianism, Christianity, and Buddhism furnish the most 
conspicuous examples in the history of civilization of efforts to 
convert into idealism the natural brutality of mankind. Unfortu- 
nately, the interpretations of Confucianism have not been alto- 
gether wholesome. In some respects, it has outlived its usefulness 
The strict rules of propriety that fitted almost every vital action 
into a prescribed mold hampered the free performance of indi- 
viduals and froze the nation into a conservatism, hostile to progress. 

Lao-tse. As a philosopher, Lao-tse was much more mystical 
in his beliefs than was his contemporary, Confucius. The earliest 
account of the life of Lao-tse was written at least five centuries 
after his death; and then none of his writings was extant; neverthe- 
less, he has had a great influence on Chinese life. His approach was 
the persistent Why? He took nothing for granted and reveled in 
cornering a man of influence, in matters of religion or philosophy. 
Inactivity, he contended, was the choicest jewel of character..““Do 
nothing, and people will become good of their own accord." He 
believed that education fitted people for thievery: “Abandon 
wisdom and discard knowledge and the people will be benefited a 
hundredfold.” The perfect man must have humility: “When merit 
hath been achieved, take it not unto thyself. If thou dost not take 
it unto thyself behold it can never be taken from thee.” Next to 
humility, frugality, he insisted, is “most important. The wise man 


doth not accumulate. The more he.spends for others, the more - 


doth he possess of his own; the more he giveth to others, the more 
hath he for himself." He believed that man should let nature take 
its course and that, if he could live in accordance with nature, he 
might achieve immortality. 

Taoism. ‘The most radical and fanciful of the Chinese beliefs 
is Taoism. It was based upon some interpretations of the teachings 
of Lao-tse, who was deified. He was depicted as having been born, 
already old and wise, after having been in his mother’s womb 
for 80 years. Taoism was dominated by a priestly class, called 
“Professors of Taoism,” who claimed to have supernatural power. 
These priests controlled the lives of many people and exacted many 
ridiculous things fróm them. For example, they recommended the 


LI 
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sending of an expedition to search for an island where the elixir of — 
life could be found. The explorers brought back some water, which 


the professors claimed was the coveted substance, and the emperor — 


drank so much of it that he died. Taoism was the combination of 
a pantheistic conception of absolute being with the superstitions of 
the people. Through this means, a strong hold was secured on many 
classes. For centuries the Taoist faith had millions of adherents in 
China. It was broken down, or at least submerged, by Buddhism, 
which was introduced into China from India in the 1st century of 
the Christian Era. 

Later Chinese Philosophies. There were many philosophies in 
China in addition to those of Confucius and Lao-tse, but most of 
them can be traced to these two outstanding men. Mencius (372- 
289 B.c.), whose Chinese name is Meng-tse, was second in fame to 
Confucius as a Chinese philosopher. The Book of Mencius is recog- 
nized as one of China's philosophical classics. This philosopher pre- 
ferred a monarchy to a democracy because of the impossibility of 
educating the masses. “Correct what is wrong in the prince's mind. 
Once rectify the prince, and the kingdom will be settled," he con- 
tended. He advocated revolutions but denounced other war as a 
crime. “There are men who say: ‘I am skillful at marshaling troops, I 
am skillful at conducting a battle.’ They are great criminals," he said. 

The prolific works of Hui Tzu (3d century) contain many brain 
twisters. He claimed that an egg must contain feathers, as a chick 
has feathers when it is hatched; that fire is not hot, but man 


by dividing it into halves; and that one and one make three, since 1 


together they make one and separately they make two. Chu-hsi 
(1130-1200), a disciple of Confucius, reinterpreted Confucian- 


: 
merely feels hot; that it is impossible to reach the end of a stick | 
1 
ism and established a school of speculative philosophy that | 


endured for seven centuries. He rejected the idea of a personal god 


and advocated a rule of the universe that included the law of | 
. morals and of politics. Morality was to him harmony with the | 
laws of nature. Statesmanship was the application of morality to | 


| 

government. Chu-hsi directed the compilation of a history of China | 
in 59 books, which is still a standard work. i 
China’s philosophy—her most priceless gift to the intellectual | 
world—is one of the chief evidences of the greatness of Oriental | 
civilization. Its influence on the West has not been great, but | 
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many Occidental scholars have recognized its significance. Leibnitz, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Goethe, Benjamin Franklin, and Tolstoi were 
influenced by. the study of Chinese philosophy and expressed their 
admiration for it. Classical Chinese philosophy was permeated by 
two fundamental concepts: concern over the affairs-of man while 
on earth and a deep-seated utilitarian attitude toward institutions.. 
Tradition had a divine sanction, since Heaven had instructed the 
ancestors. Unfortunately, the resort to tradition often perpetuated 
ancient wrongs and hindered the achievement of later good. 


6. LITERATURE AND LEARNING 
a. LITERATURE 


Writing. The Chinese believed that their written language 
and system of writing were divine in origin. According to tradition, 
a four-eyed individual conceived the idea by observing bird tracks 
and, when the discovery was made, “the sky rained grain, and 
demons mourned by night.” The Chinese language has no alphabet, 
no syntax, no parts of speech, and no spelling. In the written 
language, there are 40,000 characters, which are expressed in the 
spoken dialects with about 700 monosyllabic word sounds, or vo- 
cables. Each vocable, as a consequence, must have about six 
“tones” in order that its meaning may be determined. It is possible 
through gestures and tones to make the vocable J mean any one 
of 69 things. 

In the written language, there are some 6oo signs, or funda- 
mental characters. About 214 of them, called “radicals,” enter as 
elements into most of the characters in the language. Every word 
and every idea has a separate sign. A straight line with a curve 
over it indicates morning," a man and a woman standing to~ 
gether means “talkative,” and the word quarreling is represented 
by a woman with two mouths. Many of the words are phonetically 
the same, Distinctions are managed by making phonetic characters 
indicators of classification. For example, the syllable king may 
mean “‘bridge,” with mouth it means “strife,” with hand it means 
“to carry,” and with heart it means “impatience.” The average 
Chinese never masters 40,000 characters, but manages to get along - 


‘with 3,000 or 4,000 signs. Writing was intended for the nobility^ 


and the learned people; therefore, the difficulty of comprehending * 
it was considered an asset. » 
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The Writings of Confucius. In Chinese literature; Confucius is 
as outstanding a figure as he is in philosophy. Not only did he 
produce literature, but also, in the Shi Ching, or Book of Odes, he 
preserved-much that belonged to an earlier period. This work con- 
sists of the extracts from various authors—going back to the Shang 
dynasty—whom Confucius thought worthy of preservation. The 
305 odes that constitute the Shi Ching deal with diversified sub- 
jects, such as religion, war, and love affairs. The following extract 
from one of the odes reveals the sentiment of a lonesome lover: 


“The morning glory climbs above my head, 
Pale flowers of white and purple, blue and red. 
:* I am disquieted. 


“Down in the withered grasses something stirred; 
I thought that it was his footfall I heard. 
Then a grasshopper chirred. 


“I climbed the hill just as the new moon showed, 
. TI saw him coming on the southern road, 
My heart lays down its load.” 
^ 

The Li Chi, or Record of Rites, the I Ching, or Book of Changes, 
the Ch’un Ch’iu, or Spring and Autumn Annals, and Shu Ching, or 
Book of History, are the most original works of Confucius. The Li 
Chi is an attempt to present material for the development of char- 
acter and the maintenance. of social stability and peace. The 7 
Ching i is a commentary on metaphysics, the Ch’un Ch’iu con- 
stitutes the history of the state of Lu, and the Shu Ching is a history 
of China in the early period. 

Poetry. The Chinese are by nature poetical; consequently, the 
greatest of their literature is in the form of poetry. Much of its 
original character is lost through being translated, but, in spite of 
that difficulty, we can grasp its beauty and spirit, even in the 

language of translation. The Chinese believe that poetry is the 
representation of a moment's ecstasy and, consequently, must be 
> brief. Discussions and statements of fact are avoided by the poets. 
They intimate and suggest, but leave to the reader the task of 
finding the meaning that is beyond the words. Many great poets 
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lived during the Han dynasty, and during the T'ang period 
Chinese poetry reached its height. 

Tai Li Po, or Li Tai Po (705—762); the greatest of China’s poets, 
left 30 volumes of verse. Almost every educated Chinaman knows 
much of Li Po's poetry by heart. His drinking songs glorify wine 
and its effects. He declared that one should drink because of the 
season, because of loneliness, because of company, and because the 
effects of wine are wholesome. He' makes dead heroes live again, 
and ruined palaces regain their splendor in his Wandering Guest. 
Tu Fu (712-770), sometimes called the “Keats of China,” a per- 
sonal friend but a professional enemy of Li Po, lived a life of misery 
and want. In place of romance,'he saw starvation and suffering. He 
concentrated on sadder themes, such as trying to-console mothers 
whose sons had been.called to war: 


“Last night a government order came 
To enlist boys who had reached eighteen. 
They must help to defend the capital. . . . 
O Mother! O Children, do not weep so! 
Shedding such tears will injure you. 
When tears stop flowing then bones come through, 
Nor Heayen nor Earth has compassion then . . . 


Prose. There were numerous and important prose writers in’ 
China, but they- were not accepted by the Chinese as outstanding 
in the field of literature. Philosophical works and encyclopedias 
may be considered exceptions to this general rule. Fiction hardly 
existed before the Mongol invasion, and even in a much later 
period the novels were not regarded by the literati as worthy of 
mention: Not until the 19th century were drama and the stage 
counted among that legitimate forms of art - © 


» 


b. LEARNING : 

Educational Theories. Confucius, the ‘“Uncrowned King," 
was a dominant figure in Chinese learning, apart from his phi- 
losophy. His ideas on pedagogical procedure were followed by* 
many cultured Chinese. “Learning undigested by thought is 
labor lost, thought unassisted by learning is perilous.” He summa- = 
rized his own educational progress as follows: “At fifteen I had  , 
my mind bent on learning; at thirty I took my stand; at forty I 
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was free from doubt; at fifty I understood heaven's decrees; at 
sixty I never relapsed into any known fault; at seventy I could 
follow my own inclinations without going wrong." Ideal men, 
those whom he expected to direct the welfare of the state, should 
be well versed in nature, logic, ethics, politics, and history. Edu- 
cation, he believed, should be independent of state control. Theo- 
retically, any man could become a state official if he could pass 
the examinations. Chu-hsi (1130-1200) had a theory of education 
that included the suppressing of appetites, creating a thirst for 


` knowledge, and teaching conduct through examples. 


Science. Chinese mathematicians knew the theory of geome- 
try. Chang Ts'ang (d. 152 s.c.) made the first known mention of 
a negative quantity. The value of was calculated correctly to 
six decimal places. In the 8th century, a system of numeration had 


‘been developed; the value of the numbers depended on their 


positions. Eclipses were correctly calculated in the time of Con- 
fucius and a lunar calendar was invented. Chinese priests and 
diviners used astrology. They often enjoyed court favor and were 
consulted on all important matters. In this procedure, some 
scientific data were compiled; careful notations were made of 
clouds and winds; in the 1st century A.D., a map of the stars was 
made in which 320 large stars were located. Chemistry grew out 
of search for the elixir of life. Water, fire, wood, gold, and earth 
were considered to be the basic elements. Chinese scientists 


_ believed that life originated in water and that man evolved from 


primitive marine life; also that, at death, the body returned to 
particles of the five elements. 

In spite of the fact that the practice of medicine was domi- 
nated by superstition and magic, scientific practice gained con- 


~ siderable headway. The Canon of Medicine, compiled in the Chou 


* 


dynasty, described the functions of several organs; and in it 
several diseases were listed, with recommended treatments. 
Various organs were named and the work of each was described; 
the heart was the prince, the liver the general, the gall bladder 
the central office, the lungs the minister, and the kidneys skilled 
workers. Diseases were associated with seasons—headaches and 
neuralgia in the spring, skin diseases in the summer, fevers in the 
autumn, and throat and lung complaints in the winter. Chang 
Chung-Ching (2d century a.p.), the “sage of medicine," did con- 
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structive work in treating typhoid fever. Hua T’o, who lived in 
the same century and was the most famous surgeon in ancient 


China, performed many delicate operations and used anesthetics. . 


However, in spite of all the progress made in science, divination - 
and magic were practiced extensively in China. 1 


7T. ESTIMATE OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


Chinese civilization represents the longest unbroken chain of 
development known. Voltaire remarked, “The body of this empire 
has existed 4,000 years without having undergone any sensible 
alteration in its laws, customs, language, or even in its fashions of 
apperel.” A tradition of poetry goes back to 1700 s.c. The Chinese, 
who were civilized when Greece was inhabited by barbarians, 
have seen the rise and fall of countless governments and civili- 
zations. They possess a social organization that has included a 
greater number of persons and has endured longer than has any. 
other known to history. : 

The religious leaders and philosophers of China have hardly: 
been surpassed in any age or by any civilization. Confucius is 
outstanding among the philosophers of the world. The Chinese 
produced ceramics and painting which, in their kind, are un- 
equaled. The Great Wall and the many irrigation projects demon- 
strate their skill in engineering. Until the recent intrusion of 
Western imperialists, China remained comparatively free of out- 
side influence. This may be one reason why progress has been so 
slow in recent times, because new blood and new ideas, even though 
they may be introduced by barbarians, give a stimulus to further 
progress. The religion of the Chinese has been partly responsible 
for their backwardness. Ancestor worship is not conducive to new 
ideas, but this is perhaps the fault of the people, not of the religion. 
It has been a convenient excuse for their indifference to change. 


VI. ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS IN AMERICA 


Although the ancient civilizations in America, from the point, 
of view of chronology, do not belong in the same classification as 


the Greek, Roman, and Oriental civilizations, still from the con- — 


ception of classical culture that has been given, they deserve 
consideration at this time. There are remains in the Western Hemi- 
sphere of a cultural development that should be ranked with those 
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to be seen in the Eastern Hemisphere. In the long-neglected ruins. 
of Central and South America exist evidénces of political organ- 
izations, social developments, ecclesiastical orders, architectural 
works, and economic activities equal in many respects to those of 
our European ancestors. Just why study of these civilizations has 
been neglected is hard to explain, unless it is that our scholars are : 
inclined to follow in the footsteps of their European colleagues. In J 
recent years, however, progress has been made, and in the not-too- 
distant future, a more complete story of the early civilizations of | 
the American continents may be’ expected. At the present time, 
there are over 4,000 known archaeological remains in Mexico. p 


À x THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE OF ANCIENT MEXICO 


Inaccessible Mexico. Citizens of the United States have but 
recently begun to realize the many rare qualities of the lands to 
the south of their own great country. Popularly speaking, Mexico 
is too often regarded as a barren waste almost unsuited for human 
habitation, and the people are thought by many to be of inferior 
‘development, bordering on the edge of barbarism.. Yet, several 
years ago, Cecil Rhodes, the British empire builder, said, ‘‘ Mexico 
is the treasure house of the world.” A great part of the habitable 
regions of Mexico and Central America is on a rather inaccessible 
plateau rising several thousand feet above sea level. Stuart Chase! 
has aptly stated, “Topography, more than any other single factor, 
has saved Mexico from becoming Hispanicized, westernized, 
mechanized, or Americanized; saved, by and large, from borrowing 
anything but itself.” E 

Topographical Features. The principal centers of ancient civi- 
lizations in America are in the territory of which Mexico City is 
the center, in Guatemala, on the peninsula of Yucatan, and in 
Peru. Approximately one-third of Mexico is a wedge-shaped - 
plateau. The coast line is bordered by a low plain, ranging from 
40 to 70 miles in width, very hot, and almost jungle-bound. 
Yucatan is low and hot, the redeeming feature being winds that 

» blow from both sides of the peninsula. From November to May is | 
the dry season, with incessant sunshine; from May to October, the 

, rainy season, during which every afternoon the rain pours down, - 
although each morning the sun shines. The territory extending — 
1Mexico (Macmillan), 1. 
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from the Isthmus of Panama to central Mexico, although it lies 
within the tropics, exhibits great extremes of climate, topography, 
plant and animal life. A contrast of luxuriant forests with open, 
thorny deserts, within the space of a few miles, is not exceptional. 
Volcanoes are numerous, and disastrous earthquakes are frequent. 

The People. The racial origin of man.in the Americas has not 
been deterrhined. The theory generally subscribed to is that 
ancestors of the American Indians crossed over Bering Strait when 
a land mass connected Asia with North America, and that these 
Indians. are proto-Mongolians. The American Indians, however, 
seem to be of different racial origin from the Mayas, the Aztecs, 
and the Incas. There are theories that they might have crossed 
from Europe via Greenland, or that they are descendants of the 
inhabitants of the lost continent of Atlantis, or that they might 
have crossed over the South Atlantic from Africa. Some believe (Dr. 
Franz Blom, for example) that the early Americans had no con-. 
nection with either Europe or Asia and that they have developed 
independently in America. There is no proof that any cultural 
contacts had been made with any of the civilizations of Europe or 
Asia until the Spanish conquest. There seems to have been con- 
siderable racial mixture and a number of distinct languages are 
known. In Califorxia alone, there were over 100 distinct languages 
or dialects among the natives. 


2, POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Scarcity of Information. Very little is known about the politi- 
cal systems of these people, principally because their conquerors 
destroyed most of the Maya Codices (books published by the natives 
before the conquest). Bishop Landa, who accompanied the Span- 
ish army, believed that these books were creations of the devil, 
that they tended to prevent the conversion of the people to 
Roman Catholicism, and that they encouraged the continuation of 
idolatrous practices. Only two of the original books have been 
preserved in anything like entirety; one is in Dresden and the 
other is in Paris. They deal essentially with astronomical and 
calendrie materials. The Spanish chronicles describe some of the 
Codices that were destroyed as containing discussions of history, 
medicine, and divination. 
` Mayan Government. The year 613 B-C. is considered by the 


“Mayas as their zero year. They had a calendar at that time and 
must have developed other lines of culture as well. The first Mayan. 
empire was founded in Guatemala at about the time of the be- 
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ginning of the Christian Era, but the peak of their accomplish- 


ment was in the 5th and 6th centuries. The Mayas settled in 
Yucatan in the 7th century; their largest cities were Chichen Itzá 


and Uxmal. A priest king was, in theory, the absolute ruler; but | 


there seems to have been considerable local autonomy in the 
various cities, There is little evidence of warfare among the cities. 


. Trade flourished, each city specializing in some: particular art. 


Copan,.in Honduras, had excellently sculptured stelae; Tikal had 
beautiful wood*carvings; Palenque had stucco moldings and en- 


graved jade; and Quiriguá had wonderful zoomorphic monuments. 
i Toltecs and Aztecs. In the 12th century, the Mayas were con- l 


‘quered by the Toltecs—a warlike people.who subjected most of 
the Maya cities, forcing the inhabitants to pay tribute. Some of 
the rulers were capable administrators, who succeeded in bringing 
about order and economic stability. Quetzalcoatl (d. 1207), one of 
the most remarkable figures in ancient American history, was not 
only an able ruler, but artist, scientist, and humanist philosopher, 
as well. Civil war destroyed the Toltecan power in 1220, and the 
Aztecs overran the territory. They were a brusk and warlike people, 
but they added to the picturesqueness of the cities by building 
fortifications and bridges. The military class, who ruled the coun- 
try, enjoyed most of the social and economic prestige. The officers 
of the state were elected mostly from powerful families, the chief 
being succeeded by his son or his brother. If there were no sons or 
brothers, the eldest nephew was chosen; and if all such relatives 
were lacking or proved to be inefficient, the priests selected a leader. 
The high priest sat in the chief’s council and exerted a great deal 
of influence. When Cortez conquered Mexico (1519), Montezuma 
was the ruler or “Chief of Men,” as he was called. Through his 
influence the various tribes in lower Mexico and Yucatan had been 
united into one confederation, but there is reason to believe that 
Aztec culture was on the decline when the Spaniards arrived. 


/$ MAYAN AND AZTEC ART : 
Architecture. If architecture can be taken as a measure of 


civilization, the ancient people in America rank very high. Temples, - 


e 
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palaces, and fine buildings were produced in abundance; their" 
number and their beauty are just beginning to be realized and 
appreciated by present-day travelers. There were huge pyramids, 
on which were temples, monasteries for the priesthood, palaces 
for the rulers, astronomical observatories, courts for athletic con- 
tests, and vapor baths. Buildings were constructed -around the 
sides of plazas or on top of terraces. Beautifully sculptured monu- 
‘ments, ranging from 5 to 25 feet in height, surrounded the build- 


Fic. 29.—Temple of Warriors. 


ings. The true arch was not used. by the Mayas. Roofing. was 

accomplished either by means of the cantilever arch, or with 

beams supported by pillars. The cantilever arch was constructed 

by bringing the inner faces of the walls together by overlapping 

courses, like two inverted stairways connected at the top with 

flagstones. This necessitated a very heavy wall and limited the, 
width of the building to no more than 18 feet. 


Most of the buildings were constructed upon pyramids or, as — 


in the case of the Temple of the Warriors at Chichen Itza, upon a 
pyramid standing upon a pyramid. Some were more than 200 feet 
high and were approached by steep stone stairways with the rise 


& 
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proportionately greater than the tread. The Pyramid of the Sun in 
Mexico is 750 feet square and 216 feet high. The buildings were 
decorated with elaborate stucco and bas-relief ornamentation. The 
private homes were built of bamboo, thatched with palm leaves 
and tied together with vines. The homes of rulers and priests, 
although they were of stone, were not so elaborate as the temples. 
The proportions, surface development, and artistic appeal of the 
Temple of the Warriors at Chichen and the Temple of the Plumed 
Serpent may be compared with the best in Grecian architecture. 


Fic. 30.—El Castillo or Temple of the Plumed Serpent. 


Aztec architecture was more grandiose than the Mayan, but not 
so delicate and beautiful. 

Sculpture. The Mayas used sculpture esséntially for the wor- 
ship of their gods. Images, decorations for temples, and monoliths 
were all conceived in honor of their deities. Their work in stone is 


' interesting in light of the fact that it was wrought with stone tools. 


Most of the sculpture was executed in relief. The sense of per- 
spective in this type of work was further developed among these 
artists than it was in any other contemporary civilization. The 
human figure in profile measures up to the standards of any work 
of that type. However, human forms were not emphasized, because 
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the gods were not conceived of as being in the image of man. They 
were half human and half animal, with grotesque. elaborations. 
The serpent motive dominated Mayan sculpture, but not realisti- 
cally. Parts of other creatures were added, such as the plumes of 
the tragopan, the teeth of the jaguar, and the ornaments of man. 
A human head was generally depicted in the distended jaws of the 
reptile, to emphasize its intelligence. An understanding of the 
serpent symbolism of the Mayan artists enables one to appreciate 
the truly emotional qualities of, Mayan sculpture.. Of the great 


Fic. 31.—Restoration of lintel 3, Piedras Negras, Guatemala, early Mayan. (Courtesy, 
University of Pennsylvania Museum.) 


monuments that are typical of Aztec sculpture, one of the most 
famous is the Calendar Stone, or the Stone of the Sun. It is a 
single piece of porphyry that originally weighed about 40 tons. 
On the face are represented the divisions of the year and a record 
of the cosmogonic Aztec myth of the creations and the destructions 
of the world. In the center is the face of the sun-god, underneath 
which are two plumed monsters meeting face to face. In each 
reptile’s mouth is a human face in profile. 

Painting. What remains of the painting of these people is, no 
doubt, a poor tribute to their genius in this art. The Codices, wall 
frescoes, and ceramics are about the only examples that have 
survived. The Codices are pictographic, but in making the figures 
the Mayas used a combination of colors that gives them a beautiful, 
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artistic effect. A part of one of the Aztec Codices shows the soul of 
a man, represented in elaborate detail, as a prisoner journeying 
through the other world. He has a wooden collar about his neck 
.ànd is provided with weapons for self-protection. He encounters 
many obstacles: peaks that threaten to topple, serpents, alligators, 


‘and barren deserts. After all these dangers are passed, he arrives + 


at the door of the Lord of Hell, where he greets all his friends. 

Minor Arts. ‘The work of the craftsmen, who were organized 
into guilds, shows skill and accuracy. Manual skill was held in high 
esteem and justly rewarded by the government and by society. 
While Spaniards acknowledged the superiority of the native work, 
their artistic appreciation gave way to their desire for gold. The 
finest pottery was made by the Incas, but the Mayas were not far 
behind. They were skilled in weaving cloth, using some cotton but 
principally a fiber taken from a species of cactus. Into the fiber 
they wove brilliantly colored feathers taken from hummingbirds, 
parrots, and macaws. This is an art that the modern descendants 
of the Aztecs have retained. 

The Mayas were proficient wood carvers, but they were less 
skilled in. metalwork than were the Incas: Some of their ornaments 
of gold have been found in the cenotaphs at Chichen Itz4, but 

_ stone was their favorite medium for artistic efpression. Jade and 
other semiprecious stones were carved into beautiful and fantastic 
shapes by the Mayas, who valued their jade ornaments as priceless 

- possessions. The Aztecs were especially skilled in making mosaics. 

One shield contains 15,000 pieces of turquoise inlaid so as to 

produce representations of human figures. Pottery vessels and 
ornaments of gold, silver, copper, and jade also were abundant. 


1 4 MAYAN AND AZTEC RELIGION 

Mayan Gods. Agriculture was the mainstay of the Mayan 
economic system, and about it many of the religious practices 
centered. Many of the numerous gods were earth gods associated 
with the directions, east, west, north, south. There were gods of 
forests, rain, plains, fertility, and animals. Prayers and an appro- 
priate ceremony were performed before a tree was cut, before seeds 
were planted, and before a hunt started. The prayer offered before 
cutting a tree is interesting. 
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O God, my mother, my father, Huitz-Hok, Lord Hills and Valleys, Che, Lord 
Forest, be patient with me for I am about to trouble your very soul, but suffer it, I 
pray you. I am about to dirty you—to destroy your beauty—I am going to work 
you that I may obtain my daily bread. I pray you suffer no animal to attack me, 
nor snake to bite me. Permit not the Scorpion or wasp to sting me. Bid the trees 
that they may not fall upon me, and suffer not the ax or knife to cut me, for with 
all my heart I am about to work you. 


The rain-gods in Yucatan were called Chacs and were thought 
to have bags containing water and wind, and to have a drum, 
besides. The god opened the rain bag to give moisture to the earth; 
when the wind bag was opened, the wind blew; and whén the drum 
sounded, there was thunder. Itzamna, a most important god of the 
sky, controlled the decay and the rebirth of life. The sun-god, 
Kinichahau, was associated with the jaguar and was depicted on 
many of the buildings. “Lord Big Eye," the morning star, was the 
source of the power of all the earth gods, as well as the patron of 

. agriculture and of hunting. He was symbolized as a cross between 
à dragon and a snake, with a body covered with feathers. Hunahau, 
the god of the underworld, was depicted as a skeleton covered with 
decomposing flesh. His kingdom, called Metnal, was a dark, 
gloomy, damp place, where the condemned souls lived. Kulkulcan, 
the Feathered Serpent, was the patron deity of the city of Chichen 
Itza. 

Ceremonies and Sacrifices. Mayan religion was closely associ- 
ated with the months of the year, and elaborate ceremonies: were 
performed in celebration of each. The new year, beginning with- 
the month Pop, was a time of great festivity. The fasting that 
preceded the occasion lasted two or three months; temples were. 
Tenovated and new personal possessions were acquired for the 
event. In the month of Zip, feasts were held for the chase; in Tzec, 
for the beekeeper gods; and in Xul, in honor of Kulkulcan, the 
Plumed Serpent. This last was the most elaborate celebration of 
the year, with feasting and ceremony that lasted fqur or five days. 

l Every month during the year, and sometimes several times 
during one month, ceremonies took place. In some of them human 
sacrifices played an important part, especially among the Aztecs. 

At one time, they are supposed to have sacrificed 70,000 persons 

in dedicating a temple. The heart of the victim was the most 

Prized. It was offered to the idol of the god, while the rest of the 
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body was thrown to the crowd of spectators, who devoured it as a 


kind of communion service. Young men and women, vases, jewelry, 


and valued possessions were thrown into deep pools.of water 


to appease the rain-god and ensure sufficient rainfall for the grow- © 


ing season. There was also self-mutilation, the giving of one’s own 
blood to the god being considered a worthy deed. Of the numer- 
` ous priests who preformed these rites, the chief. priest was called 
Ah Kin Mai. Priests figured very prominently in Mayan society 
and were influentialin governmental affairs. 
`  Auec Gods and Their Worship. Aztec religion followed the 
/ same general type as that of the Mayas, with a little advancement 
toward human forms and attributes for their gods. The great 
multiplicity of gods is baffling. There were universal gods, special 
gods, and patron gods of trade guilds. Pageants, incense burning, 
* and human sacrifice were practiced widely. The Earth Mother, 
the Sky Father, the Jaguar, the Serpent, and anything else beauti- 
ful and powerful were placed in the category of deities. The origin 
and character of the universe was pretty well defined in Aztec 
mythology. There were five suns, each standing for a world epoch. 
The first was devoured by a Jaguar, the second was destroyed 
by a hurricane, the third by fire, and the fourth by a flood. In 
each case, one human pair escaped and lived to repopulate the 
world. The belief is that the present sun will be destroyed by an 
earthquake. . 

Evaluation. "The Aztecs especially resortéd to excessive human 
sacrifice in their religious practices. During the terrible experience 
of the Spanish conquest, sacrifice was conceived to be the thing 
needed to appease the angry gods. It was a natural expression of 
the people's terror, but at the same time it indicates a set of 
degenerate moral and ethical standards. The excesses of the Aztecs, 
however, should: not be accepted as typical of the standard of 
earlier peoples. All evidences point to a primitive religion, even 
when culturé was at its peak, but there is nothing to prove that 
these excesses were typical with the Mayas. Aztec culture was 
well on the road to decline when the Spaniards arrived. 


s MAYAN AND AZTEC LITERATURE AND LEARNING 


Literature. Very little is known of Mayan arid Aztec literature. 
The Codices of the late Aztec périod (most of them dating no 
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earlier tham A.D. 1000) are hardly representative. The Aztec 
language had no alphabet, merely a complicated hieroglyphic 
system. The Mayas and the Aztecs apparently intended to pre- 
serve their history, mythology, and literature in their sculpture 
and architecture. Unfortunately, much of this has been lost 
through the destruction of their buildings. The whole system of 
written expression is most perplexing. No personal or place name 
has been definitely recognized and translated, although great 
quantities of material have bèen found. Several late Aztec poetic 
writings have been preserved by the natives. Nezahualcóyotl, or 
Flaming Coyote (d. 1472), was very popular. One part of his work 
has been translated as follows: 


“All the earth is a grave, and naught escapes it; 
Nothing is so perfect that it does not fall and disappear, 
The rivers, brooks, fountains, and waters flow on, 
And never return to their joyous beginning; 
They hasten on to the vast realms of Tlaloc, 
And the wider they spread between their marges the more rapidly 
Do they mould their own sepulchral urns. 
That which was yesterday is not today; 
And let not that which is today trust to live tomorrow.” 


Science. The calendar is the greatest scientific achievement of 
the Mayas. It was calculated from mathematical and astronomical 
investigations and so arranged that they could distinguish, without 
duplication, any given day in 370,000 years. They measured time 
in katuns, or 20-year cycles. The year, consisting of 365 days, was 
divided into 18 months of 20 days each. The five remaining days 
were considered unlucky, but were added to complete the year. 
One of the main uses of the calendar was to be a guide for the 
farmers. Lucky days for planting were recorded and harvesting 
dates were carefully noted. The Mayan mathematical system had 
the zero, but instead of a decimal system they used a vigesimal,« 
nineteen numbers and a zero. Practically all of the essential ele- 
ments of our own arithmetic, including numeration by position _ 
and the symbol zero, were used by the ancient Maya 2,000 years 
ago, and at least five centuries before the Hindus deyeloped the 
fundamentals of arithmetic in India. 
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6. THE INCAS 


Geography. The modern countries of Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia embrace an area in which the civilization of the Incas 

flourished. Along the river valleys and around lakes, many of them 
high in the Andes Mountains, people lived who made notable 
cultural progress. The land around Lake Titicaca, about 40 miles 
wide and 120 miles long and more than 12,500 feet above sea level, 
was one of the most famous of these centers. In this stimulating 
climate, the natives were able to grow crops, raise llamas for meat 
and wool, and use the copper that existed in abundance, The 
supply of various kinds of stone, of unsurpassed quality for 
architectural and sculptural purposes, was limitless. 

Political History. There are few dependable accounts of the 
history of the Incas. They left no written language and, as a result, 
the only source of information comes from archaeological remains 

and folklore. This is especially true until about 600. There is evi- 
dence that the Incas lived on the coast before pushing into the high- 
lands. The most advanced center of Inca culture was near Lake 
Titicaca. A great dynasty was ruling here when Francesco Pizarro 
arrived, 

The government seems to have been loosely’ organized except 
when an unusually powerful emperor reigned. Sinchi Roca (1105- 
1140) was one of the most outstanding rulers. He was a great 
conqueror and accumulated sufficient wealth to rule in splendor. 
Generally speaking, the government was despotic and paternalistic. 
Descendants of the older families, supported by the priests, formed 
the privileged class. The lower classes lived in complete subjection. 
Everything was planned for the individual—his occupation, even 
his marriage (men were to marry at twenty-four, women at eighteen 
years of age). The laws were severe end penalties were cruel. 
Plant and animal life was protected; it was illegal to kill a female 
llama. A nun who violated her vows was buried alive, a thief was 

» conspicuously branded, and a liar had his tongue nailed to a 
board for the third offense. 

"There was no money economy. Gold and silver were used only 
as metals for occupational use of for decorations. Value depended 
on the usefulness of a commodity. If an individual had an excess 
amount of maize but an insufficient supply of cotton, one was 
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exchanged for the other. Land was regarded as common property 
without individual ownership. Every man was expected to serve 
the state according to his ability. All of this was determined by 
governmental officials, Tribute and taxes were paid for in manual 
labor. All commoners had to take turns working in the mines. 

Religion, Practically all matters, both public and ‘private, 
were controlled by religious restrictions. The people spent much 
of their time in elaborate religious ceremonies. Elaborate prep- 
arations were made for such occasions. Everyone dressed in the 
most gorgeous attire obtainable. Finely woven cloth glowing with 
many colors, gorgeous raiment aglow with brilliant plumage of 
birds, condor costumes with outstretched wings were used for — 
adornment. A band consisting of syrinxes, trumpets, shell clarions, 
drums, and rattles provided the music. At dawn, the Emperor 
marched in stately procession to the Holy Terrace, where the 
people prostrated themselves, resting -upon their elbows, facing 
the sun and kissing the sunbeams in adoration of their god. 

A great feast, called the Feast of the Sun, followed. A black 
llama was sacrificed along with many other animals and birds. - 
The cooked meat was devoured by the people for religious purifica- 
tion. Ceremonies were held at planting time to ensure good crops. 
Special pageants’ were conducted to prevent illness, to produce 
rainfall, and to ensure military victory. Women, as well as men, 
participated. A specially selected group of women, known as 
Virgins of the Sun, guarded the Sun Temple. Human sacrifice 
was practiced, but not so extensively as among the Mayas and 
the Aztecs. j 

Art. The Incas, like the Mayas, built massive pyramids, 
constructing both round and square buildings, with cobblestone 
domical roofs. Huge monolithic gateways are characteristic of 
many of the buildings at Tiahuanaco. One measures thirteen feet 
five inches in length, seven feet two inches in height, with a door- 
way five feet six inches by two feet nine inches cut through the 
center. The Temple of the Sun at Cuzco was one of the largest _ 
and most revered buildings of the Incas. This edifice was about 
1,200 feet in circuit. It had only one outside entrance, aud that 


led into the main sanctuary, a room 296 feet long by 52 feet wide. ' 


The gabled roof had an inner shell of wood embellished with very 
thin sheets of beaten gold. In addition to temples and sanctuaries, 
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roads, forts, bridges, and palaces were constructed. Weaving was 
a highly developed art. Use was made of cotton and wool for 
clothing, tapestry, and embroidery, much of the. work being 
elaborate in design and beautiful and artistic in effect. Some of 
the weaving was so intricate that modern experts have been unable 
to find outejust how the results were accomplished. 

Literature and Learning. There is little evidence of written 
records, at least in the early period of Inca history. Records were 
kept by means of knotted strings called guips, most of which have 
been destroyed, while thosexhat remain defy translation. However, 
there are many stories having literary merit that have been orally 
perpetuated by professional bards. The hymns and prayers for 
religious ceremonies are similar in some respects to those found in 
the Old Testament. 

~ The following is one of the prayers that were preserved by the 
Spanish priests. 


“O Pachacamac! 
Thou who hast existed from the beginning, 
Thou who shalt exist to the end, 
Powerful but merciful, 
Who didst create man by saying, 
‘Let man be,’ 
Who defendest us from evil, 
And preservest our life and our health, 


Art thou in the sky or upon the earth? 
In the clouds or in the deeps? 

Hear the voice of him who implores thee, 
And grant his petitions, 


Give us life everlasting, 
Preserve us and accept this, our sacrifice . . . ” 


For reckoning time the Incas had an elaborate system that 
resembled the Maya calendar. They practiced medicine in a 


primitive manner. Purging and bleeding were common practices. 


Medicaments were simple herbs, and no attempt was made to 
. form compounds. Surgical operations were performed on the skull, 
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broken bones were set, and fillings were put in teeth. Evidence of 
practices has been discovered in skeleton remains that were found 
in excavations. 


71. ESTIMATE OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION 
IN AMERICA 

Even with the scanty knowledge available concerning the 
ancient peoples in America, one is forced to admire their accom- 
plishment. Their religion sounds fantastic and barbaric; but it 
should be kept in mind that much of our information comes from 
missionaries whose interests and convictions induced them to 
paint a black picture (perhaps much too black) of the practices of 
the natives. The artistic developments of those early inhabitants 
of America, especially in architecture, command the respect of 
every serious student of archaeology. It can be concluded that an 
American style of architecture had been perfected before the 
arrival of Europeans. In pure science, considerable advance had 
been made, as, the calendar testifies. Final judgment cannot be 
passed because of too little information about the life and ways 
of these people, but the diligent work of leading archaeologists in 
the field will surely bring to light much new information concerning 
their interesting gjvilization. 


VII. DECLINE OF CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION 


The division of history into periods is an artificial way for the 
historian to organize the vast amount of material and the long 
expanse of time that he must survey. Actually, there was no sharp 
line of demarcation between periods that could be détected at the 
time designated. There was no general cataclysmic end of one era, 
followed immediately by the glorious dawning of another. Similar 
trends developed, matured, and disappeared at different times in 
various sections of the world. The Industrial Revolution is just 
developing in Russia-and in the Orient, although it began in 
western Europe over 200 years ago. 

Contributions, Classical civilization, especially in Europe, » 
made a considerable contribution to the growing stream of history. 
It left for later developments a priceless heritage. Peaks of accom- 
plishment were reached in some fields—philosophy, literature, and 
art, for example— which have not been surpassed. However, there 
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were many shortcomings. New elements had to be introduced to 
make modern culture possible. The period of transition from the 
classical to the modern, for convenience sake, is called the Middle 
Ages. 

Weakness of Social Science. Some of the reasons for this change 
are worth considering. Social science in the classical period failed 
to present a practical understanding of either political or economic 
phenomena. Roman law was the greatest achievement in the 
field of social thought; yet in actual fact, even this did not keep 
pace with prevailing economic conditions. It did not solve the 
problems for which it was intended. 

Poverty was widespread. Those who possessed wealth were 
insolent and aggressive. The impoverished and disinherited 
resorted to looting and brigandage. Children often wére sold into 
slavery by their parents. Fraud and greed prevailed in an alarming 
degree. There was universal decline in loyalty to public institutions 
and obligations. In Rome, for example, morale in the army declined 
to such a point that this institution became a menace to the state. 
In the 3d century, the armies of the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
East split off from government control and became autonomous, 
Varying types of breakdown were prevalent in all centers of 
classical culture. Ld 

Impractical Nature of Classical Thought. The prime interest of 
thinkers was in speculations concerning such matters as elements, 
moral law, and the absolute. As a result, there was rio particular 
increase in practical information for improving the material wel- 
fare of man. Plotinus (204-270) expressed shame, humility, and 
embarrassment because he possessed a physical body. The inves- 
tigating of natural phenomena was very much neglected. Logic 
and allegory were the principal instruments used in the pursuit of 
knowledge. The overuse of rhetoric and the love for flowing 
language diverted philosophical attention from concrete realities. 
Thinkers secured satisfaction from words and phrases, instead of 
from facts and achievements. Aristotle illustrates the point. He was 
"obsessed with a desire for finality and definiteness, which led him 
to make premature conclusions. 

Labor was regarded as degrading, and mechanics of all kinds 
were looked upon as vile. Matter was deemed’ spiritually corrupt- 
ing. Unchanging reality, the goal in thinking, left leaders helpless 
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when changes occurred, in spite of their theories to the contrary. 
Men, having been taught how to act, rather than how to produce, 
were confused by the changes in their material surroundings. 

Classical learning was restricted almost completely to the 
urban ruling class, while both urban and rural workers had only 
slight knowledge of classical learning; therefore, as the supremacy 
of the ruling classes declined, culture was engulfed in the thoughts 
and ideas of the uncultured masses, 

Thinking, in classical times, was based upon a rather primitive 
view of human life, dominated by uncanny powers that lurked 
everywhere. Success in government was regarded as a favor 
bestowed by state deities, and oracles determined public policies. 
Primitive concepts were preserved and elaborated upon in all 
centers of classical culture. There was a general reluctance to face 
reality and to attack the problems of life. 

Originality gradually disappeared from all fields of cultural 
activity, including even literature. The classical mind, after making 
extraordinary advances in the realm of the abstract, fell into a 
state of stagnancy. There followed a period of changing and 
shifting values; and in the midst of this chaos, Christianity began 
to surpass the ancient pagan culture. : 

Although thé above generalizations apply specifically to 
classical civilization in Europe and in the Near East, they can be 
applied generally to the classical cultures in Asia and in America. 
These were dominated by religion, philosophy, or some form of 
mysticism. Individualism, in any form, was virtually unknown. 
Governments existed under the sanctifying cloaks of mysticism 
and supernaturalism. Science was essentially theoretical and not 
utilitarian. Society was rigidly stratified. Too often the privileged 
people were so static both morally and mentally that they not 
only failed to make contributions to intellectual progress them- 
selves, but also stifled attempts made by other classés. 

Transition. New trends were in evidence, some of which go 
far back into the classical period. The rise of Christianity was one 


of the most important of the dynamic forces in western Europe. ' 


It was older, in fact, than the Roman Empire, but it grew to 
importance as the empire declined. Classical culture declined in 
various other parts of the world, but in most. instances there was 
lacking any such experience as came to Europe in the rise of 
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LINE OF TIME 


Beginning of “Heroic Age” in India. 
970—Solomon, King of the Hebrews. 
900--Homer 

850--Foundation of Carthage 


716--First Olympiad 
753--Founding of Rome 


1000. 


--Draco's Laws 


-- ge ero fr Ulo DI Mts. 
E DN Roman Repablic® 


61--Age of Pericles-- Birth of Confucius 


500. 


330--Destruction of S Empire 


Beath Me nciu: 
Ti Bein Sat ot Arpa in Inia 


146--Destruction of Carthage 
33—Civil war under the Gracchi. 


60--First Triumverate 
31--Egypt conquered by Rome 


e 
4 le of Christ 


0. 
105 64--Beginning of persecution of Christians 
200 
300 Sie Christiant Ries 
325—Council of Nica: 
400 378—Battle of ‘Adrianople. 
410—Alaric captures Rome. 
500 '76--End of Western Roman Empire 


Christianity. In Asia, a degenerate classical culture persisted until 
rather recently. 
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B Review Questions 

Fr! 1. Define classical civilization. Does it deserve that title? 

[ 2. What influences made possible the rise of Greek civilization? What 
material advantages did they have? 

3. Contrast the Athenian and Spartan concepts of government. 

4. How did the Greek state differ from earlier attempts at government ? 

5. What was Plato's idea of Democracy ? 

6. “There the sons of Athens set the stone 
That freedom stands on yet.” Explain this quotation. 

7. What was Aristotle's conception of the ideal form of government? 

8. Why did the Greeks excel in art? 

9. 

o. 


. What were the three orders of Greek architecture? Describe. 
. Describe the various schools of Greek sculpture. 

ir. The Greek gods were deified men. What effect did this have on the 
religion ? 

12. Clássify and describe Greek philosophy. 

13. What are the more outstanding examples of Greek literature? 

14. What advances did the Greeks make in science? . 

rs. Distinguish between Hellenic and Hellenistic civilization as to (a) art, 
(b) religion, (c) philosophy, (d) science, and (e) government. 

16. What was the Greek idea of education? How was it applied? 

17. Account for the decline of Greek civilization: 

18. Identify or define carefully: Hellas, ephors, archons, Draco, Pisistratus, 
Cleisthenes, Perianderj polis, Marathon, Delian League, Council of Old Men, 
Pericles, Xenophon, Philip, Eternal Hellenic Confederacy, Seleucus, Lysimachus, 
Ptolemy, Plato, Aristotle, Terpander, Pythagoras, Parthenon, “The Trojan 
Women,” Phidias, archaic, Scopas, Demeter, Apolisdorus, Sophists, Gorgias, 
Zeno, Diogenes, Hesiod, Sappho, Aeschylus, “Electra,” Hippocrates, Poseidon, 
and Apollo. 

19. From whom did the early Romans borrow their civilization? , 

. 20, Trace the evolution of the Roman government to the formation of the 
empire. 

21. What changes were made during the empire? 

22. Describe the Justinian Code. What contributions did the Romans make 
in law? 

23. What was the Roman conception of citizenship? How did this change in 
the later empire? 

24. Enumerate the principal weakness of the Roman economic system. How 
does this compare with some modern economic problems? 

25. Compare Greek and Roman art. How did they differ? 

26. Why did the Romans persecute the Christians? Why was Christianity 

+ made a state religion? 
27. What influence did Oriental religion have on the Romans? 
28. Describe Roman philosophy. Show the Greek influence. y 
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29. What contributions did the Romans make in literature? 

30. What progress did the Romans make in science? 

31. Identify or define: patrician, plebeian, coloni, praetor, imperial cult, 
barrel vault, Corpus Juris Civilis, collegia, Hannibal, Cato, Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, Diocletian, Edict of Toleration, Cybele, Galerius, Panaetius, Apuleius, 
Ovid, Vergil, Lucretius, Varro, Pliny, and Quintilian. 

32. Describe the geography of India. 

33. How did the early government of India differ from those in the West? 
Account for this. 

34. What was the basis of the caste system? 

35. Describe Indian art. Compare it with that of the West. 

36. Describe the various religious groups of India: 

37. In what ways has religion been a retarding influence in India? 

38. Characterize Indian literature. 

39. What was done in the field of education? Compare this with the West. 

40. What scientific advances were made in India? How do they compare with 
those in Europe? 

41. Identify or define: Vedas, Siddhartha, Chandragupta, Gupta, Brahma, | 
Asoka, Angkor Wat, Boro Budur, Upanishads, Atman, Jainism, Mahavira, 
Gautama, Moksha, Mahabharata, Ramayana, Panchatantra, Sushruta, and 
Charaka. 

42. Describe the land and the people of China. 

43. Trace the evolution of the Chinese government to 1279. 

44, What type of political system did the Chinese have? Compare it with 
those in the West. Account for the difference, é 

45. Characterize Chinese art. Compare it with that of the West. Account for 
the difference. 

46. Describe Chinese religion. Compare it with the Greek. 

47. What part did Confucius play,in Chinese history? 

48. What was the character of Chinese philosophy after Confucius? 

49. What progress did the Chinese make in science? 

50. Identify or define: Fu Hsi, Shih Huang-Ti, Wang Wei, Mu Hsi, Yu Tze, 
Lao-tse, Book of Mencius, Tai Li Po, Chu-Hsi, and Book of Odes. 

51 Why is there so little known about the ancient civilizations in 
America? 

52. What are some of the theories about the origin of the early Americans? 

53. Describe the Maya and the Inca governments. How do they compare with 
the governments of the same period in Europe and Asia? i 

54. What progress was made in the arts? Compare with that of Egypt. 

55. How would you classify the religion of these people? What part did 
religion play in their lives? 

56. What evidence is there of scientific Progress? 

57. Identify or define: Titicaca, Codices, Toltecs, “El Castillo,’ Cortez, 
Lord of Hell, Chacs, Kulkulcan, Ah Kin Mai, and katuns. 
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Problems 


i. There were two rather basic divisions in the Roman Empire. The West 
was predominately Roman and the East predominately Greek. Give as many 
illustrations as you can to illustrate this. 

2. Compare and contrast the civilizations of India and China with those of 
Greece and Rome. Why such a gulf between the two civilizations? 

3. What proof can you give of contacts between the Orient and the Occident 
in classical times? 


Map Study 
` Denoyer-Geppert Outline Map No. 18090 


1. Indicate the principal rivers, mountains, and seas in Greece and Italy. 

2. Locate the main cities of Greece and Rome and show why each was 
important. 

3. Locate the principal Greek colonies. 

4. Trace the voyages of Hannibal and Alexander the Great 

5- Show the divisions of Alexander’s empire after his death. 

6. Locate the important Italian tribes before the Roman conquest, 

7. Show the Roman Empire at its gretest extent. 


Denoyer-Geppert Outline Map No. 8009 


1. Locate the principal topographic features of Asia and the Americas show- 
ing seas, rivers, mountains, plateaus, and deserts. . 

2. Bound the empires of Asoka and Gupta. 

3. Locate the principal cities of ancient India, China, and America. 

4. Locate the remains of Maya, Aztec, and Inca civilizations in America. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Middle Ages: The Formative 


` Period in Modern Civilization 


` I. THE MIDDLE AGES DEFINED 


The Time Element. The expression Middle Ages is com- 
monly employed to designate the period from the breakdown of 
the Roman Empire in the West to the beginning of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. Material, however, will be included that : 
does not apply to the actual time between the dates 476 and 1500, 
but that does, in a general way, contribute to the transition from 
classical civilization to modern times. This is true not only of 
western Europe but also of the civilization centers in other parts 
of the world. It is not advisable to adhere strictly to chronology, 
because changes have occurred in different sections at different 
times. In reality, some of the more backward peoples of the world 
are just emerging from conditions similar to those which the Euro- 
'peans experienced over 500 years ago. 

The “Dark Ages." The term Dark Ages has been used fre- 
quently to designate the early part of the Middle Ages. This is 
to a very great degree a misnomer. The period was called “dark” 
primarily because there was so little known about it and because 

. of a general disregard for what actually happened at that time. 
The Humanists of the 15th century probably coined the phrase 
because of their enthusiasm over the importance of the revived 
classics and their abhorrence for the time in which the classics were 
so generally neglected. It is true that the Germans, when they first 
invaded the southern part of Europe, had little respect for Roman 
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and Greek culture. However, they were typical pioneers, strug- 
gling to establish themselves in a new country and having very 
little time to devote to culture. 

The Germanic invasions did retard temporarily the cultural 
developments in southern Europe, but the Germans contributed 
the necessary elements which enabled the building of a new and 
greater culture upon the old order. The eastern part of Europe 
escaped the Germanic invasions, and it would be incorrect to 
class the cultural developments of the Byzantine Empire and of 


the Arabs as belonging to a dark age. 


The Age of Transition. By the time of the fall of Rome, clás- 
sical civilization in western Europe had reached a standstill. It 
had either run its course or it lacked inherent qualities to go further. 
There were constant efforts to keep alive the Roman tradition of 
unity and the classical ideal of culture, but the old order was pass- 
ing. There was an obvious clash between the old and the new, and 
the Germans threw the balance in favor of the new. They were 
impressed with Roman institutions, arts, and letters, and in the 
course of time accepted them in part. The fusion of Hellenistic and 
barbarian customs, temperaments, and blood produced the germ of 
Western civilization. Naturally, it took a long time for these back- 
woodsmen to become acclimated to their new enviroment. Through 
their ignorance, much that was of cultural value was destroyed 
and much more was allowed to disappear. It should be remembered, 
however, that deterioration in Roman culture had begun before 
the barbarians arrived. Consequently, they cannot be held re- 
sponsible for starting the decline. " 


II. THE MIDDLE AGES INTRODUCED 


1. THE GERMANS 


The Germans before the Invasions. The German language, 
like the Celtic, Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, constituted a sub- 
division of a wider category called Indo-European. According 
to Tacitus, the Germans had “fierce blue eyes and reddish hair; 
great bodies, especially powerful for attack, but not equally 
potent for hard work; Jittle able to withstand heat and thirst, 
though by climate and soil they have been inured to cold and 
hunger.” ny chose the northern part of Europe for their home 
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instead of the more favorable lands in the Mediterranean basin. 
They had neither the cultural contacts that the Italians and the 
Greeks had in the southern part of Europe, not the favorable 
geographical environment. Their culture, before they came into 
contact with Rome, was similar to that of the American Indians 
when the white man landed in North America. They were semi- 
nomadic, practicing a crude form of agriculture, together with 
grazing, hunting, and fishing. The men did the hunting and the 
fighting while the women performed the more menial domestic 
tasks. 

Their political and social relationship rested primarily upon 
blood ties. The Germans did not have the Roman conception of a 
state. They bound themselves to some brave leader with an oath 
of allegiance, instead of considering themselves citizens of a state. 
The Germans were good fighters and ultimately proved them- 
selves superior to the Romans in this respect. There was a tendency 
to form confederations among the tribes; by the 5th century there 
were six of these which held sway in the territory immediately 
north of the Roman frontier. They were insistent on family purity. 
* Almost alone among the barbarians they were content with one 
wife,” wrote Tacitus. They were opposed to immorality and cor- 
ruption but they were not free from vices. They drank to excess 
and were so fond of gambling that they would sometimes stake 
their own personal liberty. 

There was considerable nature worship in their religion; 
forests, swamps, ocean mists, and lightning were deified. Before 
they entéred the Roman Empire, many Germans were converted 
to Christianity, largely through the efforts of Ulfilas, a West 
Goth, who translated the Bible into a language understandable 
to many of the natives.! Unfortunately for the peace of Europe; 
many of the converts were Arians and when they entered the 
empire they were considered as heretics by the Roman Catholics. 

Causes for Invasions. The Germans threatened to break the 
Roman’ frontier for centuries before they were finally successful. 
As early a8 113 b.c., an invasion of the Germans threatened to 
overrun Italy. They were attracted by the evidences of material 
wealth in Rome, a place where their desires for plunder could be 


1 A part of this Bible, written on scarlet parchment, is in the library of the University 
of Uppsala in Sweden. s 
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satisfied. The climate of Germany was uncomfortable and the 
population had increased to the point where it was difficult to . 
gain a comfortable living. Finally, they were literally pushed out 
of their own lands by the Slavs and the Huns. 

The Germanic. Invasions. The West Goths, attempting to 
escape the fury of the Huns, applied for and received permission 
from the Romans to settle in the Roman Empire in 375. These 
Goths, soon becoming dissatisfied under Roman rule, rebelled, 
and defeated the Roman army at the battle of Adrianople in 378, 
one of the decisive battles of world history. The respect that the 
Germans had held for the fighting ability of the Romans was gone, 
and the frontier barrier that had held for centuries was broken, 
Under Alaric, the West Goths marched from one end of the empire 
to the other—through Greece, across Italy—sacking Rome in 
410, and finally settling in Spain. 

Many other German tribes, following the precedent set by the 
West Goths, crossed over into Roman territory. The Vandals 
settled near the site of the ancient city of Carthage, from which 
they sent expeditions to Italy and, in 455, sacked Rome. The 
Burgundians inhabited the Rhone Valley; the East Goths, under 
Theodoric, established a kingdom in the central part of Italy; . 
and the Lombards found a favorable location in the fertile valley of 
the Po River in the northern part of Italy. The Franks, under 
Clovis, crossed the Rhine and settled in Gaul. They were destined 
to become one of the most powerful and influential of all the 
German tribes. By the middle of the 6th century, the Germans 
had occupied most of the western division of the Roman Empire. 
The glory that-was once Rome’s had faded, and barbarians, upon 
whom the proud Romans had frowned as vulgar and insignificant, 
were in undisputed possession of the land. 

What the Germans Added. The Germans made valuable con- - 
tributions of qualities that decadent Rome was unable to produce. 
A young, vigorous, and healthy race, they added a much-needed 
element to the rather degenerate Romans. They brought the love 
of individual liberty and the idea of the people's participating in the ` 
affairs of the government—concepts that had disappeared among 
the Romans long before the fall of the empire. The idea that 
the sovereign obtains his right to rule from the consent of the 
people is a German contribution. Their local courts controlled 
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purely local matters and furnished a model for what later became 
legislative assemblies. 

The German idea of law is important in the development of 
legal ideas in Western civilization. In contrast to the Roman, it 
was personal. Legal rights were inherited; law was a part of the 
individual, which he took with him wherever he went. A criminal 
charge was regarded as an attack on honor and the accused had to 
reinstate himself in society. In order to do this, he had to declare 
himself innocent under oath and get enough people to swear that 
they believed he was telling the truth. This procedure was called 
compurgation. Religion was an underlying principle of German law; 
man would rather confess a crime than to incur the hatred of the 
gods for broken faith. The ordeal was utilized extensively in deter- 
mining guilt. God was supposed to interfere on the side of the 
innocent and see that no harm should come to him, while the guilty 
was supposed to suffer from the effects of the ordeal in accordance 
with his guilt. 

German and Roman Fusion. Many of these practices seem 
crude and barbarous when compared with the standards of later 
developments. They seem even a step backward when compared 
with the established Roman customs of the time. The real contri- 
bution of the Gerfnans-was, however, insistence upon the rights 
of the individual to participate in the government. In establishing 
this principle, they laid one of the important foundation stones of 
democracy. Very few German institutions developed without tak- 
ing on Roman characteristics, and the Romans continued to hold 
important positions in the political and cultural organizations. 
They became teachers of the more backward Germans, just as, 
centuries earlier, the conquered: Greeks had taught the Romans. 
The blending of German and Roman into an organic whole con- 
tinued throughout the Middle Ages and ultimately formed the 
groundwork for modern European civilization. 

The Northmen. The invasions of the Northmen in the 8th and 
9th centuries were more destructive than those of the Germans had 
been. From Ireland to the Black Sea, the new invaders spread ` 
havoc with pillage and wholesale murder. After having pillaged a 
country, the Northmen frequently became permanent settlers. In 
navigation, they exceeded all other people of the time. Their boats 
Were small. and were propelled with oars and an occasional sail, 
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but these seamen possessed a native talent for seafaring life. They 
were the first to cross the Atlantic Ocean, reaching North America 
500 years before Columbus set sail from Spain. They were well 
trained in military technique. They introduced the coat of mail, 
used the battle ax and bows and arrows, and were skilled horsemen. 
The Northmen settled in England in the 9th century. Alfred 
the Great (871-899) granted them the right to settle north of a 
line drawn from the mouth of the Thames to Chester, in the terri- 
tory known as the Danelaw. The Northmen, who were brought 
under the control of Wessex in 954, were readily assimilated with 
the Anglo-Saxons. The power of the Northmen was revived in the 
early part of the 11th century, when most of England under 
Canute. (1017-1035) was united with Norway and Denmark to 
form a great northern empire. The Northmen explored and made 
settlements in Iceland and Greenland, which were steppingstones 
to America. Others went eastward into Russia, up the Volkhov 
to Novgorod, down the Volga, and along the Dnieper. Other sig- 
nificant settlements were made in France, Spain, and Italy. When 
once they were settled, the Northmen became active in trade and 
industry. They opened a trade route across Russia from Novgorod 
to Constantinople and established important trading posts in 
London, Lübeck, Danzig, and Hamburg. They made some im- 
portant contributions in political administration ard were pio- 
neers in exploration, colonization, and the development of trade. 


2 CHRISTIANITY 


Transition. The origin of Christianity has been described in 
a previous chapter (see page 184 f.), and mention has been made of 
the fact that Christianity did not conform with the basic ideals 
of the Roman Empire. Christians, who were political nonconform- 
ists, helped to undermine the authority of the emperor. They also 
advocated'a new philosophy, that was opposed to established 
social and economic principles. Clearly, Christianity aided in the 


general transition from the classical period to that of the Middle : 


Ages. In the interval of chaos that followed the fall of Rome, the 
church emerged as the most powerful single institution, and it held 
that position throughout the Middle Ages. The Roman Catholic 
Church was the successor to the Roman Empire and the pope 
became the overlord of western Europe in the plate of the emperor. 
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The disillusioned people turned to the church, and it provided 
practical aid as well as consolation. Even scholars found refuge in 
religious institutions, and the barbarian invaders were induced 
to leniency through their being taught the ideals of Christian 
civilization. 

Origin of the Church. The Apostles considered themselves the 
successors of Jesus, from whom they had received divine appoint- 
ment and inspiration. Congregations, when they were once estab- 
lished, selected elders or presbyters ftom their group to carry on 
the business and to perform the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
Deacons also were appointed, to supervise congregations and to 
administer charitable work. These early officials, it seems, were 
chosen with the consent of the congregations. 

Bishops, who later became the chief functionaries and dignitaries 
of the congregation, served originally as presiding officers of the 
presbyters. Their authority and prestige was enhanced with 
divine authority. They were accepted as interpreters of doctrine, 
they performed the sacred rituals, and they judged the moral life 
of the faithful. In short, they assumed the role of God's agents 
to supervise the worldly lives of men. Bishops within a province, 
when they met as a group, became a synod, and a meeting of all 
the bishops of th8 church was called an ecumenical council. These 
officials were expected to withdraw from the ordinary pursuits of 
life in order properly to perform their functions. Their power: 
increased so rapidly that by the beginning of the 5th century their 
authority was supreme over Christian congregations and they 
enjoyed political, economic, and intellectual privileges from lay 
authority, The bishop was the most important figure in the early 
Christian church and, throughout its entire history, his office has 
remained the cornerstone of the ecclesiastical system. 

As the power of the bishops advanced, there developed a 


struggle for primacy. Theoretically, in the early period all bishops . 


were equal, but some, because of personal prestige or the location 
of their dioceses (the territory under the bishops’ control), became 
more outstanding. Gradually, the bishop of Rome became the 
most powerful. Rome was the most important city in the empire 
and the church organization was modeled closely after that of the 
Roman Empire. The church organization and system of adminis- 
tration were Roman in practice, if not in origin. It should be kept 
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in mind that there is a clear distinction between the church and 
Christianity. The church is the governmental organization and 
Christianity is the faith upon which the church is built. After the 
seat of the empire was transferred to Constantinople, and after 
the centralized authority of the emperor decreased, much of his 
authority was assumed by the bishop of Rome. Roman control 
over many of the eastern bishops was never supreme, but in the 
time of Pope Innocent I (402-417), the principle “Rome has 
spoken, the matter is closed” was accepted generally. 

Great confusion and difference of opinion exists about the 
actual origin of the church. The importance of the city of Rome 
gives a practical reason for its becoming the head. However, there 
were theological reasons, which were accepted by followers of 
Christianity. St. Peter’s Church, recognized as the mother church, 
was located in Rome, and both Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom 
in that city. The idea that Jesus founded the church is based upon 
this charge to Peter (Matt. 16:18): “And I say also unto thee, 
that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaves.” That provided 
the basis for the Petrine doctrine. Pope Leo I (440-461) secured 
general acceptance of this principle and further added: “ Whatever 
Christ gave to the other Apostles, he gave only through Peter; 
the firmness which was given to Peter by Christ was conferred 
upon the other Apostles by St. Peter; Peter is the prince of Apos- 
tles, and ruled personally those whom Christ rules supremely.” 
This doctrine of the apostolic succession made the Roman bishop 
the direct successor of Peter. Leo I was active as a church leader 
in other ways besides being a great interpreter of doctrine. He 
intervened in the ecclesiastical affairs of the East, in Gaul, Spain, 
and Africa, where he was accepted as sovereign. In 451, he induced 
Attila the Hun to withdraw from Italy, and four years later he 
“saved part of Rome from the Vandals. He replaced the ancient 
Roman municipal administration with an ecclesiastical system. 

» Truthfully, it can be said that Rome lost the emperor and gained 
the pope. 

The Sacraméntal System. Christianity, unlike most of the 
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other religions, concerned itself mainly with proper mediation of 
the individual with the spiritual powers concerning immortality. 
The church represented God on earth in the conflict with evil and 
provided the ultimate assurance of eternal salvation. In human 
existence, there are crises in which the individual needs special 
sustenance: for instance, in birth, adolescence, marriage, sin, and 
imminent death. The Christian church provided practices to 
secure God's aid in such crises. This is known-as the ‘‘sacramental 
system.” St. Augustine, as early as the 5th century, defined a 
sacrament as *an outward sign of an inward grace.” The spiritual 
power of the medieval church rested on the seven sacraments. 
These were essential in the conquest of man’s higher nature over 
his lower, and prevented complete extinction by death. 

Baptism, confirmation, the Holy Eucharist, penance, extreme 
unction, ordination, and matrimony were the seven sacraments 
that had been accepted by the 12th century. Baptism erased the 
effects of the original sin. Confirmation was a public declaration of 
a child, at about twelve years of age, of his baptism. The Holy 
Eucharist, or the Lord's Supper, was the miraculous transformation 
of the bread and wine into the flesh and blood of Christ (tran- 
substantiation). It was designed to strengthen man in the crises 
of life and to previde spiritual regeneration. Penance provided a 
means of escape for the backslider, forgiveness of sin for which 
the individual was responsible. Extreme unction was the anointing 
of one about to die, in order to wipe away the last of earth’s stain 
from the soul. Ordination was conferred by the bishop on a candi- 
date for priesthood and carried with it the power to bestow divine 
grace through the sacraments. Marriage, as a sacrament, sanctified 
the union of man and wife and legitimized the begetting of 
children. The administration of the sacraments was the primary 
business of the church. 

The Development of Church Doctrine. The fundamental basis 
for the doctrine of the Christian church is the Bible, the teachings 
of Christ and of his immediate associates. Nevertheless, Christian 
doctrine has changed from time to time, owing to new conditions. 
that have given rise to innumerable questions and problems. 
Changes were made by the so-called “church fathers”; some were - 
made by outstanding popes; still others were suggested by monks 


and by lay philosophers. 
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Early Church Fathers. It was largely through the efforts of 
the church fathers, not only as organizers of the ecclesiastical 
system, but also as religious interpreters, that Christianity emerged 
as the prevailing religion in the West. Many of these were scholars 
trained in classical philosophy, which was frequently reflected 
in their work. Origen (185-254) drew heavily from Greek philos- 
ophy in his interpretations. Athanasius (ca. 298-373), Bishop of 
Alexandria, was one of the most prominent among the Fathers of 
the Greek Church and is best known for his defense of the doctrine 
of the Trinity against the heresy of Arius. He succeeded at the 
Council of Nicaea (325) in discrediting Arius. This was one of the 
most bitter controversies in early church history. John Chrysostom 
(ca. 347-407) was the greatest preacher of his time, exerting 
influence among all classes. 

The Fathers of the Latin Church also were active in sponsoring 
Christianity and in interpreting its doctrine. Ambrose (340-397), 
Bishop of Milan, trained for an administrative career in law, 
advocated orthodoxy in theology and ecclesiastical supremacy over 
secularism. Jerome (ca. 340-420), the great scholar among the 
early church fathers, made a translation of the Bible, known as the 
Vulgate, which became the accepted rendering of the scriptures 
in the Roman Church. Furthermore, his writings on the history of 
the early church are the most authoritative that were produced 
up to his time. 

Augustine (ca. 354-430), Bishop of Hippo in North Africa, was 
the most famous of a distinguished group of Latin theologians. 
Aside from being a great organizer and preacher, he wrote two 
famous books, “The City of God, and the Confessions. He believed 
that salvation was possible *only by God of His own free will,” 
and he advocated the doctrine of original sin. He opposed the idea 
that evil is co-eternal with good, which comes from God (Mani- 
-chaean theory), and stated that “in Adam's fall we sinned all,” 
Augustine believed that God had bestowed a divine grace upon 
those predestined to salvation and that God was the author of all 
^good deeds. The church, according to Augustine, through the 
administration of the sacraments, was the only means of grace 
and salvation. It had five qualities: unity, holiness, salvation, 
catholicity, and apostolicity. 

In his City of God, Augustine sponsored idealism and spiritual- 
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ism. Generally, Rome had come to be regarded as the eternal city 
described in the Bible. When Rome fell into the hands of bar- 
barians, many questioned the real strength of the Christian God 
for permitting such a thing to happen. Augustine pleaded that 
Rome was not the celestial city, but that such a city did exist 
outside the reach of mortal man. “Citizens are begotten to the 
earthly city by nature vitiated by sin, but to the heavenly city 
by graces freeing nature from sin.” Augustine helped in this way 
to renew idealism in Christianity and encouraged the development 
of faith in something beyond a material life. To him, the church 
was the final undisputed authority in all things. In spite of all the 
good influence that Augustine- exerted, it should be noted that 
his dictum claiming knowledge of God and the human soul to be 
the only intellectual activity worthy of man had a narrowing 
cultural influence. In his view, history was the epic of the saints, 
and the physical universe merely a divine poem. 

The Great Theological Disputes. Many of the basic principles 
of the Christian church were established only after bitter theo- 
logical controversies. In a sense, this is still true; and some think 
that such experiences provide Christianity with dynamics that 
are necessary in agreat religion. The Arian controversy arose over 
the Trinity. Arius (ca. 310-336) asserted the unity of God and 
denied the divinity of Christ. *God is One, Eternal, and unbe- 
gotten, and all other beings are His Creatures." Athanasius, as 
has been previously noted, rose in defense of the Trinity. The. 
whole question was discussed during the First Ecumenical Council 
at Nicaea in 325. The doctrinal issue was: Is God one or three 
persons? The council decided on the concept **of one substance,” 
each of the three persons of the Trinity was considered as an essen- 
tial principle of the substance. “We believe in one God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of all things visible and invisible. And in one 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, begotten of the Father... , 
and in the Holy Ghost." ; 

The victory over Arius at Nicaea did not end the controversy . 
concerning the Trinity. Arius and a number of his followers went 
into northern Europe, where many of the Germans were converted 
to Arianism. When the Roman Empire was invaded, these converts 
carried the heresy back into Christian lands. The Nestorian 


controversy represented another dispute over the godhead in the 
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question of the nature of Christ. What was the relation of His 
human to His divine nature? There was a traditional belief that 
He was one person with two natures, while another contended that 
Christ was not of the same substance as man. The ecumenical 
council held at Ephesus in 431 decided upon a compromise, but 
insisted on the divinity of Christ. Many of the followers of Nesto- 
rius fled into Persia and continued to preach the heresy. The 
same dispute was later revived in the Monophysitic controversy, 
without any convincing decision except the furtherance of the 
breach between Rome and Constantinople, which finally resulted 
in a complete break. 

Christian Dogma. Christian theories concerning dogma had 
become defined rather distinctly by the beginning of the 7th 
century. The following creeds were considered orthodox: 

1. The Trinity: The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
were considered to be God in one substance and three persons. 

2. The Incarnation: God became man, in the person of Christ. 
_ 3. The Fall: Adam's sin doomed mortal man to the loss of 
fellowship with God. 

4. The Virgin Birth: The miraculous birth of Christ. 

5. The Dual Nature of Christ: He was God and also com- 
pletely man. 

6. The Atonement: God, as Christ, died as man to redeem 
the whole human race. 

E17: Grace: Man is given by God spiritual assistance to escape 
sin. 3 
8. The Resurrection: Christ, having risen from the grave, 
gave promise of immortality to believers. 

9. The Divine Foundation of the Church: The Church was 
founded by God, through Christ, to restore fellowship between 
God and man. 

Io. The Second Coming: The promise of the return of Christ 
to judge the quick and the dead. 

Christian Theology. Closely associated with the dogma of the 
church was the system of theology. God, as a purely spiritual 
being, is immense, omniscient, almighty, and immortal. As a 
personal being, He is holy, just, merciful, truthful, and faithful. 
As the Father, He created the world and distinguished between 
good and evil. As Christ the Son, He reestablished the fellowship 
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with man; and as the Holy Spirit, He became the teacher of truth. 
God created all things: the universe, plants, animals, men, and 
angels. Out of His mercy, He promised to restore men to divine 
fellowship, even after Adam's sin. Finally, in promising the Second 
Coming there would be a Last Judgment, wherein the saved 
would enjoy immortal blessedness, and the damned would suffer 
without alleviation. 

Relationship between Monasticism and the Church. Monas- 
ticism, a development in medieval Christianity outside the organ- 
ization of the Roman Catholic Church, exerted a broad influence. 
Most of the monastic orders were originated, apart from the 
influence of the secular clergy, by some group, to fulfill a function 
that they thought the ‘church failed to perform. The growing 
worldliness of the church and the clergy led the more pious to 
segregate themselves away from their fellow men and retire to the 
wilderness. Some interpreted as a command for renunciation these 
words of Jesus: “And he that taketh not his cross, and followeth 
after me, is not worthy of me. He that findeth his life shall lose it: 
and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it" (Matt. 10: 38- 
40). The more important monastic orders were recognizéd, ulti- 
mately, by the church; but others were branded as heretic. The 
regular clergy! (2 name designating monks, because they lived 
according to a stated rule) formed organizations apart from the 
hierachy of the Roman Catholic Church; but they were intended 
to supplement and to support the church in its work, rather than 
to form a separate religious organization. 

Origin of Monasticism. Asceticism—as expressed in the 
monastic orders—like Christianity, had its origin in the East, 
where it was a prevalent idea in most of the Oriental religions. 
Gautama, Zoroaster, the Gnostics, and the patriarchs of Judaism 
taught that it was the duty of man to withdraw from the world in 
order to protect his soul. Early Christian teachers emphasized the 
dangers of promiscuous association with the evils of the world. 
St. Paul and St. Augustine looked upon sex as an evil, and upon 
women as potentially dangerous. St. Jerome warned his followers 
of the dangers of earthly joys. The earliest Christians who prac- 
ticed isolation for spiritual purposes were in Asia Minor and Egypt. 


1 Priests, bishops, archbishops, and the pope, forming the ecclesiastical hierarchy, are 


referred to as the secular clergy. 
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Monasticism has had its greatest appeal in time of social and 
economic disturbances, when disillusioned people attempted to 
seek refuge from the evils of the world. 

Organized monastic life offered inducements to people for other 
than spiritual reasons. Monks were excused from military service, 
debts, family obligations, personal bondage, and punishment for 
crime. The monastery offered protection against invaders; even 
the barbarians hesitated to enter the sanctuary. It also ensured for 
the inhabitants food and shelter, which, although meager, was better 
than many outside could afford. Just how many people entered 
the various orders for material reasons is impossible to determine. 
Many did, but taken as a whole, they represented a small percent- 
age of the total number. 

The Monastic Ideal. The. monastic ideal was based upon the 
belief that life was intended merely as a preparation for eternity. 
The soul was imprisoned in the body and was thereby prevented 
from rising to God because it demanded worldly pleasures that 
come from the devil. Consequently, the more punishment inflicted 
on the body, the greater the favor to the soul. The teachings of 
Christ were interpreted as recommending a separation of the 
individual from society. St. Nilus contended that “it is a trap of 
‘Satan to be too much attached to one’s family." 'The monks took 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Poverty would protect 
them from the dangers of riches; chastity would separate them 
from the degenerating influence of sex; and obedience would 
prevent pride and vanity, among the worst of all sins. 

Some of the monks went to great extremes in punishing them- 
selves. St. Pachomius slept only in an erect position. Macarius 
lived in a swamp, so that mosquitos could feed on his blood. St. 
Simeon Stylites lived on top of a column in the desert of Arabia 
for forty years. St. Anthony, one of the most renowned of the 
solitaries, sold all his property, gave the money for charity, and 
went to live in the desert of Egypt. He lived on bread, which was 
brought to him at intervals of six months; he wore a hair shirt 
because it was uncomfortable, and spent the days and nights in 
prayer. “Oh sun,” he protested, “why hast thou risen and pre- 
vented my contemplating the true light ?" The monks of the West 
were not so selfish in their work. One of their motives was service 


to the church and to mankind, which to them was a means of © 
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preparing themselves for the next world. Many spent their lives 
preaching and caring for the afflicted. Taken as a whole, monas- 
ticism stood for the material betterment and the spiritual uplift- 
ing of mankind. i 

Monasticism in the West. The monastic practices in the East 
were primarily individualistic, while in the West they followed the 
Roman idea of forming organizations with elaborate constitutions 
and centralized governments. St. Benedict (born about 480) 
established the famous monastery of Monte Cassino in Italy. He 
also formed the Benedictine Rule, which was adopted by numerous 
monasteries all over Europe. It provided for a period of probation 
(novitiate) for a person who had expressed his intention to become 
a member of the order. A candidate, after he had served his appren- 
ticeship, might either enter the monastery as a member in good 
standing or give up the idea altogether. This eliminated much of 
the riffraff that previously had entered the monastery on false 
pretenses. The rule provided for the election of an abbot, who had 
almost absolute power; it stipulated rules for fasting, the type of 
clothing to be worn, and the property that a member might possess. 
It provided a carefully worked-out program of work, six or seven 
hours of manual labor per day for those who were physically fit. 
Work was consideved a great virtue—‘Idleness is the enemy of the 
soul.” 

The Cistercian Order, founded near Dijon in France in 1098, 
and the Carthusians, launched in Grenoble in France in 1084, 
were leaders in the reform movement of the church, The Friars, 

appearing early in the 13th century, contributed a new expression 
of the monastic ideal. They lived and worked among the people 
and begged for their sustenance, instead of segregating themselves 
from society as other monks had done. They. strove to do what the 
secular clergy could not always do, to defend the church against 
the heretics and awaken the people to the realities of the Christian 
religion. 

St. Francis of Assisi, founder of the Franciscan Order, was one 
of the most, unusual characters in the history of the church. “He 
struck men's imaginations, not their minds; he was the very 
incarnation of the gospel idea." His idealistic life, his self-sacri- 
ficing*attitude, and his intelligent interpretation of the Christian 
doctrine give him a select place among church leaders. His order 
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grew rapidly, and in X210 was recognized by Pope Innocent III. 
- The Franciscans worked among the poor in the large cities and 
went as missionaries to Germany, Hungary, France, Spain, and 
the Near East. St. Francis, fearful that the favors bestowed upon 
them might result in too much worldliness, charged his followers 
“to follow the life and poverty of Jesus Christ, persevering therein 
until the end . . . and take good care never to depart from it 
upon the advice and teachings of anyone whomsoever." St. 
Dominic established a similar organization called the Dominican 
Order, or the Preaching Friars. They were especially renowned for 
their preaching against heretics and were considered very learned 
men. 

Importance of Monasticism. Monasticism was important in an 
age that was harassed by barbarian invasions, corrupt and tyran- 
nical rulers, immorality, and social and economic disorders. The 
simple and idealistic life led by the monks was a striking contrast 
to the materialistic, artificial, and miserable existence of the vast 
majority of the people. Their fervid religious practices, although 
extreme is many cases, came much nearer to preserving the reli- 
gious ideas of Christianity than'did the practices of the secular 
clergy. When the church was at a low ebb in corruption and world- 
liness, the monks carried the standard of idealism and instituted 
reform movements. The Cluniac monks (roth century) advocated 
the abolition of simony, the enforcement of celibacy, the establish- 
ment of the absolute authority of the pope, and the separation of 
tlie papal office from laymen. The establishment of the College of 
Cardinals, i in 1059, put the selection of popes in the hand of church- 
men, instead of laymen. Marriage of the clergy was declared illegal 
in the same year; in 1075, simony was condemned and lay investi- 
ture was prohibited. 

Much of the missionary work of the Middle Ages was carried 
on by the monks. The establishment of Christianity in England, 
in Germany, and among the Slavs of central Europe was largely 
their work. They were efficient workmen and craftsmen. Some of 


the monasteries had model farms. The monks drained swamps; 


cleared land; and experimented in seed selection, animal breeding, 


and crop rotation—which was far ahead of the practices of the . 


time. The monastery was about the only bright spot of cultural 
activity in the Middle Ages. The monks copied and preserved 
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manuscripts and kept records, which furnish a valuable source of 
information of the period. In the monasteries, scholars found 
refuge and a quiet place in which to pursue their work. Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, two of the most famous teachers 
and theologians of the 13th century, were monks. With all the 
blessings that monasticism furnished to people in a harassed world, 
there were also dangers. Monks lived an abnormal existence, which. 
often led to mutilation and torment. Many leaders segrégated 
themselves from society in monasteries when they could have 
rendered valuable service living among their fellow men. 
_ The Work of the Popes. In analyzing the development of the 
power of the church, the influencë of the more outstanding popes 
should not be overlooked. Pope Leo I is discussed in another 
connection (see page 266); but mention must be made of Gregory I 
(590-604), Gregory VII (1073-1085), and Innocent III (1198- 
1216). Gregory I, óne of the most influential of. the early church 
leaders, was a monk; and much of the rigid training that he had 
received affected his conduct as pope. Church doctrine was 
strengthened through his conservatism and orthodoxy in various 
disputes. His writings served for centuries as a source of authority 
in the settlement of theological questions. His Pastoral Care, a 
book of guidance for priests, is still highly regarded. His Morals, 
or Commentary on the Book of Job, is one of the most popular books 
in the Catholic Church. The Dialogues, containing a list of miracles 
and popular legends, is widely read. 

Gregory VII is best known for his controversy. with. Henry 
IV of Germany (see page 323), but he accomplished much in 
the establishment of the spiritual authority of the church. In the 
Dictatus he outlined what he believed to be the authority of the 
pope. The bishop of Rome—he contended—through his unique 
position, is a universal bishop who controls other bishops and even 
church councilá. Innocent III primarily was an administrator. 
During his reign the affairs of the church were put in order and 
its influence was accepted and respected throughout Christendom. 
“To the princes, power is given on earth, but to the priests, power 
is also attributed in Heayen; to the former, only over our bodies, 
to the latter, also over our souls," he declared. At the Fourth 
Lateran Council (1215), he succeeded in promulgating a con- 
fession of faith including the dogma of transubstantiation; he 
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established the Inquisition for the systematic suppression of heresy, 
and he provided that every believer should make confession to a 
priest atleast once a year. 

Transition from the classical to the medieval period was made 
possible largely through the influence of the Germans and the 
establishment of the Christian church. The assimilation of these 
forces and their general effects on human progress will be traced 
in subsequent chapters. 


III. THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE EAST 
(BYZANTIUM) 


1. GOVERNMENT 


Although the city of Byzantium was renamed Constantinople 
when, in 330, Constantine made it the capital of the Roman 
Empire, the terms Byzantium and Byzantine are still used to desig- 
nate the Eastern culture, which did not succumb to the Roman 
conquerors but, instead, dominated them. Peoples of the Occident 
are inclined to neglect the cultural advances of the Eastern Roman, 
_or Byzantine, Empire. Traditionally, the Roman Empire fell into 
the hands of the barbarians-in the 5th century,,but in reality the 
eastern half remained essentially intact until the middle of the 15th 
century. The civilization of the Eastern Roman Empire was the 
most outstanding in Europe, if not in the world, for several hundred 
years. Byzantine culture represented a fusion of late classical and 
Oriental civilizations and furnished many important elements for 
the development of later cultures. According to Professor Thorn- 
diké,! again and again the invaders tried to break down the walls, 
hut without success. “Thus it [Constantinople] rendered a double 
service to civilization, first by keeping invaders in the Balkans 
out of Asiatic provinces, then by keeping invaderg of Asia Minor 
out of Europe.” 

Division of the Empire. The separation of the Roman Empire 
into eastern and western divisions was due primarily to the fact 
that the two parts were never completely united. From the day 
when the Roman legions conquered the Hellenized territories until 
the fall of Rome in the West, the East remained basically Greek 
in its cultural characteristics: The two sections drew further apart 

1 History of Civilization (Croíts) 277. 
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as the political domination of Rome waned, until not only two 
types of culture, but also two types of government, existed. ‘The 
tendency on the part of the Roman emperors in the later stages of 
the empire to seek an Oriental setting for their court Jed to the 
abandonment of Rome for Constantinople. The religious schism, 
which ultimately resulted in the establishment of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, contributed to the complete separation of the East 
from the West. In culture, religion, philosophy, politics, and geo- 
graphical setting the two territories differed. Except for brief 
periods of unity, the separation was complete by the middie of 
the 4th century. 

Political Evolution. The Emperor Justinian (527-565) was 
the greatest of the Byzantine rulers. He reunited the East and the 
West under a government that was essentially an Oriental des- 
potism. The emperor was absolute and maintained great pomp in 
his court. He was supported by a large fleet and a standing army. 
The Greek Orthodox Church, in contrast with the Roman Catholic, 
was regarded as a servant of the state and was not allowed to inter- 
fere in politics. The emperor dominated the church councils, ruled 
on doctrinal disputes, and appointed church officers. The Byzantine 
Empire was harassed by many attacks of barbarians, but it suc- 
ceeded in wardigg them off until the middle of the 15th century. 
Shortly after Justinian's death, the Slavs invaded the Balkan 
peninsula as far south as Illyria and Thrace. The Moslems be- 
gan their attacks in Asia Minor in the last quarter of the 7th 
century. 3 

The government of Byzantium was not very well managed. 
Internal conflicts were almost as threatening to the state as were 
the attacks of the Arabs and other Moslems. The Byzantine Empire 
was at its height under the Macedonian dynasty (867-1059). Crete 
and Cyprus were conquered, the boundary on the east was pushed 
to the Euphrates, and plans were made to reconquer Palestine and 
Jerusalem. Southern Italy was occupied. The Kingdom of the 
Bulgars in the Balkans was overthrown and the territory annexed. 

Decline and Fall of the Byzantine Empire. A group of incapable 
rulers who succeeded the Macedonian dynasty gave up the 
territories in the West. The Seljuk Turks began their ravages of - 
the eastern frontiers of the empire in 1059. They conquered 
Syria, Palestine, and most of the Near East in short order. The 
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crusaders captured Constantinople in 1204 and for a time domi- 


. nated the Peloponnesus, southern Thessaly, and Constantinople. 


The Byzantine Empire broke up gradually into a number of small 
states, which were reunited in 1261; but the revived empire was a 
mere shadow of the old. Trade had been ruined, and Constantinople 
lost much of its former prestige. Attacked by the Latins from the 
west and by the Ottoman Turks from the east, Constantinople fell 
into the hands of the latter in 1453. The proud city, which was 
Biven à new name, Istanbul, then became the capital of the 
Turkish Empire. 

Trade and Industry. The great wealth of the Byzantine Em- 
pire was the result of commerce, industry, and agriculture. By- 
zantine commerce, which flourished from the 5th to the end of the 
I3th century, was one of the dominant forces in disseminating 
civilization throughout the Mediterranean world during the Middle 
Ages. Spices, drugs, perfumes, precious stones, and valuable woods 
from the Orient passed through Byzantine cities to markets farther 
west. Many cities prospered, including Constantinople, Antioch, 
Damascus, Beirut, Salonika, and Corinth; and industry ranked 
second in importance as a source of wealth. Textile mills were 
numerous in Constantinople. When the silkworm was imported 
from China, silk became a major article of commerce. Jewelry, 
religious ornaments, metalware, ivory carvings, and weapons were 
produced and sold in quantity. The agricultural output was suffi- 
cient to provide adequate food supply. As a result, the Byzantine 
Empire enjoyed great wealth, with a yearly revenue, during 
Prosperous times, that is estimated to have been the equivalent of 
$600,000,000. 

Society. Byzantine society was essentially urban, similar to 
the earlier Hellenistic type. On the other hand, the Byzantine 
metropolis constituted an industrialized community, a forerunner 
of the medieval commercial cities in northern Italy and in the Low 
Countries, The nobility, wealthy officials, and large landholders 
lived among elegant surroundings in an atmosphere of laxity; 
yet many of them were cultivated and talented individuals. The 
middle class, merchants and manufacturers, lived well but more 
conservatively. The lot of the peasant was not one to be envied 
and, toward the end of Byzantine rule, many were reduced to 


‘serfdom. 
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2. THE ARTS 


Architecture. The hybrid nature of Byzantine culture is dini 
onstrated in its art. 'The architecture is a combination of Roman, 
Greek, and Oriental influence. The extensive use of ornament, 
symbolism, the vault, and the dome was of Oriental i inspiration; the 
basilica and the ornamental motifs are Roman in origin. The church 
of St. Sophia, built in Constantinople in the time of Justinian, is 


Fic. 32.—St. Sophia, Constantinople. (Courtesy, H. S. Lucas, A Short History of Civilization.) 


the best example of Byzantine architecture. Originally a Christian 
church, it became a Mohammedan mosque after the Turkish 
conquest in 1453. The central dome, the most prominent fea- 
ture of the building, is 107 feet in diameter. It rests on four 
arches supported by four piers. At the east and west ends, two main 
arches open into half domes and these in turn open into smaller, 
half domes. The interior of the building, decorated with marble 
incrustations, intricate carvings, and brilliant mosaics of rich . 
colors and gold, is more impressive than the exterior. The spacious- 
ness, the splendor of the decorations, the glowing and harmonious 
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color, and the suspended effect of the dome set apart this great | 
building as a unique object of admiration. Professor Schevill! | 
says: "There are higher cupolas in the world than this, which 
rises to a height of 180 feet from the stone pavement, but there 
is none which crowns so naturally and nobly a living frame- 
work of related parts." Much of the stonework is covered with 


Fic. 33.—Small mosaic fountain from a house in Cairo (15th century). (Courtesy, University 
of Pennsylvania Museum.) 


lacelike patterns using the design of the acanthus leaf. The capitals 
of the columns are of the double or basket type with the upper 
part plain, except for a cross or a monogram, while the lower part 
is carved in delicate traceries. The splendid mosaics used in pro- 
fusion here, as in other Byzantine buildings, are among the finest 
in the world. The influence of Byzantine architecture was strongly 
felt in Italy, southern France, and Spain; domes and mosaics 


1 Balkan Peninsula (Harcourt Brace), 56. 
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similar to those of the Byzantine buildings can be found even in 
northern Europe. 

Other Forms of Art. The iconoclastic controversy, a dispute 
over the use of images in the churches, resulted in the destruction of 
many of the finest specimens of Byzantine art, but enough remain 
to give a good impression of what it was at its best. The church 
controlled the subject matter and gave specific directions for the 
guidance of the painters. The artists not only made decorations 
for their own churches but also sold much of their work in the 
West for the decoration of Roman Catholic churches. The sar- 
cophagus, which represents the chief work in sculpture, is elabo- 
rately decorated with sacred monograms, peacocks, and fruited 
vines. Jeweled ornaments, fine silks, and chalices were produced 
in great abundance. Byzantine art, taken collectively, lacked 
naturalness, imagination, and spontaneity—defects due primarily 
to religious restrictions. 


3. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Establishment of the Greek Church. While Christianity arose in 
the eastern part of the Roman Empire, the Roman Catholic 
interpretation of the religion was never generally accepted there. 
There was a fundamental difference between the Greek and the 
Roman point of view in religion. In the early period of the history 
of the Roman Church, most of the disputes over doctrine originated 
in the East. The Arians disputed the doctrine of the Trinity; the 
Jacobites contended that Christ had two characteristics: the divine 
Word and the man Jesus. These contentions were condemned as 
heresies by the Roman Catholic Church, but they persisted in the 
East. As early as the 7th century, neither the emperor nor the 
patriarch in Constantinople recognized the supremacy of the Pope 
in Rome. The iconoclastic controversy resulted in a final break. 
In 1054 the Pope excommunicated the Patriarch of Constantinople 
and no reconciliation was ever effected. : 

Doctrine. 'The Greek Church, the Holy Oriental Orthodox 
Apostolic Church, holds that the Holy Ghost proceeds only from 
the Father. Members believed in threefold immersion, marriage of 
the clergy, and anointing with holy oil for the restoration of health 
and forgiveness of sin rather than as a spiritual blessing for the - 
dying. They reject the idea of purgatory and indulgences, but 
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advocate. prayers for the dead, whose fate, they contend, is not 

fully determined until the final judgment. They recognize no: 
visible vicars of Christ on earth, but they give spiritual authority : 
to the patriarch. Fasts recommended for penance are to be observed 

on Wednesdays and Fridays and on days of the great annual feasts: 

forty days before Easter, the feast of the Virgin Mary, the Apostle 

Philip's feast, and the anniversary of the beheading of John the 

Baptist. Preaching and catechizing are minimized, and instru- 

mental music is excluded from the services. Mass is emphasized 

as of great importance. 

The members of the upper clergy—bishops, archbishops, metro- 
politans, and patriarchs—are chosen from monastic orders. It is 
impossible for members of the lower clergy—readers, singers, 
deacons, priests, and archpriests—to rise to membership in the 
upper clergy. The clergy play a comparatively insignificant part 
in the Greek Orthodox Church. By comparison with the Roman 
Catholic Church, there is less emphasis put upon centralization of 
authority. There is a general tendency for churches in different 
countries to follow their own interpretation of doctrine. The 
Melchites of Syria and Egypt, the Ruthenians in central Europe, 
the United Greeks in Italy, the Graeco-Romaic Church in Hun- 
gary, and the United Church in Bulgaria—all branches of the 
Orthodox church—differ in matters of detail. 


4 IMPORTANCE OF BYZANTINE CIVILIZATION 


Preservation of Greek Culture. Byzantine civilization differed 
in many respects from the Roman. While western Europe was 
divided into a number of local feudal provinces the East was ruled 
by an absolute, centralized power. The industrial, commercial, and 
municipal life of the East contrasts strangely with the predomi- 
nately agricultural life of the West. The religious organizations 
were quite different and the people spoke a different language. In 
spite of all these differences, there was an important cultural inter- 
relationship, Byzantine influence on Western art was truly impor- 
tant. Both architecture and painting, even in the Renaissance 
period, owed much to Byzantine inspiration. 

A great part of Byzantine intellectual activity was devoted to 
the preservation and continuation of Greek culture. Aétius and 
Paul of Aegina (late 6th and 7th centuries) continued the medical 
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work that Hippocrates and Galen had started. The preservation of 
Hellenic civilization was important, but Byzantine civilization did 
not go much further than that. It was stereotyped and lacked 


‘vitality. Nevertheless, while the Germanic barbarians were being 


assimilated in the West, the Byzantines kept alive classical culture, 
and, by the time that they were overrun by the Ottoman Turks, 
the West was well on its way to cultural recovery. 

End of the Byzantine Rule. The Byzantine Empire came to an 
inglorious end in the conquest of the territory by the Turks. In 
1453, when Constantinople fell, the Turks pushed on into Europe. 
They conquered the whole Balkan peninsula and most of the 
southeastern part of Europe to the very gates of Vienna, where 
they were finally checked. Byzantine civilization suffered greatly 
at the hands of the Turks. Much of the art was destroyed and the 
religion was suppressed. Some of the glories of Byzantine civili- 
zation are just now coming to light as the Turks lose their grip 
on the territory. 


IV. THE CIVILIZATIONS OF THE NEAR EAST 


1, PERSIA 


The Persian Stait. A revived Persian empire arose in the terri- 
tory to the east of the Byzantine Empire in the 3d century of the 
Christian Era. Recent discoveries have led some scholars to believe 
that Persia under the Sassanids (226-641) reached one of the 
greatest civilizations before the advent of modern times. Unfortu- 
nately, the Persians spent much of their time and energy in fight- 
ing. In the last century of Sassanid rule, there was such constant 
warfare with Byzantium that it led to the ultimate downfall of the 
kingdom. 

Persian civilization of this period is comparatively unknown. 
Not much of the culture passed into the Byzantine Empire because 
the two countries were constantly at war and because the land was 
almost completely enveloped by the Turks. 

Persian Civilization. Persian religion was a form of Zoroastri- 
anism. Most of the followers of the faith were driven out by the 
Turks. The Parsees of India—the sole survivors of Zoroastrianism- 
are among the wealthiest and best educated people in that ter- 
ritory. In the ancient Persian capital, Ctesiphon, there are remains 
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of some of the buildings that belonged to the Sassanid mon- 
archy. The most famous (built about 550) is a high hall 163 feet 
long, 86 feet wide, and 95 feet high. It has an elliptical vault and ' 
side walls, slanting inward, without windows. The Persians, who 
were much more skilled in decorating than they were in building, 
produced exquisite embroidery and earthenware. Their silvérsmiths 
wrought some of the most beautiful work in silver in the world. 
The designs on the cups they made show grace and facility in line. 
For subjects they used the Assyrian type of fierce animal, with 
sharp claws and open mouth. In spite of a great variety of design 
and detail, there is seldom an impression of overcrowding. Evi- 
dences of the effects of Persian art can be found in India and China 
and as far west as Italy, Spain, and France. The textile designs of 
the Persian weavers and rugmakers have reached out into the four 
corners of the world. 


2. ARABIC AND OTHER MOSLEM CIVILIZATION 


The Land. Arabia is a peninsula connected with both Africa 
and Asia, but geographically somewhat isolated. Although the 
great empires of antiquity surrounded it, there were few penetra- 
tions into the interior. Much of the territory, which is approxi- 
mately one-third the size of the United States, is high, rocky, and 
barren, with only a few fertile regions dotted here and there in the 
valleys of small -streams or around oases. In search of water and 
grass for their cattle, herdsmen travel from one oasis to another, 
taking their belongings with them. There are a number of small 
cities along the coast line, but most of the population is migratory. 

The People. The Arabs, who were Semitic in their cultural 
background, loved warfare and were sought by the Persian 
and Byzantine states to serve in their armies. Armed conflict 
among the different tribes was common; plundering the borderland 
cities and robbing caravans were accepted as legitimate practices. 
The people were mystics, inclined to worship nature gods. In the | 
typical Arab there was a prevailing individualism and much self- 
reliance. He was not inclined to submit to centralized organiza- 
tions—political, economic, or social. In spite of the unsettled state - 
of their existence and their wild nomadic life, these people were 
progressive in many ways. 

Religion, the Common Bond. The Arabs lacked the centralized 
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political organization that is characteristic of civilized society. 
When mention is made of this Arabian or Mohammedan empire, 
this does not imply the existence of a state with a well-defined 
boundary, but applies, instead, to many groups of people of varying 
culture spread over broad territories and bound together by a 
common devotion to a religious faith. At certain seasons of the 
year, the tribes endeavored to make pilgrimages to such favored. 
spots as Mecca, where the Kaaba, a sanctuary for the famous 
Black Stone, was a center of veneration. Fighting stopped for four 
months in each year, in order that the faithful might congregate 
at Mecca. The people took advantage of this meeting to exchange 
wares and bits of learning that they had gathered in their travels. 
Poets recited their verses and a general celebration was held, after 
which each group went its own way. 

Political Institutions. ‘The central authority, insofar as there 
was any central authority, was. in the hands of the caliph, the 
successor of Mohammed, and the Vicar of God on earth. He was 
both a temporal ruler and a religious potentate. To question his 
authority was considered a revolt against Allah. He was the 
supreme power acting in the common interest. The Ommiad 
dynasty (661—750) made Damascus the capital; but the succeed- 
ing dynasty (the ‘Abbasids) chose Bagdad, where they built a 
beautiful palace, called the Golden Gate, and ruled in Oriental 
splendor and despotism. The city became a thriving commercial 
and intellectual center. The tendency after the 8th century was to 
establish partly independent caliphs, with very little centralized 
control. Caliphates were established at Cordova in Spain, at Cairo 
in Egypt, and at Bagdad in Asia Minor. The caliph ruled without 
a constitution and in the most high-handed and dictatorial fashion. 
He was supposed to protect the faith, to advance the power of 
Islam, and to promote the welfare of his people. The people had 
very little part in the government, but many of the tribes were 
far enough away to be practically independent. 

Economic Life. The Arabs were a commercial people, almost 
by instinct. The prophet Mohammed was a merchant, and the 
Koran showed a marked partiality to tradesmen. Three continents 
—Africa, Asia, and Europe—were connected through the efforts of 
Arabian merchants; and the Arabic language was the language of 
commerce. Connections between trade centers were established 
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through couriers; some of the messengers traveled on horseback 
as far as 750 miles in three days. The leading agriculturists of their 
time were the Arabs, who practiced crop rotation, used fertilizers, 
and established irrigation projects. They introduced into Europe 
spinach, asparagus, strawberries, lemons, dates, cotton, rice, sugar 
cane, and pomegranates. Their manufactured products were armor, 
steel weapons, glassware, rose water, leather goods, textiles, and 
porcelain.! 

Art. The Moslems failed to develop a first-class art, at least 
until they came into contact with other. peoples whose art they 
borrowed as a stock upon which to graft some of their own ideas. 
For that reason, their art was not uniform. Besides, the Koran 
imposed a limitation by prohibiting the representation of human 
figures. Moslem decorations consisted mainly in intricate designs 
carved in wood and metals. The people admired color, and the 
wealthy attired themselves richly and decorated their homes with 
fine silks, costly hangings, and beautiful rugs. 

Architecture. Mosques and palaces were the chief architectural 
works of the Mohammedans. The mosque required a fountain for 
the ablution of the worshiper before prayer, a roof to protect him 


from the hot sun, a pulpit from which the sermon was preached 


on the Mohammedan holy day; and a raised platform from which 
the Koran was recited and the prayers were chanted. The sanctuary 
and the portal were elaborately decorated with plaster, wood 
carvings, marble inlay, and colored glass. Frequently, wood was 
inlaid with ivory and ebony. Geometric patterns made up of small 
polygons, carved in floral designs and finished with a beading, 
were the decorative motifs most extensively followed. The artists 
obtained color and brilliance by painting the wood carvings and 
by using stained-glass windows and colored marbles. The Alham- 
bra in Granada stands as a monument to the richness of Oriental 
color and design. It is built around an open. court, overlooking 
which are rooms and balconies. The interior walls of the rooms are 
covered with bright-colored designs in blue, red, yellow, and gold. 

The Minor Arts. The Mohammedans excelled in the minor 
arts. Their artistic tastes found expression in metalwork, deco- 
rations for lamps, and the illumination of manuscripts of the 


‘Sword blades made in Damascus were in great demand. Cordovan and Moroccan 
leathers are still considered the finest in the world. í 
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Koran. An inscription in large letters intertwined with rosettes 
was a motif frequently used in metalwork. Glass mosque lamps 
were decorated with blue, white, yellow, green, red, and gilt 
enamel. The decoration of manuscripts of the Koran represents 
one of the finest and most delicate works of these artists. Fre- 
quently, the text was written in gold, supported by a vivid blue, 
with a little red, white, black, or green to set it off. Cottons, silks, 
damasks, and satins were woven with utmost care in patterns of 
carefully designed birds, animals, and geometric forms. All these 
productions found a ready market in the West. 

Religious Cults. The Arabian desert was the mother of re- 
ligions. The cult of Ishtar, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, and 
countless others of lesser imiportance, sprang up here. Belief in the 
mystical powers of a black rock enshrined in the Kaaba, in the city 
of. Mecca, was about the only religious unity that existed among ` 
the various Arabian tribes. Most of them were represented at an 
annual convention in Mecca to worship at the Kaaba, although 
they were separated and isolated during the remainder of the time. 
There were four months in the year during which they forgot their 
warfare and, while they were on their way to Mecca, they were as ' 
safe from molestation as they would have been in any country in 
the world. One writer? contends, “So faithful were they to the 
ordinances of their religion that if a man met his father’s mur- 
derer unarmed in one of the sacred months he would not harm 
him.” 

Foundations of Islam. Mohammed, the founder of Islam, was 
born in Mecca, ca. 571. He had no unusual talents, and some of 
his critics believe that he was subject to epileptic fits, in which 
cofdition he is reputed by his followers to have made his contacts. 
with God. He married a rich widow, named Khadijah, whose 
wealth and personal influence in Mecca were great assets. Many of 
his teachings weré not new, but were adopted from Arabic folklore. 
His conception of God was that of the Old Testament, and he 
accepted Jesus as a prophet, along with Abraham and Moses; but 
he himself, so his followers declared, was the latest and greatest of 
the prophets. He assumed the title of Praised One, much the same 
‘as Gautama acquired the name Enlightened One, and as Jesus 
came to be called the Anointed One. 


1 Margoliouth, D. S., Mohammed, 5. 
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The student of religion may not be impressed by the personality 
of Mohammed, but it should be remembered that the quality 
of Islam and the personality of Mohammed are quite different 
things. A great part of the Koran, the Mohammedan Bible, is not. 
made up of the.actual teachings and sayings of Mohammed, but 
is a revelation of what other people have attributed to him. While 
the Koran may not be of divine origin, it is, nevertheless, a remark- 
able book, which should be read in its entirety to be appreciated 
fully. The faithful are charged to serve but one god, to honor 
their fellow men (especially their parents, the poor, and orphans), 
to be honest, to be frugal (“the wasteful were ever the devil's 
brothers"), and to be temperate. 

Character of Islam. The form of worship is much simpler than 
that practiced in most Christian churches. There is no priesthood, 

` in the Christian sense of the word, and the mosque is a place for 
prayer and for reading the Koran, rather than for a formal service. 
It is a personal and individualistic religion; the faithful Moham- 
medan needs no intermediary between himself and his god. The 
form of worship is to recite the creed (“There is but one God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet"), to pray five times a day, to 
fast, to give alms to the poor, and to make at least one pilgrimage 
to Mecca. The next world is graphically described in the Koran. 
Hell is depicted as a dismal place. “The companions of the left- 
.hand shall dwell amidst burning winds, and scalding water, under 
the shade of a black smoke neither cool nor agreeable.” Heaven 
is described as a superoasis. “ Youths shall continue in their bloom | 
forever . . . and there shall accompany them fair damsels having 
large black eyes; they résembling pearls hidden in their shells . . . 
They shall have their abode among trees free from thorns and 
trees of Mauz loaded regularly with their produce from top to 
bottom; under an extended shade, near a flowing water and 
amidst fruits in' abundance." 

Spread of Mohammedanism. Mohammed was driven from | 
Mecca by his enemies in 622. His flight to Medina, called the © 
Hegira, was the turning point in the development of Moham- 
medanism, since from that time it began to spread. The enthusiastic 
bearers of the faith crossed North Africa, sp.ead into Spain, and - 
went as far north as Tours in France, where the, were defeated 
in battle in 732, just a century after the death of Mohammed. 
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They maintained their hold in Spain until the close of the 15th 
century, and they are still predominant in northern Africa. In the 
middle of the 15th century, the Ottoman Turks, having accepted 
Islam, conquered Constantinople and pushed northward through 
the Balkan peninsula to the very gates of Vienna, where they 
were stopped in a bloody battle in 1529. Twice, the Mohammedans 
made a serious threat to overrun Europe; twice, Christendom had 
a narrow escape. Islam met with less opposition in its spread east- 
ward into India, China, and Japan. 

Later Development. Mohammedanism has had its ups and 
downs, its periods of purity and retrogression, the same as any 
other religion. Owing to the lack of a central authority, many 
variations developed. In the more remote region, the idolatrous 
practices of the native tribes persisted, and in India some of the 
characteristics of Hinduism were added. A.sect in Persia, called 
the Shiites, worshiped Mohammed's son-in-law, Ali, as a prophet. 
There were, in all, some 72 different sects, but most of them were 
of minor importance. The greatest discredit to the religion came 
when the Ottoman Turks adopted Mohammedanism and enthusi- 
astically, but selfishly, sponsored its cause. Most Occidentals are 
inclined to think of Turks and Mohammedans as synonymous, 
but such is obvioasly not the case. In recent years, great changes 
for the better are evident in Turkey; the time may come when its 
people will no longer be a discredit to Islam. 

Estimate. It is very difficult for an Occidental to appreciate 
and evaluate Mohammedanism. Judged by Western standards, it 
contains many. undesirable characteristics. Polygamy was sanc- 
tioned and justified in the Koran. A man was permitted to have 
four wives and as many concubines as he could afford. Polygamy, 
it may be remembered, was quite generally accepted in these 
countries before Mohammedanism was introduced—in fact, the 
adoption of Mohammedanism improved somewhat the status of 
women among the desert tribes. Under its tenets, infanticide for 
girls was condemned and the number of wives a man might have 
was limited. Mohammedanism is frequently condemned as a war- 
like religion. There is no need of denying that many bloody deeds 
were committed in the name of the prophet. However, Moham- 
medans make the same charges against the Christians and'refer to 
the Book of Kings in the Bible and to the bloody acts of the 
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Inquisition as proofs of their conterftions. There are many passages 
in the Koran, just as there are in the Bible, that indicate an 
opposite point of view. “Paradise is prepared for those who expend 
in alms, who repress their rage, and pardon men. For Allah loves 
the kind. Let no man treat his neighbor as he himself would dislike 
to be treated.” 

Mohammed was a religious teacher and a social reformer, and 
the Koran is both a book of religion and a book of law. The conduct 
of life and details of etiquette are carefully regulated. Wines and 
other intoxicating liquors are prohibited, as is gambling. In- 
fanticide and murder are condemned, and kindlier treatment of 
slaves is recommended. In contrast with Christianity, the Moham- 
medan form of worship is extremely simple. There is a conspicuous 
lack of sacraments, sacerdotal priesthood, and ecclesiastical hier- 
archy. Religion, to the faithful Mohammedan, is an everyday 
affair, not a concentration of religious practices into one holy day 
in the week. Islam, a dynamic religion, today is winning converts 
with ease at the expense of other religions. 

Literature. Much of the literature of the Arabs was not written 
until after it had passed from mouth to mouth for many gener- 
ations. They took great pride in reciting their poems and had no 
trouble in finding enthusiastic listeners. Two very necessary 
.qualities for the production of good literature were theirs—a clear 
and concise way of expressing themselves and vivid imagination. 
Much of their literature idealized the people as fierce, bold, hospi- 
table, and truthful. Their histories and biographies were numerous. 
A Biographical Dictionary, published in the 13th century, contains 
accounts of 865 important Mohammedans. World history, as 
written by the Arabs, laid strong emphasis upon the Moslem point 
of view. One of the most famous of these works is the Annals of 
the Apostles and Kings, written by Al-Tabari. 

Poetry was a favorite form of literary expression. Omar Khay- 
yam (12th century) was the author of the Rubáiyát, the best 
known of the Moslem poems. Gulistan and Bustan, mythical and 
philosophical odes, were written by Saadi (late 13th century). 
In prose literature, The Arabian Nights is the most famous work. 
Almost everyone has read at least parts of this great tale and has 
been entertained by it. Within it is included a great variety of 


material: proverbs, adventures, and fables; covering territory all 
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the way from China to western Europe. The Arabs, deeply inter- 
ested in the scientific development of their language, worked out 
dictionaries, grammars, and books on philology. A language 
beautiful in expression and scientific in organization was perfected 
by the 13th century. 

Science. One of the first things that the Moslems did when 
they conquered a territory was to build a mosque. To this building 
they frequently attached a school, the main purpose of which was 
to teach the people to read the Koran. Science, literature, and art 
were ultimately added to the list of subjects taught. Free from 
the influence of Christian theology, the scientific contributions of 
the Greek scholars were preserved and expanded. In this way, the 
scientific works of Aristotle, Galen, and Euclid were passed on to ` 
Western civilization. Moslems built universities and libraries in 
Spain. The University of Salerno, in Italy, was one of the first to 
teach scientific medicine. Major operations were performed and 
the insane were treated scientifically. Moslem scientists discovered 
alcohol, potash, nitrate of silver, nitric and sulphuric acids. They 


' had learned the secrets of dyeing and discovered a new process for 


making paper. They knew, also, how to graft trees and plants so 
as to produce new*varieties. 

The prestige of the Moslem scholars in the field of mathematics 
is indicated by the mathematical terms that we borrowed from 
them: zero, cipher, and algebra. They developed algebra to second- 
degree equations. They invented the tangent and the cotangent 
in trigonometry. In physics, they discovered the principle of the 
pendulum, Geographers, with the use of physics and mathematics, 
made accurate measurements of latitude and longitude. They 
wrote descriptive geography and deduced principles of geographical 
science. D ; 

Evaluation. Moslem civilization was composite. It gathered 
ideas from the waning civilizations of India, Byzantium, Persia, 
and Egypt. The Moslems continued the work begun in these earlier 
cultures and passed it on to Western peoples to serve as a part cf 
the foundation of the Renaissance. Medicine, astronomy, mathe- 


matics, physics, chemistry, and art of the West depended much 


upon Arabic knowledge. Thomas Aquinas, whose work served as a 


bridge between the medieval and modern ages, was influenced 
greatly by the Arabs. The Dark Ages is really only a convenient 
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term used to pass over the period in which Byzantine and Arabic 
civilization outshone that of the West. 


V. THE FAR EAST: DOMINATION OF THE MONGOLS 


The Mongolian people have been considered only insofar as 
they disturbed the peoples of the West. While their effect on 
Occidental culture was not pronounced, they should not be passed 
over as of no consequence. They were a nomadic and destructive 
people, who were inclined to conquer, destroy, and then move on 
to other lands. At intervals they were united under one man, but 
only for short periods. In some cases, they mingled with other 
people and imposed their government upon them, as, for Born 
in India, in China, and in the Near East. 

The Great Mongol Empire. Near the end of the 12th century, 
the Mongols began the establishment of a rather loosely organized 
empire in the northern part of what is now China, under the 
leadership of Genghis Khan (1162 ?~1227). He was one of the most 
remarkable men of his time, a military genius who developed a 
well-trained army and an elaborate spy system that kept him in . 
touch with even the remote regions of his empire, which, at the time 
of his death, reached from the Pacific Ocean to the Dneiper 
River. At no time since has that uae “been so efficiently 
ruled. . 

The successors of this powerful lade: continued the conquests, 
but neglected the administration of the territory. In 1238, they 
took Moscow; in 1241, they overran Hungary and entered the 
Balkan peninsula, Kublai Khan (12167-1294), grandson of Genghis 
Khan, assumed the governorship of China and was elected Great 
Khan (1259). He built a marvelous capital in Peking, constructed 
canals, and carried out irrigation projects. Marco Polo, after visit- 
ing his court, carried back to Europe stories of the grandeur of 
the Oriental empire. The united empire did not last longer than 
the Great Khan. Several divisions arose: the Ottoman Turks in the 
Near East, another group in southwestern Asia, another in eastern 
Europe; and still another in China. Much of their time was spent 
in pillage and warfare. One of the most warlike of the rulers was 
Tamerlane (13367-1405), who overran Asia Minor, Persia, and 
Mesopotamia. Some of the territory has never recovered from those 
ravages. 
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China and India. China was slow in its recovery from the 
Mongol invasions. In 1368, the Ming dynasty was established 
and the Mongols were driven out. The Ming dynasty held sway 
until 1644, when it was conquered by the Manchus, a group de- 
scended from the Mongols. They ruled China until the recently 
established republic began. The recent ruler of Manchukuo claimed 
to be a descendant from the Manchu line. Chinese civilization did 
no more than hold its own during that period. In 1526, an empire 
was established in India, with a capital at Delhi. It soon decayed 
and a number of small states took its place. When thé British 
intervened, in the 18th century, they allowed many of the petty 
rulers to hold nominal power. 

Indian Art. Occidentals should keep in mind that Oriental 
artists did not emphasize the literal portrayal of man and nature, 
but represented both as symbolic of the spiritual forces that domi- 
nate them. The artist attempted to express the passions that 
animate the subject rather than to reproduce a complete external 
likeness. Without this understanding, Oriental art seems fantastic. 
The people of India erected beautiful tombs and palaces. The 
exquisite Taj Mahal at Agra, built in the 17th century by Shah Jahan 
as a mausoleum for his favorite wife, is one of the most famous 
and exquisite of their buildings. Constructed of white marble, it is 
crowned by a lofty bulb-shaped dome, surrounded by four lesser 
domes. It is set on a high square platform of marble in the midst of 
a rich tropical garden, richly.decorated with mosaics and arabesques. 
The exterior has a most pleasing effect because of its rare beauty 
of proportion and sweep of majestic curves. Some parts of the 
exterior are ornamented with delicate floral designs, inlaid with 
agate, bloodstone, and jasper. The Taj Mahal ranks with such 
architectual works as the temple of Karnak, the Parthenon, St. 
Sophia, and the Gothic cathedrals. 

Statues of Buddha dominate the sculpture of India. He is por- 
trayed seated, with his legs crossed, his hands folded in his lap, and 
his eyes downcast as if in sleep. Such examples of painting as 
are still in existence consist mostly of frescoes on the walls of 
temples. Beginning in the middle of the 16th century, the paintings 
fall into two classes: the Rajput and the Mughal. The Rajput 
tends to be more worldly than the earlier type. Everyday life and 
stories from history, as well as incidents from the lives of gods, are 
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portrayed. The Mughal group shows a decidedly Mongol influence. ' 


Painting was used mainly for the decoration of, the palaces of the 
rulers; and court scenes, hunts, animals, and flowers are the usual 
themes. 

Japan. The Ainu, who were the earliest known inhabitants 
of Japan, remained in possession of the islands for many centuries. 
Finally, about the beginning of the roth century, they were pushed 
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Fic. 34.— Taj Mahal (17th century), thought by many to be the most beautiful building in 
the world. (Photograph by Ewing Galloway, New York.) 


into the northeastern part of the country by a Mongoloid race 
from Korea. The modern Japanese developed principally from 
the Mongolian invaders. However, they have an independent 
language, which is related neither to the Ural-Altaic. group nor 
to the Chinese. The civilization of Japan, on the other hand, is 
derived mainly from Mongóloid or Chinese sources, With the 
introduction of Buddhism, many ideas and practices were intro- 
duced, including writing. Buddist priests, ascetics, sculptors, and 
architects were accepted in Japan at about the same time (588). 
Furthermore, the Japanese imitated the Chinese government, and, 
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by the 8th centüry, plans for cities were copied from those in China. 
Aside from these innovations, Japan remained backward and 
secluded until the middle of the 19th century. 


VI. THE MIDDLE AGES IN EUROPE 


1. THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


The Land. The geographical characteristics of southern 
Europe have been described in earlier chapters, but a word should 
be said concerning the northern European lowlands, that were 
destined to become the center of intellectual and industrial activity 
in Europe. This vast area is separated from the Mediterranean, 
region by an irregular and broken mountain range, including the 
Pyrenees, the Jura, the Vosges, the Alps, and the Carpathian 
mountains. The modern states of Germany, Poland, Denmark, 
the Baltic states, the Netherlands, Belgium, England, and most of 
France lje wholly or in part within this region. The climate is 
temperate, there is plenty of rainfall, the soil is fertile, and the 
growing season is long enough for staple crops to mature. Valuable 
natural resources make industrial development possible, while the 
coast line affords many excellent harbors on which are located 
cities of autstanding commercial importance. The value of the 
land, the density of population, and the lack of natural boundaries 
between the different states unfortunately have made strife and 
warfare common. 

The People. ‘The peoples who led in the cultural development 
of this region were neither pure Germans nor pure Latins, but a 
mixture of the two. In spite of the civilizing influence of the 
Romans, they lived in a semibarbaric state for a long time. Not 

“until the 12th century had most of them reached a point at which 
they could appreciate the cultural progress of the Greeks and the 
Romans. For convenience sake, most of the people can be divided 
into two groups: the Nordic and the Alpine, although there were 
many other racial elements that helped to make up the total 
population. 

Thé Nordics, who lived around the Baltic Sea, were distin- 
guished by their fair skin, gray eyes, and light hair. They had well- 
developed bodies, impulsive, natures, and indomitable courage. 
The Alpines, living in the highlands of the central part of Europe, 
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were of stocky build and dark-skinned, with straight, coarse hair. 
There were many groups living on the plains of northeastern 
Europe who possessed Mongoloid characteristics—remnants of 
numerous Mongolian invasions. The heterogeneous population of 
Europe has never been cosmopolitanized. Those in the northern 
part have retained a great many of the Nordic characteristics, 
while those in the southern part lean more toward the ‘Alpine 
type. Taken as a whole, they are active and progressive, forming 
one of the most dynamic peoples in the world. They have.colo- 
nized a great part of the world, and their culture has penetrated 
the most. distant lands. 


2. GOVERNMENT 


Effects of the Fall of Rome. The breakup of the Roman Empire 
in the West deprived the people of an effective system of political 
administration. There were attempts to keep alive the Roman 
tradition of unity but, except for brief periods when the barbarians 
were able to construct a tottering imitation of the Roman govern- 
ment, and when the Byzantine Empire held sway, general con- 
fusion reigned, Foreign invaders roamed to and fro where once the 
Roman legions had held dominion. The Lombards in northern Italy 
and the Ostrogoths in the central part, the Visigotlis in Spain, and 
the Franks in Gaul slowly evolved their own form of government. 
The founders of these new political systems borrowed many ideas 
from Rome, and several of them attempted to construct empires 
on the model of Rome in her glory. 

Foundation of the Frankisn Kingdom. 'The most outstanding of 
the attempts to form a government, immediately after the fall 


of Rome, was that of the Franks. Under the leadership of Clovis , 


from 481 to 511, they crossed the Rhine River and were converted 
to Christianity, This was destined to have a great influence on 
both the Franks and the Roman Catholic Church. Clovis was the 
only German ruler of importance in the West who was a Catholic at 
the close of the 5th century. He conquered most of Gaul and made 
headway in organizing a government. His immediate successors 
lacked his ability, but the vitality of the government was kept 
alive by the Mayors of the Palace, who finally established a new 
line of kings. 

Charles Martel (714-741), the most famous of the “mayors,” 
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organized a powerful military state and led an army that defeated 
the Saracens at the battle of Tours in 732, thus saving Europe 
from being overrun by the Mohammedans. Pepin, son of Charles 
Martel, was crowned king of the Franks (751) by the Pope. 
Thus *A German chieftain was transformed into the Lord's 
anointed.” He saved the church from being conquered by the 
Lombards and gave the papacy the territory of the Exarchate 
of Ravenna, from which the Papal States were formed. The 
possession of this land made the Pope a temporal as well as a 
spiritual ruler. The Papal States were held by the church until 
they were annexed by the kingdom of Italy in 1870. 

Charlemagne. Charlemagne (768-814), the son of Pepin, 
was the greatest of the kings of the Franks. If the conclusions 
of his biographer Einhard are dependable, he was a very striking 
individual—powerful in body, pleasing in personality, and possess- 
ing a brilliant mind. Few personages in history have had greater 
influence than Charlemagne. Professor Emerton! says, “He stands 
at the end of one age, and at the beginning of another, and what 
he did was the foundation of all the future history of Europe.” . 

Charlemagne’s Conquests, Charlemagne was, first of all, a 
great soldier. He suppressed rebellions within his territory and 
conquered the móst threatening of his neighbors. He drove the 
Saracens farther south in Spain and, after a long struggle, he sub- 
dued the warlike Saxons. This was a big undertaking, for the 
Saxons were a powerful tribe. Only through dogged persistence 
were they finally conquered and then converted to Christianity. 
Charlemagne next proceeded to conquer Bavaria, the Avars, and 
Aquitaine. This made him. supreme in western Europe. His task 
then was to devise a government that would hold his people 
together. 

Political Organization. Charlemagne inaugurated a number of 
plans, unique in those days, in order to cement into one unit the 
numerous provinces—inhabited by seminomadic people—that he 
controlled. He sent messengers (missi dominici") to observe the 
work of the provincial governors. Two of these envoys were sent 
out together, one being a layman of rank and one, a high officer 
in the church. They held assemblies in the various provinces four 
times a year. They heard appeals from dissatisfied subjects; they 

1 Introduction to the Middle Ages (Harvard Press), 180. 
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corrected abuses, punished offenders, and then sent to Charlemagne 
elaborate reports of the conditions that they found in the provinces. 
The messenger served a valuable purpose. The work of these men 
probably furnished a precedent for the establishment of the 
itinerant justicés in England. Each of the more remote provinces 
(marks) was governed by a marquis (Markgraf), who had more 
extensive powers than the ordinary count. Charlemagne traveled 
extensively over his kingdom and personally supervised many of 
the routine duties of the government. His rule was a long step in 
the direction of a fusion of the Roman and German elements. 

The Holy Roman Empire. One of the most extraordinary 
experiments of this period was the establishment of the Holy 
Roman Empire. As one historian remarked, it was neither holy, 
Roman, nor an empire, but it lasted, in name at least, for over a 
thousand years. It grew out of the close relationship between the 
church and the Franks, They were dependent upon each other to 
a great degree, Charlemagne hoped that the formation of an empire 
would aid in the unification of his kingdom and possibly revive the 
glories of ancient Rome. The Pope was by no means secure in his 
position, and he hoped to strengthen it with the support of the 
Franks. The church was at the mercy of the Lombards, and Pope 
Leo had made bitter enemies. Charlemagne’s coronation on 
Christmas Day in the year 800 made him the temporal head of 
Roman Christendom. Almost from the beginning, there was a dis- 
‘pute between the Emperor and the Pope as to which was the 
supreme head. Charlemagne believed himself to be the servant 
of the church, but thought that he could best serve it by being 
supreme in authority. The Pope, on the other hand, showed no 
inclination to surrender his exalted position, The issue, which was 
never decided, served as the basis of many bitter quarrels. 

The State after Charlemagne. Since the Frankish empire did 
not last long after Charlemagne's death, one is led to conclude 
that much of its success depended on the personality of Charle- 
magne. With the death of Louis, the son of Charlemagne, the 
partitioning of the empire began. The Treaty of Verdun in 843 
divided the territory into three parts. Lothair received that part 
bounded by the Scheldt, Meuse, Saóne, and Rhone, on the west, 
by the Rhine and the Alps on the east, and Frankish Italy. Louis 
received the land lying between the Rhine and the Elbe, including 
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Bavaria, Thuringia, Franconia, and Saxony. Charles was given- 
the western part of the Frankish lands. Louis's dominion included 
the German elements, while Charles ruled the Romanic elements 
of the old kingdom. 

The theoretical title Emperor went to Lothair, the eldest of 
the three brothers. The position of Lothair as emperor was less 
impressive than that of his grandfather. His brothers did not 
recognize the "missi" whom he sent. In fact, these messengers 
became little more than the leading churchmen of each province. 
With the death of Charles the Fat, in 887, the empire lost all 
semblance of unity. The practice of dividing a kingdom equally 
among the sons of the former ruler led to the creation of a number 
of small independent states. Two important political developments 
arose on the ruins of the Frankish state. One was feudalism, the 
natural consequence of political degeneration, and the second was 
nationalism, which became the dominating characteristic of 
modern political history. 

Origin of Feudalism, Feudalism was one of the most compli- 
cated developments of the Middle Ages. The great variety of 
different types (most of the units having their own character- 
| istics) makes it difficult to generalize about the system as a whole. 
_ The people in the western part of Europe were without the pro- 
tection of a state and were harassed by barbarians, Year after 
year, the Norsemen appeared and terrorized the populace, The 
castle seemed to be the only refuge, which the nobleman was will- 
_ ing to offer in return for possession of land and other obligations 
f from the vassal. This resulted in the development of small political, 

economic, and social units in which each group lived a more or 
fess secluded life. The feudal idea was not new. A feudal society 
* developed in Egypt when the Old Kingdom was destroyed (2500 
B.C., see page 51). During the Homeric Age in Greece (see page 121), 
a form of feudalism existed in the city-states; and Japanese society, 
was predominately feudal until the middle of the 19th century. 
Medieval feudalism was but another manifestation of the same 
general condition. 
The Land Element. There are many conflicting opinions as to 
“the origin of the elements that appear in feudal institutions. 
However, it is safe to assume that most of them were either 
German or Roman in origin. Land played an important part in 
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the development of the relationship between vassal and lord. In 
many cases, all that the vassal had to offer in return for protectidn 
was land. Land tenure was the basis of the political organization, in 
which the vassal gave his overlord the services that are expected 
of a citizen of a state. It was practically impossible for a small 
landholder to protect himself and his property; consequently, he 
was willing to give it over to a lord and receive it back to cultivate 
as a tenant-at-will. This gave him some security from invaders 
and made him a member of a society that offered stability. Own- 
ership of property by the individual was unknown to the German. 
Land to him was the common property of the tribe. Consequently, 
the very important land element in the feudal system was certainly 
Roman in origin. Furthermore, there is a decided resemblance 
between the feudal land system and the old Roman villa. Each 
was a great estate, managed from a common center and existing 
more or less as an independent unit. 

Personal Element. The foundations of the feudal system in- 
cluded more than a formal transfer of land. There were personal 
bonds, in which was given an oath of allegiance binding vassal and 
lord, This seems to have come from a practice of the Germans in 
their comitatus, in which protection, service, and support were 
included in a contract between freeman andgchief. The formal 
ceremony was performed with the vassal on both knees before the 
lord and with the statement, “Sir, I enter your homage and 
faith and become your man by mouth and hands, and I swear 
and promise to keep faith with you against all others and to guard 
your rights with all my strength.” Certain specific demands were 
understood: In return for protection the vassal was expected to 
give military service, attend the lord’s court when summoned, and 
to give money grants or their equivalent on the occasion of the 
marriage of the lord’s eldest daughter and the knighting of the 
eldest son, and as ransom for. the lord in case of capture. On 
the other hand, the feudal lord (suzerain) had certain obligations 
which he had to perform. Justice in the feudal court and pro- 
tection against intruders were prime considerations. The vassal's 
honor as husband or as father was inviolable. 

Chivalry. Feudalism in practice presented many phases and 
contrasts. Chivalry, the romantic side of feudalism, has been pre- 
served in song and story. The knight was pictured as “friend of 
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God and woman,” and as a person who spent his life combating 
infidels or fighting “just”? wars. He was the exponent of justice 
and fair play. There were cases in which this was true, but there 
were many exceptions. Life in the medieval castle was pictured as 
gay and festive. Tournaments, feasts, and elaborate ceremonies 
in which brave and daring knights appeared clad in shining armor 
and ladies dressed in the gayest of fashions presented only one 
side of the picture. The other was not so alluring. Warfare was 
the general rule rather than the exception. Castles were some- 
times besieged for months, with the attendant misery and star- , 
vation. Scarcity of food, cold winters, tyranny of many of the 
unscrupulous lords, and the very restricted life that most people 
had to live darken the more romantic side. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be denied that chivalry promoted in medieval society a higher 
standard of honor, greater generosity, and an attitude of reverence. 

The Fief. Land and almost everything else that provided 
revenue was given to a vassal. The land fief, which was the most 
important, was really the central core of the feudal structure; it 
was the vassal’s chief source of income. The fief also became the 
principal unit of justice and administration in medieval Europe, 
in which the feudal lord enjoyed a high degree of sovereignty. 
Kings were not strong enough to control local communities, and 
the responsibility for maintaining order and dispensing justice 
was assumed by local feudal lords. Large landlords frequently 
“subinfeudated” their holdings by granting portions to lesser 
nobles, who became their vassals. This practice further compli- 
cated the whole feudal structure. 

Law and Justice. The feudal lord held two courts of justice, 
one for the noble vassals and another for the tenants. In the former, 
feudal obligations and contracts were considered; while in the 
latter, matters of fines, taxes, and fees were decided. This provided 
a substantial source of income and was frequently conducted in a .- 
questionable manner. From these courts, a new type of legal 
system evolved. Although feudal law, which was based essentially 
on the customary and the personal, differed widely among the 
various feudal states, by the 12th century there was a degree of 
uniformity. 

Feudalism and the State. Theoretically the king was the 
ultimate suzerain in the feudal system, but in reality his power 
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rested on the fact that he was a feudal lord and on the number of 
his vassals and fiefs. There were.cases, in France especially, where 
vassals. were more powerful than the king. The well-established 
practice of “immunity” often exempted an estate from control 
by the king and virtually established an independent political 
unit within the domain of the ruler. It was only the rise of the 
middle class, which sided with the king against the feudal lords, 
that gave the king control over the state. 

Feudalism and the Church. The complexity of feudalism was 
increased through the influence of the church, which was the 
largest landholder and possessed many privileges that had been 
granted by the later Roman emperors and the Franks. Insofar as 
most of the wealth of the church was derived from land, a feudal 
structure was developed. Bishops and abbots performed the duties 
of the feudal lords, in addition to their religious activities. Church 
land was held in mortmain (dead hand). This meant perpetual 
ownership—as the church never dies—and an escape from feudal 
inheritance tax. The clergy, however, did serve as a moderating 
influence in the chaotic feudal period. Through the Peace of God 
(ca. 1000) an appeal was made against constant warfare. The 
Truce of God (1027) ,asked all men to refrain from warfare “from 
the setting of the sun the fourth day of the week until the rising 
of the sun on Monday.” 

Estimate. Inherently, the feudal period represented a dis- 
organized society in which confusion and conflict were the general 
rule in all activities. This was a transitional stage between the 
breakdown of the Roman Empire and the establishment of the 
national state. Not all feudal practices were detrimental. In 
the words of Stubbs, the English historian, 


{t:would have been an excellent device if it had been administered by arch- 
angels. . . . The essence of the system was mutual fidelity, and its proper conse- 
quence the creation of a corporate unity, and the recognition of it by every 
member, from the king to the villein. The bond was a voluntary one, to be taken 
up and put aside at pleasure: the principle of cohesion was uniform throughout 
the mass. 


Nationalism. Both the Roman idea of an all-inclusive state 
and the feudal idea of decentralization proved unsatisfactory 


systems for political administration. There appeared in the later 
part of the Middle Ages a system that has been named the na- 
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tional state. The settlement of the various German tribes in 
the old Roman Empire and their mixing, physically and culturally, 
with the peoples already there formed the nuclei about which 
several European states grew. A state is a definite territorial unit 
with an independent government, and a nation is a group of people 
having a common racial origin, culture, and religion. In actual fact, 
one does not exist without the other, but seldom do they combine 
and retain all their individual characteristics. A state does not 
have all the elements of a nation, but it must possess some of them. 
This combination, which contains modified characteristics of both, 
will be referred to as a national state. 

Factors in Political Unity. There must be a considerable 
amount of sentiment to hold the people together in a political unit. 
The feeling of solidarity in a group is based on several factors. 
There is the utilitarian aspect; the feeling that material gain can 
be had through forming such a combination is necessarily very 
important. The merchant class gave the state support for this 
reason, and property owners favored a system that would guaran- 
tee their rights. The support of a wealthy middle class was given 
to the trend toward a national state. The Medici in Italy, the 
Fuggers in Germany, and the Rolins in France financed rulers in 
various enterprises. The financial backing that the Fuggers gave 
to the Hapsburgs in Austria enabled them to acquire a dominant 
place in 16th-century Europe. : 

The natural desire for order and stability is one'of the important 
factors back of patriotism, without which a state cannot long 
endure, A common culture helps to bring people closer together. 
The development of national languages was very important; a 
common medium of expression is a powerful cementing influence 
and it enables the preservation of traditions in the form of litera- 
ture. No national state is a reality without traditions, Traditional 
stories that appeared in literary form gave support to national 
unity. The legend of William Tell in Switzerland, Blind Harry's 
Sir William Wallace in Scotland, and the poems of Robert Blondel 
in France exalted the nationalistic spirit in these various countries. 


- These forces developed very slowly and the national state emerged 


very gradually. Not until a comparatively recent period did 
nationalism come into its own. deo 
Feudalism and Nationalism. The feudal kingdom has been 
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called the ancestor of the national state. Many of the early states 
were first organized on the basis of feudalism. Most of the national 
states of Europe grew out of the activities of feudal lords. France 
was unified by the efforts of the lords of. the Ile de France; Spain 
came out of the unity of the feudal provinces of Aragon ~and 
Castile; and the feudal house of Hapsburg ultimately unified 
Austria. Feudal practices were used in the government of the 
national state and some of them were carried over into the modern 
period. Not until the French Revolution (1789) were feudal prac- 
tices officially abolished in France. William the Conqueror in 
England used a feudal oath (The Salisbury Oath, 1086) to bind 
his subjects together. Feudal practices were common in England 
until the close of the 15th century. Feudalism was evident in the 
governments of Russia, Austria, and in the German states much 
longer than in the western.part of Europe. It was still evident in 
Russia at the time of the Revolution in 1917. 

National Government in the Middle Ages: Germany. ‘The modern 
national state had its beginning in the Middle Ages. Out of the 
confusion that followed the barbarian invasions and feudalism, 
the national state slowly emerged. The treaty of Verdun (843) 
divided the Frankish kingdom into three parts, two of which 
developed into Germany and France. The las; descendant of the 
Frankish kings in Germany died in 911, and Henry of Saxony was 
elected king of the Germans (919). The empire was extended to 
include Brandenburg, Meissen, and Lorraine in a rudimentary 
national state. In 962, Otto I was rewarded with the crown of the 
Holy Roman Empire, which meant nominal political rule over 
Christendom. Trouble developed with the church, the investiture 
struggle (1075, see page 323), and civil war broke out in Germany, 
from which*it did not recover for many centuries. The modern 
German national state did not emerge until 1871. 

Englend. The English national state was made possible 
through the fusion of various invaders, including Anglo-Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans. William of Normandy, with the blessings 
of the Pope, landed in England in 1066. He defeated King Harold 
at Hastings, and completed the conquest of England in 1075., 
William ruled England leniently and intelligently. The country 
was organized on a feudal basis using some of the Anglo-Saxon 
institutions—the sheriff, for example—which seemed advisable. 
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The new ruler succeeded in forming a strong central govern- 
ment. Civil strife was suppressed and machinery of lawmaking and 
enforcement was created. Although leniency was shown toward 
feudal practices, precaution was taken always to make feudal 
lords responsible to the king. As a result, the king could rely upon 
his vassals for troops and armed support. The Domesday survey . 
(1085-1086) further illustrates how William organized his govern- 
ment. This survey provided an accurate census of the economic 


(Courtesy F. L. Schuman, International Politics.) 


resources and the wealth held by his subjects, to be used as a 
basis for taxation. ‘i 

Henry II and the Development of English Law. Henry II 
(1154-1189), after some intermission, continued the work of 
William the Conqueror. General confusion reigned in the English 
judicial system. Through a series of decrees, called assizes, Henry 
forged the foundation for the court system of England. Two 
judicial agencies, itinerant justices and the jury system, were 
introduced and firmly established. Circuit judges have remained 
a permanent element in the English legal system. The jury system 
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thus established is the basic characteristic of all judicial systems 
in English-speaking countries. The direct ancestor of the modern 
grand jury can be found also in Henry’s famous Assize of Claren- 
don. Men were selected to report all crimes that they thought 
should be tried before regularly established juries. 

Common law was another of the important germs of English 
law that emanated from the efforts of Henry II. Unlike Roman 
law, English law was not codified. Custom, not legislation, became 
the basis for common law. Beginning in the region of Edward I 
(1272), Year Books of important decisions and opinions of royal 
justices, which became the basis for future decisions, were collected 
and preserved. They became law, “common” to all English people, 
and superseded the confusing and contradictory local rules and 
customs. 

France. Royal authority in France began to take definite form 
in the 12th century. Philip Augustus (1180-1229) was the first 
ruler of united France. He abolished many feudal customs, estab- 
lished a royal currency, and organized a national army. Royal 
courts: were organized and officials were appointed and paid by 
the king. During the Hundred Years’ War, France was able to 
get possession of most of the territory that England had held in 
Europe, thereby gaining mastery of her own land. 

Other States. At the same time, other national states began to 
appear. Poland became a great power in the roth century. Internal 
strife and wars with Germany led to a division of the kingdom in 
1138. There was a revival in the 14th century, when her prestige 
was reestablished. Moscow became the center of a great Russian 
state in the 12th century. Two centuries later, Russia was a great, 
united cguntry. Spain and Austria were also consolidating their 
lands into national.states before the close of the Middle Ages. 
Feudalism was on the decline and a new order was emerging. 


3. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The Manor. The manorial system dominated the economic 
and social as well as the political activities of the early Middle 
Ages. The manor had the appearance of a small village. The 
proprietor, or the lord, lived in the largest house, located in the 
most favorable position. It was surrounded, at a respectable dis- 
tance, by the houses of the tillers of the soil. In some cases, the 
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whole group lived in a common house, cultivated the fields in 
common, ate at the same table, and slept under the same roof. 
Agriculture was the chief occupation, and each manor was practi- 
cally self-sufficient economically. The agricultural methods were 
very crude. A yield of 8 bushels of wheat per acre was considered 
good. Selective breeding of livestock was not practiced, and the 
animals were allowed to suffer during the winter months from lack 
of food and shelter. There was little incentive to produce more 
than was actually consumed in the manor; consequently, there 
was no urge to improve production. 

Manorial Land System. The open-field system was generally 
practiced. The individual holdings of the peasants were separated 
from each other by throwing up a ridge of dirt or by omitting a 
furrow. Approximately one-third of the land was left fallow each 
year, as it was believed that this would increase the fertility. The 
cultivated land was divided into three fields. One was used for fall 
planting, another for spring planting, and a third was left fallow. 
Certain sections of the manor were set aside for hay lands, from 
which each peasant was allowed to gather hay for his animals 
during the winter months. Woodland was furnished for fuel and 
the common was geserved for pasturage for the peasants’ cattle. 
Rotation of crops, careful selection of seeds, and the use of legumi- 
nous plants were not practiced. The lord of the manor acted in 
the capacity of owner. The demesne, or his share of the land, was 
cultivated by serfs. Furthermore, they were expected to pay the 
lord a portion of their crops and to make additional payments for 
the use of such things as the wine press, the flour mill, and the 
blacksmith’s shop. Trade and the rise of the national state helped 
to break down the manor, but in the more remote parts of Europe 
there still exist villages that outwardly resemble the medieval 
manor. 

Barriers to Trade and Travel. Trade developed very slowly in 
the Middle Ages. There was little money, and no regulated system 
of coinage existed. Travel and communication were dangerous and 
difficult. Of the few roads, most were impassable during a great 
part of the year. Thieves infested the whole countryside. Tolls 
were numerous and excessive. Barriers were erected on roads and 
bridges, and the merchant had to pay a fee before he was allowed 
to pass. As late as the 14th century, there were 74 tolls levied on 
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the Loire River, 60 on the Rhone, and 70 on the Garonne. Strand 
laws, which allowed the owner of coast land to confiscate the cargo 
‘of a ship wrecked on his shore, proved disastrous. At times, false 
beacons were erected to mislead sailors and cause wrecks. To add 
to the difficulties resulting from scarcity of money and the perils 
of travel, there was no demand for commodities. Most of the 
people lived a secluded and self-sufficient existence. Each manor 
was a unit having little contact with the outside world. 

One of the very important restrictions on medieval economic 
activity was the influence of Christianity. Many Christians did 
not recognize the social functions of property and the social 
problems of wealth and poverty. The earth was the Lord’s by 
divine law, and by natural law it belonged to all men. Many of 
the church fathers believed that wealth was the root of evil, because 
it weakened the soul’s desire for virtue. Work was recommended, 
not for individual material gain, but for moral and disciplinary 
values. Merchants were frowned upon, speculation was regarded 
as a sin. and money lending was bitterly denounced. Almsgiving 
was recommended to dispose of wealth, and poverty was idealized. 
“Give ear, ye poor, for your life is precious, and if your flesh is 
mortal, your soul shall never die,” declared Ambrose. These 
points of view were extreme, but their influence was strongly felt 
throughout most of the Middle.Ages. 

Revival of Trade. 'The crusades helped to break down the 
isolationism that was prevalent in the Middle Ages. Crusaders 
brought goods from the Holy Land, thus arousing a demand for 
such commodities and giving some people a desire to see what was 
going on in other parts of the world. The church needed ornaments 
and vestments that it could not obtain in the West, and noblemen 
desired some of the luxuries that were found in abundance in the 
East. While the crusades did not originate commerce, they gave 
it a powerful impulse. The Norman conquest of southern Italy 
and Sicily helped to break Moslem supremacy in the Medi- 
terrarean, Norse stimulation to trade was felt from the Baltic to 
the eastern Mediterranean: fish were obtained in the Baltic, furs 
from Russia, resin from Scandinavia, grain from northern Europe, 
and Oriental goods from Constantinople. By the end of the 11th 
century, overland routes across Europe were being used by traders. 

Rise of Towns. Conspicuous evidence of the influence of trade 
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and commerce can be found in the rise and development of cities. 
Many cities had decayed and disappeared in the years following 
the fall of Rome. The population of Rome had decreased from 
more than 1,000,000 to not more than 50,000, and other cities 
that were once prosperous—Nimes in France and Bath in England, 
for example—had almost disappeared, leaving only ruins to recall 
their ancient glory. Lack of trade was the prime reason for this 
decline. In Charlemagne’s time, trade between western Europe and 
the Near East was not more than one-tenth of what it had been 
in the 1st century. In the roth century, new cities began to appear 
because of the commercial activities of the Vikings and the 
Venetians. The great increase in the population of Europe—the 
number had doubled between the 5th and the 13th century—also 
led to the growth of cities. Rural life, which had been general, 
gave way to urban life. 

Locations of Cities. Some cities grew where towns had existed 
in classical times, and some where Roman garrisons had been 
located; but general accessibility and geographical conditions were 
the main factors in determining the location of the new centers of 
population. In northern Italy, Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Cremona, 
Bologna, Milan, and Florence developed into flourishing centers. 
In southern France, Toulouse, Marseille and Narbonne; in the 
Rhine Valley, Cologne, Mainz, and Strasbourg; along the North 
and Baltic seas, Hamburg, Bremen, and Lübeck; and in England, 
London—all these became cities of considerable size between the 
irth and the 14th century. Venice and Genoa, the leaders in the 
development of trade between the Mediterranean and the Orient, 
controlled. ports in the Near East, where goods brought from the 
Orient were purchased. Venetian and Genoese merchants sent 
linen and woolen cloth in payment for Oriental goods. Knowledge 
of technical processes was acquired from the East—glass, paper, 
confectionery, and sirup were made from formulas that merchants 
brought to the West. 

City Government. The development of government in these 
cities provided an important laboratory for experiment in politi- 
cal administration. The cities needed their own organizations 
to protect them from their enemies and to promote their economic 
interests. Pirates and bandits were too numerous to make it 
possible for a single merchant to protect his cargo, so he relied on 
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the city to do this. The merchant class often dominated the govern- 
ment; the old aristocracy had very little influence in this new type 
of political administration. The councils of the newly established 
towns constitute one of the first successful experiments in repre- 
sentative polity and, in many cases, served as precedents for the 
formation of national organizations. Regulation ot commerce, 
defense, charity, enactment of laws, taxation, and judicial pro- 
cedure were all included in governmental jurisdiction. 

This civic institution was similar in many respects to a state 
It sought colonies, collected customs duties, and made treaties. 
Sometimes a group of towns formed a confederation for the pro- 
motion of a common interest. The Lombard League (1167), in- 
cluding the important cities in northern Italy, was organized, with 
the support of the Pope, for defense against German aggression. 
The Hanseatic League was a mutual compact between Hamburg 
and Lübeck in 1241, to aid each other in protecting their citizens. 
By 1300, the Hanseatic League included 70 cities, from Holland to 
Livonia. They had a merchant fleet and a navy; they waged war 
against pirates and protected shipwrecked sailors; they established 
trading posts in London, Novgorod, and Bruges; they practically 
monopolized Baltic trade. 

City Life. The towns—picturesque with their walls, turrets, 
and cathedrals—were, nevertheless, miserable places in which to 
live. The streets were narrow, poorly lighted, and dirty. The 
houses, crowded close together, lacked windows, were crudely 
furnished, and were without drainage facilities. Yet, in spite of the 
absence of luxurious surroundings, the"people were not without 
means of enjoyment. Feasts, processions, pageants, cockfighting, 
bearbaiting, and theatrical productions furnished means of enter- 
tainment. The people mingled in the market places, not only to 
buy merchandise but also to visit and to hear the news of the 
world, brought there by traders from distant lands. 

Medieval Fairs, The distribution of goods was one of the 
obvious difficulties that confronted the medieval merchant. The 
modern system of importers, wholesalers, and means of communi- 
cation was lacking. The medieval fair aided in the solution of this 
problem. Merchants, under the protection of city, feudal, or state 
authorities, held these markets at stated times in the most im- 
portant cities of western Europe. "Traders from distant lands dis- 
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played their goods for the benefit of local merchants. The fairs 
were well regulated by the authorities of the city or province or 
by the free-will organization of the merchants. Traders were 
guaranteed protection, ensured free competition, and prevented 
from cornering a market. Special courts were held for trying 
offenders. For serious negligence, a merchant was barred from 
further participation in trade. The fairs helped to end the stag- 
nating period of isolation by enabling people to have some contact 
with the outside world. The promise of reward from trade stimu- 
lated the more industrious to cast aside their old ideas and occupa- 
tions and enter the whirl of commercial activity. 

Merchant Guilds. The fair was only one of the numerous 
organizations for the promotion of trade that appeared in the 
Middle Ages. The merchant had a struggle in establishing himself 
in society as a respectable professional man. The nobility, the 
clergy, and men of other professions looked down upon him, but 
he was too resourceful to be curbed by such trifles. Guilds were 
formed to: protect members and add dignity to the work. The’ 
merchant guild was the oldest and most inclusive. Anyone engaged 
in the production or merchandising of a commodity was eligible 
for membership. Members bound themselves together by a com- 
mon oath in which they obligated themselves to sell at stipulated 
times, to help protect each other in time of danger or need, to 
regulate prices, to exclude nonproducing middlemen, to guarantee 
a “just price,” and to keep up the standard of the commodities 
produced. 

Craft Guilds, The craft guild was frequently an outgrowth of 
the merchant guild and was composed of individuals engaged in 
the production of a specific article. No one could enter any craft 
guild as a master craftsman without having served as apprentice and 
journeyman. Boys in their teens were put in the charge of a master 
—ordinarily for seven years. A contract was signed in which the 
apprentice bound himself to the master and promised to be diligent 
and obedient. Frequently, the apprentice lived with the master 
and was treated as a ward. If he misbehaved, he was corrected - 
with the rod. He received no pay, but was given food, clothing, 
and a place to sleep. The master was responsible for teaching his. 
apprentice to read and write, and for advancing his social, moral, 


and technical learning. 
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When the apprenticeship was finished, the candidate became a 
journeyman. In this capacity he received wages. The journeyman’s 
wage ranged from 5 to 20 cen.s a day and sometimes, although 
not always, he was given lodging in the home of the master crafts- 
man. His lot was not a pleasant one; wages were low and working 
hours were long. However, the ambitious journeyman contented 
himself with the hope that he would soon become a master crafts- 
man. In order to acquire this promotion, the candidate had to 
submit to an examination to prove his knowledge of the craft. He 
had to produce a “masterpiece” that would satisfy the guild 
members, and he had to meet certain pecuniary obligations. 

Activities of Craft Guilds. The craft guilds were well organ- 
ized. The assembly of masters elected two or four wardens to 
serve as executives. These supervised. the work of the guild, 
enforced the statutes, settled disputes between masters and work- 
men, passed upon the admission of new candidates, and imposed 
fines upon the negligent. The wardens examined finished articles 
before they were put on the market. Imperfect articles were seized 
and either burned or given away. Town officials cooperated with 
guild authorities in enforcing regulations. Prices were fixed and 
noisy trades—blacksmithing, for example—were denied the priv- 
ilege of night operation. The craft guild possessed the right to 
sue in a law court, issue regulations, and hold property. Much of 
the guild's activity was social. It provided entertainments, cared 
for the sick and needy, established schools and hospitals; it under- 
took public projects, such as hospital buildings, sewage systems, 
and street improvements. 

Guilds and Trade Unions. The medieval guild should not be 
confused with a modern trade union. The guild was neither an 
employers’ not an employees’ organization but a combination of 
both. It aimed not only at the furtherance of the interests of its 
members but also at the maintenance of the quality of the articles 
produced. The nearest approach to a modern trade union came in 
the late Middle Ages. It was the Association of Journeymen, 

- which was organized for the purpose of securing higher wages from 
the master craftsmen. Journeymen instituted the idea of strikes. 
The use of the term probably originated from the Place de Grève 
(gréve is the French word for strike), where the journeymen congre- 
gated in Paris to await hire. i 
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Decay of the Guild. The guilds, important as they were, did 
not enjoy a long period of supremacy. As they became wealthy, 
they were less democratic; a few masters with wealth dominated 
the less fortunate. Wage earners had little, if any, chance to be- 
came master workmen. Production and the sale of completed 
articles gradually came under the control of a few. As the power 
of the state increased, it saw fit to deprive the guilds of much of 
their power. The Industrial Revolution swept away the last 
vestiges of the guild system. 

Money and Banking. The substitution ot a money economy ` 
for a natural economy was an important step in the development 
of trade. The church opposed moneylending as a matter of princi- 
ple, which meant that this lucrative business was monopolized by 
the Jews and non-Christians. The lack of facilities for credit and 
for the handling of money, the lack of an accepted system of 
coinage, and the almost universal practice of debasing coins were 
difficult obstacles to surmount. The cities of northern Italy were 
among the first to standardize coinage. The Florentine florin and 
the Venetian ducat were accepted by merchants of all countries at 
their face value. Banks of deposit with current accounts were first 
established by the Knights Templars of France, but similar insti- 
tutions were soon drganized in Florence and Siena. The papacy 
was the largest and wealthiest institution of the Middle Ages. Its 
revenues were handled principally by the bankers of Siena and 
Florence; this gained for them great prestige and the title of “the 
popes’ money changers.” Improved letters of credit and bills of 
exchange were introduced by the North Italian cities before the 
15th century. 

Influence of Medieval Economy. The medieval economic 
system affected society as à whole and introduced principles that 
are fundamental in the present commercial age. Money aided in 
the rise of the national state at the expense of feudalism; it fur- 
nished the very essence of capitalism, as opposed to the medieval 
economic system; and it instilled the desire for people to venture 
into foreign lands in search of wealth. The church had a great 
influence over wealth. It attempted to minimize the materialistic 
“economic machine,” and to emphasize the importance of salva- 
tion and a spiritual life. It endeavored to moralize economic 


pursuits, to oppose profit seeking as selfish and devoid of the social 
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spirit, and to establish the principle of a “just price." Business, 
however, proved to be stronger than the medieval conception of 
religion. The church has lost its control over the economic system 
and has become somewhat victimized by it. In general, it can be 
concluded that the beginning of modern coinage, letters of credit, 
and banking occurred in the Middle Ages. The modern concepts of 
capitalism and industrialization developed from economic tend- 
encies, which also found expression in the Middle Ages. 


4 SOCIETY 


Nobility. People in the Middle Ages were divided into well- 
defined social strata. The upper class, or the nobility, became 
hereditary and class conscious by the end of the 12th century. 
One of the things that distinguished a member of the nobility 
from the other classes was the possession of a fief; or a complete 
fighting equipment, including a horse, armor, and weapons; or 
both. At the top of the list were the hereditary rulers, who were 
surrounded by a selected group of lesser nobility. The title of 
knight was much sought ànd was the means of gaining honor and 
prestige. The upper class enjoyed most of the privileges and 
possessed most of the wealth. Their homes presented displays of 
formality and ostentation. Their dress was lavish and their entire 
surroundings were as elaborate as their wealth allowed. Such 
exhibitión often determined a nobleman's position on the. social 
ladder. : 
Clergy. The upper clergy shared the prestige of the nobility 
and were closely associated with them. Their interests were so 
nearly identical that they cooperated in political, economic, and 
social affairs at the expense of the lower orders. Bishops in wealthy 
dioceses lived a sumptuous and worldly life, comparable to that 
enjoyed by the wealthy noblemen. With their massive palaces and 
luxurious habits and costumes, they presented a striking contrast 
to the. lower clergy, who lived with the people and suffered hard- 
ships. with them. The Vicar of Morolles in Normandy described 
the condition of the lower clergy as follows: 


We unfortunate vicars living upon the congruous portions, we usually en- 
trusted with the larger parishes, we whose lot cries out to the stones and rafters 
of our miserable vicarages, we must tolerate prelates who would prosecute through 
their guards a poor vicar cutting a cane in their forests for support on his long 
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journeys over the highways. ... . When they pass, the vicar is obliged to fall 
to the ground, and lie supinely upon the hillside, to protect himself against the 
hoofs and the mud-splashing of their horses, and also against the wheels, or per- 
haps the whip of the insolent driver. And then, all dirty, with his wretched cane 
in the hand, and his old hat in the other, he must greet, humbly and speedily, 
through the curtain of the closed and gilded carriage, the puffed-up prelate who 
is snoring upon the wool of the herd that the poor vicar pastures and of which 
he may keep only the dung and the grease. 

The gulf which existed between the upper and. lower clergy in 
many respeccs was comparable to that between the nobility and 
the peasants. 

Lower Class. The lower class, including all groups other than 
nobles and the upper clergy, lived a modest life, and many suffered 
numerous privations. Most of them were agricultural workers and 
were looked down upon by the nobility because they had to work. 
"They were forced to do the menial tasks of the nobility, frequently 
without pay, and were taxed to the limit of their endurance. The 
lower class was divided into two groups—treemen and those forced 
to live under some kind of bondage, such as serfs and villeins. 
The latter were not slaves in the common sense of the word. A 
serf could not be sold except with the land which he occupied; he 
was “bound to the soil.” Serfdom began to disappear toward the 
close of the MiddleeAges, but the lot of the freed man did not 
improve immediately. He was forced from his home, which he had 
enjoyed while serving the nobleman, and frequently he was'unable 
to find employment. 

The home of the peasant was very modest; a single building 
often sheltered the livestock as well as the family. Their clothing 
was coarse and their food was scanty. They had to work hard 
and their compensation was small. They had little opportunity 
for travel, education, and amusement. They were punished 
severely for slight offenses and were deprived of medical aid and, 
in some cases, of spiritual comfort. It would be incorrect, however, 
to conclude that the peasants were altogether discontented with 
their lot. Their social affairs lacked the brilliance and formality of 
those of the nobility, but they had their fun and frolics. They 
danced in the streets of the village, played games, and when circum- 
stances permitted, they drank and feasted. Many were quite 
content with their life—largely, of course, because they were not 
conscious of their limitations and accepted their fate as inescapable. 
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Beginning of a Change. The development of trade and industry 
revolutionized social life. The change was slow: it was scarcely 
noticeable for a long time, but ultimately it destroyed the medieval 
conception of society and developed a new social order. The 
wealthy merchant, without the heritage of the aristocracy from 
which to claim social prestige, climbed the social ladder through 
the influence of his money. He could equal the sumptuous sur- 
roundings of the nobility and was able to exert influence in political 
matters. The same forces affected the lower social orders. The 
commercial class needed laborers. Workmen left the land and 
congregated in cities, where they depended upon wages rather than 
upon the fruits of agriculture and were subject to the mercies of 
the industrialist rather than of the nobility. The day laborer was 
an innovation, destined to make up one of the largest groups in 
society. 


5. THE ARTS 
Birth of Medieval Artistic Expression. The Middle Ages was 


a period of correlation of artistic ideas and expressions. Roman, 
Byzantine, barbarian, and Christian artistic conceptions were 
merged, and out of their combination ultimately developed 
Renaissance art. Medieval art was one manifsstation of a general 
intellectual development, expressed also in literature, science, and 
politics, and indicating a rebirth of man’s emotions and faculties 
to a realization of the possibilities of investigating the secrets of 
nature, rather than of merely taking them for granted. Art, from 
necessity, is a luxury and is produced in a society in which at 
least a few have sufficient surplus of wealth to patronize it. In the 
Middle Ages, the church and a few wealthy noblemen—the Medici 
of Florence, for example—gave material reward to the struggling 
artist. The church sponsored art as a means of proclaiming the 
glory of God. The noblemen used it for the enhancement of their 
surroundings and for the satisfaction of their taste for luxury. 
Medieval Architecture. The cathedral was the greatest artistic 
expression of the Middle Ages. It was a masterpiece in masonry 
and the embodiment of medieval culture. It stood as a symbol of 
the age and dominated the intellectual-life of the people, just as it 
dominated the landscape of the countryside. It was an object of 
civic pride, a religious inspiration, and an art museum, all com- 
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bined in one. Towns vied with one another to have the finest 
cathedral, and the people worked in its construction as a matter 
of piety and civic pride. When completed, it was a civic center 
where rich and poor mingled and where the the finest art objects 
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Fic. 35.—Church of St. Trophime, model of porch. (Courtesy, Metropolita "Museum of Art, 


New York.) 

and tapestries that the town possessed were placed. Sometimes 
trophies of war embellished the structure and the most eminent 
citizens were given niches in the interior for their final resting 
places. $ 

The Romanesque Church. Romanesque architecture, so called 
because of the free use of the Roman arch in construction, was a- 
combination of Roman, Byzantine, and early Christian influences. 
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It followed the plan of the Roman basilica and had thick outer 
walls with small windows. The Byzantine idea of a richly decorated 
interior helped to enliven and lighten the otherwise drab appear- 
ance. The ground plan was a long, unbroken hall, with a circular 
apse sheltering the high altar at the end opposite the entrance. The 


Fic. 36.—Notre Dame, Paris. 


church of San Ambrogio in Milan, built in the early part of the 


12th century, is one of the purest of the existing examples of » 


Romanesque architecture. 'The building is severely plain, with an 
unbroken sloping roof. The facade has a two-storied arcade, with 
a square tower on each side. The ceiling, of a barrel-vaulted type; 
is divided into two sections by transverse arches. Other examples 
of Romanesque architecture are the cathedral at Pisa, the church of 
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San Miniato in Florence, and the church of St. Trophime and 
the Abbaye-aux-Hommes in France. 

Gothic Architecture. Romanesque architecture did not attain 
the artistic perfection" demanded by the idealistic ‘spirit of the 
Middle Ages. The people’s desire for a fitting monument to God 
on earth found expression in the Gothic cathedral. In this type of 
architecture, the ground plan of the Romanesque cathedral was 
used, but the decorative effects were much more elaborate. In the 
words of Professor Ault,! “The Romanesque church was designed 
from the base upward, the Gothic church from the vault down- 
ward.” The pointed arch, the flying buttress, and the rose window 
were outstanding features of the Gothic cathedral. The pointed 
arch eliminated much of the massive effect of the walls in earlier 
types, adding slenderness and lightness. The flying buttress sup- 
ported the walls, making it possible. to increase the height? and to 
add windows, the glorifying feature of Gothic architecture. Each 
flying buttress supported the wall where two diagonal ribs met 
from two adjoining sections of the vault. The rose windows were 
constructed in intricate geometric patterns of „stone, with the 
intervening spaces filled with richly colored glass. The use of 
many colors, blue and red predominating, produces a symphony of 
colors that eludes description. 3 

Decorations. Architecture, sculpture, and painting all com- 
bined for the glorification of the Gothic cathedral. While deco- 
rations add much to the appearance of the building, they were 
not intended to conceal, but rather to embellish, the main struc- 
ture. The effect is not that of a conglomerate and promiscuous 
collection, but a carefully planned arrangement, where each detail, 
although it may be miniature, was made to fit a definite place and 
add a bit to the general appearance. Sculptured saints, pinnacles, 
gargoyles, medallions, pulpits; baptismal fonts, candlesticks, 
wrought-iron gates, and panels are features of the adornment and 
the furnishing in, all Gothic cathedrals. There are more than 4,000 
statues on the exterior of Chartres Cathedral. 

Sculpture. Medieval sculptors were concerned chiefly with 
the beautification of the cathedral; consequently, they used prima- 


1 Medieval Europe (Heath), 451. : 
? The height.of Reims cathedral, interior, is 125 feet; of Amiens, 139 feet; and of Beau- 


vais, 158 feet. 
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rily religious subjects, treated in a reverent manner The gargoyles 
offer the most striking exception. They may have had a religious 
significance, or, as had been suggested, in them medieval sculptors 
may have given free play to the sense of humor, for many of these 
waterspouts are fantastic and grotesque in conception. It is difficult | 
to imagine a spiritual association of such gargoyles with saints, 
but in the architectural setting they mingle agreeably. Medieval 
sculpture was graceful and impressive. Sluter’s *Well of Moses” 
(15th century), near Dijon, France, shows realism, energy, and indi- 
viduality in the portrayal of the human figure. Donatello (1382- 
1466), of Florence, Italy, marks the beginning of the transition 
from medieval to Renaissance sculpture. His themes represent the 
spirit of chivalry and saintliness that is characteristically medieval, 
but his works, such as the “St. George,” the “ Young Angels" on 
the singing gallery of the cathedral, and a nude statue of the boy 
David, in their realism tempered by regard for classic form. 
indicate the spirit of a new age. 

Painting. Except for the mural paintings in the later Gothic 
cathedrals, medieval painting was further divorced from archi- 
tecture and religion than was sculpture. Secular subjects, such as 
landscapes; hunting scenes, and tournaments, seem to have been 
most favored. Religious subjects, however, Were not neglected. 
Cimabue (1240-1302), Duccio: (1255-1319) of Siena, and Giotto 
(1266-1337) of Florence, whose paintings were without a rival for 
almost a century, originated the type of painting that found its 
greatest expression later in the works of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Raphael. Giotto introduced nature into the subject matter of his 
paintings. His famous picture of Saint Francis’ sermon to the birds 
was pioneer in this respect. Fra Angelico (1387-1455) of Fiesole, 
sometimes called the first of the Renaissance painters, was influ- 
enced greatly by the works of Giotto. 

Decoration by means of colored glass is considered one of the 
greatest artistic accomplishments of the Middle Ages. The glass, 
which had been colored while in a molten state, was cut into 
small pieces and these were arranged in a mosaic design, the pieces 
being held together by strips of lead. Besides geometrical and floral 
patterns, scenes that depicted Biblical episodes were wrought in 
rich coloririgs of blues, reds, violets, and other hues. The stained- 
glass rose window of Chartres Cathedral is one of the most beau- 
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tiful of many rare examples of this art that added splendor to the 
church interiors, where the windows served as adornment and as a 
means of instruction in Bibical lore. 1 

Music.. Modern music can be traced to the Middle Ages. In 
church services extensive use was made of music, at first through 
the intoning of the service by the priest and responses chanted in 
unison by a choir. Musical notation was introduced late in the roth 
century by a monk, Guido of Arezzo, who utilized the staff of five 
parallel lines, upon or between which notes were placed to indicate 
pitch. Different types of notes were used to indicate difference in 
time. Soon choral music could be rendered, instead of plain song, 
in which all voices were singing in unison. For a time, the church : 
frowned upon these musical nnovations. An 11th-century writer 
described the singers as drunken men “who indeed find the way 
home, but do not know how they get there." In spite of the re- 
strictions, church music began to be influenced by the new ideas. 
Musical instruments were revolutionized in the Middle Ages. By 
the r3th century, organs with keyboards and stops were common 
in churches. The guitar, the guitar fiddle—the precursor of the 
violin—and the clavichord—the ancestor of the piano—were in 
use before the close of the Middle Ages. 


6. THE CHURCH AND THE STATE 


The Power of the Church. Henry C. Lea, America’s foremost 
authority on medieval history, wrote concerning the Roman 
Catholic Church, “The history of mankind may be vainly searched 


` for another institution . . . which has exercised so vast an influ- 


ence on human destinies.” It is difficult for us to imagine the 
extent of the influence of the church in the. Middle Ages. In 
Christendom, its power over religion was all-embracing. Everyone 
belonged to it and anyone who questioned its principles was 
branded a traitor against God and man. In European civil law in 
the 12th century, heresy was made a crime. punishable by death. 
The church did not have to depend upon voluntary contributions 
for its financial support, but reaped a vast revenue from land that 
it owned and from the “tithe,” a regular tax levied on subjects 
in all Christian nations. ' 

The church had no army to crush NERA no police force to 
coerce offenders, but it did have power that was more effective. 
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The clergy had the power of salvation and could dispense it at 
will. The Pope, through the interdict, could forbid all forms of 
public worship in a state. This was effective in forcing rulers to 

` obey his commands, because the people took their religion seriously. 
Excommunication deprived the individual of all the privileges of 
the church and forbade anyone to associate with the condemned. 
Through the Holy Inquisition, suspects were brought before a 
secret ecclesiastical court and condemned to torture. 

The church was more than a religious organization; it per- 
formed many of the functions of a state government. The Pope 
was at the head of the organization and through his subordinates 

“exerted absolute authority. The church had its own law (canon 
law) and its own courts, before which all cases involving clergymen, 
widows, and orphans and all questions of marriage, wills, and 
heresy: were tried. The Pope had his own ambassadors (papal 
legates) who were sent to the various states and made elaborate 
reports to Rome. The church, at its height, even claimed supremacy 
over the state. Rulers were considered as subjects of the Pope and 
was responsible to him. Bishops ruled their dioceses like political 
princes, and high officials in the church were given positions of 
importance in state governments. Voltaire fittingly referred to the 
9th century as “‘the age of bishops." è 

Conflicting Authority of Church and State. The overlapping 
authority of the church and the state resulted in a conflict of 
jurisdiction that was certain to cause trouble, So long as the 
church was strong and the state was weak, there was very little 
resistance, but the ruler of a powerful state naturally was opposed, 
to having an outside power interfere in his government. The popes 
looked with distaste on the growth of the power of the state and 
also the gradual control that the temporal ruler was gaining over 
the officials of the church. In some instances, the emblems of 
spiritual authority, the ring and the crosier, were conferred. by à 
temporal power without much consideration for the church. Men 
of noble birth often sought church offices because of the revenue 
and the prestige that accompanied them. Pope Gregory VII 
(1073-1085) tried to remedy this practice. In his Dictatus, he 
defined the authority of the church. The Pope, he declared, is the 
only universal bishop and might at will appoint and transfer other 
bishops. Futhermore, “the Pope is the only person whose feet are 
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kissed by all the princes”; he could depose emperors and absolve 
subjects from allegiance to their king; no one could condemn a 
person who appealed to the Pope; no decrees of the Pope could be 
annulled, and no one could pass judgment upon his acts. These 
decisions were sent to kings and princes, including those of 
England, France, and Germany. 

The Investiture Struggle.’ Henry IV (1056-1106), the youthful 
king of Germany, boldy challenged the power of the Pope. Gregory 
VII condemned the German king for his actions in no uncertain 
terms: 


Incline thine ear to us, O Peter, chief of the Apostles. As thy representative 
and by thy favor has the power been granted especially to me by God'of binding 
and loosing in heaven and earth. On the strength of this, for the honor and the 
glory of thy Church, in the name of the Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, I withdraw, through thy power and authority, from Henry the King, son 
of Henry the Emperor, who has arisen against thy church with unheard-of- 
insolence, the rule over the whole kingdom of the Germans and over Italy. I 
absolve all Christians from the bonds of the oath which they have sworn, or may 
swear, to him, and forbid anyone to serve him as king. 


Henry felt the weight of the Pope's authority. His subjects rebelled 
and he hastened to make amends. He met the Pope at Canossa, 
where for three days he had to stand before a closed door, barefoot 
and in ragged clothes, before Pope Gregory would receive him. 
Henry's power was ultimately broken, but not before Gregory was 
driven from the papal throne. Gregory, although deprived of his 
power, held to his convictions. As he breathed his last, he is reputed 
to have said, *I have loved justice and hated iniquity; therefore 
I am left to die in exile." 

Later Phases of the Conflict. The investiture struggle did not 
end with the removal of these two indomitable rulers. After a 
long controversy, a compromise was made in the Concordat of 
Worms (1122). The Emperor was to allow the church to appoint 
the bishops and abbots and renounce his claim to confer the crosier 
and the ring, but in a separate ceremony he granted secular pre- 
rogatives to the newly appointed churchmen, The spiritual rights 
were thus conferred by the church and the state granted the 


- coveted temporal privileges. The Concordat of Worms did not 


bring to an end the struggle between.the church and the state. 
Frederick I (1152-1190), king of Germany, challenged the power 
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of the papacy. He informed the Pope that the headship of the 
.empire had been “bestowed upon him by God” and that he felt 
no necessity of obtaining the Pope’s permission for his actions. 
Frederick tried to extend his influence in Italy as well as Germany, 
but met the determined opposition of the church and the Lombard 
` League. In 1176, they defeated Frederick and practically won their 
independence. 

Age of Innocent III. Innocent III (1 198-1216) was successful 
in stopping the inroads of the state in the affairs of the church. 
He was virtually the arbiter of Europe during the period he was 
in power. He intervened in, Germany over the election of a king; 
he forced John of England to submit to his authority; and at the 
Lateran Council (1215) he called together the principal rulers, 
bishops, and abbots ‘to discuss religious and political problems. 
In spite of Innocent’s undisputed success, the church fought a 
losing battle with the state. The prestige held by Innocent III 
was of short duration and never, after his time, did the church 
succeed in acquiring such power. In the long struggle, the papacy 
made great inroads on the power of the emperor. German unity was 
destroyed and the authority of the church was increased. 

Decline of the Medieval Church. The church, both temporally 
and spiritually, reached its greatest height under Innocent III. This 
pinnacle of power was of short duration. Six months after the 
Fourth Lateran Council, Innocent III died. Signs of decay began 
to be noticeable, as corruption and worldliness became increasingly 
evident among the clergy. Pope Alexander VI (1492-1503) dis- 
played his vices without any attempt at concealment. Bishops 
often were appointed from a group of noblemen whose interests 
were political rather than religious; as a: consequence, sees were 
neglected and the church suffered. Even the monasteries showed 
marked signs of deterioration from their lofty ideals. The wealth 
that they had accumulated permitted the abbots and monks to 
enjoy luxurious living, residing in fine homes and entertaining 0? 
the scale of wealthy noblemen. A 

The growth of nationalism and individualism, which had be- 
come apparent by the close of the Middle Ages, was detrimental to 


the power of the church. Doctrine, however, continued to live, and: 


insofar as the Roman Catholic Church was concerned, did not 
change materially. It should not be concluded that the church lost 
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all its prestige. Most of the people were deeply religious, and many 
reformers tried to remedy the defects. A Dutch reformer, Groot 
(1340-1384), founded a society called the Brethren of the Common 
Lifé, which emphasized education, Groot condemned many of the 4 
practices in the church and declared, “To love God and worship 
Him is religion; not the taking of special vows.” 


7. PHILOSOPHY 


Christianity and Philosophy. The early Christians condemned 
Greek philosophy because they thought it obscured morals and 
encouraged heresy. However, in a later period, theologians—St. 
Augustine, for example—began to accept both the conclusions and 
the methods of the philosophers. As a result, philosophy, like other 
forms of learning, was used as a handmaiden of theology. Theolo- 
gians contended that Christianity, through divine revelation, 
answered most of the questions that philosophy had raised and 
for which they had found no solution. John Scotus Erigena (810 
875) suggested that reason should have a place beside faith in 


attempting to reach ultimate truth. “God,” he said, “is the essence 


of all things because He alone exists,” 

The Background for Scholasticism. Controversy developed over 
this question: Didereality exist in the universal church or in the 
individual members with the church? One group, the realists, 
believed that it was present only in general class or type of objects. 
Another, the nominatists, contended that reality existed only in 
the concrete. The principal issue was in the determination of the 
power and doctrines of the church: The practice utilized led even- - 
tually to the basic principles of scholasticism. : 

Scholasticism. Scholastic philosophy was the most important 

" cultural adventure of the period. It was a combination of Augus- 
tinian theology and Aristotelian logic—an attempted union of 
revelation and reason in one philosophy. The revival of Aristotle’s 
philosophy and its application to medieval thought as expressed in 
the theology of Augustine was brought about by the importance 
‘attributed to logic by Abélard (1079-1142) and the justification 
of pagan logic by Thomas Aquinas (1224-1274). Abélard was one 
of the greatest and most original thinkers in the Middle Ages. He 
was one of the first great theologians who used the powers of reason 
to defend and to explain the faith of the church. He contended: 
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“Tt is through reason, and not through compulsion, that men can 
be brought to accept the Christian faith.” However, he believed 
that there were mysteries in Christianity that reason could not 
fathom; yet, in spite of that, they were not necessarily irrational. 
His greatest work was Sic et Non (Yes and No), in which contradic- 
tory statements in the Bible and in the teachings of the church 
fathers were enumerated. His motive was not destructive but was 
intended to provoke thinking. “By inquiring,” he wrote, “we dis- 
cover truth." Enlightenment was an intellectual blessing and more 
important, in his estimation, than trying to appease God. He 
believed that the incarnation of Christ was for the purpose of 
illuminating the world through divine wisdom, rather than for 
appeasing God. 

Thomas Aquinas introduced Aristotelian logic and combined 
it with medieval theology. His Summa Theologica provided the 
church with a well-reasoned dogma and gave a new interpretation 
of the world and of man. Aquinas justified faith acquired through 
reason and constructed a defense of a world outlook, already 
revealed and determined. Through deductive reasoning, Aquinas 
endeavored to distinguish between knowledge acquired by man 
and the revealed truth, to separate the divine and the natural 
elements in man. The incarnation, the redempfive work of Christ, 
and salvation through grace made by the sacraments were basic 
concepts in Aquinas’s reasoning. The effort of the scholastics was 
to combine the complete system of knowledge, scientific and theo- 
logical, into'a single unit. 

Estimate of Scholasticism. Scholasticism satisfied many of the 
thinkers of the Middle Ages. Its inclusiveness appealed to the 
intellectually curious and represented a step in the direction of 
scientific thought. Scholasticism was not scientific, but it attempted 
to reduce facts to general principles. The scholastics contributed 
to progress in science and learning by insisting that one might 
examine, without fear of damnation, the nature of God and the 
cosmos. Credit must be given them, in spite of their shortcomings, 
for much of the intellectual activity that existed in the later part 
of the Middle Ages. It did not, however, satisfy the skeptical mind 
and it could not withstand the more penetrative inductive method 
of thinking. : 

Duns Scotus (12707-1308), himself a scholastic, pointed out 
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some of the fallacies of scholasticism. He showed the limitations 
of the logical method and exposed errors in the deductions of 
some of his most eminent colleagues. He insisted that the general 
acceptance of Aristotle's observations was dangerous, as many of 
them were untrue, and suggested the reexamination of all problems 
through observational and experimental, rather than merely . 
logical, methods. Sir Francis Bacon (1561-1626) criticized the 
scholastics in bitter terms: : 


Having short and strong wits and abundance of leisure, and small variety of . 
reading, but their wits being shut up in the cells of a few authors, chiefly Aristotle 
their dictator, as their persons were shut up in the cells of monasteries and col- 
leges, and knowing little history, either of nature or time, they did out of no great 
quantity of matter and infinite agitation of wit spin out unto us those laborious 
webs of learning which are extant in their books. : 


Scholasticism did not satisfy the immediate interest. in the com- 
plexity of growing materialism. It taught little that was not already 
known. The new age clamored for new truths, not merely for proof 
of what was already known. 1 


8. EDUCATION AND LEARNING 


Early Medieval Education. Enough has already been stated 
to prove that the Middle Ages was not barren of intellectual 
activity. Imperial Rome had a system of grammar schools in the 
cities and towns that was continued in the later period.in spite 
of many adversities. The barbarian invasions temporarily sub- 
merged what was left of the Roman educational system but in’ 
time the new element revived it, adding a zest and freshness that 
the Romans had lacked. There were evidences of this revival in the 
time of Charlemagne. He established a palace school at Aachen for 
the training of men for public service. He attracted such teachers 
and scholars as Alcuin of York and Peter of Pisa to teach in his 
schools. He encouraged parish priests to conduct free elementary 
schools. He brought about a revived interest in Latin and Greek 
and insisted that members of the clergy become better acquainted 
with the Latin used in church services. ed 

Charlemagne, although he himself never learned to write, was 
interested in such cultural pursuits as the writing of textbooks, 
the collection of Frankish folklore, and the translation of the Greek 
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New Testament into Latin. The successors of Charlemagne neg- 
lected hiš schools, but the church accepted the responsibility of 
carrying on the work. The church, however, refused to admit 
pagan teaching, and that meant the exclusion of much classical 
learning. Church fathers believėd that the main function of edu- 
cation was to train leaders for the church and included in the 
curriculum the study of the psalms, church singing, writing, 
grammar, and arithmetic. For some years, the educational ideas of 
Charlemagne were suppressed by the church. 

Christian Theory of Education. During the. 4th and sth cen- 
turies, when converts to Christianity became numerous, there was 
'à recognized need for instruction in the faith. Churchmen resorted 
to oral instruction by the catechetical method, which emphasized 
selected Bible stories and prayers. Conversion of some of the pagan 
educated classes broadened the scope and content of Christian 
instruction. Philosophical schools at Alexandria and Antioch really 
became Christian colleges, teaching pagan learning as well as 
Christian doctrine. This type of school did not progress very far 
because of the limitations of the religious outlook. Critical ap- 
proaches were condemned and. pagan literary, historical, and 
philosophical learning was utilized for the service of the faith. John 
‘Chrysostom, a great Christian educator, believéd that the faithful 
should be content to extract the honey from pagan poetry and 
philosophy and should disregard the rest. 

The monastery provided a limited outlet for cultural activity. 
Pagan, as well as Christian, materials were used. Manuscripts were 
copied and many valuable works thereby were preserved. Many of 
the abbots substituted mental for physical labor, which nurtured 
intellectual growth. However, the limitations of such pursuits are 
obvious. Monks did not seek the advancement of knowledge, but 


only the promotion of spiritual growth. The belief that faith re- 


vealed knowledge certainly handicapped the pursuit of worldly 
learning. 

Nonecclesiastical Education. Mention should be addo of two 
sources of instruction, in addition to the schools under ecclesiastical 
control. They were not schools in the formal sense of the word, al- 
though they provided i important training for laymen. 'The industrial 
guilds afforded training in practical craftsmanship through the 
apprenticeship system; many young men became adept in the pro- 
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fessions through their experience in working for master craftsmen. 
Also, a young man had to go through rigid training to become a 
knight. This dicipline was mainly in court etiquette, riding, and the 
art of warfare. A boy aspiring to become a knight. was taken into 
the home of a nobleman other than his father, to serve as a page 
and to learn court manners. He gave service as a squire from the 
time he was fourteen until he was twenty-one years of age, at which 
time he was eligible for knighthood. 

Origin of Universities. A new spirit in education gradually 
developed, in spite of the limited encouragement that it received. 
From the ruins of classical civilization, a new epoch emerged in 
the Middle Ages. The main reason for this was the increased 
demand for trained persons. Education was looked upon as a means 
of obtaining a better position in the church and in the state. The 
great increase in the number of students led to a demand for more 
teachers; hence, this profession came to be regarded with the. 
highest esteem. Trained physicians, lawyers, and theologians were 
much in demand. Ambitious young men crowded to the University 
of Bologna to study law, to the University of Salerno to study 


‘medicine, and to the University of Paris to study theology. Famous 


teachers like Abélard at Paris and Irnerius at Bologna attracted 
thousands of studénts from all parts of Europe. The idea of uni- 
versity education had (been introduced. There were at least 19 
universities in the 13th century, and by the time of the Renaissance 
there were more than 70 in western Europe. . 
Organization of the University. The medieval university was 
not much like ouf modern institutions of learning. There were no 
formal organizations, no class attendance records, no units of 
credit, few buildings, and no athletic stadiums. Students and 
teachers gathered in the humblest of quarters, frequently in rooms 
without any furniture. The students sat on the floor and listened 
to the lectures. The medieval university was a guild of teachers 
and students (Universitas). The students were apprentices under 
the direction of their teachers, the master craftsmen. Upon the 
completion of study for the master's or the doctor's degree, a man 
Was recognized as capable of teaching a particular branch of 
learning. n : s 
The University of Paris in the 13th century had four faculties: 
arts, canen law, medicine, and theology. A dean presided over 
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each group. The students in the arts division were divided into 
four nations: French, Norman, Picard, and English. Each had as 
a governing official a proctor elected by the students. The students 
organized themselves into nations for better social relationship 
and for mutual protection. They worked together in order to 
obtain fair prices on the necessities that they had to purchase, to 
avenge insults, and to care for the sick and needy. The university 
soon gained a high degree of prestige in the community and re- 
ceived concessions from both the.church and the state. 

Student Life. Students attended the colleges and universities 
mainly to prepare for a career, rather than merely to acquire 
culture. Their purpose was serious, and they were forced to live 
under great hardships. It would, however, be a mistake to con- 
clude that student life was all work and no play. Poor living 
quarters and scarcity of food did not dampen all the ardor of youth. 
Songs and stories of student life that have been preserved show 
that it had its frivolous moments. Love affairs, brawls, pranks, and 
irreverence, even in theological schools, were common. Many of 
the students did, however, come from the lower class and lived a 
life of stark privation. They shared stables with horses and de- 
pended upon the generosity of housekeepers for their food. Classes 
were sometimes held in the open street, where the students sat on 


straw, hence the name Straw Street in the Latin Quarter of Paris. ` 


Hardships and.luxury, hard work and a rollicking good time were 
contrasts characteristic of medieval, as well as modern, student life. 

Curriculum. The curriculum was based essentially on the 
liberal arts. Students expecting to go into law, medicine, or the- 
ology were asked to complete the liberal arts course. However, 
preparation for entrance into the university varied greatly. Sons 
of nobles were trained by private tutors, the middle-class boys 
attended the village schools, and those of the lower orders ‘were 
forced to gain what they could as altar boys in the churches. 
Some arrived at the institution of higher learning well prepared; 
others had only a meager amount of learning. The baccalaureate 
was intended to serve as a means of determining the candidate's 
fitness for more advanced study. Two additional years, six in all, 
were required for the master’s degree. The liberal arts included 
what was popularly known as the trivium and the quadrivium. The 
trivium, by far the more popular of the two, included grammar, 
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rhetoric, and logic. The guadrivium was made up of music, arith- 
metic, geometry, and astronomy. 

Aristotle’s works, introduced into Europe by the Arabs, were 
beginning to be accepted in the 13th century. Albertus Magnus 
and Thomas Aquinas, Dominican theologians, were responsible for 
overcoming much of the opposition of the church to these pagan 
beliefs. Petrarch (1304-1374) encouraged the study of Latin litera- 
ture, which, along with the study of Greek, became an important 
part of the liberal arts course. Students of civil law studied Jus- 
tinian's Code, together with commentaries written by the teachers. 
Gratian's Decretum was the most popular book on canon law. The 
works of Galen and Hippocrates were the foundations for the study 
of medicine. Theological students read the Scriptures and Peter 
Lombard's Sentences. 

Importance of Universities. The university played an impor- 
tant part not only in establishing the culture of the Middle-Ages 
but also in paving the way for the cultural developments of the 
later periods. 'The number of students and teachers was only a 
small percentage of the total population, but their influence was 
beyond question. Literary study and experimental science were 
both sadly neglected in the universities, but pioneer work in the. 
study of law and theology was basically important. Students of 
civil and canon law aided in the development of political and 
judicial thought as the basis of the national state, which was just 
emerging. The universities were not, however, the only centers of 
cultural activity in the Middle Ages. Monastic and cathedral 
schools continued to exist. Many of the greatest thinkers in phi- 
losophy and theology received their training in these institutions. 

Beginning of Medieval Science. Science commonly is believed 
to be a child of the modern age. Literally, this is true but, like 
so many other things that we regard as entirely modern, even 
science had its origin in more remote periods. Compared with 
other studies, pure science made little headway i in the Middle Ages. 
The church was opposed to science, which, in fact, had had little 
encouragement in the time of the Roman Empire. The opposition 
of the church was due to the conviction that salvation Wi Mas. the 
most important thing and that, in order to acquire “this, one must 
divorce himself from materialism. “For what/; shall it 3 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose|his. own. 8 
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Arabs of the Near East had advanced further in the realm of pure 
science than had the people of western Europe. They had preserved 
the learning of the Greeks and had added to it improvements, both 
of their own and of the Hindus from Asia. 

The crusaders came into contact with these ideas and, later, 
Arabian teachers carried them to the universities of western 
Europe. They introduced Arabic numerals, the zéro, the decimal 
system, algebra as far as quadratics, Euclid’s geometry, and plane 
and spherical trigonometry. Latitude and longitude for making 
. maps and the sextant for the mariner’s use were also added. To 
medicine, they brought the works of Galen and Hippocrates and 
their own knowledge of medical herbs and drugs. The debt of the 
Western world to the Arabs has not been fully recognized. 

Medieval Science. Pure science was greatly hindered by scho- 
lasticism, but out of scholasticism the modern scientific spirit 
developed. Desire to understand, systemize, and elaborate served 
as a foundation stone of pure science, as a prerequisite to the work' 
of Galileo, Descartes, and Newton. A strong impetus to general 

intellectual progress came from the popular demand for intelligent 
‘explanations of commonplace things. Thomas Aquinas, a scho- 


lastic, contended that “The prime author and mover of the : 


universe is intelligence.” He was not concernéd about predicting’ 
the future and controlling nature but about understanding and 
contemplation rather than description and control. Roger Bacon 
(d. 1294) attacked what he considered to be the basic weakness of 
scholasticism. He insisted that firsthand knowledge was the sole 
authority. He deplored the. hold that Aristotle had over the 
cultural world. “If I had my way,” he declared, “I should burn 
all the books of Aristotle for the study 'of them can only lead to 
loss of time, produce error, and increase ignorance." He reversed 
the scholastic's order of procedure and advocated “knowledge of 
the creator through knowledge of the created world." In theory; 
he urgently suggested the use of laboratory investigation in place 
of complete dependence upon the works of Aristotle. 

Modern scientific methods had their first enthusiast in Dr. 
Vesalius of Padua, who in 1543 declared, “It is necessary to chal- 
` lenge every past authority and be grounded only by facts." Medi- 


eval science was primitive when compared: with later periods. . 


Scientific procedure was in its infancy and laboratory equipment 
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was lacking almost entirely. Even Roger Bacon had no laboratory 
equipment of any note. Scientists generally believed the earth to 
be round. Astrology and alchemy occupied the attention of many 
of the thinkers. Alchemy, although basically wrong in tneory, 
served as the foundation for chemistry. Some knowledge of metal- 
lurgy, pottery making, and glassmaking was gained through 
alchemists’ experiments. The study of medicine was revived and 
transmitted into western Europe by the Arabs. Gynecology, 
obstetrics, and ophthalmology were introduced at the University 
of Salerno. 

Inventions. The most impressive evidence of the extent of 
scientific progress in the Middle Ages is found in the inventions. 
The inventive spirit of the time can be traced to Roger Bacon, who 
predicted airplanes, horseless carriages, and oarless boats. These 
were dreams to him, but things just as revolutionary were produced 
in his time. It would be difficult to find anything with a more 
lasting importance than the discovery of gunpowder, the compass, 
the lens, and the printing press. The printing press did more than 
any of the others in aiding the development and the perpetuation 


` of learning. 


In our day, with the profusion of printed matter, it is difficult 
to imagine a time when a small library was worth a fortune. 
Cosimo de Medici employed 45 copyists for nearly two years, in 
order to produce 200 volumes for his library. John Gutenberg 
probably invented the movable type about 1455. Frederic Harri- 
son gives the following estimate of Gutenberg: “We place Guten- 
berg amongst the small list of the unique and special benefactors 
of mankind, in the sacred choir of those whose work transformed 
the conditions of life, whose work, once done, could never be 
repeated." Paper was used extensively in Europe by the 15th 
century. This provided the printing press with a cheap material, 
and books were reduced in price from what they-had been when 
they were produced on parchment of vellum. It has been estimated! 
that, by r500, about 9,000,000 books were in circulation in Europe. 


9. LITERATURE 


Decline of Latin as the Medium of Expression. Latin was 
recognized generally as the language of learning during the Middle 
1 Preserved Smith, Age of the Reformation, 9. D 
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Ages. Writers imitated the Roman classics in the style of Ovid, 
Horace, Vergil, and Cicero. Outstanding writers, such as Guibert 
of Nogent, Matthew Paris, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, 
and Roger Bacon wrote in Latin, which was the official language 
of the church and was preferred in the royal courts. Vernacular 
languages gradually replaced Latin as the most important medium 
of expression. Medieval Latin had degenerated from its classical 
form. More than a thousand years of usage had naturally brought 
about many changes. Classical Latin was not adaptable as a com- 
mon means of expression, although it was still used by scholars in 
medieval universities. The language of the scholar was not the 
language of the people, and for general literature a medium of 
expression that could be understood had to be developed. 

Origin of Modern Languages. Local traditions and stories 
were written in some other language than Latin, because they were 
written for general consumption. There are extant poems of nearly 
400 troubadours of the 12th and 13th centuries. This literature is 
indicative of the development of language groups that were 
combinations of local dialects and the existing remnants of Latin. 
The Romance group includes what we now refer to as French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Rumanian. Each of these was 
made up of a number of different dialects, which were only gradu- 
ally amalgamated. There was a general acceptance, in most 
countries, of one dialect. Modern French developed from a dialect 
in northern France, langue d’oil; and Spanish came from the dialect 
used in Castile. The Germanic, or Teutonic, classification includes 
German, Dutch, English, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, and 
Flemish. While these are freer from Latin influence than are the 
Romance languages, it was still discernible in them. Modern 
English can be traced to Low-German dialects, the best known 
today being written in so-called Anglo-Saxon. It did not appear 
until the time of Chaucer at the close of the 14th century. Slavic, 
the third important group of languages in Europe, is more closely 
related to Greek than to Latin and includes Russian, Polish, 
Bulgarian, and Czech. In addition to the language groups men- 
tioned, there are many others, which are difficult to classify. 
Europe of today has a score of nations, among whose inhabitants 
some 60 different languages are spoken. 

Troubadours and Minnesingers. Much of medieval literature ' 
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existed in song and story long before it appeared in written form: 
Professional wanderers and singers, the troubadours in France and 
the minnesingers in Germany, traveled from place to place, re- 
citing stories to the accompaniment of a musical instrument. The 
Chanson de Roland describes an incident, at the time of Charle- 
magne, in which: Roland lost his life fighting the Basques in the 
Pyrenees Mountains. The so-called Arthurian cycle contains a 
great variety of legends centering about King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table. These stories of bravery, love affairs, 
and folklore are among the most famous of their kind. They were 
sung by wandering minstrels for generations. Sir Thomas Malory 
preserved them in his Morte d' Arthur, and Tennyson retold them 
in his Idylls of the King. Walter von der Vogelweide and Wolfram 
von Eschenbach (early 13th century) were two of the great 
minnesingers who are given credit for Unter den Linden and 
Parzifal, respectively. Tristan, by Gottfried von Strassburg, is a 
classic in epic romances. : 

Medieval Literature. Medieval authors and their works make 
an impressive list. Nibelungenlied, by an unknown German poet, 
relates the story of Siegfried and Kriemhild, a demigod hero and 
a queen goddess, whose adventures are connected with the invasion 
of the Huns in the sth century. Two outstanding Anglo-Saxon 
works have come to our attention— Beowulf, of the 7th century, 
and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Beowulf was written in England, 
but the héro and the scene of action were taken from Denmark. 
Beowulf slew Grendel, a monster, half demon and half bear, who 
threatened to destroy the whole army of Hrothgar, the King of 
Denmark. It is a gripping story of dragons, monsters, and super- 
natural powers. The spirit and content are pagan, although it was 
later: given a Christian veneer. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle covers 
more than 300 years of history following the reign of King Alfred. 
It was the first important work in medieval vernacular historical 
writing. 

Modern English begins with Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (14th 

' century), which is followed by Langland's The Vision of Piers 
Plowman. These are both plain stories about plain people. The 
Canterbury Tales gives an excellent picture of life in r4th-century 
England. The story concerns a group of pilgrims of every sort 
and description, who undertook a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
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Thomas a Becket at Canterbury. Langland's work is a protest 
against the abuses of the feudal lords. Spain contributed its 
national epic in Poema del Cid, the story of the deeds of a Spanish 
soldier in the wars against the Moors (12th century). 

Ruskin referred to Dante (1265-1321) as “representing in 
perfect balance the imaginative, the moral, and the intellectual 
faculties, all at their highest.” His Divina Commedia, or Divine 
Comedy, defies comparison with other works of its kind, standing 
alone and supreme in beauty of expression and in depth of feeling. 
It describes a dream journey through hell, purgatory, and paradise, 
with the purpose of opening to its readers a vision to direct one 
from wretchedness to blessedness. The Divine Comedy, both as a 
literal narrative and as an allegory, demands profound study. 


“Brother, the quality of love constrains our will, 
And lets us only wish for what we have, 
And thirst for nothing more. 
If we should wish to be up higher than 
We are, our wills would be at discord 
With his will, who put us here, 
And that within these circles cannot be, 
Since to live to Love is here necessity, 
If you consider well Love’s nature. 
Rather it is the law of this life beatific 
To keep ourselves within the Will Divine, 
So that our several wills shall make but one. 
And so, being as we are, from sphere to sphere 
Throughout this realm, gives joy to all the realm 
And to our King, who makes our wills like His, 
And His will is our peace.” 


Dante wrote in his native tongue, Italian, which to this day 
remains essentially the language which he perfected. 

Historical Works. Some notable historical works were ,pro- 
duced in the Middle Ages. Although most of them are not very’ 
accurate, they are important in the development of historiography. 
Greogory of Tours (538-594) wrote Ten Books of Frankish History, . 
covering a period of the Merovingian dynasty Einhard (770- 
840), in his Life of Charlemagne, and Joinville (1224-1319), in his — 
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Life of St. Louis, head the list of biographers; they were pioneers 
in this type of work. Geoffroi de Villehardouin (1160-1213 ?), the 
first historian to use the vernacular tongue of northern France, 
wrote The Conquest of Constantinople, one of the most important 
historical works of the Middle Ages. Bede's (672—735) Ecclesiastical 
History of the English Nation, written in Latin, was the most out- 
standing historical work produced between the 7th and the 12th 
century. Bede was careful and thorough, giving long quotations 
and stating the sources of most of his information. When he wrote 
from hearsay, he frankly said so. 

Importance of Vernacular Language. The importance of Latin 
in the development of culture is beyond question. An integral part 
of learning in the Middle Ages, it became an essential basis for 
many modern languages. Although it has lost importance as à 
medium of expression, it is still used in designating legal and 
scientific terms. Nevertheless, the rise of vernacular languages is 
a significant step in the emergence of modern civilization. Classical 
Latin was never a language for the masses, and to a degree it 
outlived its usefulness. It belonged to the Middle Ages. Vernacular 
literature was a significant psychological factor in destroying 
medieval culture. It aided materially in the development of 
national consciousness through undermining the feudal order and 
the universal church. Vernacular languages provided an important 
element for political unity in the national state. The rise of the. 
national state is one of the most significant developments in modern 
history. 


19. THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


Aim of Medieval Civilization. The predominant aim of the 
Middle Ages was to establish harmony between the individual and 
society. Society was a hierarchy of orders, ranging from servitude 
at the bottom to the aristocracy at the top. Man was a member 
of one of the groups, not by choice, put by divine interference 
from which he had no appeal. Unity in all things—social, religious, ' 

' political, and economic—was considered to be the ultimate goal. 
Reverence for authority and centralization account for much of 
the tyranny so evident in all the organizations. There was no 
room for difference of opinion; the fundamental truth was estab- 
lished by a force beyond human power. The chief function of the 
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officers in the church was to weed out heretics and punish them. 
To doubt the teachings of the church, for example, was treason 
against God. Murder, by comparison, was a minor offense. In 
spite of this aim, medieval civilization was marked with com- 
plexity and confusion, as all transition periods are. The gradual 
discarding of classical civilization and the setting of the stage for 
the drama of modern civilization is evident in the Middle Ages. 
The Middle Ages can be called truthfully the formative period 
of modern history. Many of the things that we accept as modern 
had their origin then. It was the period in which Byzantine civili- 
zation flourished and in which much of the culture of the East 


was passed on to the West, where it took on a new vitality and’ 


blossomed in the Renaissance. Upon the ruins of the Roman 
Empire, political institutions developed that bear a close resem- 
blance to the modern state. The centralization of government in 
the hands of monarchs and the rise of nationalism and of patriotism 
formed the basis of present-day political institutions. No single 
organization in the present age is more prominent than the national 
state. 

No force in our time is more far-reaching than patriotism. 
Nationalism, as much as any single cause, aided in ending the medi- 
eval and introducing the modern. The appearance of the domestic 
system in manufacturing, the rise of capitalism and the middle 
'class, the decay of the guilds and of the manor, and the decline of 
serfdom presaged a new economic and social order. The decline of 


the mondpolistic power of the medieval church enabled the progress | 


of more liberal ideas in thought and in action. 

The invention of printing provided a means for the spread and 
preservation of cultural pursuits. The university was another 
institution that the Middle Ages bequeathed to the modern world. 
Modern science was first championed and its foundation was first 
laid in this period. Voyages of discovery opened a new world for 
adventure and exploration. The beginnings of colonial and com- 
mercial expansion, which is so much a part of our daily program, 
were in evidence. Our religion, philosophy, education, science, 
languages, art, and government grew out of the Middle Ages 
through a a2 process of development. Although: born in that 
period, they were not typical of it. Their appearance marked the 
beginning of modern times. 
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LINE OF TIME 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


520. 
527--Justinian, Emperor in East 


570 


62 623--The Hegira (Mohammed's Flight) 


670 


118--Golden Age of Chinese Literature , 
132--Battle of Tours 


12 


7170 
800--Charlemagne, Emperor of Holy Roman Empire 
820. e j 

843--Treaty of Verdun 


| 870 871--Beginning of reign of Alfred the Great in England 


92 
970 


1066--Norman Conte rand 
1070 1073--Gregory VII Muss Pope) 


1086--Salisbury Oath 
: 1096--First Crusade 


) 3 
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1120- 
' 
1170 1167--Formation of Lombard League 


1206--Jenghiz Khan, Chief of Mongols 


1220 1215--Magna Charta 
, 1224--Birth of Thomas Aquinas 


1240--Birth of Cimabue 


1270 1265--First English Parliament 
—|- 1280--Visit of Marco Polo to China 


1295--Model Parliament in England 
1320. 


Review Questions 


. “The Middle Ages was the formative period for modern history.” Explain 
. Define the “Dark Ages.” Why has it been misinterpreted? 
. Describe German government, law, and society. 
. What outstanding contributions did the Germans make? 
. How did the Catholic Church continue the traditions of the Roman 
Empire? 
6. Describe the origin of the Roman Catholic Church. Discriminate between 
' Christianity as a religious culture and the church as an institution. 
7. Why did Rome become the center of the church? 
8. How did the church decline in the rsth century? 
9. Define and show the influence of scholasticism. 
10. Describe a medieval university. Contrast with the modern university. 
11. Characterize medieval literature. 
12. Is there any connection between literature in the vernacular and the rise 
of nationalism? Explain. 
13. Why was Charlemagne called the first modern man? 
14. Why did the Frankish government fail? 
15. Define the personal and land elements in fedualism. 
16. What was the importance of chivalry? 
17. Define nationalism and show how it originated. 
18. Account for the rise of towns in the Middle Ages. 
19. Characterize medieval trade. 
20. Describe Romanesque and Gothic art. 
21. Account for the conflict between the church and the state. What were the 
results ? 
22. What were the causes and results of the crusades? 
23. Define and show the i importance of monasticism. Contrast the eastern 
and western varicties. 
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24. What were the important features of the Orthodox religion? Compare and 
contrast with, Rome. 

25. Account for the survival of the Roman Empire in the East. 

26. What contributions did the Arabs make? 

27. Give the main characteristics of Mohammedanism. Contrast with Roman 
Catholicism. k 

28. Define: penance, transubstantiation, secular clergy, regular clergy, 
sacraments, allegory, vernacular, excommunication, flying buttress, schism, terra 
cotta, and humanism. 

29. Identify: Edit of Milan, Council of Nicaea, Holy Roman Empire, Hugh 
Capet, Gregory the Great, Gregory of Tours, Koran, Islam, Saracen, iconoclastic 


- controversy, Strasbourg oath, Holy Inquisition, Gratian, St. Francis of Assisi, : 


Francis Bacon, Abélard, Marco Polo, Albigenses; Wycliffe, Roger Bacon, Hanse- 
atic League, Babylonian captivity, Gutenberg, compurgation, Attila, Danelaw, 
Domitian, Petrine doctrine, doctrine of apostolic succession, Adrianople, St. 
Sophia Hegira, Kaaba, Omar Kh: 4m, Genghis Khan, Taj Mahal, Mayors 
of the Palace, fief, chivalry, Boer and craft guilds, Donatello, Urban II, 
Benedictine Rule, Cluny, Ambrose, City of God, Groot, Thomas Aquinas, 
Petrarch, Chanson de Roland, and Dante. $ 


Problems 


1. Find out all you can about money and banking in the Middle Ages. Indi- 
cate the trends that developed into modern methods. Can you see any present- 
day monetary theories that might be called a reversion to the medieval? 

2. Draw a plan of a medieval manor, putting in as many details as possible. 

3. How did the RÜman Catholic Church function as a political institution? 
What effect did this have on the national state? on the church?, 
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CHAPTER VII 


. The Development of National 
Cultures, 1500-1789 


I. EVIDENCES OF A NEW AGE 


Transition. There were evidences of a changed order in the 
history of Western civilization by the beginning of the 16th century. 
Conditions that have been classified as medieval were, disappear- 
ing and much that could be recognized as modern gradually 
appeared. Both the new and the old existed side by side. The former 
gained supremacy over the latter so slowly that only through the 
perspective of years were changes discernible. The decline of 
feudalism, of the influence of the nobility, of the importance of the 
guild system, and of the influence of the church enabled man to. 
think and act more freely. Of the many things that aided in the 
transformation of human society two were of particular importance 
—the crusades and the voyages of exploration and discovery. 


1. THE CRUSADES 


The Occasion for the Crusades. From the end of the 11th cen- 
tury to the close of the 13th century, great numbers of crusaders 
left their homes in western Europe, traveling eastward to rescue 
the Holy Land from the infidel Turks. The significance of the word 

„crusade is derived from the example of Christ in “taking the cross,” 
a practice started by members of the First Crusade. The occasion 
for the crusades was the advance of the Seljuk Turks, recent con- 
verts to Mohammedanism, i in the Near East. The eastern emperor 
was defeated in the battle of Manzikert, and Constantinople was 
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threatened. The Byzantines appealed to Pope Urban II for assist- 
ance. At the Council of Clermont (1095), Pope Urban called for a 
great crusade of Christians to rescue the Holy Lands. In 1096, he 
appealed to the Franks: “Enter upon the road to the Holy Sepul- 
cher; wrest the land from the wicked race and subject it to 
yourselves." 

The Crusading Spirit. The original impetus back of the cru- 
sades was undoubtedly religious. Following Pope Urban's appeal, 
there was an avalanche of religious enthusiasm. “Tt is the will of 
God" shouted the people, in response to Urban's eloquent call. 
Many of the leaders and a large percentage of the followers were 
prompted to take action because of purely idealistic motives. 
Nevertheless, there were many others who accepted the invitation 
for selfish reasons. While great numbers believed that they were 
serving Christ in the most sacred cause, some went for the sake of 
adventure and plunder, and others in order to escape punishment 
and bondage. Nobles had their eyes on valuable lands in Syria, 
merchants saw the opportunity for trade, thieves sought an escape 
from justice, and debtors believed that they could evade their 
obligations through participation in the holy enterprise. Besides 
these, common riffraff and outright adventurers joined the 
procession. 

The church offered every inducement: forgiveness of sin, pro- 
tection of property, and spiritual blessings. The embodiment of 
the medieval ideal of Christian service was apparent in the crusades. 
The prevailing interest in salvation and the prospect of forgiveness 
of sin, both of which participation in a crusade allegedly ensured, 
were strong motivating influences. f 

The Crusades. Prompted by a variety of impulses—good and 
evil, spiritual and materialistic, economic and social—all classes 
participated. Kings, princes, bishops, noblemen, the wealthy, beg- 
gars, old men, children, women, and dashing knights joined in the 
holy war. The First Crusade was the only one to fulfill its major 
objective. Three groups of enthusiasts—one led by the Count of 
Toulouse, a second by Godfrey and Baldwin, and a third composed 
of French and Normans—captured Jerusalem in 1099. The feudal 
which they established, lasted until 
1187, when Saladin, one of the most capable Moslem leaders, 
reconquered the holy - city- This prompted the Third Crusade. 
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Although three kings participated—Frederick Barbarossa of Ger- 
many, Richard the Lionhearted of England, and Philip Augustus 
of France—lack of cooperation led to failure. The Fourth Crusade 
(1202) is a demonstration of how the great religious ideal of the 
earlier attempts had degenerated. Owing largely to the influence 
of Venetian merchants, the crusaders attacked Constantinople and 
captured the city (1204). The sacred altar of St. Sophia was 
smashed and looted. 

Although numerous further efforts were made by the crusaders 
during the succeeding century, only the Children’s Crusade (1212) 
needs particular mention. It was one of the most unfortunate epi- 
sodes in this entire period. Pious individuals who were disgusted 
with the efforts of warriors and statesmen in the various attempts to 
regain the Holy Lands decided to send children, with the hope that 
they might accomplish what adults had failed.to do. No doubt, they 
relied for divine inspiration on the Biblical passage, “A little child 
shall lead them.” A French shepherd boy named Stephen rallied 
30,000 children to follow him, with the promise that God would 
lead them and open a path through the sea, as he had done formerly 
for the Israelites. Another company of 20,000 was led by a young- 
ster called Nicholas. Both attempts resulted in complete failure. 
Thousands died of exposure or in shipwreck, and others were 
captured and sold into slavery. P 

Importance of the Crusades. Fhe Roman Catholic Church 
gained some prestige from the earlier crusades, but it is doubtful 
whether any permanent good results were derived. Certainly, the 
effort to keep the infidel Turk out of the Holy Land ended in a 
dismal failure; Islam continued to spread. It is certain that the 
religious results of the crusades were insignificant compared with the 
intellectual, the economic, and the social outcome. The crusades 
helped significantly in bringing to an end the long period of isola- 
tion and stagnation in the West. To have brought thousands of 
them a new horizon was, in itself, a notable accomplishment. The 
people in the western part of Europe had lived in segregation for 
centuries., Generation after generation stayed on in one locality, 
without any appreciable contact with the outside world. Such a life 
was not conducive to progress of any kind. The small community 
was a spiritual and physical world in itself, oblivious of anything 


| 


people out of an isolated, feudal existence, and to have opened for - 
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outside its own limited domain. This manorial solitude was broken 
up when those who went on the crusadés acquired new ideas and 
met strange people. Those who returned had a broader intellectual 
horizon and were no longer satisfied to live a dreary life in an iso- 
lated community. 

Commerce followed the trail of the crusaders. Some of the more 
materialistic-minded among them bargained with the heathen for 
merchandise. Silks, sugar, spices, new plants, new fruits, cotton, 
muslin, drugs, precious stones; and glass were brought back and sold 
in the ready markets of France; Germany, and England. Scholars 
were attracted by the culture of the East. The scientific works of 
Aristotle, Arabic numerals, algebra, the mariner’s compass, and 
paper were introduced in the West as a result of discoveries made 
by the crusaders. New points of view, gained from contacts with 
other people, tended to weaken the hold of the church on the minds 
of men. The prevailing medieval belief that the church and the 
Christian religion embodied all that was worth while in life and 
provided the necessary preparation for eternity was challenged by 
men fresh from their experiences and contacts with the realities of 
another civilization. The lessening of the autocratic power of the 
church over the intellectual life of the people was a necessary pre- 
requisite to the revival of learning in the West. Finally, it can be 
said that the crusades contributed extensively to the introduction 
of new ideas and to the tearing down of old orders, which made the 


Renaissance possible. 


2 EXPLORATIONS 


Beginnings. Voyages of exploration, which followed shortly 
after the crusades, are further evidences of the desire of the people 
to broaden their mental outlook. They were spurred on by the 
initial success that accompanied the crusades and by the prospects 
of new and more lucrative markets. The Mediterranean was the 
limit of the known world to the people living in ancient times, but 
gradually the more venturesome extended their activities beyond 
the bounds of that great inland sea to the vast expanse of the 
Atlantic Ocean. Mediterranean cities ceased to hold a monopoly 
on world trade. Civilization passed from an inland-sea stage to an 
oceanic stage. Sailors turned their ships both toward the Americas 


and toward the Far East. 
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Impetus to: Travel. Trade, excepting that which was confined 


to the western Mediterranean, was monopolized by the Moslems | 


until the 11th century. Italian traders gradually made inroads 
until they gained possession of some of the profitable commerce 
with the cities of Egypt and Syria. The Moslems, continuing to 
bring products from the Orient, sold them to Italian merchants, 
who carried them to their home ports. Europeans made a few 
penetrations into the Orient. The writings of Marco Polo induced 
many to follow in his footsteps. Stories about new lands found their 
way into western Europe; the Northmen, it was reported, had dis- 
covered a vast country far to the westward, and this led venture- 
some sailors to make plans for finding it. The impetus to trade and 
travel that manifested itself in the 16th century was due primarily 
to the demands of trade and of religion. Europeans were in need of 
more produce to support a growing population. There was a short- 
age of spices, drugs, cotton, gold, silver, and precious stones. 
Commerce from the Far East came to Europe through three major 
routes—the southern route following the Red Sea and proceeding 
overland to the Nile and northern Egypt, the middle course pass- 
ing through the Persian Gulf and up the Euphrates River to Syria 
and the Black Sea coast, and the northern one cutting across 
central Asia to the Caspian and Black seas. All these routes were 
both dangerous and difficult. The expense and hazards of the 
voyage led to a search for an all-water route to the East, about the 
same time that Christian priests and monks manifested an eager- 
ness to carry the Christian religion to foreign lands. As a result, 
merchants and missionaries traveled together to the uttermost 
parts of the world. 

Growth of Geographical Knowledge. Several books on travel 


appeared in the 14th century. 4 Merchant’s Handbook, written by 4 | 


Florentine, described all the known trade routes between the 
western part of Europe and the Far East. Secrets of the F aithful 


Crusader, written by a Venetian, told about Asiatic cities. Other, 


books on travel, including the Far East, the Holy Lands, and 
Africa, found their way into the hands of many Europeans, long 
before Columbus started his voyage that resulted in the discovery 
of America. Stories and wondrous tales were numerous. Specula- 
tions about lands with fabulous wealth were limitless. Search for 


the elixir of life led those fearful of the approach of old age to under- 
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take hazardous voyages. Pious churchmen faced the wilds of 
uncharted lands to spread religion. Travel was the topic of con- 
versation for those who stayed at home. Sir Thomas More in his 
Utopia visualized the establishment of an ideal state where the 
contaminating influence of the old order would be lacking. Amerigo 
Vespucci wrote an account of his voyages that stimulated interest 
in the Americas. Bacon in his New Atlantis dreamed of a civilization’ 
controlled by science, further advanced than anything that existed 
in Europe. Actual geographical knowledge was limited. In 130, 
Ptolemy had constructed a map of the world which, while it was 
inaccurate, furnished a stimulus to adventurers. He misled some 
through making the degree too long and figuring the circumference 
of the world 5,000 miles too short. Upon this map, the distance from 
western Europe to eastern Asia looked small. During most of the 
Middle Ages, geography was dominated by theology. The earth 
was presented as flat and the uncharted seas were described as 
filled with fabulous monsters. These stories were discarded gradu- 
ally, and by the close of the Middle Ages books appeared that 
depicted the earth as a sphere. Finally, the introduction of the 
mariner’s compass, the improvement in shipbuilding, and increased 
accuracy in map making made possible voyages that would have 
been out of the qtfestion in earlier times. ; 

The Voyages. Portugal ranked foremost among the powers as a 
pioneer in discovery and exploration. Located in the extreme south- 
western part of Europe; with little prospect of successfully compet- 
ing with the Italians for trade in the Mediterranean, the Portuguese 
ventured out into the Atlantic Ocean. At first, they followed the 
African coast line southward, hoping to establish an all-water route 
to India and China. Prince Henry, styled the Navigator (1394- 
1460), established a school for navigators. Under his patronage, 
learned geographers and sailors came to teach the Portuguese. | 
Portuguese sailor, Vasco da Gama, sailed around Africa to India in 
1497. By the 16th century, Portuguese ships made regular trips to 
the Far East, returning with valuable cargoes. Portuguese mer- 
chantmen established trading posts in Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, 
China, and Japan. 

Portugal was not the only country interested in explorations. 
Spain, England, Holland, and France joined in the enterprise. By 
the middle of the 16th century, travel to the Americas and Asia 
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had become well established. Columbus (1446?-1506) discovered 
America in 1492. John Cabot was commissioned by the king of 
England in 1497 “to seek out, discover, and find whatsoever iles, 
countries, regions, or provinces of the heathen and infidels, which 
before this time have been unknown to all Christians.” Magellan, 
a Portuguese captain, in 1519 started a successful voyage around 
the world. A new world of venture and economic lure attracted the 
attention of the peoples of western Europe. A new age dawned. 


3. THE RENAISSANCE 


Meaning of Renaissance. « Renaissance is a collective term used 
to include all the intellectual changes that were in evidence at the 
close of the Middle Ages and at the beginning of modern times. 
'The intellectual revival was stimulated by the crusades and the 
explorations. It was manifested in an interest in the past and a 
desire for understanding the present. Perhaps its greatest attribute 
was the development of that inquisitiveness which is necessary to 
intellectual progress. Interest in what earlier civilizations had con- 
tributed was great, and the classics were revived. It should be 
remembered that they had never been completely neglected, even 
in the darkest days of the Middle Ages. Latin was used in the serv- 
ices of the Romans Catholic Church and Greek was used in the 
services of the Greek Church. The works of Aristotle, Vergil, 
Seneca, and Boethius were studied in medieval universities as early 
as the 13th century. Medieval Christians studied classical literature 
and philosophy and utilized Graeco-Roman architecture in the 
construction of their churches. The medieval attitude toward the 
classics was utilitarian Such, however, was not the spirit of 
the Renaissance. Classical culture appealed, not merely because it 
supplied useful information, but also because of a genuine interest 
and enjoyment that the admirer found in it. 

The Renaissance included much that was not found in art and 
literature. In economic life, the simple agricultural ways of the 
manor were altered by commerce and industry: In social relation- 
ship, the manor, the nobleman's castle, and the bishop's palace gave 
way to the crowded and busy towns. There was a new political 
consciousness manifested in the decline of the papacy and the 
empire. Nationalisín came into prominence. Astronomy, physi- 
ology, and medicine were investigated with sound scientific 
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procedure, instead of by the old method of theological scholasti- 
cism. The decline of the church and the inroads of science on theolo 
ical scholasticism paved the way for the Reformation. Man was 
the process of making a fundamental change in his attitude towa 
himself and the world in which he lived. This point of view i 
commonly called Humanism. The Humanists were interested pri- 
marily in classical literature, but the effect of this interest was more 
than a revival of the study of the Greek and Latin languages. 
focused attention on things of this world—an exaltation of hu 
nature. The natural, the human, and the sensual were given pres 
cedence over the ascetical, the supernatural, and the theological. ^ 

Means by Which the Renaissance Was Started. To determine the 
forces that actually put the Renaissance into operation is difficult, 
Tt was more evident in some places than in others and, even whe 
it was most manifest, it represented the thoughts and actions 
only a small percentage of the people. Certain leaders stand o 
in retrospect. Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas; 
St. Frahcis of Assisi, Cimabue, and Dante— moving spirits of the 
new.era—lived in the 13th century. The scientific spirit, a religious 
enlightenment, a new technique in art and architecture, and a new _ 
type of literature served as a background for the Renaissance 
proper. Petrarch (1304-1374) was an enthusiastic student of Latin ^ 
because of its style and form. He had a tremenduous intellectual 
influence, not only in Florence, his home, but also throughout 
Europe. He enjoyed the patronage of Pope Clement VI, Emperor 
Charles IV, the King of Naples, and many others. Petrarch fou 
copies of some of Cicero’s orations that had beén lost. This di 
covery he termed the happiest moment of his life. Scholars, throu 
their teachings, spread interest in the classics. Chrysoloras (la 
14th century) wrote a Greek grammar and lectured to students 
Florence. 

Wealthy and influential individuals became patrons of the new 
movement, King Francis I of France invited Italian classic 
scholars to his country to train Frenchmen in the “new learning. 
Henry VIII of England, Charles V of Spain, Sigismund I of Pola 
and Christian II of Denmark encouraged scholars to come to the 
courts. Princess Elizabeth of England, daughter of Henry VIL 
enjoyed reading Plato in the original; and at sixteen, she co! 
speak French, Italian, Greek, and Latin. The Medici family 
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Florence, the doges of Venice, and some of the popes of the Roman. 
Catholic Church offered protection and money to struggling stu- 
dents and artists. The Medici spent large sums of money for old 
manuscripts and established in Florence an academy devoted to 
the study of Platonic philosophy. Nicholas V (1447) began thé now 
famous collection of manuscripts in the Vatican and hired Valla 
(1407-1457), a famous scholar, who exposed many false claims of 
the church. Leo X (d. 1521) was a patron of art, music, and classical 
literature. The printing press was of inestimable value in encourag- 
ing learning, and the invention of movable type for printing (1450) 
was one of the most significant factors in the preservation and 
popularization of information. The supply of books was increased 
greatly; in one year (of the 16th century), more than 24,000 copies 
of one of Erasmus’s books were printed. Besides, printing was 
more accurate than copying by hand and, as a consequence, booke 
were more dependable. 

The Spread of the Renaissance. As the preceding paragraph 
indicates, the Renaissance began in Italy. Italy, because of its 
location, was the logical place. The trade and commerce of Italian 
merchants had concentrated there most of the wealth of western 
Europe. Ideas soon spread to other countries, and national cultures, 
which were closely associated with political developments, arose. 
The golden age of the Italian Renaissance ended in the first quarter 
of the 16th century, with the death of Pope Leo X. The spark of 
culture that was the spirit of Humanism had crossed the Alps into 
Germany, into France, and into England. By the second half of the 
15th century, cultural activities were slowiy gaining ground in 
Germany. Agricola (1443-1485) was appointed professor of classi- 
cal literature at Heidelberg University. According to Erasmus, “he 
was the first to bring us out of Italy a breath of higher culture.” 
Reuchlin (1455-1522) was the first great German scholar of the 
classics. In Germany, as subsequent history reveals, the revival of 
learning was unproductive in art and literature. The Germans 
attempted to connect Humanism and theology and to instill the 
spirit of reform into classical learning. This had its consummation 
in Luther’s conflict with the papacy. 4 

The intellectual revival began to manifest itself in France at the 
beginning of the 16th century. Charles VIII led a French army into 
Naples, where he made contacts with the learning of Italy. Several 
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important scholars, including Erasmus, were attracted to Paris, 
where they taught at the University. Chaucer was a leader in the 
cultural revival in England. Oxford and Cambridge universities, 
especially Oxford, were centers of cultural activity. John Colet 
(1466-1517), a religious enthusiast, sought the regeneration of 
religion from the allegorical interpretation of medieval theology. 
He established at St. Paul’s a grammar school, which was put under 
secular management. Numerous schools of the kind were founded 
until, by the beginning of the 17th century, there were 270 in 
England. 


a. THE RENAISSANCE IN ART 


Manner of Approach. Following the consideration of the 
Renaissance in general terms, specific reference should be made to 
the progress in art, literature, and science. Space does not permit a 
discussion of Renaissance art in any detail, and a mere list- of 
painters and their works is of no value in a study of this kind. We 
shall not attempt particular consideration of the methods used or 
of.the interrelationship of schools, nor shall we undertake to evalu- 
ate the individual works; but our aim will be to show how art was 
one aspect af the Renaissance as a whole, and how it was a reflection 
of the period in which it was produced. 

The Background. Throughout the Middle Ages ana well into 
the Renaissance, art was dominated very largely by the Christian 
church. Christian art in the early period was tender and humane. 
Christ was depicted as a good shepherd, often as carrying a lamb on 


His shoulders. However, organized theology had a devastating: 


effect on art, which became a vehicle of dogma. The church patron- 
ized art on condition that it be symbolic of moral virtues and 
mysteries of the faith. The aim was not to express an ideal or to 
portray a scene but to make the work appear to be something 
sacred in itself. There was a tendency on the part of churchmen to 
widen the breach between art and life, to recoil in horror from 
realism, the human body, and the whole external world. Under 
such restrictions, art tended to become hard, conventional, and 
grotesque. The spirit of Humanism sought a simpler and more 
restrained art than what had been typical of the Middle Ages. 
There was an adoption of classical art forms for Christian uses. 


The artistic revival in Italy began with a reaction against the 
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domination of the Byzantine tradition. Cimabue (1240-1302) and 
Giotto (1276-1337), already referred to in Medieval art, really 
paved the way for the establishment of a new school. Giotto, in 
particular, had a sense of humor, a love for the realistic, and a 
knack for combining homely incidents with religious themes. He 
took a long step from the formalized technique of previous painting 
toward a purer form of naturalism. Painting was less influenced by 
classical works than were architecture and sculpture. Paintings of 
ancient Greece and Rome were scarce, and the artists of the Renais- 
sance had an opportunity to be original. The spirit of Humanism 
prevailed in painting, but the subject matter was distinctly 
Christian 

Early Renaissance Painters. Renaissance: painting bloomed 
most profusely in Italy. Here it received its original impetus and 
became most representative of the spirit of the Renaissance. A 
number of painters hold a prominent place in the pre-Renaissance 
period, but they are overshadowed by the brilliance of Raphael and 
Leonardo da Vinci. Fra Angelico (1387-1455) was an inspirational 
painter whose aim was to express “the beautitude of God’s elect 
who pass through temptation and persecution to that utter peace of 
Heaven which the world can neither give nor take away."! His 
theme was limited and he had little power of characterization. 
Masaccio (1401-1428) added much to the perfecting of the tech- 
nique of painting. He recognized that it was primarily an imitation 
of natural objects, which through careful study he could reproduce 
with naturalness, vivacity, and reality. He introduced naturalism 
into painting in the same way that Donatello introduced it into 
sculpture. 

Benozzo Gozzoli (1420-1497) at first was a close associate of 
Fra Angelico, and Fra Filippo Lippi (1406-1469) is thought to have 
been Masaccio’s most gifted pupil. As a background for his pictures, 
Lippi substituted nature for the conventional architectural decora- 
tions. Gozzoli subordinated the religious aspects of his pictures to 
the picturesque. His “Adoration of the Magi,” for example, is a 
veritable panorama of Florentine life of his time. Botticelli (1447- 
1510) reintroduced the influence of the spirit of classicism, which 
gave life and freshness to the Christian tradition in art. He chose 


_ such subjects as “Birth of Venus,” ‘‘Spring,” and “Mars and 


1 Hudson, The Story of the Renaissance, 181. d 
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Venus,” from Greek mythology. Botticelli’s works indicate how 
secular themes were drawn from pagan poets such as Lucretius and 


Vergil, and how secular interests were crowding out old religious > 


conceptions. There was an apparant yearning for the vanished 
beauty that had belonged to the ancient pagan world. The founda- 
tions were laid for the painting of the High Renaissance. Italian | 
painters had brought their art to a plane of realism, retaining a ' 
form prescribed by the church but assuming a radically modified 
character. 

Painting in the High Renaissance. Michelangelo (1475-1564), 
Raphael (1483-1520), and Leonardo da Vinci (1542—1519) are the 
dominant figures among the Renaissance painters. The subject 
matter of these masters was religious, primarily because the church 
was one of the greatest patrons of art. Art, it must be remembered, 
was no longer the submissive handmaid of theology. The Madonna, 
for example, was not merely a female figure * with no limbs beneath 
the róbe,"! but a real woman. : 

Raphael chose the most beautiful women he could find as 
models, with the aim of portraying the beauty of a mother and the 
loveliness of a child. While the spirit of his work was secularized, he 

- achieved a rare blending of devotional feeling with a sense of 
beauty. Although Raphael died at the age of thirty-seven, he 
produced a great number of paintings, of which the most familiar, 
perhaps, is the “Sistine Madonna.” Its beauty of composition and 
its lifelike charm have made it one of the most famous paintings in 
the world. Michelangelo was a supreme individualist. He adored 
beauty and maintained an ideal of purity. His works overstep the 
bounds of conventional restraint. He admired strength and studied 
human anatomy minutely in order to portray it powerfully in his 
works. The magnificent frescoes on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
represent his most brilliant achievement in painting. This work 
contains 145 pictures with 394 figures, some of which are as much 
as 10 feet high. Largeness of conception and of execution character 
izes all his work. Grandeur of design, tragic driving force, and deep 
religious emotion make Michelangelo unique as an artist. He used 
the strong nude male figure as the bearer of certain ideas that he 
intended to convey. $ 


1 Hudson, op. cit., 203. 
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Leonardo, one of the most versatile men of his own or of any 
other time, was artist, poet, musician, and engineer. Of the few 
finished paintings that he left, four are recognized as masterpieces 
of the highest rank. His “Mona Lisa,” whose unfathomable, brood- * 


» (Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 


Fic. 37-—Raphael, “Colonna Madonna.’ 
York.) 


charm, is considered 
traits, in its beauty. 
ly interesting back- 
? is one of 


ing smile has become a symbol of mysterious 
by many to stand without a rival among por 
of posture, grace of fine raiment, and strange 
ground of pools, streams, and crags. “The Last Supper E 
the most notable studies of character in all painting and, even in its 
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present wrecked condition, has impelling beauty. Christ, sur- 
rounded by his disciples, has just announced that one of them will 
betray him. The Master's face is serene, but the psychological effect 
of the charge is plainly written on the face of each disciple, accord- 


Fic. 38.—''Mona Lisa,” by Leonardo da Vinci. (Courtesy, H. S. Lucas, A Short History of 


Civilization.) 
í 


ing to his individual nature. The scene is living drama. The other 
two outstanding paintings that represent this great Florentine— 
“The Virgin of the Rocks” and “The Virgin and Child with Saint 
Anne"—create an impression of lovely mystery and rare inward 


beauty. 
Decline in Painting. Following closely upon the period of the 
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High Renaissance, there was an obvious change in the spirit and 
technique of painting. Artists tried to copy the works of the 
masters, but they were able only to imitate externals and missed 
the spirit of the work. This reveals vividly the character of the 
time. The artists were clever craftsmen, having been trained in 
the schools of their illustrious predecessors ; but the age had lost the 
moral idealism and lofty emotion of the earlier period. The demand 
was for art emphasizing luxury and display, for showy pictures 
dealing with allegorical themes and almost inevitably including 
the nude figure. 

The Venetian School is an excellent example of the seculariza- 
tion of Renaissance art. The paintings reflected the pleasure, the 
voluptuous beauty; and the strongly secular spirit of life in Venice. 
Venetian painting, from the beginning, was freer from mysticism, 
piety, and spiritual aspirations—expressions of the soul of the 

"Catholic Church. Artistic expression in Venice was worldly and 
materialistic. There were paintings of religious subjects, but the 
figures of the men and women were young and' handsome, aglow 
with delight in living. Titian (1477-1576) and Tintoretto (1518- 
1592) were the greatest painters of Venice. Romantic feeling, 
extraordinary skill in «coloring and shading, and the ability to 
portray pageantry ®were marked characteristics of their painting. 
Titian’s mastery of brushwork is unequaled. He produced great 
numbers of paintings on mythological and pastoral themes, as well 
as portraits. The «Assumption of the Virgin,” which is in the Church 
of the Frari, in Venice, was long counted among the most noted 
religious paintings in the world. Both painters were most prolific 
in brilliant canvases. In point of time, they belong to the period 
of the Renaissance; but in spirit and technique they are fore- 
runners of another age. : 

Sculpture. Painting and sculpture were the most important 
aspects of Renaissance art. Many of the observations just made on 
the evolution of painting apply to sculpture as well. In technique, 
the sculptor could rely more closely on classical ‘traditions than 
could the painter, because sculpture was more highly developed in 
classical time and the work was in a state of better preservation. 
Ghiberti (1378-1455) produced his magnificent doors for the 
Baptistery at Florence, which Michelangelo declared “worthy of 
being placed at the entrance to paradise.” Donatello (1386-1466), 
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Fic. 39.—"St. George,” by Donatello, 
(Courtesy, Metropolit 


from a niche in Or San Michele, Florence, 1416. 
an Museum of Art, New York.) 


Da 
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whose early period of intense realism gave way to a more modified 
style under the influence of classic art, exerted, in turn, a far-reach- 
ing influence over the sculpture of after times. The statue of 
St. George, in Florence, is probably his best-known work. Another. 
is the great equestrian “Gattamelata” for Padua. His decorative 
reliefs for the singing gallery of the Cathedral at Florence present 


Fic. 40.—Detail from aW tomb, Florence, by Michelangelo. (Courtesy, Metropolitan. 
Museum of Art, New York.) 


groups of *Young Angels," or dancing children with wings, 
expressing the joyous rhythm of music. They are clothed in gar- 
ments that reveal rather than conceal the form of the body. Luca 
della Robbia (1399-1482), and other gifted members of his family, 
worked in glazed terra cotta and produced decorations noted for 
purity and simplicity. Michelangelo, celebrated for his sculpture 
and architecture as well as for his painting, was more revolutionary 
as a sculptor than as a painter. He considered himself essentially a 
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sculptor. Some of his best work in sculpture was done for the 
Medici family in Florence, the most noted being figures for tombs 
in the Medici Chapel. The gigantic statue of David, in Florence— 
an early work—is a masterpiece of anatomical study and suggests, 
in the massive head, intellectual superiority. The colossal “‘ Moses,” 
made for the tomb of Pope Julius II, has been described as “half 
prize-fighter, half Jupiter.” The “Pietà,” one of his early sculp- 
tures, shows the Virgin seated, holding across her knees the unclad 
form of the crucified Christ. In this group, deep emotion is ex- 
pressed with stirring realism. 

Architecture. There was a decided trend toward classicism in 
Renaissance architecture. The Gothic style, which was essentially 
Christian in origin, was discarded for the arch, the dome, and the 
columns characterizing the Greek and Roman models. In Italy, the 
Gothic had never really taken root, and Rome was the center for 
the early development of Renaissance architecture. Interest in the 


remains of Roman structures was aroused by Brunelleschi (1377288 


1466), who pointed out the virtues of those buildings, which were 
rapidly disappearing. Raphael, in 1518, made a personal appeal to 
the Pope to protect what remained of the architecture of ancient 
Rome. These and other forces concentrated interest on the revival of 
classical designs. It should be noted that, whil® the classic element 
was basic in Renaissance architecture, there was in the latter an 


emphasis upon design and ornamentation that is not found in the ' 


classic style. In the later period, the tendency became so pre- 
dominant that it degenerated into what is called the baroque—a 
style extremely ornate. 

One of the most familiar examples of Renaissance architecture 
is St. Peter's Church in Rome. The ground plan is that of a Latin 
cross, and the structure is approached by a noble piazza with 
curving double colonnades. The crowning feature of the building 
isa huge and majestic dome ot beautiful proportions, planned by 
Michelangelo. In the interior, all the available Space is adorned 
with colored marble and stucco reliefs. Many good examples of 
Renaissance architecture are found in palaces and secular build- 
ings. This emphasizes the tendency noted in painting and sculpture, 
a shifting from the medieval absorbing interest in future life to 4 
universal emphasis on the individual and his earthly existence. 
The Pitti palace in Florence, designed by Brunelleschi, the Farnese 
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palace in Rome, and the Piccolomini palace in Siena furnish note- 


worthy instances of Renaissance secular architecture, 


b. Tug RENAISSANCE IN Music 


Church Music. Renaissance music, more than any of the other 
arts of the time, was free from classical influence. The music of the 
Middle Ages (and even to the close of the 16th century) was mostly 
religious in character. An important change took place during the 
religious upheaval of the 16th century. Martin Luther saw the 
advantage of the popularized use of music in his church, In con- 
trast to the medieval Roman Catholic method, he wished the 
people to take an active part in congregational singing, just as he 
desired them to read the Bible for themselves. Aided by four 
associates, he selected Latin chants, hymns, and Moravian religious 
songs, to which he added some of his own compositions, publishing 
them in 1524. This was the first popular religious hymnbook in 
history. John Calvin had the psalms set to music. He was, however, 
too insistent upon closely following the Bible phraseology to allow 
much originality. 

The Roman Catholic Church was not to be outdone in this 
movement. In 1564, a commission of cardinals was appointed to 
study the possibilities of changes in music for the church. They 
selected Palestrina (1524-1594) to provide a musical setting for 
the Mass. He wrote the “Mass of Pope Marcellus" and many. 
hymns, which rank him as one of the earliest of the great modern 
composers. One of his compositions, “Improperia” (Reproaches), 
has been sung in the Sistine Chapel on every Good Friday since 
1560. His influence in the musical world reached beyond the limits 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Philip Neri, in the middle of the 
16th century, founded the order of Oratorians in Rome. Bib- 
lical stories were presented, set to the music of choruses and 
musical instruments. This served as a.forerunner of the modern 
opera. : 

Several fundamental changes were made in music in the 16th 
century. The use of "major" and “minor” was substituted for 
earlier “modes.” Particular attention was given to harmony, 
rhythm, and symmetry. The combining of different melodies and 
polyphony—the combining of several independent voice parts— 
were introduced, Musical instruments were improved. The simple 
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rebec was changed into a violin and the spinet and the harpsichord 
were developed from the clavichord. 


c. Tur RENAISSANCE IN LITERATURE 


Character... In the development of Renaissance literature, we 
are taken much further afield. While Italy was the home of many of 
the most famous literary figures of the Renaissance, a literature 
typical of that period can be found in France, England, Germany, 
and Spain. The evolution of literature from a type dictated by 
churchmen and scholastics to one embodying secularism and 
individualism is similar to what took place in art; therefore, the 
process need not be repeated in detail at this point. Renaissance 
literature has a strong impress of idiosyncrasy and specific expe- 
rience, a widening contact between the writer and everything 
connected with man. Interest in the scientific study of language 
and in the principles and rules of composition were. results of 
classical influences. In another connection we have referred to the 
revived interest in the form and composition of the Greek and . 
Latin languages, but the same spirit was carried over into the 
study of the new languages on a scientific basis. Scientific diction- 
aries for Netherlandish, Ttalian, German, French, and Spanish 
were prepared in the 16th century. Von'Gesnef published (1553) 
in Latin an analysis of more than 100 spoken languages, which 
was the first step toward comparative philology. 

Literary criticism had begun by the middle of the 16th century. 
A group in France, with Ronsard at their head, organized a 
society to reform the French language. That a similar movement 
was under way in England is shown in a famous work by Sir Philip 
Sidney, Apologie for Poetriz. While most of these works were 
efforts to revive the classical spirit, if not the classical language, it 
is evident that all over Europe vernacular prose was gradually 
being raised to a position of literary dignity. 

Influence of Printing. No single event did more to spread the 
idea of the Renaissance than did the invention of printing. In the 
I5th century, a number of men perfected materials and processes, 
including ink, paper, movable type, and the printing press. This 
made the modern book and other publications possible. Type 
founding, or casting the individual type, was applied by Gutenberg 
(1398-1468) of Mainz, Germany, as a practical art. He cut separate 
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type for each letter of the alphabet, and assembled the type in 
the printer’s stick. When one job had been finished, the type could 
be taken out of the form and be used again for another work. 
Two of Gutenberg’s assistants, Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer, 
established the first great printing house in 1455. William Caxton 
(14227-1491) set up a printing press in England. He translated 
many books from the French, and also: published Sir Thomas 
Malory's Le Morte d'Arthur, which had a great influence on 
English literary style. i 

Drama. The beginning of drama was a direct offshoot of re- 
ligious ceremonies. This was true of the Middle Ages, as well as of 
ancient times. The drama of the Middle Ages, continuing into the 
Renaissance period, was an attempt to portray important incidents 
in Christianity, such as those connected with Easter and Christmas. 
Gradually, the presentation escaped the hands of churchmen and 
was assumed by laymen. The productions were commonly referred 
to as mystery and miracle plays. In some places—England, for 
example—the plays became cycles of presentations incorporating 
many different themes. They were presented by trade guilds com- 
pletely divorced from clerical control. Similar plays were produced 
in France, Spain, and Italy in the 15th and 16th centuries. Origi- 
nally these were almost entirely religious in subject matter, but 
there was a growing tendency to introduce the human element. 
Plays for the promotion of the new learning were also introduced. 
The Interlude of the Four Elements was a lesson in physical science 
in drama form, in which Natura, Naturata, Studious Desire, and 
Humanity were the chief characters. 

There was an inevitable effort to introduce classicism in the 
new drama. The comedies of Plautus and Terence and the tragedies 
of Seneca were studied, and attempts were made to imitate them. 
When this practice was discarded or, at least, pushed into the 
background, national schools developed. France and England, for 
example, continued in their own individual way. In France, the 
tendency was to retain much that was classical, while in England 
academic authority was generally repudiated. England can boast 
of having produced the first modern drama. Toward the end of the 
16th century, a group known as the “University Wits,” including 
John Lyly (1554-1606), Robert Greene (1560-1 592), and Chris- 
topher Marlowe (1564-1593), established themselves in London. 
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Marlowe is the most notable, his blank verse paving the way for 
the literary masterpieces of Shakespeare. 

Montaigne. Montaigne (1533-1 592), the French essayist, was 
the most typical writer of Renaissance literature, His works reflect 
an intense interest in himself and in things connected with the 
life of man. “It is myself I portray. . . . My book and I march 
together and keep one pace,” he declared. He did not hesitate to 

. express experiences of the most personal nature. He was incon- 
sistent, undogmatic, skeptical, and supple in judgment—all, 
characteristic of the-true individualist. His essays on education 
dominated pedagogy for centuries. A forerunner of Voltaire in his 
method of writing and thinking, Montaigne revolted against the 
authority and the tyranny of the past and earned the title of the 
“first modern man." j 

The Epic. Epics are outstanding in the literature of the 16th 
century. Most of them show clearly the influence of classicism and 
Humanism. Heroes and heroic deeds wete themes found in the 
legends of chivalry, in the stories of the crusaders, and in historic 
characters of the time. The discovery of new lands inhabited by 
strange peoples also gave to the writers of epics ideas for their 
works. Da Gama’s exploits furnished the inspiration for Os 
Lusiadas by the Portuguese poet Camoens., (1525-1580). The 
Italian poets Ariosto (1474-1533) and Tasso (1544-1 595) drew 
their themes from the legends of the crusades. In England, Edmund 
Spenser (1552—1599) dedicated The F; aerie Queene to Queen Elizabeth. 

Religion and Renaissance Literature, Protestantism had a 
great influence on the development of literature. The desire to 
reach the common man and the possibilities that religious propa- 
ganda gave were of great impetus to literary expression. Luther’s 
translation of the Bible into German helped to develop that lan- 
guage for general use. Crammer’s Book of Common Prayer and 
Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament into English were 
important factors in shaping the English language. Calvin's Insti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion and the Spiritual Exercises of Loyola 
not only were important in the realm of religion, but also became 
enduring examples in the national literature of France and Spain. 
The Protestant Reformation and the Catholic Counter Reforma- 
tion were attended by the publication of a vast amount of con- 
troversial literature in the language of the common people. 


- 
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Summary. Renaissance literature was characterized by a re- 
vived interest in classical literature. Literary activity, however 
was not confined to the classical style. There was a tendency to 
break away from Latin and Greek and to seek expression in the 
vernacular languages—Italian, French, English, Spanish, and 
German. This was a significant step, not only in bringing about the 
development of national literatures, but also in aiding the develop- 
ment of national political institutions. The religious controversies 
of the 16th century led to an effort on the part of leaders to reach 
the masses with propaganda. That type of literature was read by 
many people who would not nave taken time or trouble to read 
novels, poetry, or scientific works. 


d. Tue RENAISSANCF IN SCIENCE : 


New Point of View. Science made some progress in the Middle 
Ages, but the spirit of modern science was horn with the Renais- 
sance. Science in the Middle Ages struggled against restrictions, 
and there were many fetters to be destroyed before it could con- 
tinue unhampered. The church was opposed to what it branded the 
heathenish practice of scientists. Superstitions were common and, 
to the masses, were much more acceptable than were scientific 
explanations. Physicians, in general disrepute, often were looked 
upon as atheists in those earlier times. The Renaissance, however 
brought about an interest in all things pertaining to man, and the 
thirst for new achievements led to a critical observation of natural 
phenomena. The spirit of learning was manifested in science as 
much as in any other field of endeavor, if not more. 

Conditions Favoring the New Science. There were numerous 
causes for the beginning of scientific progress in the 16th century, 
not the least being a general change in attitude toward life. Religion 
had lost its monopolistic Fold on man’s intellect. Humanism, which 
was more concerned with things of this world than with those of 
the next, gained considerable attention. The Protestant Reforma- 
tion challenged the authority of the church and encouraged 
personal expression, which was a prerequisite to scientific investi- 
gation. Intellectuals became aware of the deficiencies of the past 
and planned for a brighter future. This was significant, because 
even the exponents of science at the time of the Renaissance looked 
backward rather than forward. Few even thought that they might 
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excel what had been accomplished in the “good old days.” The 
general ambition was to be able to live up to the past, rather than 
to improve on it. The 16th century marked a change in this 
attitude. Philosophers, writers, political reformers, and theologians, 
-as well as scientists, were converted to a new faith in the future. 
The rise of the national state, with a more stable society, aided in 
the progress of science. The disorder and confusion of feudalism 
and the prevailing poverty were not favorable for carrying on 
scientific pursuits. The discovery of new lands brought new ideas 
from strange people. A new world and a new outlook had developed. 

New Scientific Spirit. People of the Middle Ages accepted 
theories before investigation had verified them. They clung to 
mysteries and supernaturalism and accepted without question 
conclusions of earlier writers. Medieval scholars devoted them- 
selves to the formulation of Christian doctrine and to the elabora- 
tion of Aristotle's conclusions. Scientists of the 16th century made 
the first effective protest against the medieval scientific method. 
Francis Bacon (1561-1626) pointed out that classical scientific 
conclusions did not represent mature knowledge. He implored men 
‘to explore the realms of nature. “Now the true and lawful goal of 
the science is not other than this: that human life be endowed 
with new discoveries and powers." Descartes (1596—1650) brought 
out convincingly the necessity of questioning everything. He 
doubted what the Greeks were supposed to have discovered and he 
questioned the conclusions that the scholastics had made on the 

' basis of Greek science. Descartes contributed the idea of doubt, 
and doubt was the forerunner of a new age in science. 

Geography and Astronomy. The discovery of new lands and the 
investigations of astronomers brought to the masses the first 
realization of the fallacy of some of their popular opinions. Here 
were realistic examples of the absurdities of some of the contentions 
of theologians and definite proof of the correctness of some of the 
scientific hypotheses. Scientific speculation was greatly encouraged. 
The voyages of discovery revealed a new earth, and the astrono- 
mers opened up a new universe. Not much progress had been made 
in astronomy since the expounding of the geocentric theory of 
Ptolemy in the 2d century until this theory was challenged by 
Copernicus (1473-1543). He deprived the earth of its preeminence 

1 Novum Organum, I, 81. 
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in the universe and established, in the heliocentric theory, that the 
heavenly bodies do not revolve about the earth but around the 
sun, which controls not only the earth but also all the other bodies 
in the solar system. : 

Kepler (1571-1630) formulated mathematical laws to support 
the conclusions of Copernicus. He made it clear that planets revolve 
about the sun in elliptical, rather than circular, paths. Both Catho- 
lics and Protestants condemned the new theory. Copernicus’s book, 
The Revolutions of the Heavenly Orbs, was put on the Papal Index 
in 1616, and Luther condemned it as a flat contradiction of the 
teachings of the Holy Scriptures: Galileo (1564-1642) consum- 
mated the Copernican revolution. Through the invention of the 
telescope he brought new evidence to support the Copernican 
hypothesis. He saw mountains on the moon and rings around 
Saturn. He perceived the world to be a mechanical order controlled 
by natural laws. 

Newton (1642-1727) reduced the scientific inferences concern- 
ing the universe to a formula. He concluded that the movements of 
all celestial bodies were controlled by gravitation, and that the 
force of attraction between two bodies varied directly as the sum of 
their masses and inversely as the square of the distance between 
them. Halley predicted (1682) the appearance of the comet that 
now bears his name. He thereby shattered the old beliefs that a 
comet was a miraculous visitant foretelling an approaching disaster. 
With the new astronomical knowledge that was available, the old 
Julian calendar was reformed in 1582 by Pope Gregory XIII. The 
calendar was moved back 10 days and the extra leap-year day was 
omitted from all centenary years except those that are multiples 
of 400. This so-called “Gregorian” calendar was adopted by most 
countries and.is still in general use. 

Chemistry and Medicine. The humanistic spirit of the Renais- 
sance awakened increased interest in the study of medicine and 
anatomy. The works of Hippocrates and Galen were revived, and- 
materials were added to their conclusions. Vesalius (1514-1564), a 
Netherlander, continued the work of Galen. He deplored leaving: 
surgery to barbers and wrote a treatise on anatomy in which the 
skeleton, cartilage, muscles, veins and arteries, digestive and 
reproductive systems, lungs, and the brain were treated. In this 
work, he corrected more than 200 errors that Galen had made. 
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William Harvey (1578-1657) discovered that blood circulates from 
the heart to the arteries and thence to the veins and back to the 
heart, a prime contribution to medical science. In this period, 
“chemistry became something more than alchemy. Paracelsus (1493- 
1541) condemned physicians and apothecaries for their primitive 
practices. He affirmed the close connection that should exist 
between medicine and chemistry. He showed that reactions in the 
human body involve chemical changes, and he employed chemicals 
for medicinal purposes. Cordus (1515-1544) made ether from 
sulphuric acid and alcohol. Helmont (1577-1644) discovered 
carbon dioxide and explained that there are gases distinct in kind 
from atmospheric air. E 
Mathematics. In the field of mathematics, the West received a 
rich heritage from the East. The Moslems contributed the elements 
of algebra and Arabic numerals. Arithmetic and geometry were 
passed on by the Greeks. The rapid progress in mathematics in the 
I6th century was due to numerous demands for information to aid 
in commercial and scientific pursuits, Proof was needed for the 
Copernican theory, data were needed for modernized warfare, and 
bankers and merchants needed information to simplify bookkeep- 
ing and prices. At that time no branch of science was more in 
demand than mathematics. Tartaglia (1500-1557) first solved the 
cubic equation and experimented with coefficients, Ferrari (1522- 
1565) solved quartic equations, and Vieta (1540-1603) devised 
modern algebraic equations. Kepler (1571-1630) established the 
principle of the continuity of conic sections. Modern geometry was 
systematized by Desargues (1593—1662), and Descartes worked out 
a practicable system of analytical geometry. Stevin (1548-1620) 
wrote a treatise on decimal fractions and advocated a decimal 
system of coinage, weights, and measures. Napier (1550-1617) 
invented logarithms and made practical use of the decimal point. 
Physics. Physics and mechanics were developed because of 
utilitarian aims similar to those that prompted the study of 
mathematics. Gilbert (1540-1603), the most outstanding physicist 
before Galileo, experimented with magnetic properties and opened 
the field for the study of electricity. Stevin (1548-1620) discovered 
the law of the parallelogram of forces and experimented in the 
pressure of liquids. Galileo, the greatest of the early physicists, 
built the foundation of modern dynamics in his law of falling 
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. He discredited the Aristotelian theory that heavy bodies 
with velocities proportional to their weights. He made studies 
notion and sound, and he built a telescope for astronomical 
ation. Galileo also invented the air thermometer, the hydro- 
balance, and an astronomical clock. Other important and 
‘mechanical devices produced in the same period were the 
ince scale for determining weight, an improvement of the 
4 nsion of the compass needle, and the barometer, 

| Persistence of Magic. Astrology and alchemy continued to 
flourish, in spite of the progress made in science. Alchemists con- 
tinued to try to turn base metals into gold; and explorers, financed 
gs and princes, sought the fountain of perpetual youth. When 
fronted with weighty problems in warfare and statecraft, kings 
aged the services of astrologers. Witchcraft was more persistent 
e latter part of the 16th century than during earlier periods. 
nnants of these nefarious practices still exist today, even in the 


civilized countries. 


4. THE REFORMATION 


Role of the Reformation in the Transition. The concept of unity - 
in the Middle Ages was attacked by Humanism and by the spirit 
individualism. The Renaissance rebelled against intellectual 
and centralized control. The rise of the national state 
ttered the medieval concept of a universal state. The final 
wult was the Reformation, which attacked the monopolistic 
er of the universal church, one of the greatest of all medieval 
itutions. This great religious upheaval not only was the evi- _ 
ce of a great religious change, but also proclaimed the dawn of " 
ew era. 
Relationship between the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
ile both the Renaissance and the Reformation aided in the 
akdown of the old order, and each contributed to the establish- 
t of the new, they operated individually and, in some cases, 
€ opposed to each other. Some Protestant Humanists utilized 
ssical studies in religious controversies, but Humanism stimu- 
pagan learning, which austere Protestants condemned. It 
lled against the otherworldliness of scholastic Christianity, 
leading Protestants revived supernaturalism, even witch- 
Many of the early Humanists were loyal Roman Catholics, 
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critical of ecclesiastical excesses, but interested primarily in merely 
reforming the established church. Some Protestants were, in fact, 
bitter critics of the cult of humanity and of beauty expressed in the 
Renaissance. 

The Church before the Reformation. 'The position that the 
Roman Catholic Church held in the Middle Ages has been outlined 
in a previous chapter. Its authority was accepted as final in religion 
and as a necessity in an orderly civilized society. It was crowned 
with the sanctity of having been founded by Jesus Christ and was 
considered a perfect order, whose officials were above any coercion. 
They had control of the means of salvation; no one outside the 
church could possibly be saved. The masses accepted these condi- 
tions as a matter of course. The apparent security of the church and 
the predominance of its power were challenged quite unexpectedly 
in the 16th century. 

Vulnerability of the Church. The Roman Catholic Church was 

`a typical institution of the Middle Ages. It was monopolistic, 
absolute, and uncompromising. The inquiring spirit of the Renais- 
sance revolted against this monopoly. Many of the Humanists were 
‘critical of the practices of the church in the Middle Ages. The 
scholarly training that many of them received in the classical 
studies made them religious controversialists. The clergy often 
were so poorly informed that they could not hold their own against. 
the more cultivated Humanist laymen. Heavy ecclesiastical taxa- 
tion antagonized the growing capitalistic class, the peasantry, the 
bourgeoisie, and the aristocracy. Certain Protestant sects encour- 
aged economic individualism and contested the restrictions that 
the clergy had imposed upon commercial pursuits. They demanded 
the removal of the stigma of personal wealth gained through 
commercial occupations and were willing to permit monetary 
profits for the businessman. In reality, there were four main forces 
.that attacked the authority of the medieval church: (1) the grow- 
ing power of the national states, which contested temporal inter- 
ference; (2) members of the clergy who opposed the centralized 
authority of the Pope; (3) reformers who condemned evil practices 
in the church; and (4) the middle class. 

Beginning of Decline. "The general decline of the church began 
long before the time of the Renaissance. In fact, evidence of decline 
followed closely on the time of greatest ascendancy, under Innocent 
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III in the 13th century. The great accomplishments of Innocent IIT 
set a pace that his less capable successors found it difficult to 
follow. The accumulation of wealth and worldly power offered a 
temptation for the clergy to neglect their spiritual duties and 
become engrossed in worldly pursuits. Abuses in the church were 
not a fundamental cause for the decline, but they did provide 
weapons for.opponents to use. Some of the popes did violate every 
Christian ideal and exposed themselves and the church to justified 
criticism. : 

The Church and Politics. When the church assumed the duties 
of a state and when it sought to interfere in the political affairs of ` 
other states, it'assumed a role that was quite foreign to religion 
itself. The administration of the Papal States was not so trouble- 
some, but when the supervision of the Holy Roman Empire was ` 
assumed and interference in the political affairs of national states 
began, the church became involved in countless difficulties. The 
investiture struggle should have been a warning, but it went 
unheeded. As early as the 13th century, conflicts between the king 
of England and the king of France on the one hand and Pope 
Boniface VIII on the other developed over the right to tax church 
property. The Pope, incensed by the obstinacy of state officials, 
issued the bull, Clericis Laicos (1296), which declared the taxation 
of church property by the state unlawful, under penalty of excom- 
munication. These high-sounding statements had little effect on a 
strong national state. Papacy and kingship came to grips and the 
papacy lost. In 1303, Boniface died, humiliated and disgraced. 

From 1305 to 1378, another disaster befell the papacy. With the 
election of Clement V, it fell into the hands of the French and the 
seat of the church was moved from Rome to Avignon. The church 
lost none of its outward pomp and ceremony while at Avignon, but 
it did suffer from being dominated by the French. Why, for 
example, should the English submit to a French pope and furnish 
him money to live in luxury ? Why should the English government 
submit to a French pope? National governments in other places 
besides England passed laws to limit or, in some cases, to prevent 
papal intervention in the affairs of the state altogether. In most 
cases, the governments in their opposition to the church were 
supported by the rising middle class. 

The Great Schism. When the churchmen saw fit to end their 
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“Babylonian captivity” at Avignon, they were confronted with 
other difficulties. In the confusion that followed the change, two 
popes were elected, one representing French interests and the other 
representing Ttalian interests. The Great Western Schism (1378- 
1415), the name given to this period of confusion, resulted in con- 
flicts that were carried even to the field of battle. Scholars wrote 
books supporting one side or the other, and temporal rulers took 
the matter in hand—mostly, of course, to further their own selfish 
interests. For the church, this was not only a severe test of its 
material power but also a scandal. The church was supposedly a 
single organization established by Christ, with, a pope as His 
successor on earth. How could a man serve two fnasters? People 
lost respect for the institution and turned to heresies. The Great 
Schism was healed, but the power of the papacy was never com- 
pletely restored. The reorganization of the church was completed 
and the bishop of Rome became again the recognized head of the 
church, but weakened in prestige and authority. Heresies grew in 
number and became increasingly threatening to the universal 
authority of the church. 

Reuchlin and Erasmus. Reuchlin (1455-1522) and Erasmus 
(1466-1536) were the chief actors in the prologue to the drama of 
the Reformation. Reuchlin was.a philologist who pointed out the 
inconsistencies of the interpretations of scholastic theologians, 
made on the basis of a literal use of the text of the Bible. Erasmus 
was by far the more influential of the two. He is the most prominent 
scholar and apostle of learning of the Renaissance. Erasmus was not 
a theologian and he did not question the basic principles of the 
Roman Catholic Church. In his book, In Praise of Folly (1509), he 
bitterly denounced the worldliness, the greed, the dirt, and the 
vulgarity of churchmen as well as laymen. He ridiculed supersti- 
tion, which he believed disgraced the creed of Christendom. He 
advocated a religion of the heart as opposed to mere ceremonial 
observances, such as indulgences. He criticized the church, but 
never did he advocate an open revolt. He hated fanaticism, which 
he saw manifested in Luther’s work; he was opposed to strife, he 
believed in reasonableness and culture and did his best to encourage 
moderation for both sides in the controversy. “Let us,” he pleaded, 
“avoid heated contention, the bane of peace and concord.” The 
tempo of the struggle prevented both sides from listening to his 
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reason. Erasmus in his last important work condemned Luther for 
excesses which, he believed, were throwing Europe into a state of 
- anarchy, and Reuchlin died in the habit of an Augustinian Monk. 
Pre-Reformation Reformers. Space does not permit an enumer- 
ation of all the numerous attacks made on the church in the years 
preceding the Reformation. Many of the leaders of these attacks 
^ were mild in their criticisms but were branded as heretics by the 
church. Savonarola (1452-1498), in Florence, advocated liberty 
- of thought and attacked the abuses of the methods of government 
— in the church. He was burned at the stake. John Wycliffe (1330?- 
1384), “the morning star of the Reformation” ‘in England, re- . 
- belled against the arbitrary power of the pope, preached against 
© transubstantiation, and translated the Bible into English. He was 
forbidden to lecture at the University of Oxford, and after he died, 
.— the Council of Constance ordered his body taken from consecrated 
| ground and thrown upon a, dunghill. 
John Huss (1369-1415), a Bohemian, struggled for church re- 
form and recommended a return to the teachings of the Bible. 
"He was condemned by the Council of Constance and burned at the 
— stake. The Albigenses, a religious sect in southern France, opposed 
- subordination to dogma and were slaughtered by crusaders sent 
"by the Pope. A similar society, the: Waldenses, led by Peter Waldo, 
- the “Poor man of Lyons,” were persecuted because they preferred 
- to follow the teachings of the Bible rather than the dictates of the 
— clergy. The leaders of these heretical sects were destroyed, but 
_ their ideas lived on and bore fruit in a later generation. 
Corruption in the Church. The Reformation was hastened be- 
cause of scandals commonly associated with the clergy. Pope 
Alexander VI (1492-1503) was a moral degenerate. Leo X (1513- 
1521) extracted money from the people in order to build the 
basilica of St. Peter's Church in Rome. He created church offices 
and sold them; he pawned palace furniture, pontifical jewels, and 
_ the statues of the apostles. Conditions were equally bad among the 
- lower clergy. They neglected their religious duties and lived lives 
— of laxity similar to those of the noblemen of the time. Much of the 
church money was collected from thé middle class. The members 
of this group, which was becoming more powerful, welcomed the 
.. Opportunity to oppose the church for financial reasons, if for no 
- other. The concurrence of a number of forces culminated in the 
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revolt itself. The church organization was weakened, and it over- 
stepped its authority at a time when caution would have been 
golden. Intellectual progress had destroyed many of the practices © 
that had been a source of strength for the church. Finally, the 
church found a formidable opponent in the national state. 

Reformation in Germany: Lutheranism. Quite logically, the. 
Reformation began in Germany. Many Germans were not good 
Roman Catholics, either by temperament or by training. They 
were far enough removed from Rome to make contacts difficult. 
There was no strongly centralized government in Germany to aid 
the church in carrying out its decrees. Also, it was the home of 
Martin Luther, a fearless and- dynamic critic of the church. 
Luther (1483-1546) was a well-educated man, much concerned 
about the problem of eternal salvation. He contested the Catholic 
idea of good works as a means of salvation and insisted that only 
through faith could the soul be saved. He was a reformer at first, 
but he came to a breaking point with the church over the sale of 
indulgences and through the admission that he questioned papal 
infallibility. 4 

There was much misunderstanding and abuse concerning 
indulgences. An indulgence was a promise of remission, in part or 
in entirety, of the penalty after death on account of sin. However, 
the sinner had to repent and do some form of penance. A part of 
the penance might be in the form of donating money for worthy 
ecclesiastical purposes. One of the papal agents, Tetzel by name, 
apparently abused this practice by accepting money under very 
questionable circumstances. Luther condemned the procedure and 
questioned the whole system of indulgences. 

Many of the German princes wanted civil war and they saw in 
the work of Luther an excuse for war. If all the parties had wanted 
peace, the theological issues might have been adjusted. Nobles and 
„peasants, for greatly divergent reasons, came to the support of 
Luther. He had no sympathy with the peasants’ revolt and sided 
with the nobles against them. Warfare broke out between Catholic 
and Protestant states. Quiet was temporarily restored at the Peace 
of Augsburg (1555). According to the agreement, each prince might 
dictate the religion he wished his subjects to have, provided that it 
was either Lutheranism or Roman Catholicism. Lutheranism thus 
was recognized and its rights were defined. 
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The revolt did not stop here; Luther’s influence reached beyond 
the territorial limits of Germany. He assailed abuses prevalent in 
all countries; he appealed to individualism in religion, and the spirit 
of individualism was in the air; he appealed to nationalism by 
admitting the supremacy of the state over the church; and he 
advocated an appealing doctrine in his “justification by faith.” 
Lutheranism-spread into other countries, especially to the Scan- 
dinavian states, where it was more generally accepted than in 
Germany. The precedent for revolt had been set. 

Calvinism. Protestantism, by its very nature, was conducive 
to the development of many sects, Besides the Lutherans, two 
other large groups developed, the Calvinists and the Anglicans. 
Calvinism, unlike Lutheranism, was not the work of one man, as 
the name might suggest. The pioneer ‘work for the establishment 
of Calvinism was performed by Zwingli (1484-1531). His opposi- 
tion to the church was primarily political in nature, but he preached 
against fasting, the celibacy of the clergy,.and the veneration of the 
saints. He insisted more strongly than Luther on the supreme 
authority of the Bible and diverged radically from the form of 
service in the Catholic Church. He broke from the church in 1523. 

Zwingli was killed in 1531, but in 1536 his work was renewed 
by Calvin (150941564) with more aggressiveness than he himself 
had shown. Calvin believed that he had been divinely called to 
forsake Catholicism and establish a purer Christianity. His 
Institutes of the Christian Religion (1536) was the first scholarly 
statement of the Protestant cause comparable to what medieval 
church fathers had done for Catholic theology. Calvin believed 
in a strict interpretation of the Bible and in a rigid rule of etiquette. 
He demanded that there be no more festivals, no more jovial 
reunions, and no more theaters. He was very uncompromising in 
his views. He wished adultery to be punished by death, and he was 
responsible for Servetus’ being burned for a disagreement over the 
mystery of the Trinity. Calvinism soon spread into France, the 
Netherlands, Germany, Hungary, Poland, Scotland, and England. 

Anglicanism. Anglicanism was the changed form adopted by 
the third large group of the Protestant sects. It became the faith 
and order of the established Church of England and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, and from it originated the 
Methodist Church. In many respects, Anglicanism was more 
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conservative and evolutionary than either Lutheranism or Calvin- 
ism. It was highly nationalistic. At first, Anglicans recognized the 
supremacy of the bishop of Rome, but by the 16th century a great 
deal of independence in the interpretation of doctrine had been 
introduced. i 
With the accession of the Tudor family in 1485, English 
nationalism began to take definite form. Henry VII (1485-1509) 
had the support of the middle class, which was opposed to the 
policies of the church, but it was not until the reign of Henry VIII 
(1509-1547) that a definite break came and then on the seemingly 
insignificant question of his marital relationship. The church sup- 
ported the unfortunate queen, and Henry VIII gained the support 
of the opponents of the church. Parliament empowered him to stop 
payments of annates to the Pope and to appoint bishops without 
the sanction of the papacy. Parliament, in x 534, declared the king 
the "only supreme head on earth of the Church of England" and 
inflicted the penalty of treason on anyone who should deny the 
king’s ecclesiastical supremacy. Parliament enacted the church 
creed into “the Six Articles” (1539), which resembled the Roman 
Catholic doctrine. The chief difference was the substitution of the 
king of England for the pope at Rome as the official head of the 
church. 3 
The Church of England became really Protestant in the reign 
of Edward VI (1547-1553). The service books were translated into. 
English and the Book of Common Prayer (1552) omitted the Mass, 
and substituted the word table for altar. There was a Catholic 
reaction in the rule of Mary (1553-1 558), but Elizabeth (1558— 
1603) supported the Anglican Church. She assumed the title 
Supreme Governor. The Book of Common Prayer was revived and 
Parliament defined the Anglican doctrine more fully in the 
“Thirty-nine Articles." They recommended appeal to the Scrip- 
tures as the source of religious faith, repudiated the Catholic Mass, 
and insisted on justification by faith alone. 
Changes in Religion. The various Protestant sects introduced 
a great number of divergent ideas into religion. The changes, 
however, were not so complete as one might think. Both Catholics 
and orthodox Protestants accepted both the Old and the New 
Testament without'question: Salvation remained the most impor- 
tant function of all the churches, and skeptics and dissenters were 
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not tolerated even by the Protestants. In general, the Protestants 
condemned the sale of indulgences, emphasized a more direct form 
of worship than was the practice in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and modified the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation. 

Counter Reformation. One of the important results of the 
Protestant Revolt was the impetus to reform within the Roman 
Catholic Church. There were many loyal Catholics who were not 
willing to break from the fundamental ideas of the church but who 
saw the urgent need for reform without disturbing the organization 
of the church or questioning the validity of the dogma. The Council 
of Trent (1545—1563) laboriously undertook to remove some of the 
most glaring abuses and to restore unity in the church. The repre- 
sentatives confirmed the main points in Catholic theology, but 
condemned the sale of church offices and demanded that the clergy 
adhere more strictly to their duties. The practice of the sale of 
indulgences was abolished. Other changes were made, following the 
Council of Trent. The Papal Index, a yearly list of dangerous and 
heretical books that Catholics should not read, was issued, and 
the medieval Ecclesiastical Court of Inquisition was revived. 

Several orders were formed. The Society of Jesus, founded by 
Ignatuis Loyola (1491-1556), was one of the most important. Strict 
and unquestioning obedience, as of a soldier in the army, was 
required. Members of the society sought to augment the power of 
the Roman Catholic Church through the establishment of schools 
and through missionary work. Many of the members lectured in 
universities, were accomplished diplomats, or became confessors of 
princes. Their influence spread as far as the Americas and the 
Orient, The Counter Reformation removed many of the abuses 
in the Church. If it had come earlier, the strength of the Protestant 
cause would have been lessened. The success of the Counter 
Reformation can be measured, to a degree, by the fact that the 
rapid spread of Protestantism was halted. Southern Germany, 
France, Poland, some of the Swiss cantons, and Savoy were 
brought back to the Catholic faith; while Protestantism was driven 
out of Italy and Spain. The Roman Catholic Church is still one 
of the great. religious organizations in the world. 

Effects in Other Fields. The results of the religious upheavals 
of the 16th century carry over into other fields of activity. There 
was a tendency for both Catholics and Protestants to take their 
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religion seriously, to prove by their conduct that religion repre- 
sented a high moral standard. Puritanism, with its strict moral 
code and intolerance, arose and flourished. Books were censored, 
blasphemy was condemned, and observance of the Sabbath was 
demanded. Protestants rebelled against the. use of art for church 
decoration and against handsome church buildings, as degrading to 
religion. Educational progress was hindered. Universities were 
attacked as strongholds of the hated scholastic theology. People, 
were encouraged to read the Bible and ponder on religion, rather 
_ than to spend their time on science and literature. Nationalism was 
encouraged through the revolts. Protestant sects were in many 
respects a manifestation of nationalism. The medieval restrictions 
on business were removed..Usury was recognized as a legitimate 
business; and property, in contrast to the Old Testament idea, was 
regarded as a sign of God’s blessing. 


II. GOVERNMENT 


r THE GROWTH OF NATIONALISM 


Development of Nationalism. The political ideal of the Middle 
Ages was to unify the civilized world under one government, “an 
undivided Christian Commonwealth, which was at one and the 
same time both church and state." This was an attempt to continue 
what Rome had accomplished in an earlier period. After the fall of 
Rome, the church tried to substitute the Holy Roman Empire and 
to create an inclusive dual control, with pope and emperor at the 
head. Nationalism offered the chief obstacle to the successful 

' application of this theory. The origin of nationalism has been 
referred to in a previous chapter, but it is necessary at this point 
to continue the story. The decay of feudalism, the growth of cities, 
and the development of trade and commerce were contributing 
causes of the marked increase in the spirit of nationalism. 

War, which is conceived by many as the parent of patriotism, 
accentuated national centralization. Patriotism prompted the 

: people to support the governments of France and England in the 
long-drawn-out struggle of the Hundred Years’ War (closed in 
1453). Henry V of England was able to win popular approval for his 
claim to the French throne and Joan of Arc instilled in the French 
people an impassioned support for the defense of their country. 
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Spanish nationalism was attained in the struggle with the Moors 
and was carried to a greater realization in the conquest of the New 
World. In place of loyalty to a feudal lord or to a world state, such 
as prevailed in the Middle Ages, there developed a broader and 
more comprehensive loyalty to the state. 

Steps in the Rise of Nationalism. A general similar pattern was 
followed in the rise of nationalism in most of the states of Europe. 
The most basic features were the inadequacy of feudalism and the 
general discrediting of the church state. Both were found wanting 
as systems of political administration, while there was general 
demand for a stabilized order. In most instances, the king met 
serious competition to his authority from both the church and the 
feudal nobility. Popular support, however, was given to the king, 
because a more efficient system of government and a more accept- 
able standard of justice was promised than had been obtained from 
the church or the feudal courts. More decisive was the support 
given to the national state by the rising middle class, whose 
interests coincided with those of the king, as opposed to those of 
their common enemy, the landed nobility. 

Theories of Government. The growth of the nationalistic spirit 
and the division of Europe into. political states necessitated the 
formation of governments to administer them. The various theories 
of national government and the attempts to apply them consume 
a large part of the political history of the modern period. In very 
general terms, the evolution of the theoretical power of government 
was from the pope to the national monarch. Theorists exalted the 
Monarch as against the papacy and feudalism. They demanded 
more order and uniformity than could be offered by the monarch of 
Christendom. To acquire order and uniformity meant not only 
freedom on the part of the monarch from outside influence but also 
Supremacy over his subjects. This is the essence of absolutism. 

Divine Right of Kings: The theory of divine right of kings was 
intended as a challenge to the pope’s claim to be the divine source 
of power, or a substitute for it. This was both natural and con- 
venient—natural, because it was not a complete break from the 
generally accepted idea of the church; and convenient, because it 
8ave the monarch a hold on the people. To disobey a mere political 
Tuler was one thing, but to disobey God's anointed was something 


entirely different. The people still believed the source of all power 
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to be God. Dante supported such a claim, and it was taken up by 
political theorists in their enthusiastic support of a king. There was 
a close connection between nationalism and the religious changes of 
the time. Wycliffe in England upheld the divine right of kings to 
disendow the church. Luther wrote in favor of an absolute mon- 
archy as ordained by God: “It is in no wise proper for anyone who 
would be a Christian to set himself up against his government, | 
whether it act justly or unjustly.” The most effective support of 
absolutism, however, came from advocates who based it upon 
rationalism, not upon religion. Machiavelli in Italy, Bodin in 
France, and Hobbes in England were three champions of the 
rational support of absolutism. 

: Machiavelli. Machiavelli (1469-1527), a Florentine citizen, is 
the most quoted authority on international and national politics in 
this period. His ideas on international statecraft will be referred to 
in another connection, but mention will be made here of his con- 
ception of state government. Security of person and prosperity, he 
contended, are the things men most desire. A republic might be 
theoretically preferable, but security is not assured by it. A state 
must be strong and efficient. This can best be attained through the 
rule of one man whose power is unquestioned.: Machiavelli was 
impatient of the stupidity of the average man:and contemptuous of 
all rules that might interfere with the attainment of this goal. He 
rejected the principle that the state exists mainly to repress sin and 
promote salvation, and expressed contempt for the temporal power 
of the pope. In his famous book The Prince (Il Principe), he took the 
‘stand that success justifies the means and that anything that 
"works well is right. The state is an end in itself, “when the entire 
safety of our country is at stake, no consideration of what is just oF 
unjust, merciful or cruel, praiseworthy or shameful, must intervene. 
On the contrary, every other consideration being set aside, that 
course must be taken which preserves the existence of the country 
and maintains its liberty.” 

Bogin. Bodin (1529-1596), a Frenchman, lived in the midst of 
the religious wars in France. He stood for a strong state govern- 
ment, which he supported in his book The State (1576). The 
sovereign, he árgued, should be free from all restraints, and should 
be the source of all law. He is responsible only to God and gives 
obedience only to divine law. He should possess the right to declare ' 
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' “war, tò appoint officials, to act as the final arbiter in legal disputes,’ 
and to impose taxes. Bodin advocated a theory of sovereignty that 
the state is above law and politically supreme; that the state is 
formed by war and conquest and possesses absolute, sovereign 
power. The Bourbon kings in France assumed these rights in the 
17th century, when a strong central government was established. 
Hobbes. Hobbes (1588-1679) advocated a different type of 
absolutism. He agreed with Machiavelli that man’s efforts are a 
constant struggle for power, motivated by competition, fear, and 
glory. Without restraining influence, perpetual strife and certain 
destruction would result: Peace and stability are attained only 
through the creation of a strong central government. At this point, 
Hobbes makes an interesting diversion. All civil power, he con- 
tended, rests on the consent of the governed. Men have the right 
to choose a sovereign in accordance with the will of the majority, 
and obedience to that sovereign is obligatory until he proves 
impotent in enforcing peace and in maintaining defense. The ruler 
requires unquestioning obedience; he promulgates all civil law; he 
has. power over the expression of opinion, over property, and over 
all officials. While Hobbes obviously preferred an absolute mon- 
archy, later interpreters of his ideas maintained that parliamentary 
government was sanctioned by him. rx 
Summary of the Theory of Absolutism. One of the oldest forms 
of governmental theory is based upon divine right. It was practiced . 
by the Egyptian Pharaohs, by Alexander the Great, and by the 
Holy Roman Emperors. However, it assumed a much more elabo-- 
rate form in the 17th century. The prince was placed above the 
common man as one endowed by God to rule. Rebellion against the 
government was a sin against God and man. To question the acts 
of a king was sacrilegious. When the king was a poor ruler, the only 
recourse for the people was to pray that God, through His infinite 
power, might change the ways of the ruler. The prince was the 
state. It was Louis XIV who said, “I am the state." The prince was 
the source of political power, the fountain of justice, the owner of 
the state, and the overseer of all intellectual activities. i 
There were many able and efficient rulers who subscribed to 
these ideas. Frederick the Great of Prussia, Charles III of Spain, 
Catherine II of Russia, and Joseph II of Austria are fittingly 
referred to as “enlightened despots.” They were progressive 
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thinkers. Voltaire, the French philosopher, was welcome at tl 
courts of Frederick the Great and Catherine II, and spent mai 
months in them. Slavery was suppressed, the feudal practices we 
destroyed, and business and industry were ericouraged by the 


rulers. 
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2. ABSOLUTISM IN, PRACTICE $ 

Spain. Spain was the first of the national states to achieve 
importance under an absolute form of government. Spanish — 
nationalism profited from the long struggle with the Moslems and © 
from the newly acquired colonial possessions in America. Daily, 
valuable cargoes reached the ports of Spain from the New World. 
The early Hapsburgs were good rulers. They married their children — 
into the most powerful families of Europe. Joanna, the daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, married the heir to the Austrian throne; - 
and Charles, the son of this union, fell heir to the vast domains of 1 
both Spain and Austria. In addition, he became Emperor of the — 
Holy Roman Empire. Philip II (d. 1598) became involved in a war 
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with England, during which his famous Armada was destroyed 
(1588). 

i Spain declined rapidly after the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. In spite of the vast amount of wealth that came from her 
colonies, the treasury was depleted. Spain, embroiled in almost 
constant warfare with foreign powers, was racked by rebellions at 
home. Furthermore, the Spanish government opposed the com- 
mercial and industrial class, which not only weakened the mon- 
archy but also prevented economic progress within the country. 
The king curtailed the power of the very class that could have 
assured his prestige. Accordingly, by the middle of the 17th 
century, Spain was a second-rate power. 

France: Henry IV and Sully. France attained the position of a 
great national state in the 17th century. Nationalism had been slow 
but gradual in developing. As. early as the middle of the 13th 
century; a centralized government existed, but it was not until the 
end of the 16th century that France reached the rank of a great 
world power. The country was blessed with good kings, who were 
supported by unusually brilliant ministers. Henry IV (1589-1610) 
and Sully, his chief minister, started France on the road to success. 

"They reformed the finances of the state, promoted peace and 
security for the war-weary country, and aided in the development 
of agriculture. Sill€vorms were introduced, and France soon 
became one of the greatest silk-producing countries in the world. 
Commerce was encouraged; trading posts were established in India 
and North America. The foundations for the French colonial 
empire were laid. 

Richelieu and Mazarin, Still greater credit for the supremacy 

of France is due to Richelieu and Mazarin. Richelieu, as the 
minister of Louis XIII (d. 1642) for eighteen years (1624-1642), 
gave his services for the: promotion of his country and for the 
glorification of his king. He settled the religious troubles in France, 
suppressed the unruly nobility, and completed the centralization of 
the government. Local administration was put into the hands of 
appointees of the crown (intendants)—a system that suppressed 
many of the old feudal practices. Richelieu sought the recognition 
of France as a world power and is accredited with the idea of © 
making the Rhine River the northern boundary of France. Louis 
XIII and his minister died in the same year, leaving the crown 
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of France to Louis XIV, a boy five years of age. Fortunately for 
the young king and for France, the reins of government fell into the 
hands of Mazarin (d. 1661), who carried on the work that Richelieu 
had so successfully begun. When Mazarin died, Louis XIV took 
personal charge of the government. 

The Age of Louis XIV. Louis XIV (1643-1715) fell heir to the 
work of his illustrious predecessors. His actual accomplishment 
does not justify the title, Le Grand Monarque, which was bestowed 
upon him. While he represented the height of French accomplish- 
ments in this period, an obvious decline was in progress toward the 
end of his reign. He had the bearing and characteristics of a great 
king. He possessed vigor, common sense, caution, and dignity. He 
believed in royal absolutism based upon divine right. His power 
was absolute and he believed that he was accountable only to God 
for his actions. He took personal charge of the government; 
ministers simply executed his will. The success of his administra- 
tion rested largely upon arduous care in supervising the details of 
government. One reigns by work and for work," he is reputed to 
have said. 

Louis XIV did not spend all his time upon routine affairs of 
state. The court of Versailles became the envy of every monarch in 
Europe. Artists, writers, and talented people in all fields were 
welcomed. French literature and art flourished under his patronage. 
He was aided by Colbert (1619-1683), a talented economist, who 
was given charge of the finances. Colbert reformed the abuses in 
tax collecting, encouraged agriculture, built roads and canals, and 
levied import duties to protect home industries. One of the fatal 
mistakes of Louis XIV was that he allowed France to be drawn into 
disastrous wars. They depleted the French treasury and led the 
government to the verge of bankruptcy. When the king was on his 
deathbed, he called in the heir to the throne and said: “My child, 
you will soon be sovereign of a great kingdom. Do not forget your 
obligations to God; remember that it is to Him that you owe all 
that you are. Endeavor to live at peace with your neighbors; do not 
imitate me in my fondness for war, nor in the exorbitant expendi- 
tures which I have incurred. Take counsel in all your actions. 
Endeavor to relieve the people at the earliest possible moment, 
and thus to accomplish what, unfortunately, I am unable to do 
myself." This was good advice, but it was unheeded. 
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Louis XV. Louis XV (1715-1774) was an unworthy successor 
to Louis XIV. Fickle and frivolous, he despised the routine of 
government, preferring instead to spend his time hunting or with 
his mistresses. When he.was informed of the terrible state of affairs 
that his country was approaching, he drank a toast, “After me the 
deluge,” which proved to be a prophecy. Absolutism in France, in 
spite of its auspicious start, sank into disrepute. The stage was set 
for the French Revolution. 

Austria. Austria, next to France, was the most important 
state in Europe in the 18th century. It stood as the principal 
bulwark against the Turks, against Protestantism, and against 
liberalism. The government exerted a great influence in the inter- 
national affairs of Europe; and the pomp of the court at Vienna 
rivaled that at Versailles. Maria Theresa (1745-1780), one of the 
outstanding women rulers in history, .and her son Joseph II 
(d. 1790) were good examples of enlightened despots, at least in 
intentions. They ruled with a religious fervor and tried con- 
scientiously to improve the lot of their subjects. They centralized 
the power of the government by disbanding local diets. They 
partronized the arts—music and painting, especially—and reorgan- 
ized the whole school system. Joseph II admired Voltaire and 
Rousseau. “I have made philosophy the legislator of my empire,” 
he remarked. He was the most enthusiastic but the least successful 
of the “enlightened despots.” His intentions were good, but they 
were never carried out successfully. 

Even before Joseph II died, opposition from the privileged 
class rendered his efforts fruitless. The political setup was basically 
weak, and the ‘wars of the French Revolution, in which Austria 
became involved, caused a marked decline. The efforts at political | 
and economic reforms ended when war began. Aside from the 
period immediately following the Napoleonic Wars, Austria was 
weak and, during World War I, succumbed completely. 

Frederick the Great. In many respects, Frederick the Great 
(1740-1786) of Prussia was the most successful of the “enlightened 


' despots.” He was a military genius, an unscrupulous diplomat, and 


a capable administrator. He sympathized with and aided the 
intellectual trends of his time, and was an enthusiast for the new 
physical sciences, for deistic philosophy, and for art and literature. 
He formulated his theory of government, which he published in 
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book form. “The prince is to the nation he governs what the head 
is to the man; it is his duty to see, think, and act for the whole 
community, that he may procure it every advantage of which it is 
capable.” He contended that “the monarch is not the absolute 
master, but only the first servant of the state.” His entire day was 
filled from six o’clock in the morning until late at night, not 
entirely with the routine work, for he found time for music, literary 
work, and the opera. Financial difficulties were the chief source of 
concern with other monarchs, but Frederick the Great left a well- 
filled treasury when he died. At the same time, he had one of the 
finest and best equipped armies in Europe. Through costly wars, 
Prussia obtained Silesia and a large part of Poland. She became 
one of the most powerful of numerous German states. This position 
was gained primarily through the intelligence and the strength of. 
several determined absolute rulers, 

. Russia. No account of absolutism would be complete without 
a word about Catherine the Great of Russia (1762-1796). Russia 
was the largest, the most formidable, and the least known of the 
European countries. The Russians are neither European nor 

-purely Asiatic, but a combination of both, a mixture of Orien- 
talism and Occidentalism. The people were poor and culturally 
backward, with old customs and traditions from which they are 
now just emerging. Russia always has been, and still is, a puzzle to 
Europeans. From the time of Peter the Great (1682-1725); the 
Romanovs, the ruling house in Russia, tried to make contacts with 
Europe. Western ideas were introduced, but in most cases they 
went no further than the nobility. Peter the Great issued an edict 
that Russians should shave and dress like Europeans. The czar 
stood at the head of the government with absolute power. He 
created a large standing army, which he used to maintain order 
and enforce his “reforms.” , 

Peter put himself at the head of the Orthodox Church, which 
position lie used to promote his control over the people. The czar 
exalted the church and, in return, the clergy magnified and extolled 
the autocracy. Local self-government was swept aside, and the 
czar’s personal agents administered the country. Catherine—one 
of the most extraordinary rulers—was immoral, had neither 
conscience nor scruples, and was a despot to the core. She prided 
herself on being an enlightened despot, professed interest in 
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science, and sent princes to England to be educated. In practice, 
she showed little desire for reform and did not turn her hand to 


‘relieve the poverty and ignorance of the masses. “The day when 


oür peasants shall wish to become enlightened, both you and I will 
lose our places,” she declared to the governor of Moscow. She did 
succeed in gaining recognition of Russia among the powers of. 
Europe, and she acquired territory at the expense of Poland and 
Turkey. Russia, however, remained a backward tountry. She had 
little commerce or industry, and, as a result, had no strong middle 
class. Absolutism achiéved political unity, but it degenerated into: 
a despotic and irresponsible government during the 19th century. 


3. THE DECLINE OF ABSOLUTISM. 


Weakness of Absolutism. The chief weakness of hereditary 
absolutism lay in the dependency upon the character of the ruler. 
Where there was a good ruler there was a good government, but a 
succession of good rulers could not be assured. Many rulers 
neglected their duties and enjoyed the splendor and luxury of the 
court instead of taking care of the details of government. Routine 
work was turned over to unscrupulous ministers, who with their 
friends exploited the people. Furthermore, most of the enlightened 
despots were ambitious to win more territory. Destructive wars, 
which often caused economic ruin, were frequent. i 

Evidences of Popular Government. The idea of popular govern- 
ment was not completely destroyed, in spite of the prevalence of 
absolutism. Some of the states had’ representative bodies. France 
had her Estates General, Spain her Cortes, and England her 
Parliament. The first two soon ceased to exert any influence, but 
the English Parliament became a well-established inst.cution in the : 
I5th,century. Cities in northern Italy, in France, and in the Swiss 
cantons had representative governments, while the rest of Europe 
had centralized monarchies. Generally speaking, however, absolut- 
ism was supreme until the latter part of the 18th century. 

Attacks against Absolutism. The principle of absolutism did 
not go unchallenged. In the 16th century, the Netherlands rebelled 
against Spain and, a century later, the Dutch established a 
republic, with political power vested in a parliament. A Czech 
rebellion in Bohemia, occurring in the 17th century, was promptly 
and ruthlessly suppressed. Poland repudiated absolutism, but fell: 
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victim to'the territorial ambitions of Prussia, Russia, and Austria. 
This is not a very impressive record, but absolutism had been 
challenged and gradually gained disrepute among thinking people. 


4 THE THEORY OF MODERN CONSTITUTIONALISM 


John Locke. 'The idea of a constitutional form of government 
was expounded by theorists long before it was given a trial, as were 
mosf great movements in the history of civilization. While abso- 
lutism was at its height, constitutionalism was advocated by 

_ some of the leading thinkers of the time. John Locke (1632-1704), 
an Englishman, was one of the most influential of the political 
economists. Locke formed his ideas about politics during the 
destructive wars of the 17th century and furnished a starting point 
for the political theories of the 18th century. He proposed that the 
natural rights of life, liberty, and property: were things that all 
men had the privilege to possess and that governments were 
créated to protect these rights. Locke also took the important 
stand that, under certain conditions, when a government had 
infringed upon and had failed to promote these rights, a revolution 
was naturally and rationally justified. The people, not any one 
individual, should be the real sovereign. Locke's philosophy was 
popular, not only in England but also in Frarfce and America. He 
thus furnished an apology for the English Revolution of 1688, the 
Americar Revolution, and the French Revolution. 

Montesquieu and Rousseau. Montesquieu (1689-1755), a great 
French thinker, was influenced greatly by the English political 
system. His two books, Persian Letters and' The Spirit of the Laws, 
are classed among the most original and brilliant expositions of 
political science that have been written. Montesquieu differed from 
most of the political scientists of his time in that he believed there 
is no system of government adaptable in every detail to all nations, 
but that each has to work out its own system in accordance with 
varying conditions. He. believed, however, that there are certain 
characteristics that every good government should have. There | 
should be three’ separate divisions in different hands: legislative, 
executive, and judicial. Autocracy could be avoided by having one 
branch act as a check against the others. Montesquieu’s theories 
were never very popular with the masses, who could not under- 
stand them. 
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E It took Rousseau (1712-1778) to capture the imagination of the 
people. He was a maladjusted individual—dishonest, immoral, and, 
| before he died, demented. He possessed a poet’s imagination and a 
remarkable ability to sway the people with his enthusiasm. His 
| book, The Origin of Inequality among Men, showed how vanity, 
1 greed, and selfishness on the part of a few had subjected the masses 
T to servitude and misery. In 1761, he published his Social Contract, 
which contained the thesis that there is a solemn contract between 
"the governor and the governed and that both parties have the right 
to insist upon the fulfillment of the agreement. If either side should 
break it, the other is in duty bound to bring the offender to justice. 
Rousseau gained a great reputation and secured a large following. 
n. He fired the imagination of the suppressed and furnished the battle 
F cry for the French Revolution: Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 

C Bentham. Jeremy Bentham (1748-183 2) was an important 
English political economist. He was a student of law and from his . 
C researches he published his Principles of Morals and Legislation. He 

— believed that the object of all legislation should be “the greatest 

a good of the greatest number." Everything should be judged by its 
“ability to promote happiness. 'A successful government depends 

E upon the actions of the individuals living under that government. 

The people have *he responsibility on their own shoulders and 

^ should take an active part in politics. Bentham devoted a great ` 

|. part of his time to planning and advocating reforms, not only for 

L England, but for the whole world. He was a consistent advocate of 

L. individualism and liberalism and his works were quoted extensively 


_ by reformers throughout Europe and America. 


5. REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN PRACTICE 


Origin of Parliament. No other European country illustrates 
the evolution of a government from absolutism to democracy any 
.— better than does England. In the early period, the government was 
absolute and was based upon distinctly feudalistic practices. The 
Ee English parliamentary system can be traced to Magna Charta 
| (1215), one of the most. famous documents in English history. 
_ King John (d. 1216) was forced to sign the document. The rights 
— granted were not intended for the common people but for the 
barons and the clergy. Its most important service has been to 
stand as a constant reminder that the people had once risen to 
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defend their rights against a despotic king. There is mention of a 
Great Council (perhaps the germ of a parliament to come), whose 
function it was to consent to the levy of taxes. Simon de Montfort 
summoned a parliament (1265) and invited two burgesses from 

, each of 21 towns to sit with the barons to safeguard their liberties 
from usurpation by the king. In 1295, Edward I called an assem- 
blage that was similar to the later parliaments, in that two groups 
were found comparable to the House of Lords (Lords spiritual and 
temporal) and the House of Commons. 


Growth in Authority. Originally, Parliament seems to have . 


been regarded as a body to advise and to grant reguests of the 
king for subsidies. For a long time (in theory it is still true), the 
right to make laws was considered a royal prerogative. Not until 
the. middle of the 17th century did Parliament become a really 
aggressive force in the English government. By the end of the 17th 
century, members of Parliament enjoyed freedom of speech, had 
power to levy taxes, controlled the appointment and removal of 
judges, controlled the army through appropriations, and gradually 
assumed supreme authority over the nation. It was a long struggle, 
first between the noblemen and the king, and then between the 
commoners and the noblemen, before England had a democratic 
form of government. 

Struggle between Crown and Parliament. A crisis in the struggle 
between king and Parliament came in the Stuart period. James I 
(1603-1625) decided to ignore Parliament, which, incensed at the 
king’s actions, issued the Great Protestation: The king’s answer 
was a dissolution of the legislative body. Charles I (1625-1649), 

.in a quarrel over religion, decided to do away with Parliament 

altogether. Financial difficulties soon forced him to call a meeting. 
Members of Parliament were in an angry mood when they con- 
vened. They abolished the courts and commissions that the king 
had used, they impeached and imprisoned some of his most trusted 
ministers, and they passed a resolution to the effect that Parliament 
must meet at least once every three years. Charles led an army 
against his unruly opponents, who were under the leadership of 
Oliver Cromwell (d. 1658). The Royalists were defeated, and 
Charles was led to the scaffold (1649). 

The establishment of the Commonwealth aud, immediately 
following, the Protectorate marks a unique period in English 
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history. It is the only break in the monarchy—the only time the 
English ever had a real dictator, and the only time they ever had a 
written constitution (the Instrument of Government) The 
Protectorate was not to the liking of the English people, and when 
Cromwell, the dictator, died, there was little trouble in restoring 
the Stuarts in the person of Charles II (1660-1685). Neither he nor 
James II (1685-1688) profited from the unfortunate experiences 
of the former Stuarts. They insisted on reestablishing Roman 
Catholicism and disregarding Parliament. James lost the support 
of the people and, when faced with an invading army led by 
William of Orange, he fled to France. The Glorious. Revolution 
desposed the Stuarts and made way for the accession of William 
and Mary. ; 

The Glorious Revolution. A significant step in establishing the 
prestige of the English Parliament was accomplished in the 
Glorious Revolution. The members of Parliament drew up a 
definite set of instructions to protect its rights and restrict the 
power of the crown (The Bill of Rights, 1689). This act and 
succeeding acts (The Act of Settlement, 1701) provided that, 
thenceforth, the king had to belong to the Anglican Church; he 
was denied the right “to suspend” laws and was compelled to 
guarantee free speech and proceedings for members of Parliament. 
This marked the end of absolute monarchy and the entrenchment 
of Parliament in power in England. 

The Bill of Rights was distinctly a middle-class victory. It 
established’ firmly the idea of representative government, and 
became a charter of liberty for England. In addition, it provided 
an inspiration for the American and French revolutionists in the 
18th century. : 

Parliament. Parliament consisted of two houses, neither of 
which could make laws -without the consent of the other. The 
upper house, made up of bishops of the Anglican Church and of 
nobles, was purely aristocratic. The lower house included two types 
of members. One embraced the “knights of the shire,” two from 
each shire, elected by all voters who had estates worth at least an 
annual rental of 40 shillings, each. As a result of this limitation, 
most of the members, even in the lower house, were landed áristo- 
crats. The “burgesses,” who were supposed to represent the towns, 
constituted the second group. Only a few towns were actually 
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represented and the burgesses were elected in the most irregular 
fashion. Representatives from some of the towns were appointed 
by a few noblemen, without the formality of an election. Thus, 
Parliament did not give a true representation of the people. The 
lower house was controlled by not more than 1,500 persons. 

The adoption of the cabinet system in the first half of the 18th 
century was important in the organization of Parliament. The 
prime minister, who was the head of the cabinet, became the real 
executive in the English government, while the king became more 
and more a ceremonial and sentimental figurehead. “The king 
reigned but he did not rule.” He could not levy taxes and could not, 
on his own responsibility, make laws or prevent them from being 
made. He lost control over the judiciary and the army. Finally, 
his ministers had to enjoy the confidence of the parliamentary 
majority in order to stay in office. England had ceased to be an 
absolute monarchy. Such ministers as Walpole and Pitt established 
the precedent for a powerful cabinet government, responsible to 
the majority in the lower house. The English parliamentary system 
had been introduced, 

Europe and the Colonies. Apart from the English experiment 
in representative government, but closely associated with it, was 
that in America. The American colonists were familiar with the 
new developments in: government in Europe and were not so 
hampered with a traditional system to prevent their trying new © 
experiments. The American Revolution was more than a struggle 
on the battlefield between the mother country and her rebellious 
colonies. It represented a phase of the struggle for representative 
government that was taking place in England. The Whig party 
was favorably disposed toward the principles for which the Ameri- 
can colonists were fighting. When the Whigs came into power after 
the defeat of Lord-Cornwallis at Yorktown, they refused to con- 
tinue the war and signed a liberal peace treaty with the rebellious 
colonies. Many Englishmen regard the American Revolution as à 
worthy but costly lesson in colonial administration. They took 
their lesson seriously and became more successful as colonial 
administrators. From another point of view, the American Revolu- 
tion was connected closely with the affairs of Europe. It represented 
an episode in the long struggle between England and France for 
colonial supremacy. For that reason, and not because she was 
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interested in their struggle for political freedom, monarchial France 
_ came to the aid of the American colonists. 

Background of American Revolution. In the 17th century, the 
13 American colonies established their own form of government, 
patterned after the government of England and with the incorpo- 
ration of ideas expressed by European political economists. A 
royal governor, appointed by the crown, headed most of the 
colonial governments. The general situation represented a condi- 
tion similar to that which existed between the crown and the 
Parliament in England. Colonial legislatures often held up finan- 
‘cial appropriations in order to force the royal governors. to- 
make concessions. Many colonists insisted on the rights of self- 
government, on the. basis of traditional rights of Englishmen. 
Greater progress was made in representative government in the col- 
onies than in the home country, because there were fewer religious 
restrictions in America, there was no powerful class of hereditary 
nobles, and distance made them secure from much intervention 
from the mother country. f 

The English government began to interest itself in colonial 
administration only when the interests of the commercial class 
were interfered with. The government believed that, as colonies; 
they should furnish the mother country with raw materials; that 
they should not compete with trade of the mother country; and 
that they should share in the expenses of administration. Con- 
vinced of the validity of these principles, the English government, 
in the last half of the 18th century, began to enact new regulatory 
measures and to enforce old ones. The Navigation Acts were re- 
vived and new taxes were introduced, such as the stamp tax, the 
sugar act, the Townshend Acts, and the tea tax. The renewed 

enforcement of these acts brought militant opposition from the 
American merchant and the professional classes. They declared 
that, as they had no representation in Parliament, the mother 
country had no right to tax them. The British government main- 
tained that the American colonies should bear part of the added 
expense of colonial administration and defense. 

Other Dissenting Elements. Another cause for complaint came 
with enforcement of the Royal Proclamation Line of 1763. The 
British evidently hoped to fortify the land west of the Alleghenies 
before settlers were allowed to enter, but land speculators and 
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prospective pioneers were anxious to enter the newly acquired 
territory. Led by men like George Washington and Patrick Henry, 
the colonists protested vigorously. Farther south there was another 
group of dissatisfied subjects. British creditors were permitted, by 
a parliamentary act of 1752, to levy directly on the property of 
their American debtors. Thomas Jefferson, a brilliant spokesman 
for the latter group, saw an opportunity to forestall this action 
through revolution and independence. In addition, the poorer 
classes supported the move for separation from the home country 
with the hope of bettering their economic condition. 

The Loyalists. A considerable part of the population in the 
colonies was loyal to Great Britian. The Loyalists, comprising 
generally the landed gentry and the officials, opposed separation 
from the mother country. The Anglican Church supported the 
Loyalists, but the Nonconformists upheld the revolutionists. A 
large number of farmers in the middle colonies sought to remain 
neutral. 

Preparations for the Conflit. George III (1760-1820) was 
more determined than his predecessors had been to coerce the 
colonists, in spite of the protests from Pitt in the House of Lords 
and from Burke in the House of Commons. The colonists held the 
First Continental Congress in 1774. They agreed upon united 
action to win their sights and sent a petition to George III to recall 
the objectionable restrictions. Hostilities occurred at Lexington in 
1775. A few days later, the Second Continental Congress made a 
' final appeal to George III for redress of grievances and appointed 
General Washington to command the colonial forces. A state of 
war existed. 

Declaration of Independence. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, July 4, 1776, embodied the theoretical principles of the 
American idea of independence. Thomas Jefferson, a student of 
18th-century philosophy, drafted most of the famous- document. 
It attacked the theory of the divine right of kings; and of any 
government that did not reflect the will of the people. It justified 
the overthrow of a tyrannical government and the establishment 
of one.in accordance with the will of the people. The declaration 
concluded that, on the basis of inalienable rights, popular sover- 
eignty, and the right of revolution, the “colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent states." 
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Efforts at Government. The 13 colonies became states after 
independence was declared. They individually enacted constitu- 
tions incorporating the Bill of Rights and other ideas that had 

-been devised in England in the previous century. Two fundamental 

rights had been carried to America by English colonists. Courts 
were to be independent of the will of the king. A citizen accused 
of a crime should be judged by a jury of free men and not by the 
king or any of his officers. The second was even more important. 
The people had the right to choose representatives from among 
themselves to share in the government and to pass on all tax levies. 
Englishmen in the Old World had created a law that required the 
monarch to grant his subjects trial by jury and the right to choose 
representatives to participate in the government. 

The first constitution of the United States, a compact called 
the Articles of Confederation, was adopted by the states and put 
into operation in 1781. National political unity was not emphasized 
in the Articles. The states retained almost the status of independent 
nations. They could coin money, levy tariffs for imports, and raise 
armies. There was, however, a central congress, which could con- 
sider and legislate on matters affecting all the states, appoint min- 
isters to foreign countries, and manage the Northwest Territory. 

The period of the Articles of Confederation is seldom given 
credit for the accomplishments that it attainéd. It held together 
13 divergent states until the people had a chance to decide on the 
kind of government that the United States must have. Further- _ 
more, the experiment of the Articles helped to prevent any one 
state's obtaining too much power. It was under the Articles that a 
successful peace was signed with England and that the beginnings 
of prosperity were established. The Bank of North America was 
established in Philadelphia in 1781, and, about the same time, 
similar institutions were organized in New York and in Boston. 
‘While trade with England was at low ebb, commercial relations 
were expanding rapidly with Holland, the West Indies, Scan- 
dinavia, and Russia. Evidences of prosperity were not difficult to 
find within the states while the Articles of Confederation still were 
in force. Finally in 1787, the year the Constitution was formed, 
Congress under the Articles enacted the famous Northwest, 
Ordinance. This really provided a colonial policy for the United 
States. It established a form of government for yarious stages of 
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development until statehood should be attained. The Ordinance of 
1787 functioned throughout the history of the frontier. 

The Articles of Confederation had too many basic weaknesses 
to succeed. Quarrels arose among states, and the congress had no 
power to settle these disputes. Shay’s Rebellion (1786), in Massa- 
chur :tts, was a political dispute that flamed into open insurrec- 
tion. When farmers raided the United States arsenal at Springfield, 
the congress was powerless to act. Leaders, including General 
Washington, saw the need for fundamental changes. In the summer 
of 1789, the Constitutional Convention met in Philadelphia to 
draw up a new constitution. : 

The Constitution. 'There was wide variation in ideas as to the 
form of government desired. The radical element was suppressed, 
and the more conservative business class dominatec the conven- 
tion. Jefferson, whose ideas were considered too liberal by many, 
was absent when lawyers, businessmen, and landholders drew up 
the final draft of the Constitution. Men like Hamilton, Madison, 
Adams, and Washington were concerned over the prospects.of too 
much democracy. Gerry asserted that “he had been too republican 
heretofore.” He was still a republican, but had been taught by 
experience the dangers of the “leveling spirit.” Randolph re- 
marked that the seurce of many evils was “in the turbulence and 
follies of democracy.” 

The Federalist and the writings of John Adams contain the best 
statement of the conservative social theory that lay back of the 
Constitution, The arguments in The Federalist aimed to conciliate 
the opponents of a strong government by pointing out that the 
principle of checks and balances provided for in the Constitution 
would prevent the central government from infringing on the rights 
of the people. Adams abhorred thé idea of human equality. He 
believed there should be an aristocracy of the educated, well-born, 
and wealthy people. He even advocated life tenure, or a hereditary 
monarch as the chief executive. His fundamental aim was to protect 
the wealthy middle class against both absolute monarchy and 
possible excesses in a democracy. 

Federal Government. In 1789, the new constitution was put into 
operation, with Washington as the first president. The central 
government possessed power to wage war, negotiate treaties, coin 
money, and regulate foreign trade. The executive head was elected 
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indirectly by the people for a term of four years. He was limited in 
the conduct of foreign affairs and in the appointment of officials by 
‘the requirement of confirmation of his choice by the Senate. The 
Senate, or upper house, was intended to safeguard the rights of 
the individual states and, if necessary, to check the powers of the 
president. Senators were not elected by popular vote until 1913. 
They were chosen by state legislatures. The House of Representa- 
tives, the lower house, was the only part of the ruling body whose 
members were elected by the direct vote of the people. The 
Supreme Court was given power by implication to pass on the 
constitutionality of laws and to protect the rights of individuals 
under the Constitution. The decisions of the Supreme Court, 
congressional acts, and amendments to the Constitution, from 
time to time, have provided for changes in the fundamentat law of 
the land, in order to accommodate it to new conditions and 
problems that have arisen. 

Influence of the American Revolution. The government of the 
United States set a precedent in establishing a form of administra- 
tion based upon 18th-century philosophy of a. representative 
system. The ideas of Locke, Rousseau, and Montesquieu were 
given their first successful application. The American government 
was not a pure democracy; it has never become so; but it was far 
ahead of anything in Europe along that line. It encouraged liberals 
all over the world to continue their struggle against autocracy. 
Liberals in France regarded the government in the United States 
as the successful application of many of their theories and urged 
their fellow men to take up arms against their own tyrannical 
‘government to accomplish the same purpose. 

Importance of the English and American Revolutions. The two 
outstanding examples of representative government in the 18th 
century were the result of the initiative of the middle class at the 
expense of the old landed aristocracy. The Revolution of 1688 in 
England was a middle-class program. The new government tried to 
stimulate trade and to increase the profits of the middle class. The 
American Revolution was primarily a revolt and triumph of the 
commercial class. The United States was the first important 
country to establish a republic and abolish hereditary aristocracy. 
For the first time, a written constitution was established as the 
basic permanent law. Finally, the complete separation of church 
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and state was agreed upon, and this was the first attempt to treat 
religion as a purely personal matter, completely divorced from the 

| government. Both the English and the Americans were opposed to 
radicalism just as much as they were opposed to absolutism. Their 
work was a preparation for, rather than an actual realization of, 
A democratic institutions. ‘ 


6. THE EUROPEAN STATES SYSTEM 


Need for International Control. Political history is divided into 
' two major classifications, which must be considered separately: 
international relations and the political systems of the individual 
"States. Each state has its citizen body, which forms one society; but 
‘states must be associated with each other and likewise form a 
society. International organization is necessary for peace and pros- 
perity, especially where a number of states are closely associated 
and are not separated by natural frontiers. Treaties and agree- 
‘ments between states were for centuries the nearest thing to a 
positive international control—a control that became more and 
more important and more and more difficult to realize as intense 
‘Nationalism developed. 
Origin. The history of international organization has its 
- beginning far back in the story of human relationship, but, consider- 
‘hg our present status, not much has been accomplished. So long as 
here was one predcminating power that. could dictate to the 
'Smaller states, there was no need for an international system. 
Alexander the Great controlled most of the states existing in his 
me, and the Roman Empire dictated to the civilized Western 
orld. The pope was for a long time considered the guardian of 
international morality. All undisputed centralized control of this 
ature passed, with the Middle Ages. Some substitute was needed. 
The practice of sending accredited agents to foreign courts 
egan in Italy in the 14th century. Diplomats were regarded with 
Spicion for a long time. There was a law in Venice that forbade 
an ambassador to have his wife accompany him, for fear she might 
disclose secrets. The ambassador was warned to take his own 
ants with him, to avoid being poisoned. Queen Elizabeth in 
England openly expressed her distrust of Venetian ambassadors. 
e ever-increasing number of problems that arose and the con- 
"lentious desire, at least on the part of a few, to establish friendly 
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contacts with other states led to the acceptance of foreign diplo- 
mats. This, however, did not solve the problem. 

Machiavelli. Experiments in international control were tried 

as tar back as the time of the Greeks. Dante dreamed of a politically 
united Christendom. Machiavelli drew up basic principles which, 
in his opinion, controlled international affairs. His book 7/ Principe 
(1513) is considered to be a pioneer work in political science. He 
hoped to put an end to the dissensions; schisms, and foreign 
invasions to which Italy was subjected in his time. A keen observer, 
he concluded that success in international affairs could not be 
attained on a religious or an ethical basis. If the safety and liberty 
of the state were in question, there need be no limitation in the 
method used to protect it. 
. Conquest, he believed, was advisable, if not necessary. “It is 
natural for a state to desire territory of another, and when it has 
the means to acquire territory by conquest the world will praise 
rather than blame it.” He stated candidly that a state must either, 
expand and develop, or decay. 


The usurper of a state should commit all the cruelties which his satety renders 
necessary at once, that he may never have cause to repeat them . . . for when 
time is allowed for resentment, the wound is not so deep; but benefits should be 
frugally dispensed, and by little at a time, that they may"be the better relished. 


All the injustices practiced in recent times cannot be attributed 
to Machiavelli; nevertheless, he has had a tremenduous influence. 
High-handed state policy is referred to frequently as Machiavellian. 

Disorders. International anarchy, accentuated by the religious 
conflicts, wa& characteristic of the 16th century. The German 
princes rebelled against the Emperor, the French Huguenots 
fought for their freedom in France, and the Dutch broke from 
Spain. Religious wars, which are referred to collectively as the 
Thirty Years’ War (16:8-1648), broke out anew in the 17th 
century. They were the most bitterly contested and destructive 
wars in history. The participation of the national governments in 
colonization and trade brought new problems and accentuated 
international rivalry. Trade, in most countries, was considered à 
competitive national enterprise, to be safeguarded from other 
states. A new cause for international rivalries was introduced. 

Grotius, Hugo Grotius 1583-1645) formulated his conception 
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of international law during the disastrous period of the Thirty 

Years’ War. He viewed with alarm the chaotic state of affairs and 

sought some. means of preventing their reoccurrence . . . His 

De Jure Belli ac Pacis (1625) begins with the fundamental concept 
of the law of nature. He envisaged a world society, the units of 
which were to pursue their aims in mutual forbearance based upon 
a universally valid system of natural rights. Grotius saw the 
consequences of Machiavellian diplomacy in the Thirty Years’ War 
and sought to control the malady through “‘civilized warfare.” As 
all wars are fought with peace in mind, they should be carried on 
fairly and humanely enough to make a reasonable peace possible. 

Many of the fundamental principles that Grotius advocated are 
obsolete, while some are incompletely developed; and many impor- 
tant principles, such as the law of neutrality, he did not mention. 

In spite of these shortcomings and omissions, Grotius touched: 
some important points in the successful application of internationa. 

law. 

Westphalia, The idealistic conception of international rela- 
tions, as conceived by Grotius, was not accepted enthusiastically. 
Rulers seemed more inclined to follow Machiavelli in the enact- 
ment of their foreign policy. The Treaty of Westphalia ( 1648) was 
the first major attempt to build up an international system based 
on the principle of independent National Sovereignty. It ended 
the religious wars; it recognized the independence of Holland, and 
it gave to France the territory of Alsace. These things were destined 
to play a significant part in subsequent international affairs. France 
emerged in the international arena as the arbiter of the destinies . 
of Europe. | 

The Balance of Power. The European states system-depended ` 
largely upon a balance of power to prevent international conflict, 
the idea being that a state may retain what it has, while no other 
state or group of states may coerce or despoil the rest. There have 
been, however, states which from time to time attempted to 
destroy the balance in order to attain more territory or to free 
themselves from what they considered unjust restrictions. Fre- 
quently the result has been an unheaval. After each war, another 
attempt is made to rebuild a balance of power, with modifications 
to suit the circumstances. The treaties of Westphalia (1648), 
Utrecht (1713), Vienna (1815), Versailles (1919), and the San 
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Francisco Charter (1945) all contained plans for the preservation 
of peace. 

The Balance Threatened. Louis XIV of France was the first 
disturber of the European states system after the Treaty’ of 
Westphalia. His ambition to extend the boundary of France led to 
the formation of a coalition against him. He was defeated, and by 
the Treaty of Utrecht order was restored in Europe. France was 
prohibited from annexing Spain, and Belgium was given to Austria 
in order to assure a “balance of power.” Napoleon was the next 
intruder. His career will be considered in a later chapter. 


III. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The discussion of the Industrial Revolution will be reserved for 
a later chapter, but it is in order at this time to bring out some of 
_the preliminary stages of the great industrial changes in the 18th 
century. We have referred to some of the evidences of economic 
changes in the breakdown of the medieval system and- have noted 
the économic factors involved in the political developments of the 
I7th and 18th centuries, but no special mention has been made of 
what took place in the economic world. Just as the germs of modern 
nationalism and representative government are found in this 
period, the beginnings of modern economic orders also can be 
detected. ? 


L ECONOMIC THEORY IN THE 17TH 
AND 18TH CENTURIES 

Mercantilism. One of the most important and most generally 
accepted economic theories prior to the 19th century-was mercantil- 
ism. The applicatien of this theory was closely associated with the 
rise of the national state. The state government becanie. more and 
more a protection of and a'support for economic enterprises. It 
assumed the position held by cities before the rise of nationalism. 
The national monarch was the protector of the prosperity of the 
nation. Mercantilism in practice can be traced to the beginning of 
` the 17th century. 

Mercantilism (meaning governmental regulation of economic 
affairs, especially trade and industry) varied in different places 
and was referred to by different names, such as Colbertism in 

: France and Cameralism in Germany; but in basic features it was 
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essentially the same. Mercantilists were agreed that the wealth of a 
nation was measured in precious metals, that there should be 
maintained'a favorable balance of trade, that colonies existed to 
furnish raw materials and markets for manufactured goods for the 
mother country, and that there should be a restriction of inde- 
pendent trade and manufacturing in the colonies, in order that 
they might not interfere with the commercial activities of the 
mother country. 

Criticisms. The mercantilist theory was basically unsound. 
The belief that the possession of specie meant prosperity for thé 
state has been discredited. That a colony existed solely for the 
benefit of the mother country not only proved.to be economically 
unsound, but also was a source of a great deal of trouble in colonial 
administration. The question of the right of the government to 
control internal economic affairs is still an undecided question. 
Paternalism was practiced in many of the European states. The 
English government undertook to control labor and fix prices. 
Colbert, in France, succeeded in obtaining government control of 
the guilds, dug canals, erected public buildings, and drained 
swamps. The government of Prussia attempted to subordinate 
everything to strengthening the state in time of war. Mercantilism 
was closely associated with nationalism for the attainment of 
national wealth and power. Some critics believed that this could 
go too far. They agreed that the prime function of government 
should be to maintain competitive conditions and to stop at that. 
This should make the interests of the individual conform with the 
general interest, i 

Physiocrats. The Frenchman Quesnay (1694-1774) was the 
leading exponent of the physiocratic school. Nature, he contended, 
should rule without restriction. Trade and industry were not pro- 
ductive. The only productive class was the agricultural laborer. 
Turgot (1727-1781) went further than Quésnay. He maintained 
that the industrial and commercial classes were “sterile” because 
the value of their products could not exceed the costs of production 
and could not increase the materials of production. They were 
Mere salaried workers paid for by the agriculturists. The physio- 
Crats maintained, in summary, that the state was to refrain from. 
the regulation. of economic affairs in the state, except to enforce 
contracts and to protect life and property. Individualism, com- 
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petition, and free trade should be instituted and protected by the 


state. Laissez faire (let them do as they will) was the slogan of the - 


physiocrats. They believed that the welfare of both the individual 
and the group is best served when each person seeks his own 
interests in a competitive society. The physiocrats further con- 
tended that human misery and unhappiness were due to restrictive 
laws, which hindered the natural law. Accordingly, they should be 
abolished, to allow laissez-faire individualism full sway. 

Adam Smith. The physiocratic doctrine was not altogether in 
keeping with the rapid strides made in industry. It was popular 
in France, where agriculture predominated, but is was not applica- 
ble in industrialized England. Adam Smith. (1723-1790), in his 
famous book The Wealth of Nations (1776), made some alterations 
in the doctrine and stated it in a much more convincing way than 
Quesnay had done. Smith was suspicious of traders and manu- 
facturers. “ Their interest is never exactly the same with that of the 
public.” While they were in a sense a necessary evil, they must be 
classed along with the agriculturists as of prime importance to the 


state. Smith believed that the government should abolish all 


monopolies, all restrictions on trade, and all regulations of indus- 
try. The, duties of the sovereign should be limited to three things: 
defense against internal violence and against*invasion, an exact 
administration of justice, and the support of certain public works 
and institutions in the general interest. Labor; not commerce or 
industry, was thé source of all wealth. As a final touch, he argued 
that everyone should pursue his own economic interests, “led by 
an invisible hand” to promote the good of the whole nation without 
government interference, 


Importance of Smith and His School. The laissez-faire program: 


was accepted by capitalist manufacturers, because they wanted 
governmental noninterference with business enterprises. Bourgeois 
economists, including Adam Smith, Robert Malthus (1766-1834); 
James Mill (1773-1836), David Ricardo (1772-1823), and Nassau 
Senior (1790-1864) established the “classical economists” school. 
They introduced a philosophy more acceptable to the approaching 


industrial age than mercantilism would be. The doctrine of laissez 


faire won the support of the industrialists associated with cotton 
and iron, even before the close of the 18th century. Adam Smith 
was recognized as a great economist before he died; but it was not 
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“until the 19th century that the school of classical economists won 
| wide recognition. 


2 THE COMMERCIAL REVOLUTION 


“Meaning. ‘The effects of exploration and colonization were in 
evidence early in the 17th century. The rise of trade, domestic and 
foreign, and all the economic activities that went along with it, 
| preferred to as the Commercial Revolution. It cannot be confined 
to any particular period—indeed the changes are still going on— 
but for convenience’ sake, we shall limit our discussion to the 
commercial developments preceding and leading up to the Indus- 
trial Revolution. 

Trade. The demand for new commodities was one of the basic 
causes for the Commercial Revolution. Wallpaper, laquered 
ware, cotton and linen cloth, furs, silks, and the parasol were 
introduced from the Orient; and ostrich feathers, from Africa. 
New food products found their way into European markets. 
Spices, potatoes, lima beans, tomatoes, sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, 
and Indian corn became staple commodities, found in most of the 
markets. Tobacco, quinine, and opium also could be purchased. 
These items, along with many others, greatly increased the volume 
of trade. Some trade had existed for a long time, but it was chiefly 
in luxuries that commanded a very limited market and did not 
materially affect the economic status of the masses of the people. 
The middle classes in western Europe had changed their standards l 
of living in the 17th century, but it was not until late in the 18th 
century that the lower classes experiencéd the same change. The 


result of this was a marked increase in the volume of trade. Eng- 


land's exports at the end of the 17th century amounted to $32,000,- 
000,000. Within a century 


000 and her imports were about $27; 
these figures had increased to $207,000,000 and $151,000,00%) 
respectively. Other countries experienced the same change, a 
though not to so phenomenal an extent. Trade soon became ih 
Wide. Until the 18th century, only a small part of the habitable 
World had been exploited; but by the close of the century, European 
traders had reached the four corners of the world. . ae. 
Aids to Navigation. Better ships and improved methods i 
Navigation had to be provided before trade could make a 
"Progress, One cannot help admiring the courage of Columbus, 


| 
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considering the equipment and the knowledge of navigation that he 
had. The sextant (1731) and the chronometer (1735) aided the 
sailor in finding his way at sea. Ships were improved and made more 
seaworthy. Lighthouses and harbor improvements aided in en- 
couraging navigation. 

Money. One of the great, hindrances to trade during the 
Middle Ages was the scarcity of coined money. The lack of an 
accepted medium of exchange made trade difficult and decidedly 
limited its possibilities, Early trade in western Europe was re- 
stricted to the Orient, especially for the more expensive goods, 
Occidental traders were forced to send precious metals in exchange 

. for commodities, as there was little demand for European goods 
in the Orient. The balance of trade, consequently, was heavily in 
favor of the East. Western Europe attempted to solve this dif- 
ficulty by producing more gold. In 1 520, the value of coin in 
circulation in Európe had increased to $250,000,000 from approx- 
imately $170,000,000 a half century earlier. About this time, the 
picture was altered through the importation of large quantities of 
precious metal by Spain from the Aztec and Inca communities in 
Central and South America. The annual output of gold and silver 
was quadrupled by the middle of the 16th century. In the last 
half of that century, more than a billion dollars’ worth of precious 
metal was mined. During the same period, European coinage was 
increased about twelvefold. 

Economic Results of the Increase in Coinage. 'The tremendous 
increase in monetary wealth was orie of the important fundamental 
factors in transforming society from the medieval concept to that 
of modern times. New fields of opportunity were opened, and many 
people left the menial task of farming to engage in trade and in 
manufacturing. Many spent their lives in the search for mountains 


of gold. A new impetus to adventure had been found. Prices of ` 


commodities and wages increased, trade was stimulated, and 
speculation ran rampant. Many commodity prices rose 100 per 
cent. This tendency was encouraged through the introduction of a 
new system of credit and, in many instances, through depreciation 
of currency. The income of merchants and industrialists was 
greatly increased. While the Wage earner had a share in these 
experiences, the rapid rise in the cost of living was a handicap for 
him. Guild organizations and State governments tried to discourage 
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increase in wages, which added another hardship for the wage 
earner. Gradually, the economic order adjusted itself. Wealth in 
Europe became quite fluid by the end of the 17th century. The 
middle class acquired a large proportion of the wealth and used 
it to further their influence in every direction. 


3. THE RISE OF CAPITALISM 


Capitalism, a distinctive characteristic of modern economic 
order, was an outgrowth of the Commercial Revolution. Capital- 
ism, in a general way, is large-scale business organization by an 
individual or a group of individuals with wealth enough to acquire 
“raw materials and tools, and to hire labor in order to produce more 
commodities for profit. Profit is a basic,consideration in capitalism, 
and the status of an individual in society is measured primarily by 
his wealth. Evaluation of goods and services is based upon supply 
and demand, rather than upon intrinsic worth. The capitalistic 
System necessitates the concentration of wealth in the hands of a 
few in order to promote large industrial enterprises. It necessitates 
the establishment of a banking system, to take care of credit and 
to facilitate the flow of capital. These and many other factors 
affect nearly all people in every walk of life that may be included 
in the capitalistic system. 

New Characteristias. Several important changes in business 
procedure came with the Commercial Revolution. Business ceased 
to be entirely personal; the capital and assets of a business unit 
and that of an individual enterprise were quite different things. 
This became more pronounced in the modern industrial age, with 
its large corporations; but a beginning can be found in the 17th 
century. Day labor and piecework disassociated the workman from 
particular interest in the finished product. He tended to become a 
cog in a large machine, interested in his salary and in shorter hours. 
Prevailing restrictions against loaning money for interest were 
removed. To a very great degree, the Protestant Reformation 
aided in bringing about this new point of view. Wealth was not 
regarded as irreligious or immoral. In contrast to the general 
attitude of the Middle Ages, financial gain was regarded as highly 
honorable; Competition and bargaining in business procedure 
Were recognized. Even lotteries were not opposed. 

Banking. Banking was necessary in connection with industrial. 
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development on a large scale. It was not an innovation, for i 
been practiced in a limited way by Jewish and Syrian mon 
chahgers long before the 16th century. Banking on a very li 
scale was practiced in western Europe during the Middle A; 
The Medici family in Florence established the first great bank 
system in the 16th century. They treated money as a commodity, 
like wine or wool, and reaped a handsome profit. They establis 
branch banking houses in thriving commercial centers through 
Europe. Red balls on a field of gold, the coat.of arms of the Med 
was the design adopted as the insignia of moneylenders. 
Fugger family of Augsburg, Germany, built another great finan 
organization. They invested money in copper mines in the 
and in quicksilver mines in Spain, from which they acquired a hi 
profit. They-advanced funds for exploring expeditions, they bac 
candidates for the office of emperor of the Holy Roman Emp 
and engaged in a great variety of enterprises, political as well 
economic. Banking institutions were soon established in Holland 
Sweden, Spain, England, and Austria. Promissory notes, bills 0 
exchange, and double-entry bookkeeping were utilized. The firs! 
true checks were used in the cities of northern Italy. Exchange wat 
facilitated by expanding credit resources, through the use of chec 
Bank notes were also introduced and served the same purpose 
Double-entry bookkeeping facilitated the keeping of accounts and 
emphasized an impersonal quantitative outlook toward business. 
The capitalistic system depended to a very great degree on the 
successful operation of a banking system. 

Insurance and Stock Exchanges. ‘The numerous risks and fre 
quent disasters that merchants experienced in handling valuable 
commodities led to the adoption of insurance. Merchants, fo 
time, helped one another in case disaster befell any of their numb 
but later, companies assumed the risk, in return for the payment 
a fee. The first company of this kind was established in Paris 
1668. The famous House of Lloyd's in London began to wi 
marine insurance in 1720. The Insurance Company of No 
America was founded in Philadelphia in 1796. Stock exchan| 
made their appearance along with the increase in trade and inve 
ments. Speculation was an inevitable consequence. The South 8 
Bubble was a good example of a disaster in 18th-century specu 
tion. Investors were deceived by means of false information, anc 
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stock in the company reached $5,000 a share. The collapse caused 
such a scandal that the English government took charge of the 
liquidation and settled at about 30 cents on the dollar. More than 
$1,500,000,000. were lost in similar “bubbles” in England during 
the century. 

Importance. The introduction of capitalism ultimately brought 
to a close the economic system characteristic of the Middle Ages. 
The old manorial system was doomed. Nobles moved into towns 
to engage in commercial enterprise and began to demand money 
rents from peasants who occupied the estates. Capitalism revolu- 
tionized industry and ended the prestige of the guilds. The capital- 
ist could accumulate a larger stock and buy and sell at better 
advantage than the guilds could. A new economic and social order 
was in the offing. Preliminary steps leading to the industrial and 
agricultural revolutions had been taken. 


4. SOCIAL CHANGES 


Radical changes in the economic order precipitated alterations 
in social relationship. The most notable social innovations were 
the rise of the middle class and the breakdown of the medieval 
feudal order. Liberation from the existing restrictions did not solve 
the problems of society. The bondage of medieval serfdom was 
broken, but the masses were destined to become enslaved to a new 
economic order. i 

Rousseau. The desire to improve the social environment of the 
common man led to a number of social and economic philosophical 
speculations. The philosopher was inclined to denounce a system 
that was responsible for the plight of the peasant, especially when 
this was contrasted with the gaiety of the privileged class. Rousseau 
was acçepted as the apostle of the common man. Revolutionary 
and emotional, he had the knack of appealing to the masses with 
materjal that they could understand and in words that they 
could comprehend. He deplored the servitude under which men 
lived, a condition caused by numerous man-made restrictions. He 
believed that if men could return to nature they would be free and 
equal; no one would own land, which God had intended for all; 
there would be no wars, no taxes, no laws to restrict liberty, and 
no deceiving philosophers. Rousseau, in spite of his lack of practical 
information and his life of laxity, exerted a great influence, not 
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only among.the lowly and depressed, but also upon many of the 
upper class. Queen Marie Antoinette was impressed by his “ back- 
to-nature" argument. She developed a model farm in the gardens 
of Versailles. Rousseau sounded the call for revolution. In the dark 
days of 1789, the French people found in his doctrines an excuse 
for their outbreaks. 

Utopianism and Revolutionary Doctrine. Some of the social 
theorists spent their time in picturing an ideal society somewhat 
on the order of the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. They can be called 
little more than dreamers, but they stirred the imagination of the 
oppressed. Campanella (1568-1639), an Italian, proposed the 
establishment of a society based upon love and intelligence. He 
proposed the elimination of the leisure class by forcing everyone 
to work. Harrington (1611-1677), an Englishman, argued that 
society should be ruled by intellectuals. Social radicalism, similar 
in many respects to that of Rousseau, was advanced by Morelly 
in his book The Code of Nature (1755). He recommended the 
abolition of private property, communal ownership of goods, and 
the distribution of the products of industry. Babeuf (1760-1797) 
helped to formulate principles that have led to modern socialism. 
He emphasized equality and charged governments with attempt- 
ing to prevent it. Communism in property and equality of indi- 
vidual status were advocated. Babeuf was guillotined during 
the French Revolution, but his ideas were destined to crop up 
again. 

Population. A few words concerning changes that took place 
in population in the 18th century will help to explain some of the 
social problems. From the best evidence available, the number of 
people in Europe did not change very much until the close of the 
Middle Ages. The increase after the beginning of the 17th century 
was phenomenal. In the century following 1650, the population of 
Europe increased 40,000,000. New cities appeared, and old ones 
that were favorably located grew in size. London and Paris each 
had between 600,000 and 790,000 inhabitants by the middle of 
the 18th century. Populations also became much more mobile. 
Shiploads of people went to the Americas, and there was a shifting 
between cities in Europe. The great increase in population led 
some to believe that the world would soon be overpeopled. Malthus 
(1766-1834), a benevolent clergyman, pointed out that if it were 
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unrestrained by natural causes, the population would double every 
25 years, increasing in geometrical progression, while the available 
food supply could increase only arithmetically. The world, accord- 
ing to this theory, would soon face starvation. The theory caused a 
sensation and helped to tighten the tension between classes in a 
struggle for the survival of the fittest. f 

The Privileged Class. The clergy and the nobility, comprising 
not more than 1 per cent of the population of Europe, held a pre- 
dominant position as late as the 18th century. They enjoyed most 
of the privileges, controlled about two-thirds of the capital, and 
refused to perform manual labor. The nobles in England formed 
a distinct social class, although their special privileges were not so 
conspicuous as those existing in France and in other countries of 
Europe. English noblemen were not considered to be identified with 
the absolutism of the king; in fact, they challenged his position. 
However, they held most of the land; occupied the choice positions 
in government service, in the army, in the navy, in the church; and 
controlled the House of Commons. 

In France, the clergy and the nobility owned one-third of the 
land, were exempt from taxation, and held themselves aloof from 
the “vulgar masses.” Elegance and show were stressed. Crystal 
chandeliers, mahogaity furniture, and delicately patterned porce- 
lain adorned the homes of the nobility, while perfumes, laces, 
wigs, and breeches in pastel shades decorated their bodies. Many 
noblemen and clergymen held sinecures with huge incomes. 
Cardinal de Rohan had an income of $2,500,000 a year, while the 
average curate, who did most of the work, received an annual 
stipend of about $150. Conditions were worse in some of the other 
countries. There was considerable laxity in the morals of both the 
nobility and the clergy. This was greatly exaggerated, no doubt, in 
the accounts, but it opened both groups to serious criticism. The 
clergy disregarded their vows, and the king made no pretense of 
concealing the fact that he had mistresses. The court of Louis XV 
in France was notorious in this respect. Critics challenged the long- 
accepted principle that a man’s position in life was decreed by 
divine authority. Rousseau, for example, insisted upon the natural 
equality of man. 

The Middle Class. The first to challenge the position of the 
Privileged group were members of the middle class. Their rise to. 
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importance in the economic world put them in a position to demand 
recognition in the social order, from which they had been excluded. 
The middle class included not only the merchants and the manu- 
facturers, but also professional men: physicians, professors, au- 
thors, magistrates, and philosophers. Some gained recognition 
through peaceful means. Wealthy merchants loaned money to the 
king and to nobles, in return for favors. Some were able to buy 
the rank of nobleman from the king, and it was not uncommon 
for the daughter of a wealthy middle-class family to marry the 
son of a poor nobleman. In England, wealthy men bought seats in 
Parliament. Many were not so fortunate and, consequently, 
continued to attack the privileged class. 

The Peasants. Although serfdom had gradually disappeared 
in most of the countries of western Europe, still the lot of the lower 
class did not materially improve. While the peasant. was not bound 
to the soil as he had been under serfdom, he was restricted by 
numerous regulations. Peasants in Europe lived in villages, in 
miserable huts, which were poorly lighted and which had no floors 
or glass windows. They worked from five o’clock in the morning 
until late at night to gain a miserable existence. Most of them were 
illiterate and had no contact with the outside world. This probably 
lessened their misery, because, after all, comforts and hardships 
have only relative values. They knew nothing of the world or the 
people outside their own narrow circle. They were looked down 
upon as common fodder that fed civilization. 


IV. ART AND LITERATURE 


A description of the artistic developments in the 17th and 18th 
centuries in Europe is primarily a review of the influence of the 
Italian Renaissance extended into other countries. The works of 
Raphael, Leonardo, and Michelangelo set a high standard. Their 
works dominated the artistic output for two or three centuries as 
many of those who came later strove to copy or imitate these 
masters, only to fall far short of their achievement. Because of 
this, much of the art expression was wanting in charm and indi- 
viduality, Yet, there is evidence of the beginning ol nationalistic 
art in the 17th century. Several states—Spain, the Low Countries; 
England, and France—could boast of schools of their own, each 
with its distinctive, individual characteristics. - 
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r. SPAIN 


Influences on Spanish Art. Spain enjoyed a period of pros- 
perity and intellectual progress for a century and a half (1500- 
1650). Part of the enormous amount of money that poured into the 
country during that period was used to encourage art. The Inquisi- 
tion tended to limit the subject matter of Spanish art of the time, 
intensifying a natural tendency. Religious scenes were used exten- 
sively, and the nude figure was seldom painted. A number of 
influences affected art expression in Spain. The Moslems had left an 
indelible mark on architecture. There was some knowledge of 
painting methods gained from the able artists of the Low Countries, 
then ruled by Spain; but, for a long time Italian influence, es- 
pecially the exaggerated, gloomy realism of Caravaggio, was most 
prevalent. Spanish artists studied ‘in Italy and Italian paintings 
were imported into Spain. 

Painting. Painting represents the greatest artistic accomplish- 
ment of the Spaniards in the 16th and 17th centuries. From the 
2oth-century point of view, the most significant figure in Spanish 
art is one known as El Greco (1548-1625). Living in Toledo for 
many years, he painted canvases treasured by modern connoisseurs 
as the most vital art produced in Europe, because of El Greco’s 
extraordinary way of “modeling by light” and “patterning in 
light,” with resulting effect of movement and symphonic unity. 
Particularly notable among his works are “Christ in the Garden," 
“Crucifixion,” “Burial of Count Orgaz,” and a vibrant land- 
scape, *View of Toledo." Velásquez (1599-1660) has long been 
considered, by many, one of the greatest of painters. He studied 
Italian masterpieces with great profit, but his vital genius rose 
above imitative performance and escaped the native Spanish 
mysticism. He produced numerous portraits of the emperor’s 
household, noblemen, and peasants; and he painted charming 
landscapes, besides. He developed a rare freshness of coloring, and 
had great ability for composing on canvas, besides a particular 
faculty for creating atmosphere. Among his many famous paintings 
are “Don Balthasar Carlos on Horseback” and “The Maids of 
Honor.” Very different from Velasquez was Murillo (1618-1682), 
long the most popular Spanish painter. Tender sentiment and 
romantic naturalness characterize his works, such as the numerous 
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. pictures of the Virgin, including the widely known “Immaculate 
Conception,” and his “Saint Anthony." Goya (1746-1828) will be 
p y-" Goya (174 
mentioned.in another chapter, for his art belongs to a later age. 
In it, realism was carried to extremes and the dramatic was 
nc, 


Fic, 41.—" Burial of Count Orgaz,” by El Greco. (Courizsy, H. S. Lucas, A Short History 
» of Civilization.) 


dominant. Goya scorned the formality of royalty, which he 
characterized as degenerate in both mind and body. In one series 
of pictures, the “Caprices,” he satirized the weakness of the state, 
the corruption of the church, and the hypocrisy of the people. He 
was a harsh critic of the ancien régime, but in his portraits an 

lively genre paintings he left a clear record of the life of his time 
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Other Forms of Art. Spanish sculpture was largely in the me- 
dium of wood carving. As in painting, the inflluence of the Low 
Countries and of Italy was prominent. Crucifixes and carvings for 
cathedrals, produced in abundance, were used to adorn churches 
all over Europe and some in America. Painters were employed to 
color wood carvings in the tones of nature. Silversmiths and iron 
workers also produced fine work for cathedral decoration. 

Literature. The Spanish excelled in literary expression. Writ- 
ers were granted the royal patronage of Isabella of Castile and of 
her grandson, Charles I. Drama was emphasized, and it reached a 
state of perfection that led to its being copied in other countries. 
Lope de Vega (1562-1635) wrote 800 comedies and 400 religious 
plays. He possessed extraordinary powers of invention and a great 
gift of versification. His works were witty, emotional, and realistic. 
Cervantes (1547-1616) wrote Don Quixote, which is acclaimed as 
one of the world's finest masterpieces and is still widely read. The 
hero is a knight of the old school whose ludicrous exploits belittled 
chivalry—an institution that still had a strong hold upon Spanish 
life. The author's aim in writing the book was “ to expose to the con- 
tempt they deserved the extravagant and silly tales of chivalry." 

Spanish art—emotional, religious, and ornate—is a clear reflec- 
tion of the temperament of the people. They loved color and 
admired reality. Much of the work seems overdone, and the deco- 
rations of altars and choir stalls tend to appear out of proportion. 


2, THE LOW COUNTRIES 


The Golden Age in art and literature of the Dutch and the 
Flemish people extended from the last quarter of the 16th to the 
middle of the 17th century. Late in the 16th century, the northern 
burghers—vigorously independent and Protestant—fought them- 
selves free of Spanish domination and, in time, set up a separate 
government. The southern, or Flemish, provinces, however; re- 
mained under the rule of Spain and continued faithful to the 
Roman Catholic Church. Both northern and southern provinces 
of the Low Countries had attained economic prosperity through 
their trade. Antwerp in Flanders and Amsterdam, the Dutch port, 
Were two of the most important trade centers in western Europe. 
The art that flourished in this state of prosperity was bourgeois in 
character. Individual portraits, family groups, council meetings, 
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club meetings, and banquets, as well as intimate home scenes, were 
favorite themes; while love of nature found an outlet in fine 
landscapes. 

Rubens and Fan bya. Rubens (1577-1640) and Van Dyck 
(1599-1641) were great Flemish painters. Although they were cón- 
temporaries and lived in the same city, Antwerp, and although both 
traveled. widely and were at home in the courts of rulers, their 
works are very different. The one represents dazzling, joyous living, 
impetuosity, and even coarseness at times, while the other conveys 
quiet refinement and aristocratic good taste. Rubens was a child of 
fortune. He leaned toward a prevailing nonreligious manner of 
presenting religious subjects, of which he painted great numbers. 
For instance, his “Descent from the Cross" is a realistic study 
rather than a purely religious expression of the theme. The limp 
figure of Christ and the pose of John as he prepares to receive the 
weight of the body present a striking contrast between inert weight 
and a living organism. Rubens painted marvelous portraits, lively 
hunting scenes, and many other kinds of pictures. His skill in por- 
traying the soft, warm character of the flesh of women can be 
noted in his “Rape of the Sabine Women” and numerous other 
canvases, Van Dyck was one of the most noted of portrait painters. 
He produced with skill and delicacy the rich fabrics, jewels, and 
laces of the clothing worn by his subjects. His. work conveys 
stability, an aristocratic air, and elegance; and at his best he de- 
lineated character with unusual power. “The Children of Charles 
I” is one of his best known works. 

Rembrandt. Rembrandt (1606-1669), the foremost Dutch 

_ genius of the brush, was born at Leyden and died at Amsterdam. 
He was a versatile artist—a master of religious, portrait, and 
landscape: painting—but the thing that presented the strongest 
challenge to his thought and skill was the human face. He stood 
apart from the main currents of classical art, from the conventional 
inspiration of pagan mythology and Christian sentimentality, t9 
paint realistically the life of the people and the things that con- 
cerned them. Rembrandt used unique effects of light and shade to 
focus attention where he wished it—not a natural illumination but 
the product of his imagination, to emphasize certain surfaces Of 
features. He had unusual ability to unify several contrasting 
groups within one picture. Among his most familiar paintings at 
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“Supper at Emmaus,” “Portrait of an Old Woman,” “Christ 
Healing the Sick,” “The Anatomy Lesson,” “Portrait of an Old 
Man,” and several self-portraits. En 

Hals and Van Ruysdael. Hals (1580-1666) stands next to 
Rembrandt in the forefront of Dutch portrait painters. He had 
special skill in portraying a passing expression, frequently one of 


Frc. 42.—Rembrandt, “Portrait of an Old Man.” Note the detailed study of the head and 
the hand. (Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.) » 


jollity or roguishness. His *Laughing Cavalier? is the portrait of 
a self-confident soldier with an expression difficult to analyze. His 
“Young Man with a Slouch Hat” depicts a jovial face and an 
unconventional pose—a wide departure from religious and court 
themes. But he could represent with equal truth a staid burgher 
and his serious-faced wife. Jacob van Ruysdael (1628-1682) was 
one of the first great landscape painters. He not only felt and 
understood nature but painted it with imagination. Some of his 
pictures, like “The Mill" are veritable bits of Holland. His 
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"Swamp," showing great gnarled trees, water plants, and grass, 
conveys a feeling of stillness and melancholy. In others of his land. 
scapes great clouds billow across the sky, as if in actual motion. 
"There is bigness in all his work. 

There are rare masters of genre among both Dutch and Flemish 
painters—of the former, notably, de Hooch (1629-1677), Ter Borch 
(1617-1681), Steen (1626-1679), and Vermeer of Delft (1632- 
1675); foremost among the latter, Teniers the Younger (1610- 


1690). 
3. ENGLAND 


The English were influenced in their manners and customs by 
Continental Europeans, especially the Dutch and the Italians. Eng- 
lishmen traveled extensively and returned home with foreign airs. 
They tried to imitate the refinement of the Italians and the 
etiquette of the Spanish court. Charles I sent for Van Dyck to 
paint portraits of himself and his household; and other foreign 
painters were imported. English art, proper, made its appearance 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth (1558—1603), when nationalism and 
prosperity were in full swing. The luxury and glamour of the age 
are évident in literature and in clothing. Life in England sometimes 
held ‘strange contrasts. The Puritans were drab and intolerant, 
while the Cavaliers were trivial, artificial, and licentious. Not until 
the 18th century did the Eniglish develop a school of painting 
that put forth works worthy of comparison with Continental 
production. ` t ! 

Painting. English painting was devoted mainly to portraiture 
and landscape, and, at first, reflected Dutch, Flemish, and other 
influences. Hogarth (1697-1764), the first really English painter 
of importance, chose as his subjects the life and manners of his 
countrymen-—life of all kinds, wherever he found it. A moralist, 
he ridiculed the'coarseness and the debauchery of the wealthy and 
of the nobility. His “Marriage à la Mode” satirizes the money 
interests involved. A rich merchant offers a large sum of money to 
a gouty nobleman in order that his daughter may become a mem- 
Ber of the royal family. Numerous details accentuate the irony 
of the situation. 

Reynolds’ (1723-1792) and Gainsborough (1727-1788) were 
the chief portrait painters, Reynolds; a man of the world, painted 
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likenesses of fashionable folk—court ladies, noblemen, and 
actresses—whom he presented on canvases of warm and mellow 
coloring in classical fashion. Gainsborough was poetic in tem- 
perament and painted his subjects with delicate refinement, with 
greater simplicity than his contemporary. There is a sensitiveness 
and charm about his figures clad in satin,-lace, and velvet. His 
color choice is of the cooler hues, like blue and gray. It is said that 
he painted the “Blue Boy” to refute Reynolds in his claim that 
such colors should seldom be used in pictures. Gainsborough 
painted charming landscapes, as well as portraits. Other noted 
British portrait painters of the period were Romney .(1734—1802) 
and Raeburn (1756-1823). Among their works are some delightful 
masterpieces. Raeburn, the painter of Scottish gentlemen and 
gentlewomen, was the most realistic of painters of the time in 
Great Britain. RES 

England as a Literary Center. The English made a much more 
distinguished contribution in literature than they did in art. 
Authors were not so much affected by the influence of Continental 
Europe as were the artists. England has produced an outstanding 
literary figure in every age since the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

Classical Poetry. The late 17th and 18th centuries have been 
called the classica] age in English literature. Milton (1608-1674), 
next to Shakespeare, was the greatest of the English writers. He 
was both Puritan and classicist. He wrote in a formal style but 
with a grandeur of expression that never has been surpassed. 
In Dryden (1631-1700) and Pope (1688-1744), classicism in Eng- 
lish poetry reached the peak. Pope was distinctly a poet of the age; 
wit, lucidity, satire, and an expression of the new metaphysics 
pervade his writings. 

Notable Works of Prose and Poetry. ` Prose was adopted as a 
much more pliant- means of expression than poetry. History, 
science, biography, and the novel, each found a champion. Gibbon 
(1737-1794) wrote the greatest historical work in his Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. Hume (1711-1776) wrote a widely read 
work on English history. Johnson (1709-1784) the lexicographer; 
Adam Smith, the economist; and Blackstone (1723-1780), the 
jurist, were masters of English prose, as well as of the subject 
matter that they treated. The novel was the most striking prose ' 
contribution of England in the 18th century. Addison (1672-1719), 
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Defoe (1660-1731), and Swift (1667-1745) put prose fiction on the 
plane of good literature. Addison was a moralist who aimed to 
entertain and at the same time to teach refinement. The Spectator, 
a paper edited by Addison and Steele, was published to prómote 
adult education. Defoe still lives in his novel Robinson Crusoe, 
one of the most familiar works in the English language. It is the 
story of an individual in solitude, not of an individual in society. 
It reflects a vivid imagination and a logic so cunning that many 
youngsters consider it a true story. Swift's Gulliver’s Travels is a 
disguised satire on the human race. In his Modest Proposal, he 
suggested that the English end the misery of the Irish by eating 
their children. He satirized the weaknesses of the Roman, the 
Anglican, and the Calvinistic churches in the Tale of a Tub. 
Swift was a reformer at heart and, according to Carlyle, was “by 
far the greatest man of that time." Richardson (1689-1761), 
Fielding (1707-1754), and Smollett (1721-1771) made the r8th 
century the golden age of the English novel. 
. Ben Jonson (1573-1637), a poet, a classicist, and a vigorous 
scholar, combated with tongue and pen the current indifference 
to form. The Cavalier poet, Suckling (1609-1642), wrote lyrics to 
make the man of the world laugh. Milton, blinded through over- 
work as Cromwell’s secretary and forced into vetirement because 
of the Restoration, then made a lasting contribution in three great 
poetic works: Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson 
Agonistes. To him religion was not a painful austerity but a source 
of pleasure and delight. His writings are based upon the. Bible, 
although there are many pagan allusions. Satan was given a heroic 
role, Adam and Eve were unfortunate victims, while God and the 
angels were pushed into the background to make way for Satan. 
In 1678, four years after Milton’s death, Bunyan (1628-1688) 
wrote Pilgrim’s Progress. This book, more popular in its day than 
"were the works of Milton, has been, perhaps, as widely read as the 
Bible and, on the whole, better understood. The allegory narrates 
the struggles of a Christian, climaxed with triumph at last. The 
book, which is more important for its literary charm than for its 
religious truths, breaks from the classical tradition and approaches 
the colloquial. : 
Pope dominated poetry in the 18th century. He is best known 
for his couplets, which are full of wit and polished grace. The . 
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‘Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” by Gray (1716-1771), 
sone of the most popular poems in the English language. Burns 
59-1796) has a varied group of admirers, ranging from scholars 
illiterates. “Auld Lang Syne,” “The Cotter's Saturday Night,” 
“Tam O’ Shanter,” and many other lyrics of his are admired the 
world over. 

Drama. Shakespeare (1564-1616) set a standard for drama 
"dor all time. As poet, dramatist, and portrayer of characters, 
le is unsurpassed. The first folio edition of his works (1623) con- 
ained 14 comedies, 10 histories, and 11 tragedies. Most of his 
lays are still produced on the stage, and it is the ambition of 
“practically every actor to play the role-of at least one of the 
“Shakespearean characters. Most of the plays contain entertaining 
“stories and have good plots, which are not all originally his own. 
"The range of his thought is prodigious and the variation in type 
among his characters is extreme. Clown, king, rogue, and beautiful 
lady, with all their contrasting emotions, are realistically por- 
"trayed. Ben Jonson fittingly wrote of Shakespeare that “he was 
“not of an age, but for all time.” There were other notable drama- 
‘tists in Shakespeare's age, but they are overshadowed by the 
“master. Though they are to most of us little more than names, 
- their fecundity of imagination, virility of thought, and felicity of — 
“expression stand unparalleled in later English literature, The 
— dramas of “rare Ben Jonson,” popular in their own day, are still 
- revived occasionally in the modern theater. 


4. FRANCE 


French art shows unquestioned Italian influence. Francis I 
(1515-1547) was so impressed with the splendor of Italian art that 
he induced Leonardo da Vinci to come to Paris. French art of the 
16th and 17th centuries shows the influence of that visit. Not until 
the 18th century were French artists able to break away and follow 
"their own impluses. The Academy of Painting, established in 1648, 


- held a monopolistic influence over art. Le Brun (1619-1690), who 
his and the other 


[ Painting. Poussin (1594— 
) 1682) were followers of the Italian school of painting and lived in 
E Italy. Their work was excellent painting of the classical style, but 
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not really French painting. Watteau (1684-1721) may be con- 
sidered the first truly French painter. He painted the genre of high 
society. Lightheartedness, gaiety, and elegance were in demand. 
The make-believe, frivolous, and rather pathetically gay French 
life has been charmingly preserved by Watteau in his delicately 
painted scenes. French art took a firmer hold on real life with th 
Revolution, but that belongs to a later period. : 


Prose. In the period preceding the French Revolution, 


literature in France ranked much higher than did painting. As 
early as the 16th century, France could boast of two prominent 
literary figures, Rabelais (1494-1553) and Montaigne (1533- 
1592). Rabelais wrote to entertain his readers (at least, many so 
thought), but he had a fundamental seriousness in his motives. 
He ridiculed lawyers, and his irreverence for things sacred shocked 
the devout. Montaigne was much more serious. He communed with 
himself and his books, “I speak unto paper as to the first man I 
meet.” He is most famous for his essays, some of which stand as 
models for this type of writing. 

French churchmen attained high rank as writers, as well as 
political advisers. The Provincial Letters and Thoughts of Pascal 
(1623-1662), although dealing with an out-of-date theology, are 
delightful reading. Bossuet (1627-1704) was agreat orator and his 
writings carried an oratorical effect. They are preeminent examples 
of the art of expression. Even a brief analysis of French prose 
would be incomplete without mention of men such as Calvin, 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot. Their power of 
expression seldom has been surpassed. 

French Poetry. The temperament of the French people and the 
beauty of their language make an ideal combination for the pro- 
duction of first-class poetry. Villon (1431-1484?), who was a vaga- 
bond and a thief, but romantic and intelligent, wrote poetry in 
-the language of the people. He lives today as both character and 
author. Corneille (1606-1684), the first great French tragic poet 
and dramatist, imitated other writers and borrowed plots from 
other works. His play the Cid, based on the old Spanish romances, 
. marked an era in France's dramatic history. Racine (1639-1699); 
a rival of Corneille and more of a stylist, wrote a number of trag- 
edies, notably Athalie. Moliere (1622-1673) is considered by many 
the greatest French dramatist. He is to French literature what 
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Shakespeare is to English. In Les Précieuses ridicules and other 
comedies, Moliere caricatured the human race through his foolish 
characters, some of whom have attained almost historical im- 
portance, while their words have assumed new meaning in the 
language. 


s THE GERMAN COUNTRIES 


Isolation. Germany was far removed from the influence of 
southern Europe; consequently, her history follows a different 
trend from that of the states farther south. The German people 
were not held so firmly within the grip of the Roman Catholic 
Church, their institutions were more individualistic, and the 
Renaissance movements barely penetrated a large part of their 
territory. Among them the traditions of the Middle Ages persisted 
much longer than in the other countries of western Europe. The 
German temperament was different from that of the southern 
Europeans. The people were, for the most part, solid, practical, 
and unimaginative; but their musical expression makes a notable 
exception to this rule. To say that Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, and Wagner lacked imagination would be far from the 
truth. 

Painting. The wealthy middle-class burghers, who were the 
chief patrons of German art, were interested in realistic details 
rather than in pattern and color. As a result, German paintings 
are often overburdened with detail. However, Dürer (1471-1528) 
and Holbein the Younger (1497-1543) had a supreme genius that 
lifted them above the restrictions of their environment, and they 
produced art that ranks with the great works of the period. 

Dürer and’ Holbein. Dürer as an engraver has never been 
surpassed. He achieved fame by his woodcuts, which possess 
vivacity and sentiment, and by his matchless copper engravings. 
“Saint Jerome in His Study," one of the great engravings on 
copper, conveys a feeling of quite and peace. Jerome is séated at 
a desk, while a lion and a dog are sleeping on the floor. Holbein 
is best known for his admirable portraits, such as those of Erasmus, 
George Gisze, and Sir Thomas More, ‘and of his own wife and 
children. This last shows a serious mother holding a baby in her 
arms, and an eager lad standing at her side. Many of his portraits 
were made in England, whére he spent a number of years and held 
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the post of court painter to Henry VIII. While. the works of 
Dürer and Holbein cannot be regarded as entirely typical of the 
period in Germany, they are of lasting importance and rank with 


Germany, torn by wars, afforded an environment that was not 
conducive to the encouragement of art. 

Literature. The literature of Germany is more noteworthy 
than her expression in the graphic arts. Luther, to whose works | 
reference was made in an earlier section, was responsible for much - 
of the progress accomplished in the German language. Hans Sachs. 


2 
the fine art of other countries. For a century after these artists, | 


(1494-1576), of Nuremberg, a cobbler and the greatest of the - 


much enthusiasm for literature among the people. The great 
masters of German literature, however, did not appear until the 
close of the 18th century. Herder, Goethe, and Schiller will be 
discussed in a later chapter. 


6. ARCHITECTURE 


Transition. Architecture did not follow nationalistic lines to 
such an extent as was evident in literature and art. Following the — 
Renaissance, architecture took a definite turn to different expres - 
sion, with a new emphasis and a new effect. Earlier Renaissance 
architecture was plain and severe. Piety and simplicity found 
expression in buildings, as well as in religion. The 17th-century 
baroque (meaning irregular or fantastic), arising out of later - 
Renaissance tendencies, represented the tempo of the new age 
It was predominantly emotional—a quality that is typical of 
the religious spirit of the Reformatión. Also, it satisfied the some 
what gaudy tastes of the rising middle class. Critics of the baroque 
claim that it is a hodgepodge of marble, copper, lead, and tin, 
without any regard for a medium. Twisted columns with alternat- 
ing cubical and cylindrical sections, and with nothing in particular 
for support, were used for ornamentation. Interior decorations 
were even more lavish than were those on the exterior. Mirrors - 
chandeliers, damask flowers, garlands, gilt moldings, and stucco 
covered walls, ceilings, and floors were used in profusion. 


Baroque. Bernini (1598-1680), the designer of the great 


colonnades in front of St. Peter’s Church in Rome, was an out- 
standing architect of the baroque. Santa Maria della Salute in 


Meistersingers, wrote a great amount of poetry and stirred up 


: 
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Venice, 2 good example of baroque church architecture, has a 
Wreat central dome over an octagonal-shaped structure, with a 
smaller dome covering the chancel. It lives up to the baroque 
standard in-both interior and exterior adornment. The best 


examples of baroque architecture are in Italy and Spain, but 


The Zwinger, in Dresden. (Photograph by Rudolf Lech 


Fio. 43.—Baroque architecture, 
Studios, New York.) 


evidences of it are found in other countries, as well. Sir Christopher 


Wren’s cathedral of St. Paul in London has a trace of it. The 
merits of baroque are a matter of opinion. It does not have the 
aloofness of the buildings of the High Renaissance or the reverent 
self-absorption found in the Gothic. it does possess a sentiment of 
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perpetual yearning and unfulfillment—the striving for something 
that no one seemed quite able to define. It represents man’s 
attempt to express his emotions without any chilling etiquette of 
strict art forms. 

Rococo. In the 18th century, the baroque gave way to the 
rococo style. The name is probably derived from rocaille (rock- 


` Fic. 44—Rococo decoration, early Louis XV. Woodwork and plaster of Paris, with 
gilded ornaments on a light, neutral background. (Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York.) 


work) and cogue (shell) because of the ornamental patterns that 
were popular about that time. This style is even more fantastic 
in decorative designs than the baroque, but not so heavy in 
general effect. The right angle and the straight line were taboo 
in this style. Both the baroque and the rococo indicate styles 
of decoration rather than types of buildings, as the framework 
of the building followed rather closely the Renaissance mode of 
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construction. The decoration of the royal palace at Versailles is: a 
good example of the rococo. The interior wall surfaces are covered 
with mirrors, and curves and countercurves in furniture and 
ornaments appear in profusion. This same style is apparent in the 
palace of Sans Souci at Potsdam, in the Schónbrunn in Vienna, and 
in The Hermitage in Leningrad. Baroque and rococo taste passed 
out of popularity with the revolutionary upheavals of the late 


Fic. 45.—Rococo bedroom Venice. (Courtesy, H. S. Lucas, A Short History of Civilization.) 
18th century, when the finery and show of those periods became 
objects of ridicule for the advocates of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. 

American Colonial Style. Architecture in 18th-century Amer- 
ica was influenced by the late English Renaissance style, which 
was modified to a considerable degree by local conditions. Partic- 
ularly, homes and churches were rather formal in design, so that 
they presented a somewhat austere appearance. Dwellings had 
porticoes and sometimes columns. Partly because of its abundance, 
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wood played an important part in building construction. There 
were great quantities of pine, which was especially adaptable for 
carving, because it was rather soft, fine-grained, and. at the same 
time durable. Many of the designs that had been worked out in 
stone by English architects were reproduced in wood and looked 
even more slender and delicate than the originals. 

There were two types of American colonial architecture: the 
New England and the Southern. The New England style was 
reserved, even at times severe, producing an atmosphere of dignity. 

_ Some of the unique features of the domestic architecture are the 
facade framed by fluted pilasters, which were used for finish at the 

- corners, and the pedimented porch, giving a touch of the classical. 
Paneling, fireplaces, and stairways are important elements in 
interior design. and the ceilings are plain. The general effect is 
strikingly domestic. A somewhat different type is found in the 
Southern colonial architecture. While it, too, has dignity and 
stateliness, there is less of austerity here than in the New England 
type. The two-story, pedimented portico with lofty columns 
seems to indicate a spirit of hospitality and welcome. Circular 
bays on the sides and the great arched window on the first floor 
afford relief from strict regularity. The generally pleasing effect is 
augmented by carefully planned planting. zlhomas Jefferson, à 
designer and draftsman of considerable ability and taste, was 
responsible for much of the success of colonial architecture in this 
country. à 

Furniture. Furniture experienced a remarkable development: 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. In 1600, even in palaces, beds ' 
_were few, tables were trestles and boards, and chairs were framed 
by carpenters. Floors were covered with rushes or sand, and fire 
places often were not connected with chimneys. Tableware was 
crude; the fork had just been introduced, Then, after 1660, increas- 
ing wealth and expanding trade furnished a market for the handi- 
work of craftsmen so skillful in designing and so deft in execution 
that today the furniture styles of that age are still the most 
esteemed. In England, the names of the Adam brothers, Chippen- 
dale, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton are most familiar. 


7. MUSIC 


Transition in Music. Music shares honors with the other arts 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. Before the 17th century, music was 
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primarily liturgical—except, of course, the works of the trouba- 
dours and the minnesingers. The music of the 17th century was the 
product of experimentation with new styles, new instruments, and 
new forms. In keeping with the spirit of the time, secular music 
was emphasized. The gaiety of the court and the lavishness dis- 
played by the wealthy merchant class created a demand for secular 
music. Painters, architects, and authors had satisfied a similar 
demand in their fields, and the musicians proceeded to accompany 
them and keep the same tempo. 

Opera and Oratorio. Italy furnished the impetus for the opera, 
as she had done for modes in painting and sculpture. Monteverde 
(1567-1643), an Italian, was the first master of “classical” tragic 
opera. “Orfeo,” produced in 1607, was his most important composi- 
tion. Monteverde used. the orchestra to emphasize various scenes 
and strengthen the theme with appropriate interludes, rather than 
merely to supply a background for recitatives. He insisted that the 
orchestra must be a well-trained body of men who would respond 
to the leader and play exactly what the notes told them to play. 
His influence spread throughout Italy and into France, England, 
and Germany. 

Handel (1685-1759), a German, long a resident of England, 
achieved fame in: his oratorios, although they are far outnumbered 
by his operas, which were less successful. Handel's oratorios were 
presented without action, scenery, or costume, with a combination 
of chorus, soloists, and orchestra. The themes were of Biblical 
origin, but escaped being liturgical. His best known works include 
“The Messiah," "Samson," “Israel in Egypt" and “Judas 
Maccabaeus." Gluck (1714-1787), a German master of melody, has 
been honored with the title Father of Modern Opera." His most 
notable contribution was to raise the overture to an important 
position in the opera. “Orpheus and Eurydice," produced in 
Vienna in 1762, is still popular. Mozart (1756-1791) was a brilliant 
Austrian musician and composer of the 18th century. He died at 
the age of thirty-five, having completed over 600 compositions. 
His works include symphonies, concertos, sonatas, and operas 
such as “The Marriage of Figaro,” “Don Giovanni,” and “The 
Magic Flute.” 

Bach and Haydn. Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750), the 

. supreme musical genius of the age, was a German. He produced 
music that defies comparison with that of any other age. Although 
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he died unappreciated by his own people, his influence soon spread: 
throughout the world. With the exception of the opera, he experi- 
mented with and aided in perfecting all types of music. His works 
are dramatic, often majestic, and widely varied in mood and 
effect. He was a ntaster of the organ, and his preludes and fugues 
fill a large place in composition for that instrument. Bach's greatest 
contribution was in choral music. Some of his many masterpieces 
are the “Passion According to St. John,” the “Passion According 
to St. Matthew,” and the “Mass in B Minor.” Haydn (1732-1809), 
sometimes known as the “Father of the Sonata," “Father of the 
Symphony,” “Father of the String Quartet,” and “Father of 
the Orchestra.” is a beloved and important musical figure of the 
18th century. He wrote over 100 symphonies, of which six are most 
popular today. Of his oratorios, “The Creation" is especially 
familiar, as it is often sung, in part or in its entirety. 

Musical Instruments. The richness and beauty of the music of 
the 18th century could not have been attained without improve- 
ment n musical instruments. The violin was perfected by Stradi- 
varius. (1644-1737). Cristofori introduced the modern piano (1710). 
This new instrument offered a great advantage over earlier types, 
in that it could be played either very soft or very loud; hence the 
name. pianoforte. Horns, oboes, and clarinets were improved and 
the modern orchestra was made possible. The ascendency of instru- 
mental music and orchestration was brought about through 
advances in mathematics, physics, and acoustics. A combination 
of the fruits of scientific research and the broadening and deepen- 
ing of a taste for music made possible the high development of the 
art in the 18th century. 


M RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
1 DIVISIONS IN CHRISTIAN RELIGION 

Divisions in Europe. Europe, at the close of the 16th century, 
was divided into three large religious groups: Catholic, Orthodox, 
and Protestant. The southern part of Europe (Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and France), the-southern Netherlands, a part of Switzer- 
land, southern Germany, southern Ireland, Poland, and most of 
Hungary were within the fold of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Orthodox stronghold was in eastern Europe, in the Balkan 
states and Russia. Protestant Christendom included most of 
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northern Europe: the northern states of Germany, the northern 
Netherlands (Holland), the Scandinavian countries, Scotland, 
northern Ireland, and England. 

Reform in the Catholic Church. We have noted in a previous 
connection how the Roman Catholic Church experienced a revival 
of influence following the Protestant Reformation. The Protestants 
had succeeded in weaning away most of the northern part of 
Europe from Catholic influence, but the remaining part remained 
loyal and well disciplined. The Council of Trent (1545-1563) re- 
formed some of the abuses in the church, while the Index and the 
Inquisition silenced most of the opposition among Catholics. The 
Society of Jesus strengthened the church. With extraordinary zeal, 
the Jesuits undertook to educate the youth, to convert the heathen, 
and to attack heresy. 

Controversy in the Catholic Church. In spite of the changes, 
all was not well within the Roman Catholic Church. Opinions of 
leaders differed over doctrine. One group, the Jansenists, favored . 
predestination as opposed to free will, which the Jesuits advocated. 
The Jansenists were the puritans of the Roman Catholic Church. 
They insisted upon stern morality, strict theology, piety, and pre- 
destination. They gained a considerable following in France, but 
finally were condemned by Pope Urban VIII and outlawed by the 
French government. However, many of their ideas persisted among 
influential people in France. Conflicts between the church and state 
governments continued in the 17th century. In France, there was 
the long-disputed question of the liberties of the Gallican church: 
whether or not the French church should be subjected completely 
to papal control. Louis XIV (1682), supported by the French 
clergy, declared that the Pope had no right to interfere in the 
temporal affairs of the state and that decisions of the Grand 
Council should take precedence over those of the Pope. These 
claims were not pressed, but the Gallican church retained many 
of the liberties that it had won. The Jesuits were dissolved (1773) 
by papal command because of extensive opposition to the order. 
Voltaire had attacked the order because of its influence over 
the papacy and the higher clergy, and because it controlled the 
Catholic laity through an extensive school system. The Pope took 
his stand because of the strength of Catholic public opinion: 
However, the order was restored in 1814. ` 
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Divisions in the Protestant Church. Protestantism was destined - 


to a decentralized organization by its very nature. Doctrines were 


based on the Bible, but many different interpretations could be - 


read into-the scriptures. Luther came to one point of view, Calvin 
to another, and others had still different opinions. Protestant 
Christendom: was divided into three main groups: Lutheranism, 
Calvinism, and Anglicanism, The beliefs of the three varied 
greatly in regard to the method of salvation, the nature of the 
sacraments, and the way in which the church should be organized. 
The Lutherans believed that faith in Christ was the prerequisite 
to salvation. The Calvinists held that the fate of individuals was 
settled by God's predestination. The Anglicans were inclined 
toward a combination of Lutheran and Calvinistic views. Two 
sacraments—baptism and the Eucharist—were accepted by the 
Lutherans and the Calvinists. These two “major sacraments” 
were adopted by Anglicans, but many so-called “high churchmen” 
subscribed to all seven of the sacraments of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The three sects differed in their interpretation of the Eucharist. 
The Lutherans did not accept the Catholic doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, but they did maintain that there was a “real presence” 
of Christ with and in the bread and wine. Tke Calvinists believed 
that the bread and wine symbolized the body and blood of Christ 
and that the Euchari-t commemorated the Last Supper. The Angli- 
cans were not definite in their statement. Most of them followed 
the Calvinist interpretation, but some of the more conservative 
leaned toward the Roman Catholic point of view. In church 
organization, the Lutherans denied the sanctity of a church office. 
The Calvinists ruled their church through synods composed of 
presbyters. The Anglicans adopted a nationalistic system, with the 
king at the head. The policies of the church and the doctrine were 
determined by parliamentary action. 

Many religious sects developed from the three major Protestant 


groups. Methodism was brought into being by John Wesley (1703 


1791). He believed that emotionalism, rather than the intellect; 
should be the basis for religion. The natural dignity and intrinsic 
worth of man were denounced. To Wesley, faith was far more 
important than reason: Man was innately sinful, totally unworthy; 
and completely dependent upon grace for salvation; Christ, alone 
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could save man. Wesley was a prodigious worker. He traveled on 
the average 5,000 miles a year on horseback, preached over 40,000 
sermons, and wrote a thousand hymns. Methodism, making a 
strong appeal to poor workers and peasants of England, soon 
became a powerful organization. George Whitefield and Francis 
Asbury brought Methodism to America, where it spread very 
rapidly. 

The Baptists comprised another religious group whose beliefs 
appealed to the evangelical spirit. They originated from the 
Anabaptists—a small, active group in Germany—and their 
teachings were introduced into the New World by Roger Williams. 
The followers of this group constitute one of the largest religious 
denominations in America today. Congregationalism, organized 
in England by Robert Brown in the 17th century, preached that 
Christians should be organized into individual democratic con- 
gregations, to facilitate the living of Christian lives. Unitarianism, 
which questioned the divinity of Christ and the réality of the 
Trinity, originated in the Protestant Reformation and in time 
became widespread in Europe and in the Americas. There were 
many other Christian denominations, some of which will be 
discussed in connection with the rise of the spirit of toleration. 

ï " 


2. THE SPREAD OF INTOLERANCE 


Causes. A spirit of intolerance accompanied the religious 
changes in the 16th century. Each new sect was desirous of expand- 
ing at the expense of some other group. Catholics were anxious to 
weed out heresy and to prevent further disintegration. Religious 
issues were accentuated by economic and political causes. Many 
people actually promoted religious intolerance in order to reap 
some personal benefit. Rulers used religion to help centralize their 
political authority. Wars between states, with religious issues as an 
excuse, were not uncommon. Popes called upon loyal princes to 
enforce the true religion, Luther sided with rulers against Catholic ` 
bishops, and Calvin was tolerant of neither Catholic nor dissenting 
Protestant. 

Inquisition. Religious intolerance is older than the Roman. 
Catholic Church. The Jews were intolerant of other religions; and 
the early Christians, excepting a few men like Paul, were hesitant 
about admitting foreigners into their spiritual fold. When Chris- 
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tianity became the state religion of the Roman Empire, heretics 
were excluded from civil offices and threatened with severe punish- 
ment. This practice was sanctioned by the prelates of the Catholic _ 
Church and later they adopted the same policy in the church. 
Heresy was one of the chief concerns of the prelates. It was con- 
sidered a terrible offense, worse than infidelity or a pestilential 
disease. The ecclesiastical court of Inquisition was established, in 
the 13th century, to try heretics. The activities of this group furnish 
one of the darkest spots in the history of the Christian religion. 
Their meetings were secret. Tortures were used to obtain confes- | 
sion. The court did not carry out the death sentence against a ' 
person adjudged guilty but turned him over to lay authorities, to 
be burned at the stake. Stateofficials often intervened and obtained, | 
on religious grounds, conviction of people whom they considered 
enemies of the state. 

Protestant Intolerance. - Protestantisr did not escape the blight 
of intolerance. Control was not so successfully enforced as in the 
case of Catholicism, because of lack of unity. However, sects often 
turned to state governments and obtained action against minority 
groups. In England, Catholics and Dissenters were punished 
^. severely. Thousands of Irish Catholies were executed by Cromwell. 

Protestant intolerance was prevalent in the English colonies in 
America. Dissenters were banished from Virginia, and the Con- 
gregationalists in New England attempted to suppress those who 
did not conform in their religious beliefs. Quakers were safe only in 
Rhode Island and in Pennsylvania, and Catholics were persecuted 
in most of the English colonies in the new world. Calvin ordered 
Servetus burned at the stake because of his opinion of the Trinity. 
Luther damned the Pope and condemned Anabaptists. Witchcraft, 
which had ceased generally in Catholic countries by the 16th 
century, was revived in Protestant countries. During the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth in England, more than 100 were brought to trial 
for witchcraft and about 50 were executed. People were persecuted 
for witchcraft in Germany, Scotland, Scandinavia, and the | 
American. colonies, up to the end of the 17th century. 1 


3. GROWTH OF THE SPIRIT OF TOLERATION 


Growth of Toleration. Calm finally prevailed among. the 
embattled factions of Christian denominations. The war, like all 
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wars, ran its course. The more enlightened people saw the folly of 
‘wrangling and emphasized the peaceful character of Christ's teach- 
ings. They felt that the existence of a great number of sects was z 
scandal and they tried to unite them. Rulers found from experience 
that toleration of religious sects did not interfere with national 
unity and in some cases strengthened it. Consequently, govern- 
ments no longer took part in or encouraged religious controversies. 
Finally, the rise of science furnished another controversy, which 
temporarily lessened religious strife and furnished theologians an 
opportunity to unite against what they considered to be a common 
enemy. Rational skepticism pictured the world as a huge machine 
controlled by natural law. The suggestion that religion should rest 
upon human reason rather than on revelation or authority shocked 
religious fundamentalists in all denominations. 

Pietism and Other New Doctrines. Pietism was a réaction 
against the scientific spirit and the interdenominational struggles. 
It was an effort to restore Bible rules and a religion-of the heart as a 
basic principle in religion, instead of dogma and intellectualism. 
Christians were urged by the Pietists to live Christlike lives and to 
concern themselves about their own individual consciences rather 
than about theological differences. They thought that unbelievers 
should be treated “with sympathy and kindness instead of being 
condemned and harangued. Swedenborg (1688-1772), of Sweden, 
was a prominent Pietist who spent the greater part of his life 
writing on “divine love and wisdom.” The Swedenborgian Church; 
which still exists, was founded in his honor. 

George Fox (1624-1691), of England, founder of the Society of 
Friends, later called Quakers in derision, protested against the 
prevailing forms of worship. He turned away from existing churches 
and denounced conventional forms of worship. Christianity, to him, 
was a personal experience. A good Christian should speak and live 
plainly, should refuse to bear arms and to take oaths. John Wesley 
(1703-1791), also an Englishman, appealed to the lower classes, : 
defining Christianity as individual feeling and experience. He 
believed that anyone was a Christian who “accepted” Christ and 
lived according to Christian principles. 

Deism. Deism was an attempt to mend Christianity, not to 
destroy it; Deists minimized belief in the supernatural and the 
miraculous, such as the divinity of Christ, the virgin birth, and 
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the resurrection; and they emphasized belief in a God of nature, in 
natural law, and in natural morals. They attempted to make 
science conform with religion. God was looked upon as the Creator, 
the first cause of natural law. This law, once put into operation, 
went on of its own accord, without the performance of miracles and 
unmindful of the prayers of man. The Deist believed that God 
bears the same relationship to nature that the mechanic does to. 

- the tall weightdriven clock that he has made and wound. Just as 
the clock ticks on for its allotted month or year without the atten- 
tion of its maker, so the world, after having been started by God, 
runs on according to the nature of its laws.. 

Leading philosophers sponsored Deism, Voltaire (1694-1778) 
being preeminent among them. He was an unusually versatile man 
and poured out freely his bitter sarcasm against the.clergy and the 
nobility. Several times he was imprisoned, and he was forced into 
exile in England for three years. These humiliations only increased 
his fury and his facile pen turned out volumes of protest. against the 
existing order. He was a welcome guest in the homes of Europe’s 
most learned men, in the courts of Catherine the Great of Russia 
and Frederick the Great of Prussia. The shafts of Voltaire’s 
criticisms were aimed chiefly at ecclesiastical Christianity. He 
condemned the priesthood, made fun of miracles, and condemned 

„organized Christianity. He was not constructive in his criticism 
'and seemed satisfied to ridicule and to destroy. Nevertheless, 
thbüsands read his books and were influenced by. his attacks. 
. Voltaire derided intolerance in all Europe and was responsible to a 
"great degree for the discredit of existing despotism, stupidity, and 
partisanship. : 
" Influence of Deism. Deism was a powerful influence in 18th- 
century thought. Learned men and those who professed to be 
learned accepted it. Whether this teaching actually weakened the 
church or not is a debatable question, but without a doubt it did 
. change religious practices. Contemporary teachings became less 
extreme. and more rational, several of the petty abuses were 
eliminated, and a more tolerant attitude developed. Deism found 
expression in literature. The poet Pope, the essayist Herder, and 
the historian Gibbon were free in their expression of Deistic 
thought. Politics were changed through its influence. Divine right 
of kings was-criticized, and inefficient statesmen were chastised. 
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The movement found its way into America and into American 
institutions. Franklin was a confessed Deist, while men like John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson showed interest in the teachings. 
Freemasonry sponsored Deism, which is reflected in its ritual. 
Deism was superseded by critical scholarship, but not without 
leaving an imprint upon learning. : : 

Biblical Criticisms. The rise of Biblical criticism was a part of 
the Deistic movement. Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), an English 


philosopher, questioned the historical accuracy of parts of the Old 


Testament. He pointed out that it was strange that a writer of an 
autobiography should describe his own death and burial, as occurs 
in the Pentateuch. He also argued that the books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings were not written by contemporaries. 
Spinoza (1632-1677), in Holland, although born a Jew, insisted 
that the Hebrew Bible was essentially mythological in origin. He 
pointed out the impropriety of the hatreds between Christian sects, 
all of which pretended to follow the gospel of brotherly love. In 
1680, Richard Simon published a Critical History of the Old Testa- 
ment and, nine years later, a Critical History of the New: Testament, 
which were widely read. Simon called attention to the fact that the 
Old Testament books in their existing form were quite different 
from the way they«had been originally written. Biblical criticism 
was not intended to destroy Christianity but to moderate and alter 
some of its practices. 

Skepticism and Atheism: There was a natural tendency on the | 
part of some not to accept any.of the religious interpretations in 
their entirety. Confusion caused by the variety of opinions resulted 
in acceptance by many of skepticism and, in the more extreme 
cases, atheism. The skeptic was not necessarily a nonbeliever; he 
was merely cautious in reaching a decision. The more intelligent 
made their own interpretations, which might vary slightly from an 
established doctrine. Atheism also had degrees of variation. Ortho- 
dox Protestants and Catholics regarded Deism and most forms of 
religious liberalism as atheistic. Those who actually denied the 
existence of God were comparatively few in number and were in- 
effectual in their teaching. Baron Holbach (1723-1789), a German 
by birth, though he lived most of his life in Paris, expounded an 
atheistic doctrine in his Christianity Unveiled. He denied even a 
God of nature and contended that self-enjoyment was the goal 
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sought by mankind. He boldly declared that the basic factors in 
religion were due to the ignorance of men who did not know natural 
phenomena, and that they would be discarded when science had 
been firmly established. Atheism was a strong reaction against 
orthodox practices of religion and did not have any far-reaching 
influence. 

Religious Toleration. Historically, progress toward religious 
toleration in this period is more important than all the disputes 
about doctrine. If man is to progress toward a higher culture, he 
must be given the opportunity to choose his religion and not have 
it dictated to him. The Edict of Nantes (1598) extended protection 
to Protestants in France. In 1573, religious liberty was extended to 
all denominations in Poland. Joseph II (1765-1790) of Austria, 
Frederick II (1740-1786) of Prussia, and Catherine II (1762-1796) 
of Russia stood for religious toleration. Anti-Catholic laws in 
England, while they remained on the statute books until the 
beginning of the 19th century, were.more and more disregarded, 
until they were finally repealed. 

The Jews, who had been forced to live in a subjected state for 
centuries, gradually won recognition. This was due, in part, to a 
change among the Jews themselves. They were less fanatical and 
much more rational in their beliefs and actionssthan they had been 
for centuries. Lessing (1729-1781), the German writer, by his 
famous play Nathan the Wise, did much to win recognition for the 
Jews. Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786), a German Jewish philoso- 
pher, argued that Jews should give up clannishness and mingle 
with other people. He showed that Judaism was a true religion, but. 
that it was only one of many. : 

Other Evidences of the Spirit of Toleration. Changes in religion 
were by no means the only manifestations of increased toleration. 
Government and church censorship of printing curbed freedom of 
expression. The Catholic Index of Prohibited. Books was first issued 
by Pope Paul IV, in 1 559. The English Long Parliament prohibited 
all unlicensed printing in 1643. However, censorship was gradually 
abandoned by governments. Thomas Paine's Age- of Reason, 
written while he was a prisoner in Frarice, became the classical 
argument for toleration. The progress of science and the gen- 
eral advancement in learning undermined the chief supports of 
intolerance. 
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4. PHILOSOPHY 


Basic Change. One of the most conspicuous philosophic 
changes in the 18th century was the challenge presented by the 
natural and social sciences to the supremacy of logic and theology. 
Concern over problems of life on earth and interest in the facts of 
experience occupied the attention of philosophers. Many went too 
far in this doctrine of rationalism. Reason alone could not suffice 
for all purposes, and rationalists relied primarily on the intellect 
for truth and enlightenment. Romanticism, or idealism, contesting 
this point of view, supported faith, intuition; and emotion, rather 
than the intellect, as the basis for human action. 

Skepticism played an important role in helping to introduce 
the age of reason. Essentially, the skeptics directed their criticism 
against applied religion; however, this influence reached beyond 
the field of religion. The monopolistic power of the church had to 
be broken before new points of view could be advanced. In this, 
the skeptics aided; but the inquisitive point of view that they 
‘exercised was the very spirit needed to encourage scientific inves- 
tigations. Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) and David Hume (1711- 
1776) figured prominently in promoting this important trend. 

Hobbes and Hume. Hobbes insisted that his religious con- 
victions were orthodox, but he condemned many religious practices. 
The natural history of religion—that is, the origin and develop- 
ment being dominated by natural and historical causes—was 
expounded. Hume believed that human experience was the oniy 
significant thing. “Thought is merely a practical instrument for 
the convenient interpretation of our human experience; it has no 
objective or metaphysical validity of any kind." In most of his 
conclusions, Hume was in accord with anthropological explana- 
tions in the 19th century, and helped to popularize the theory that 
morals have a natural origin. The belief that the leading criterion 
of conduct is to increase the happiness and the well-being of the hu- 
man race gave a great impetus to à more materialistic philosophy. 

Romanticism. The philosophical reaction against rationalism 
was called romanticism or idealism. The writers of this school 
advanced the importance of emotions rather than reason. Imman- 
uel Kant (1724-1804) was one of the greatest interpreters, of 
philosophical romanticism. His Critique of Pure Reason and Critique 
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of Practical Reason are among the greatest contributions to critical 


metaphysics in the whole history of philosophy. While Kant. 


accepted science as valuable, perhaps indispensable, he contended 
that it did not go far enough. The laws of nature, according to him, 
were the:laws of the human mind. Man, he believed, cannot know 
that God exists; nevertheless, man’s moral sense requires him to 
admit the transcendental existence of God and the immortality of 
the soul. Idealism was the solution of the moral problem. 

Later Developments. Kant emphasized the great limitations 
and the fragmentary character of human knowledge. However, 
many of his followers failed to agree on this point. Many roman- 
ticists drifted into dogmatic speculation regarding the mystical. 
Herder (1744-1803) believed that man and nature were united in 


God. Fichte (1762-1814) claimed that man was an expression of | 


the divine spirit, merely a manifestation of God and nature. Hegel 
(1770-1831) summarized the philosophy of the idealist school in 
the Philosophy of History. He analyzed laws that had produced 
ideas of progress. These, he believed, came through conflict and 
synthesis. Out of this controversy between Opposites would appear 
the ultimate truth. 

Most of the philosophers of this period were influenced by the 
development of science, as well as by trends in theology. Most of 
the scientists of the time were philosophical, and most philosophers 
delved into the mysteries of science. They were all concerned with 
the individual and his problems, and they were immensely inter- 
ested in securing “higher truths” based upon knowledge of the 
material universe. Although many of their conclusions were wrong, 
they represented an important phase in the intellectual transition 
to the modern concept. 


VI. SCIENCE AND LEARNING 


1 AIDS IN THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 
Importance of Science. Science is one of the most important 
aspects of modern civilization. Almost everything—philosophy, 
religion, art, law, social and economic institutions, industry, and 
thought—is approached from a scientific point of view. It is next 
to impossible to dissociate modern life and the scientist's labora- 
tory. Scientific progress depends not only on the accumulation of 
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knowledge and the perfection of mechanical instruments, but also 
on the establishment of a scientific attitude on the part of the 
people. Scientists are the servants of the people. A public want is 
a command. to the scientist to fulfill that want. 

The Philosophical Background. ‘The importance of philosophy 
in developing the scientific point of view has been referred to in the 
preceding paragraphs. However, a brief summary of the trends 
may help to clarify this somewhat complicated subject. There have 
been, in the history of civilized man, three important attitudes 
toward life. supernaturalism, Humanism, and naturalism. Super- 
naturalism, the oldest and most primitive of the three, has never 
ceased to be important, particularly with the uninformed masses. 
It is based on the concept that theistic authority rules the forces 
of nature. Salvation of the soul was the primary purpose in life. 
Obviously, the scientific point of view could not be conformed with 
it. Humanism was advanced by the Greeks and was revived during 
the Renaissance. The Humanist assumed that man was the meas- 
ure of all things, emphasizing secularism rather than otherworld- 
liness. While the Humanist approach was not necessarily scientific, 
it provided encouragement for science. Naturalism was also Greek 
in origin, but it did not play an important role until near the end 
of the 16th century. There is a close relationship between Human- 
ism and naturalism; they are both secular and individualistic. The 
basic difference is that the latter is primarily intellectual. The 
forces of nature, according to naturalism, operate according to 
fixed laws. Life, in its fullest sense, can be realized only by con- . 
trolling natural forces. This means the glorification of science. 

Other Aids to the Development of Science. Philosophy alone 
could never have produced modern science. There had to be pro- 
vided the proper setting and the necessary demand for its services. 
The expansion of Europe and the Commercial Revolution gave 
the scientist an opportunity for service. The establishment of law 
and order provided by the national state gave security to the 
investigator. The rise of the middle class providéd patrons to 
subsidize laboratories, scientific publications, and salaries. Finally, 
the contributions of many pioneer scientists who labored long 
before science was orthodox should not be forgotten. Not a few 
gave their lives, because they were branded as heretics. They were 


martyrs to the cause. 
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Societies and Publications. The growing popularity of scientific 


and philosophical works can be seen in the establishment of. 


societies and in the publication of scientific works. The Royal 
Society in England was started about 1645; the Dublin Philo- 
sophical Society held its first meeting in 1684; the French Academy, 
in 1666; and the Berlin Academy, in 1700. Journals aided in the 
preservation and popularization of the new discoveries. The 
Journal des Savants and the Transactions of the British Royal 
Society made their initial appearance in 1665. A German publica- 
tion, Acta Eruditorum, appeared first in 1682. In the 17th century, 
many famous books were published that are still classics in the 
scientific field. Francis Bacon wrote The Advancement of Learning 
(1605) and The New Atlantis (1625). They are pioneer works in 
describing scientific methods. The first adequate treatment of the 
Copernican theory was made by Kepler, in 1621. The first treatise 
on the circulation of blood in the human body was written by 
Harvey in 1628. Galileo wrote Discourses and Mathematical 


Demonstrations in 1638; and in 1687, Newton published Principia: 


Mathematica, one of the greatest works on physics prior to Einstein. 
All these works aided materially in preserving and diffusing 
scientific knowledge. They provided the foundation for 18th- 
century scientific progress. 5 


2. THE 18TH CENTURY 


From the point of view of scientific accomplishments, the 17th 
„century. is conspicuous. The world was startled by the new scien- 
tific revelations. The work was continued, although without so 
much in the way of original contribution, in the 18th century, 
which was a period of scientific speculation rather than investiga- 
tion. There was an effort to explain the strange phenomena in their 
relation to human endeavor and to social life. Philosophers tried to 
interpret the nature of God and the duties of man in the light of the 
new science. The physiocrats and the Encyclopedists tried to 
reinterpret social science in the light of the physical sciences. 

Physics and Astronomy. In France, D’Alembert (1717-1783) 
pursued analytical mechanics and mathematical physics in the 
field of mechanics, and Laplace (1749-1827) advanced the famous 
nebular hypothesis of the origin of the universe. Laplace’s book, 
The System of the World, reviews the whole history of astronomy. 
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Dufay (1698-1739), a French chemist, and Benjamin Franklin 
(1706-1790), in America, discovered some of the elementary 
principles of electricity. Dufay showed that substances charged 
with different kinds of electricity attract each other. Franklin 
proved that all bodies have more or less electricity, and that 
lightning is an electrical discharge. S. Gray (d. 1736) demonstrated 
conductors and nonconductors, and Galvani (1737-1798), the 
Italian physicist, discovered, by accident, the galvanic electric 
current. The achromatic lens was first used in 1750 by Charles 
Hull. 

Chemistry, Medicine, and Biology. The study of chemistry 
outstripped all the other sciences of the 18th century Boyle 
(1627—1691), in England, was the father of modern chemistry. He 


established the important law that bears his name—that the 


—— volume of gas varies inversely with the pressure. He distinguished 
"a mixture from a compound, manufactured wood alcohol, and 
advanced the idea of chemical “elements.” Priestley (1733-1804); 
in England, and Scheele (1742-1786), in Sweden, both discov- 
ered oxygen, independently. Lavoisier (1743-1794), distinguished 
French chemist, established quantitative chemistry and specu- 
lated on the chemical cycle of life. Also in France, Proust (1754- 
1826) established the law of definite proportions, and Gay-Lussac 
(1778-1850) worked in analytical and industrial chemistry. 
Comparative anatomy was promoted by Hunter (1728-1793), in 
England. Morgagni (1682-1771), of Italy, did some valuable work 
in pathology. Bichat (1771-1802), a French physiologist, through a 
study of tissues, founded the science of histology. Thesé studies. 
gained sufficient repute to be placed on the curriculum of the most 
important universities. 

Geology. The scientific study of the earth through investiga- 
tion of rock strata and fossils was introduced by Hutton’s Prin- 
ciples of the Earth (1785). This work provided an important aid 
to the study of revolutionary biology in the following century- 


3. EDUCATION 


Education. Popular education made its first appearance in the 
latter part of the 17th and early part of the 18th centuries. The 
early schools for popular education were sponsored by churches 
and were interested primarily in the training of the clergy in 
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church doctrine. “Charity schools" were established in the 18th 
century by the Methodist and Anglican churches in England. The 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge in England and 
the Catholic Congregation of Cliristian Brothers in France estab- 
lished schools with very limited curriculums. Comenius (1592- 
1670), a Moravian schoolmaster, advocated a number of modern 
ideas in education. He objected to the domination of the curriculum 
by medieval arts and Humanism, he urged education for both boys 
and girls, and recommended realistic subject matter, arranged 
according to the stages in the mental growth of the pupils. The 
spirit of modern education gained its first great impetus from the 
humanitarian Deists. Rousseau, in his Emile (1762), advocated 
popular education and belittled the value of the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages. Pestalozzi (1756-1827) put some of Rousseau's 
ideas into practical application. He believed that education should 
be “the natural, progressive, and harmonious development of all 
the powers and capacities of the human being.” Froebel (1782- 
1852) emphasized the importance of personality development, an 
anticipation of modern genetic psychology. 

Establishment of State-controlled Schools. The national state 
began to assume some responsibility for education in the 18th 
century. Compulsory education was established in Prussia by 
Frederick the Great in 1736. Thomas Jefferson submitted a plan for 
state schools to the Virginia legislature in 1779. Massachusetts 
went on record in favor of public support of Harvard University, 
public schools, and grammar schools in 1780. Although leaders in 
the French Revolution advocated public schools, their plans were 
not carried out. 

Purpose. University curriculums were emancipated from 
church influence by the Humanists. All aspects of culture were 
made a part of the program of 'study, while theology was pushed 


into ‘the background. The purpose of a college education became 


the preparation for all the different professions, instead of being 
merely a training for members of the clergy. Politics, commerce; 
and medicine were emphasized. Science gradually found its way 
into the university curriculums and became a recognized part of 
the college course. Before the rise of commercial laboratories, most 
of the work was done in colleges and universities. 
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LI 
4 SPIRIT OF THE “AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT"' 


The New Age. There was a great amount of intellectual 
activity in the 17th and 18th centuries. Not all of the scholars 
agreed in the conclusions reached. There was a momentous struggle 
between ideals: between liberty and despotism, between Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism, and between authority and reason. By 
the close of the 17th century the liberal in politics, the heretic and 
the skeptic in religion, and the scientist were much safer and freer 
to pursue their thinking than in the earlier period. New and 
important creations of the human spirit were introduced. A new 
world was explored and colonized. New religious sects were born 
and old ones were changed. Modern science came into its own in the 
17th century. Copernicus, Galileo, and Harvey should be remem- 
bered not only for their conclusions but for the scientific: spirit 
that they created. The works of Shakespeare, Milton, Moliére, 
and Cervantes are outstanding in literature. In philosophy, men 
such as Descartes and Spinoza are landmarks in the history of 
human thought. In summary, the “Age of Enlightenment” in- 
cluded the substitution of science for theology in the explanation 
of the universe, it emphasized the importance of human reason as 
the basis for progress, and, most important of all, it dignified the 
position of the individual. 

The 17th century was an age of intellectual progress, but it was 
also an age of bitter wars and of persecutions. It was a time of 
uncompromising convictions. This explains, to a degree, the per- 
secutions, but it also provides for much of the sublimity found in 
the poetry and philosophy of the period. Anyone with an unshak- 
able conviction, and with a grim determination to express that 
conviction, generally produces something worth while. 

Popularization. The progress made in the 17th century was 
popularized in the 18th. New ideas found their way into the minds 
of the middle class. Taken as a whole, the 18th century was an age 
of popularization. Newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, and popular 
fiction were introduced. Scientific journals and the practical 
application of scientific discoveries made new the wn to the 
people. 

Politics. In politics, the ideas of dem 
government, as championed by Rou 
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Locke, gained in favor, Popular government found advocates in 
England, in America, and in The Netherlands. By the close of the 
18th century, benevolent despotism "had degenerated into the 
ancien régime. The first great break came with the French Revolu- 
tion, which introduced a new age in the Western world. 

The Dawn of the Contemporary Era. The 18th century wit- 
nessed the appearance of most of the features of the world in which 


LINE OF TIME 
EARLY MODERN PERIOD 


1300 


1810 


1320 
Death of Dante, 


1330 


Turks take Gallipoli. Death of Giotto. 
Hundred Years’ War begins. ` 


1340 


Crécy. 


The Black Death. 
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1350 aet 
1360 - 
Turks take Adrianople. 
1370 
Death of Petrarch. 
Death of Boccaccio. 
Great Schism begins. 
1380 Wycliffe's Bible. 
Peasants’ Revolt in England. 
is Turks win Kossove. 
1390 " 


1400 Death of Chaucer. 


Council of Pisa. 
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Council of Constance, 
Huss burned, Frederick of Nuremberg gets Brandefiburg. Agincourt, 


1420 | 
-|School of Vittorino da Feitre at Mantua, 
1430. 
Council of Basle. Joan of Arc Burned. 
1440 Valla’s work on the Donation of Constantine. 


—_— o vonstantine 


Portuguese reach Senegal. 


1450 Gutenberg’s Printing Press (?). 


Turks take Constantinople. End of Hundred Years’ War. 
Wars of the Roses. 


1460 
Louis XI. 


Accession of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
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Union of Castile and Aragon. 


Wars of the Roses end. 
Diaz rounds Cape of Good Hope. 


Conquest of Granada. Columbus reaches New World. 


John Cabot's voyage. 
Vasco da Gama reaches India. Death of Savonarola. 


Cabral discovers Brazil. 


Balboa discovers Pacific. Leo X Pope. Machiavelli’s Prince. 


Greek Testament of Erasmus. More’s Utopia. ` 
Luther attacks indulgences. 

Magellan's'voyage begins. 

Luther burns Papal Bull. Death of Ra i. 
Diet of Worms. Cortes conquers Mexico. 


Peasants’ War in Germany. 
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1530 


1540 


` 1550 


157 


2 


Zwingli slain. 
Pizarro conquers Peru. a 


The Society of Jesus founded. 
Calvin's Institutes. 


Death of Copernicus. 


Council of Trent opens. 
Death of Luther. 


Death of Rabelais. 
Peace of Augsburg. 


Elizabeth Queen of England. 


Wars of Huguenots begin. 
Death of Michelangelo. Death of Calvin. 


Lepanto. 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 


Drake's voyage begins. 


The Union of Utrecht. 


Defeat of the Armada. 
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1500 


1600 


1610. 


1620 


1640. 


Edict of Nantes. 
English East India Company. 


Death of Elizabeth. 


Last meeting of Estates-General until 1789. 


Death of Shakespeare. Death of Cervantes. 
Thirty Years' War. Union of Prussia and Brandenburg. 
Bacon's Novum Organum. The Pilgrim Fathers land in America. 


Richelieu real ruler of France. 


e 


French take part in Thirty Years' War. 


Revolt of Portugal from Spain. The Great Elector. 


The Great Rebellion in England. 
Mazarin chief minister in France. 


Peace of Westphalia. 
Execution of Charles I. 


è 
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1650 Death of Descartes. 
Hobbes’s Leviathan. 


Death of Cromwell. 


1660 The Restoration in England. 
Louis XIV in full control. Colbert chief minister. 


Newton’s Laws published. 


The Triple Alliance. Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
iero Death of Rembrandt. 


1680 A 
Louis seizes Strasbourg. 
Accession of Peter the Great. 


Edict of Nantes revoked. » 


War of the League of Augsburg. 


Locke On Toleration. 
1690 TI T7 AREIS 


Treaty of Ryswick: 

First Partition Treaty on Poland. 
1700 Second Partition Treaty. 

Prussia becomes a kingdom. 


War of the Spanish Succession. Ls 
St. Petersburg founded. 


Peter defeats Charles at Poltava. 
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1710 
Archduke Charles elected Emperor. 
Peace of Utrecht. 
Peace of Rastadt. 
Death of Louis XIV. 
Peace of Passarowitz. 
1720 = 
Death of Peter the Great. 
1730 
The Jenkins’ Ear War. 
1740 Frederick the Great invades Silesia, 
Second Family Compact. 
e 
j Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. The Spirit of the Laws. 
1 1750 Dupleix controls the Carnatic. | 
Publication of the Encyclopedia begins. 
i . — Seven Years’ War. 
1760 
The Social Contract published. 
: Watt's steam engine. Spinning J enny invented. 


ë 
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we live today. Democratizing tendencies were creeping into the 
well-established national state. Economic life was shifting from an 
agrarian to an industrial foundation. Colonial empires had been 
established and imperialistic rivalries between states had begun. 
All these things and many more introduce the recent era in the 
history of Western peoples. We should keep ourselves reminded 
that practically none of these principles were evidenced in the 
Oriental world, where the culture remained essentially medieval. 


Review Questions 
1. What were the evidences of the close of the Middle Ages and the beginning 
, of modern times? * 
2. What were the preliminary steps to the Renaissance? 
3. Describe the outstanding accomplishments in art, music, literature, 
philosophy, and science in the Renaissance period. 
4. Contrast Humanism and scholasticism. 
5. What connection is there between the Renaissance and the Reformation? 
6. What was the Counter Reformation? 
7. Characterize the important theories of government in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 
8. Why did absolutism decline? 
9. Define the early theories of constitutionalism. Qutline the main steps in 
the development of the English Parliament. : 


10. What connection was there between the American Revolution and. 


European problems? To what extent does the American federal government show. 
a European background? 

tr. Contrast the theories of Machiavelli and Grotius on the control of inter- 
national affairs ` 

12. What is meant by the balance of power? How successful has it been? 
. 13. What were the important economic theories of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies? What important contribution did Adam Smith make? 


14. Account for the development of a nationalistic art and culture in the 17th Í 


century? How did it differ from that of the Renaissance? 

15. What is meant by the Commercial Revolution? 

16. Describe the growth of capitalism. What were its political, social, and 
economic effects? 

: 17. Characterize the art, literature, and architecture of Spain, the Low Coun- 
tries, England, Germany, and France. How did architecture and music differ 
from the other developments in art during this period? 

18. What were the important divisions in the Christian religion during the 
17th century? 

19. Account for the growth of the spirit of toleration. 

20. Describe the new school of philosophy. 
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. ar. What was there new in the fields of education and science in the 18th 
century? Characterize the Age of Enlightenment. 2 
22. Identify “or define: Marco Polo, Utopia, Vespucci, Prince Henry the 
Navigator, Vasco da Gama, Humanism, Petrarch, Valla, Reuchlin, Fra Angelico, 
“Sistine Madonna,” Ghiberti, Palestrina, William Caxton, “University Wits,” 
Ariosto, Descartes, Gilbert, Clericis Laicos, Wycliffe, indulgences, Peace of Augs- 
burg, sacrament, “Six Articles,” Loyola, Bodin, “enlightened despots,” Sully, 
Bentham, Magna Charta, Instrument of Government, Gerry, The Federalist, 
Il Principe, balance of power, Colbertism, Cameralism, The Wealth of Nations, 
classical economists, capitalism, Malthus, El Greco, Cervantes, Rubens, Hals, 
Hogarth, Dryden, Poussin, Montaigne, Racine, Dürer, Sachs, rococo, Chippen- 
dale, Handel, Stradivarius, Jesuits, Pietism, Deism, Spinoza, Comenius, and 
“Age of Enlightenment.” : 
Problems 
1. What reflection of 17th-century absolutism can be detected in Nazism 
and Fascism? What other theories of the 17th century do you find revived. in 


modern totalitarianism? 

2. Make a list of the present-day survivals of intolerance of the 17th and 
18th centuries. Why are they so persistent ? 

3. Show the various ways in which baroque art was a true reflection of the 


age that produced it. * 
Map Study 


Denoyer-Geppert Outline Map No. 8005 


1. Show the territorial claims of the European states in North America in 


1760. In 1776. 
2, Bound the 13 American „colonies in 1776. 
3. Locate the important cities in North America at the end of the 18th 


century. 
Denoyer-Geppert Outline Map No. 8009 
1. Indicate the trade routes to Asia in 1600. f 
2. Show the world known to Europeans before the discovery of America. 
3. Indicate the principal routes of discovery showing when and by whom 
they were made, prior to 1600. 


4. Indicate the first settl 
India, Africa, and the East Indies. 


ements made by Europeans in South America, 


Denoyer-Geppert Outline Map No. 18002 
1. Outline the principal national states in Europe in 1700. 
2. Show the parts of Europe that were loyal to the Roman Catholic Church 
in 1500. 
3. Indicate portions t 
Mohammedan. 


hat were principally Greek Catholic. Those that were 
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CHAPTER VIII 


From the French Revolution to 
World War I. Beginning of 


an International Culture 


5 


I. THE PERIOD INTRODUCED 


The Transition. The Industrial Revolution and the French 
Revolution are two important events in the 18th century that 
definitely introduce the modern period. It is doubtful whether 
anything else in history has had so profound an influence on 
mankind in general as these two great developments. Each was the 
culmination of a long series of changes that had been taking place 
for some time, and both set into motion forces that are still 

, potent. The French Revolution challenged political absolutism and 
hereditary aristocracy and set a precedent for suppressed people to 
revolt against their oppressors. The Russian Revolution of our ow 
time is similar in many respects to the French Revolution. Popular 
reaction toward what took place in Russia was much the same aS _ 
that of contemporaries at tlie time of the French Revolution. Some 
enthusiactically claimed that it marked the dawn of a new age 
while others were outraged and passionately branded it as a com 
mon menace. Crusades were preached against it, and Bolskeviks 
were blamed for all kinds of mischief. 

More than a century ago, when the upheaval came in Franco ^ 
people talked about the guillotine, the Paris mob, and the reign of 
terror in much the same way that many recently talked about the 
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excesses of the Russian Revolution, while they neglected the more 
important fundamental changes that were taking place. Time has 
a sobering effect. The French Revolution is now acclaimed as an 
important landmark in the rise of democracy. Its underlying 
principles are accepted as commonplace philosophy. No one can 
understand what took place in the r9th and 2oth centuries without 
some knowledge of the French Revolution. Whether or not the 
same verdict will be rendered with regard to the Russian Revolu- 
tion time alone can tell. 

The Industrial Revolution established the basis for our eco- 
nomic, our social, and in many respects our political institutions. 
Imagine what life would be without machinery and capitalism, and 
you have a picture of the state of living before the Industrial 
Revolution. The intricate complexities of society today, the hustle 
and bustle of our existence, and our economic interdependence 
with other people are the products of industrialization. The In- 
dustrial Revolution cannot be confined to one place, to one class, 
or to one age. It influenced everything, everywhere, and it is still 
Éoing on. 

i. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


The English and French Revolutions. The French Revolu- 
tion carried on the same principles that had been set in motion by 
the English and American revolutions. It differed mainly in that it 
was basically a social and economic ¢hange. In England, there 
was not a complete displacement of the ‘aristocracy but a shift of 
political power to the middle class. The American Revolution made 
possible the application of some of the political and social theories 
of the 18th century. Division of powers, social equality, and separa- 
tion of church and state, which were conspicuous in the framework 
of the American government, had been advocated much earlier but 
had not been put into practical use. Class distinction based on 
heredity and special privileges for the few were abolished, tem- 
porarily at least, in the French Revolution. Dissatisfaction existed 
in France a long time before the revolution broke out, but the 
revolt in 1789 was sudden and unexpected. First, the revolutionists 
proclaimed political liberty, then they introduced social and 
economic equality. They went to extremes because of civil strife 

„and because of opposition from the outside. Both of these factors 
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were absent in England and America when the revolutions occurred 
there. 

Political Inefficiency. The decline of the F rench political 
system was one of the most obvious causes for the outbreak of the 
revolution. Benevolent despotism had run its course. An enormous. 
gulf had developed between the king and the people. The king was 

‘no longer interested primarily in performing the details of political 
administration, as a successful absolute ruler had to do. He lived 
secluded in the splendid isolation of Versailles. He knew little and 
cared less about what was going on in the rest of his kingdom. He 
refused to comply with the changes that. the intellectual world 
demanded and, in a time of enlightenment, he tried to perpetuate 
a system that belonged to the Middle Ages. Irresponsible ministers, 
with a maximum of confusion and waste, worked out the details 
of government. 

Loss of Royal.Prestige. In theory, the king was an autocrat; in 
practice, he was subjected to a complicated but ineffectual official- 
dom. Inefficient and inactive as government officials. were, at times 
they assumed a role that was provokingly arbitrary. A person 
might be thrown into prison by a royal order (lettre de cachet) and 
held there without trial. Strict but spasmodic censorship was 
enforced, much to the annoyance of the intellectuals. They took 
advantage of this td shout protests, which found "response in à 
disgruntled society. At first, the king was not blamed for the 
unfortunate state of affairs; but finally, the age-long respect that 
the people had held for the king faded away and he became an 
objecteof ridicule. 

Louis XIV and Louis XV. Louis XIV had been an aggressive 
and capable king, but he left his country financially depleted when 
he died. When Louis XV (1715-1774) came to the throne, he was 
only a child——an easy victim of John Law and Cardinal Fleury; 
this unscrupulous ministers. Louis XV had neither the inclination 
nor the intelligence to be a good ruler. To him state business was 
a bore, pleasure was an idol; and dancing, hunting, and women 
were the constant source of his enjoyment. Madame de Pompadour 
and Madame du Barry, his most notorious mistresses, were 
showered with titles and money. Their conduct disgraced the 
court in the eyes of tlie French and the rest of the world as well. 
Their evil influence was not confined to immorality, for they 
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interfered in the conduct of the affairs of state. In response to their 
intervention, ministers were appointed and dismissed and wars 
were declared.*Their lavish expenditures in a land of want further 
increased the unpopularity of the government. 

Louis XVI and Queen Marie Antoinette. France breathed a 
sigh of relief when Louis XV died. The people, still loyal to the 
monarchy, pinned their hope to Louis XVI (1774-1793). His life is 
one of the tragedies of the French Revolution. At heart virtuous 
and well-meaning, he would have liked to have been an enlightened 
despot. He sincerely desired to make his people prosperous and 
happy, but he lacked the qualities to relieve the prevailing situation. 
He was shy and awkward and he lacked will power to enforce his 
convictions. It was much easier for him to grant every request 
than to defend an objection. Time after time, he acceded on 
important questions, when a firm stand would have saved him 
endless embarrassment. 

His beautiful young wife, Marie Antoinette, was like a millstone 
around his neck. Having been reared in the Austrian court under 
the strict supervision of her mother Maria Theresa, when she was 
freed from the restrictions of. that environment she allowed her 
emotions to carry her away. She had no sense of values and no 
sympathy or underftanding for the people. Her alleged remark 
when she was petitioned by the French people for bread, “Let 
them eat cake," may or may not be authentic; but it is typical. 
Her Austrian ancestry made her unpopular from the start, and her 
lavish expenditures when the government was bankrupt made her 
a target for criticism. No doubt many of the charges made against 
her are unjust, but the people.used them as a means of giving ex- 
pression to their discontent. 

Social Inequalities. ‘The prevalence of inequalities was one of 
the important reasons for the great amount of dissatisfaction in 
France and helps to explain the momentum that the revolution 
acquired in a very short time. Inequalities existed everywhere, not 
only in the Third Estate (lower classes) but also in the First Estate 
(clergy) and in the Second Estate (nobility). Even the benefactors 
of the system were not united in its support. When the crisis 
developed, distinguished noblemen and clergymen deserted their 
ranks and joined the Third Estate against the government. Social 
contrasts were most obvious. Class divisions that had existed for 
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centuries were still prevalent at the close of the 18th century. The 
peasants were at one end of the social scale, while the nobility and 
the clergy occupied the other. The privileged class numbered about 
one out of every hundred of the total population. A part of this 
group lived in great luxury and enjoyed most of the privileges. A 
man in the army could not be promoted beyond the rank of 
colonel unless he had been presented at court. In 1789, there was 
- one general for every 157 privates. 

The King lived at Versailles with a court of 15,000 individuals, 
in a palace that cost $100,000,000. The Queen had 500 servants. 
Court expenses amounted to $20,000,000 a year. There were 80,000 
families belonging to the nobility of France. Not all the noblemen 
were wealthy; some of the less fortunate were subjected to poverty. 
One poor nobleman, Colas de la Baronnais, had an income of less 
then $1,000 a year and had 17 children. Men in this and similar 

: positions naturally were jealous of the more fortunate, and when 
the test came they cast their lot on the side of the revolutionists. 
The-condition of the peasant was miserable when compared with 
that of some of the noblemen. Their homes lacked comfort and 
their crops often were destroyed by noblemen in their hunts or by 
animals, which the poor farmers were forbidden to molest. Most. 
important of all, the peasant chafed under his:restrictions because 
he felt that he was paying for the luxury that the nobleman was 
enjoying. 

The Clergy. There was also a great variation in the remunera- 
tion and prestige received by different members of the clergy: 
The higher clergy in France numbered approximately 6,000, 
including 18 archbishops and 117 bishops. They controlled, in one 
way or another, almost 20 per cent of the land. They were ap- 
pointed by the king (the Pope had veto power on nominations, but 

. seldom exercised it) and were mostly younger sons of noblemen. 
Many of them were interested in their positions merely for the 
wealth that was assured by the office. The Archbishop of Stras- 
bourg had a yearly income of $200,000 and a sumptuous palace in 

_ which to live. The average yearly income of the members of the 
higher clergy was about $35,000, but some of them were reduced 
to poverty. The less fortunate were dissatisfied and inwardly 
antagonistic to a system that carried such inequalities. 

The economic status of the priests and the lower clergy Was 
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miserable. They lived with the peasants, sharing their poverty. 
'They came from the ranks of the common people and sympathized 
with them in opposing the aristocracy—clergy as well as lay 
nobility. The higher clergy looked down on them in much the same 
way that the nobility looked down on the peasants. One bishop said 
of his vicars, “They are coarse, shabby, and ignorant, and one 
must be fond of the.odor of garlic to feel happy in the society of 
those who ponder heaven and earth.” Theoretically, all members of 
the clergy belonged to one class, but they were not united in 
sympathy. When the revolution broke out, most of the priests and 
some of the bishops and archbishops broke from the First Estate 
and joined the revolutionists. 

The Law. There was no approach to equality in law or in the 
enforcement of the law in France. A person could be put into jail 
by a lettre de cachet, and could be held there indefinitely without 
trial. There was frequent overlapping of jurisdiction and there was 
no general court of appeal. The province of Maine, for example, 
had 125 courts, both feudal and royal. In all France, there were 
in force 360 distinct bodies of law. Voltaire remarked that a 
man traveling in France changed his law as often as he did his 
post horses. Punishments for the same offense varied. A noble- 
man had the right to judge and to be a party in the same suit. The 
aristocracy were exempt from some types of punishment, such as 
breaking on the wheel; and if they were sent to jail, they were given 
comfortable quarters and even, in some cases, were permitted to 
take their servants with them. Is it any wonder that these condi- 
tions caused dissension ? 

Taxation. The most conspicuous inequality—and the one that 
caused the greatest amount of concern—was in taxation. To begin 
with, the nobility and the clergy, who possessed most of the 
wealth, were practically exempt from taxation. They owned about 
three-fifths of the land and paid less than one-fifth of the. direct 
taxes. The royal princes paid an income tax of $40,000 when, in an 
equal distribution, they should have paid $500,000. One nobleman 
paid $80 tax when he should have paid $500. By comparison, a 
member of the Third Estate paid $152 in taxes when $14 should 
have been his allotment if a fair distribution had been made. 
About ṣo per cent of the average man's income had to be paid in 
some form of taxes. 
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There were two kinds of taxes collected in France, direct and 
indirect. The nobles and the clergy were exempt from direct taxes 
levied on.land and on personal property, though these comprised 
about half of the national income. Indirect taxes included the 
salt tax, the tobacco tax, duties on exports, a stamp tax, and the 
excise on wine and cider. Frequently, the right tó collect these 
taxes was sold to individuals who showed all kinds of discrimina- 
tions and kept for themselves a large part of the revenue for their 
trouble. The rates varied greatly; the salt tax was twice as high 
in some provinces as it was in others. 

Economic Causes. Revolution is started by a condition or an 
event that serves as a spark to set off the accumulated power of 
discontent. The spark that set off the French Revolution was the 
bankruptcy of the government. Need for money led to the calling 
of the Estates-General, and the"Estates-General set the revolution 
into motion. If they are prosperous, people are inclined to tolerate 
any form of government, regardless of how corrupt it is. On the 
other hand, if a depression has them in its grip, they will just as 
readily turn against a government, regardless of how intelligently’ 
it is attempting to restore prosperity. The French governinent was 
not handling the economic problems intelligently and the French 
people were far from satisfied with what was going on. It was not 
that hard times were everywhere prevalent. On the contrary, there 
were evidences of considerable prosperity. The decade preceding 
‘the outbreak of the French Revolution was marked by a rush of 
economic activity. The middle class was accumulating a great deal 
of money and all seemed well for the world of business, but not for 
the national treasury. Between 1774 and 1789, the national debt 
increased threefold. The government had no budget and, with- 
out any planning whatsoever, spent money just as fast as it 
came in. 

Middle Class. We have referred, in another connection, to the 
rise of the middle class and the increase in its power and influence. 
Members of the middle class, for the most part, were practical 
businessmen who deplored the waste and the inefficiency of the 
government. These men were active in bringing about the Indus- 
trial Revolution and they were anxious to make a change in politics, 
as well. They felt keenly the disregard of their rights and aspired to 
unseat the mighty from the control of the government. For this 
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reason, they allied themselves with the lower class in order to 
destroy the privileges of the aristocracy. They led the masses to 
revolution, they formulated the issues, and they furnished the 
propaganda; the masses did the fighting and carried the revolution 
to extremes. ` 

Reform Ministers. The spirit of reform was in the air before 
Louis XVI came to the throne in France. Philosophers and re- 
formers voiced their disgust for the government and advocated 
reform measures. Louis XVI began his reign auspiciously by 
dismissing discredited ministers and by appointing Turgot as 
Comptroller General. Turgot was a physiocrat and a thoughtful 
economist. He proposed measures to remedy the abuses of taxation, 
established free tiade in grain, and destroyed the old medieval 
guilds, which limited the exercise of crafts. Turgot and his reform 
measures did not last long. All the groups that had profited from 
the old system’ combined against him. They, supported by the 
Queen, complained to Louis, who yielded to them and dismissed his 
minister. However, the financial problems were not settled and 
they demanded immediate attention. Necker, a native of Geneva, 
was called in to replace Turgot. He introduced some economy 
measures, but they were more than offset by the entrance of France 
on the side of the American colonists against England. 

Council of Notables. Failure to relieve the financial distress of 
the country led to opposition, which was rapidly mounting to a 
revolutionary pitch. An indebtedness of $600,000,000 faced the 
government and was being increased at the rate of $25,000,000 a 
year. Loans were difficult to negotiate. The King in desperation 
called together an Assembly of Notables (1787), and asked them for 
suggestions. They failed utterly. A young nobleman of American 
Revolution fame, the Marquis de Lafayette, suggested the calling 


‘of the Estates-General, a defunct representative body, which had 


not met for 175 years. In the chorus of demands for action, the call 
for a meeting of this body was loudest. The King and his associates 
agreed that it might do some good; at least, they believed, it could 
do no harm. This was a mistake on their part, for that meeting 
turned out to be the beginning of a revolution. 

Demand for Reform. The exponents of the revolution, 
prompted by economic and social conditions, sought an excuse 


or their actions on a higher and more philosophical plane. They 
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were devotees of the “new enlightenment” and were conscious of 
the fact that governmental practice was altogether out of con- 
formity with the spirit of the time. They found an excuse for their 
actions in the writings of the 17th- and 18th-century intellectuals, 
most of whom had died a quarter of a century before the outbreak. 

The American Revolution gave great authority to the theories 
of the age of enlightenment. Many Frenchmen had fought with the 
Americans and saw in the establishment of the government in the 
New World a triumph of the ideas of French thinkers. America 
was pictured as a paradise, free from the abuses so obvious in the 
French government. When Lafayette returned from America, he 
brought a copy of the Declaration of Independence and put it ina 
conspicuous place in his home. Beside it was a vacant space, which 
he said was reserved for a French Declaration of Rights. The con- 
verging of all the above-mentioned factors led to the great up- 
heaval that is called the French Revolution. 


, a, Tue Frencu RzvorurioN Takes Derinire Form 


Hope for Reform. The convening of the French Estates-Gen- 
_eral marked the beginning of a change in the government. Everyone 
was enthusiastic about it, even those who were destined to fall 
because of the meeting. Nobles thought that 3t would provide an 
easy way to-raise money from the peasants and, as soon as this was 
accomplished, they hoped to dismiss the Estates-General without 
making any fundamental changes in the government. The common 
people, many of whom did not know what an Estates-General was, 
imagined great things: an end of abuses, the return of prosperity; 
and a general elimination of all evils. One poor woman said, 
"Something is to be done by some great folks for such poor ones 
as I, although I do not know by whom or how.” All were destined 
to disappointment, but posterity reaped the fruits of this mem- 
orable occasion. 

The Third Estate. The absence in France of any safety valve; 
such as-a parliament like that in England, explains the violence of 
the long-suppressed explosion. Liberty was one of the first things 
demanded by the revolutionists. Cahiers, suggestions for reform, 
were drafted by the people and sent with their representatives to 
the first meeting of the Estates-General. They were not radical sug- 
gestions; most of them expressed loyalty to the crown. They did 
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show that the people were taking the matter seriously and that 
they would not be content with merely voting taxes as the King 
wished. The members elected by the T'hird Estate were, on the 
whole, an intelligent group of men, well informed on topics of the 
day. Most of them were insistent on political reform. They were 
not intentionally revolutionists, but rather avowed reformers. 

Opening of the Estates-General. On May 5, 1789, the momen- 
tous session of the Estates-General opened. Members were dressed, 
according to instructions, in costumes similar to those worn at the 
last previous meeting, in 1614. This is one indication of how deter- 
mined the king and the nobility were not to introduce anything 
new. 'The clergy and the nobility were dressed in gay and lavish 
attire. In contrast, the Third Estate wore a drab and unbecoming 
costume. From the beginning, members of the Third Estate were 
shoved into the background. 'They could not hear the speeches that 
were made, and they were not allowed to put on their hats after 
the king's speech, as the nobility and the clergy did. No mention 
was made of the reforms asked for in the cahiers. Finally, the king, 
followed by the nobility and the clergy, left the room. Only the 
disillusioned commoners remained. 

Another Step. The resourceful commoners were not to be so 
easily tricked. They refused to vote by estates, for this would 
have meant that their cherished reforms would be outvoted two 
to one, as the First and Second estates were sure to vote together. 
On June 17, after six weeks of deliberation, the Third Estate voted 
to form the National Assembly and to do away with the old orders. 
Three days later, having been ejected from their meeting place by 
order of the king, they took the Tennis Court Oath, “never to 
separate . . . until the constitution of the kingdom shall be estab- 
lished.” More than half of the clercial deputies and 47 nobles 
joined the National Assembly, in utter defiance of the king. The 
king yielded. *Oh well, confound it! Let them ‘stick where they 
are!" he replied when informed what had happened. This marked 
the second important step in the revolution. The National As- 
sembly had won recognition and the absolutism of the king had 
been challenged. The representatives had proved that they were 
not mere taxpayers; they were determined to become the law- 
givers of the nation. 

Gathering Momentum. The work of drawing up a constitution 
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was interrupted by numerous outbreaks, which ultimately ruined 
the chances of ever putting it into operation. Up to this point, the 
revolution had been conducted by a conservative group, friends of 
the monarchy. Dissatisfied with the slow progress made by the 
reformers and conscious of the inability of the government to 
coerce them, radicals began to clamor for recognition. There was a 
shortage of food. In July, 1789, the price of bread in Paris was 
double its normal price. *If bread had been cheap," wrote the 
French historian Lefevre, “the brutal interference of the people 
- » » would perhaps not have occurred, and the bourgeoisie would 
have triumphed less easily.” 

Symptoms of increased activity on the part of the masses can 
be seen in the numerous pamphlets and newspapers that ap- 
peared and in the pursuits of various clubs and organizations. 
Newspapers and leaflets, which described in detail what was going 
on in the meetings of the Assembly, literally covered Paris. De- 
mands for action and criticism of procedure were numerous. Two 
clubs, in particular—the Cordelier and the Jacobin—soon became 
famous and later had a controlling part in the progress of the 
revolution. Marat and Robespierre were conspicuous members. 
Marat, a leader of the Cordeliers, was a veritable volcano of 
criticism; and Robespierre, a Jacobin, became the organizer of the 
Reign of Terror, 

Radicalism. The first important manifestation of mob action 
was the attack on the Bastille, on July 14, 1789. An unorganized 
mob stormed the ancient prison, which had long been looked upon 
as a symbol of tyranny. They decapitated the keeper and carried 
his head through the streets of Paris as a symbol of victory. The 
first blood had been shed and the mob was victorious. The king, 
discouraged and disillusioned, yielded to repeated requests and 
called the troops into Paris from the provinces. This incensed the 
mob. Women and men dressed as women, armed with sticks and 
clubs, started for Versailles to bring the royal family to Paris. 
Their motive is hard to determine, Some thought, no doubt, that 
if the king actually knew the condition of his people and that if he 
were separated from the gaiety of Versailles, he would do something 
for*them. Shouting “We have the baker and the baker's wife and 
the little cook-boy—now we shall’ have bread,” they conducted the 
royal family, virtually prisoners, to Paris. 


| 
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Work of the National Assembly. The events just described de- 
stroyed the power of the king. The National Assembly was now 
dependent on the populace, not on royal authority. This spelled 
doom for what promised to be the most enduring part of the whole 
revolution, an enlightened government. Members of the Assembly 
continued their work and, considering the conditions under which 
they labored, they accomplished a great deal. By the spring of 
1791, their work was, almost completed. As the Constituent 
Assembly, they had destroyed feudalism and. serfdom; they sub- 
stituted an individualist society for the traditional class society 
of France; and they proclaimed individual rights and liberties 
in the famous Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen. 

This document ranks with the English Magna Charta and the 
Bill of Rights in the Constitution of the United States as a pre- 
eminent expression of the spirit of democracy. It proclaimed: “Men 
are born and remain free and equal in rights,” which are “liberty, 
property, security, and resistance to oppression.” “Law is the 
expression of the general will. Every citizen has a right to par- 
ticipate personally, or through his representative, in its formation. 
It must be the same for all.” “No person shall be accused, arrested, 
or imprisoned except in the cases and according to forms prescribed 
by law." “Since priyate property is an inviolable and sacred right, 
no one shall be deprived thereof except where public necessity, ` 
legally determined, shall clearly demand it, and then only on 
condition that the owner shall have been previously and equitably 
indemnified.” Rousseau would have been proud of this document, 
Lafayette, with pride, hung it beside the United States Declaration 
of Independence, and the entire world acclaimed it as a victory 
for democracy. 

The Constitution. The constitution of 1791 provided for a 
separation of power similar to that in the Constitution of the 
United States. The legislative authority was vested in one chamber 
(Legislative Assembly), elected indirectly by citizens who paid 
taxes. The constitution provided for a hereditary king, who had a 
suspensive veto. Otherwise, he had little authority. Religious 
toleration was proclaimed, church property was confiscated, and 
bishops and priests were made a civil body responsible to the state, 
which necessitated their taking an oath of allegiance to the con- 
stitution. The constitution, reflecting the ideas of Rousseau, 
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Montesquieu, and Voltaire, was signed by the king and became the 
law of the land. 1 

Failure of the Government. The government provided for in the 
constitution was destined to a short and ignoble existence, It did 
not satisfy the radicals, whose power was rapidly increasing. The 
government was harassed by financial difficulties, in spite of the 
immediate relief that came from the confiscation of church prop- 
erty. Food was scarce, and a hungry mob would not be patient. 
The reactionaries complained that the new government went too 
far, and they sought its destruction. They urged the King to flee 
from France, put himself at the head of loyal troops, and reestablish 
the monarchy. This he undertook, with dire consequences. He was 
captured and returned to Paris, ultimately to be tried and, in 
January, 1793, excuted for treason. 

The radicals, meanwhile, preached a crüsade against all forms 
of monarchy, both at home and abroad. Warlike preparations in 
Austria, where there had been growing concern over what was 
taking place in Paris, led to a declaration of war, in April, 1792, 
against Austria—then in alliance with Prussia. At Danton’s urgent 
appeal, the fatherland was declared in danger. A nondescript 
French army marched to meet the invaders and was victorious at 
Valmy (September, 1792). Enthusiasm wassbeyond control and 
the people, flushed with victory, determined to carry their bar er 
still farther. More territory should be added to France, and the 
revolution must be spread over Europe. A French army marched 
into the Low Countries. England, concerned over keeping this 
‘territory in the hands of a weak power, for strategic and economic 
reasons, formed a coalition against France. 

Reign of Terror. Meanwhile, the Girondists, a party in the 
Legislative Assembly that favored the application of Greek ideas 
of politics, came into power. Led by men like Condorcet, the 
scholar, and Dumouriez, the soldier, a movement was put under 
way to establish a republic. Under adverse conditions, moderate 
reformers were shoved into the background by the more radical 
_ group, led by Marat and Robespierre. In August, 1792, an insur: 

rection occurred in Paris, and a state of anarchy ensued. Danton 
became the dictator. “In my opinion,” he declared, “the way t9 
stop the enemy is to terrify the royalists.” Royalists were butch- 
ered for five days and, on September 22, a republic was proclaimed. 
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The rule of the National Convention (1792-1795) was marked with 
excesses. Administration was in the hands of a Committee of 
Public Safety, the most outstanding member being Robespierre. 
The committee made a fervent appeal for 1,000,000 men to serve 
in the army, to defend France against her enemies. An intolerant 
militaristic spirit arose. Every person of noble birth was liable to 
arrest and about 5,000 were executed on the guillotine. The terror ` 
ended with the execution of Robespierre, a victim of the device 
that he had instigated. 

The Directory. When the terror had run its course, the so- 
called Thermidorian reaction started. Bourgeois policies were 
introduced to take the place of the revolutionary socialistic doc- 
trines. The new government was republican in form, with legis- 
lative power placed in the hands of two chambers and the executive 
authority vested in a committee of five directors. The government 
of the Directory, as it was called, lasted for almost five years (1795— 
1799). It was not very successful. Under the conditions, one could 
hardly expect it to be. The direct^"* were mediocre men, who pre- 
ferred personal gain to the establishment of general welfare. Plots 
and intrigues were numerous; financial difficulties persisted; and 
warfare, with the danger of foreign invasion, hung like a cloud 
over the country. Financial difficulties, internal dissension, and the 
threat of war, all favorable for the rise of a dictator, provided an 
entry for Napoleon Bonaparte, who was to dominate the history 


of Europe for almost two decades. 


b. ImporTANCE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


There is a temptation to overestimate the actual disorder 
that accompanied the French Revolution. Not all of the impor- 
tant events of the r9th and 20th centuries grew out of actual fight- 
ing in that upheaval. In one sense, it matured rather than began 


uch of what we think important in the 


important changes. M 3 
French Revolution originated earlier. It is, however, a convenient 


starting point for modern history. Many of the things that we 
accept as commonplace today existed only in theory before that 
time. The idea that sovereignty comes from the people, from 
below and not from above, was à fundamental principle that the 
revolution put into practice. It stamped in the minds of the people, - 
as well as on public buildings, the words liberty, equality, and 
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fraternity. Liberty designated that no authority could rùle the 
individual arbitrarily. Equality signified the abolition of privilege 
and the equality of men before the law. Fraternity implied the 
brotherhood of humanity. All of these demonstrated a jealous and 
uncompromising affirmation of the theoretic dignity of every man, 

Nationalism. Dynamic nationalism, in the modern sense of 
the term, originated with the French Revolution and Napoleon, 
its soldier organizer. The fall of the Bastille gave France her great 
national festival; French volunteer soldiers left as their bequest the 
* Marseillaise," which became the stirring national anthem. Old 
contradictions and inequalities were destroyed, and France was 
centralized and united. The people were inspired with an exuberant 
form of patriotism to give their lives for their country's defense or 
to create a greater nation. 


2 THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
a. PRELIMINARIES 


‘The gradually changing economic order has been referred to 
in an earlier chapter. The rise of trade, the improvement in trans- 
portation, the beginning of banking, the discovery of new conti- 
nents, and the emergence of a middle class—all, important causes 
for the industrial changes of the 18th centüry and succeeding 
centuries—were in the process of formation at the close of the 
Middle Ages. These developments resulted in an economic up- 
heaval, which is referred to as the Industrial Revolution. 

Meaning. Perhaps the term revolution, which is used to 
designate the economic changes, is not a fortunate choice. These 
alterations did not take place suddenly and they have continued 
down to the present time. However, certain important innovations 
that were introduced rather suddenly have been prime factors in 
bringing about subsequent changes. The more extensive use of 
capital, the invention of machinery, and the rise of large industrial 
cities appeared in a comparatively short time. It is no exaggeration 
to refer to their appearance as revolutionary. 

Trade and Manufacturing. ‘The Commercial Revolution gavs 
an impetus to the introduction of a new economic order. Coloni- 
zation and subsequent: trade with colonists initiated the first 
important need for the exchange of commodities on a large scale. 
Textiles were among the first items in demand. Woolen cloth was 
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manufactured in Flanders in the Middle Ages, but large-scale 
production came in the 18th century. Colonial trade required 
the production,of a cheaper cloth, such as cotton. Other items in 
demand: were pottery, furniture, glass, shoes, and hardware. 
Trinkets to be used in trade with savages were much in demand. 
Tobacco, furs, precious metals, and spices were brought to Europe 
from the colonies. The great increase in trade can be seen in the 
tonnage of shipping. The total quantity of British shipping in the 
middle of the 16th century amounted to 7,600 tons. It increased to 
500,000 tons at the close of the 17th century and to more than 
1,200,000 tons by the beginning of the 19th century. 

Science. lt was science that made the Industrial Revolution 
possible., Technological progress is dependent upon advance in the 
physical sciences. Experimentations were recognized in the Age 
of Enlightenment and were applied to industry. The old adage 
that necessity is the mother of invention is true, but the people 
have to be taught the existence of a necessity. The steam engine 
could not have been perfected without the study and understand- 
ing of gases and the physics of heat. Chemists worked out methods 
whereby iron and steel could be produced. Today, every large 
industry has its experimental laboratory, where the latest scientific 
discoveries. are testgd and improved. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion had to await the emancipation of science before it could get 
under way. 

The Domestic System. The factory system was preceded by 
the domestic system, which had superseded the guild system. The 
first reference to the domestic system of manufacturing in England 
was in 1464, but some of its principles existed earlier in the textile 
industries in Flanders and in Italy. The domestic system differed 
from the guild system in methods of production. The members of 
the guild bought the material, did the work in the: home, and 
disposed of the product, independent of any organization or 
individual. 

Under the domestic system, a manager (entrepreneur) bought 
up the raw material and gave it to employees, who did the work in 
their own homes. The entrepreneur often furnished both the 
material and the tools and paid the employee a price-wage for his 
work in making an article. Serving as a go-between for the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, he specialized not in the craftsmanship 
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-of the trade but in merchandizing the commodity. He neither 
worked with his own hands nor supervised the manufacturing, but 
distributed the finished product. He invested money in material 
and labor and hoped to make a profit from the sale of the com- 
modity. He was an embryo capitalist, and the system that he 
used was the forerunner of the factory system. 

The worker was not, as a rule, a full-time employee of the entre- 
preneur. Because his major task was agriculture, he did the work 
of manufacturing in his spare time. Gradually, this independence 
on the part of the employee disappeared. Small central shops were 
set up, where workmen assembled with spinning wheels and hand 
looms to do the work that formerly had been done at home. This 
ensured careful supervision of work and provided full-time employ- 
ment. More and more, the workmen became dependent on their 
salaries for livelihood. The domestic system was well under way in 
England by the middle of the 18th century. The next step in the 
development of the factory system was the mechanical revolution 
in manufacturing technique. 


b. TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION 


The transition from hand production to machine production 
marked the beginning of the factory system, The machines were 
too expensive for the individual workman to own and they had to 
be installed where power to drive them could be produced. The 
home was not the proper place for such an undertaking. Machinery 
was introduced to make it possible to keep up with the growing 
demand for more goods. The domestic system could not keep pace 
with the constant influx of orders. The entrepreneurs took the 
capital that they had collected and built factories, with the hope 
of greater economic gains. 

Textile Machinery. The earliest mechanical inventions came 
‘in the textile industry. Some of them seem trivial to us in this age 
of intricate machinery. Spinning was the slowest process in the 
manufacturing of cloth. €ne weaver could use as much material 
as five or six spinners could produce. Kay's flying shuttle, invented 
in 1733, accentuated this difficulty, because it enabled one weaver 
to do the work of two, yet no improvement had been made in the 
process of spinning. Hargreaves came to the rescue, in 1764, with 
his spinning jenny. This machine could spin eight threads at the 
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same time, instead of one. Arkwright improved the spinning jenny 
in 1769, and Crompton went still further in 1779. Arkwright’s 
invention (the water frame) utilized rollers, revolving at different 
speeds, which twisted the threads. Crompton’s mule made pos- 
sible the spinning of finer threads than earlier machines could 
produce. The old hand loom could not keep pace with the newer 
methods of spinning. In 1785, Cartwright answered the call with 
the power loom. Whitney, an American, speeded up the process 
(1792) with a cotton gin, which automatically removed seeds from 
the fiber of the cotton boll. The invention of the sewing machine 
by Elias Howe, in 1846, accelerated the production of clothing and 
made possible the modern clothing industry. Thus, one invention 
followed another, not only in textile industries but also in many 
others; in that way, our present-day complex machinery has 
evolved, : 

The Steam Engine. Heavy machinery would be of little value 
without power to operate it. Man power was insufficient and water 
power, the first artificial power used to operate machinery, was 
inaccessible in many places. Not until the invention of the steam 
engine was any practical solution offered. The first practical 
application of steam to machinery was made by James Watt in 
1765. Numerous experimentations with steam as a source of power 
preceded those of Watt, but he devised the first closed cylinder 
with a piston pushed back and forth by steam. He worked out a 
separate condensing chamber, to be used along with the cylinder 
to supply the steam, an automatic governor to ensure even speed 
by regulating the flow of steam, and a crank and shaft that could 
be used extensively for propelling textile machinery. 

Transportation. There is a close relationship between the 
development of industry and improvement in transportation. 
Industrialization depends largely on the bringing of raw materials . 
to factories and on the disposing of manufactured goods ina wide 
market. As late as the 17th century, highways were poorly kept. 
A pack horse was about the only possible means of travel on land 
for a considerable part of the year. Not until the last half of the 
18th century were improved roads built in England. John Mc- 
Adam (1756-1836) built a type of hard-surfaced road that is 
called by his name. He used a mud binder between stones to pro- 
duce the hard surface. The only important change made in this 
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method was the substitution of a tar composition for mud as a 
binder. France copied the English methods, and under the patron- 
age of the government many highways were built.' 

Canals. 'The great expense involved in the building and up- 
keep of highways encouraged the development of inland water- 


"ways. During the last half of the 18th and the early part of the 


19th century, thousands of miles of artificial water routes were 
dug in England, in France, and in the United States. In 1761, a 
canal was built in England from Worsley to Manchester to carry 
coal from the mines to the furnaces. This experiment proved so 
successful that by 1830 there were more than 4,000 miles of 
improved river and canal routes in England. France had more 
than 7,500 miles of similar improvements by the close of the r9th 


. century. The canal-building era in the United States was from 


1810 to. 1837. The Erie Canal in New York State was one of the 
largest undertakings of its kind, and the industrial effects were 


. immediate. Great quantities of bulky freight—coal and iron Ore, 


for example—were moved at great saving of time and expense 
Ptomise of lucrative reward led to overdevelopment in canal 


' building. Although, finally, the railroad offered effective competi- 


tion afd brought to a rather abrupt close the supremacy of the 
canal as a means of transportation, the importance of canals in 
the early stages of industrialization should not be minimized. 
“Railroads. "There were serious drawbacks to river and canal 
transportation. The rate of travel was slow and the expense 0 
construction and maintenance was high. Geographical factors 
limited the extent to which water transportation could be utilized. 
Railroads went a long way toward finding a solution for these. 
problems, when railroad transportation. had beén made possible 
through mechanical'and engineering accomplishments. The first 
tracks were made of wood and the first cars were horse drawn, Dt 
the introduction of iron for rails and he application of Watts 
steam engine for traction power revolutionized the whole proce- - 
dure. George Stephenson constructed the first practical locomotive - 
in 1814, and the Stocktori and Darlington railroad started opera- 
tion in England in 1825. Newspaper headlines in 1830 announce 
that an iron monster, called a locomotive, had traveled at the 
unheard-of speed of 29 miles an hour. Many improvements had to 
be made and much prejudice and fear had to be overcome before 
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railroads were generally accepted. Money had to be raised to 
cover the cost of construction, and the acquisition of the right of 
way to build railroads in a populous country like.England was a 
real problem. Gradually, most of the problems were overcome. 
American engineers devised a flexible roadbed, using transverse 
ties on a gravel or rock base. This lessened the wear and tear on 
the rolling stock, and was comparatively cheap to construct. The 
Westinghouse air brake (1868) helped to solve the problem of 
handling long trains with comparative safety. The era of railroads 
had been introduced. 

The effects of railroad transportation are too obvious to need 
extensive elaboration. Greater speed facilitated long-distance 
transportation of perishable goods. The success of railroads in 
England led to their adoption in other countries. Belgium and 
France were leaders on the Continent. Of the French railroads, 
which were largely government owned, many operated at financial 
loss; before World War I, there were only two companies that 
showed a profit—the Nord and the P.L.M. (Paris, Lyons, Medi- 
terranean). In 1938, the government owned about one-fourth of all 
railroads in France (33,000 miles). Germany developed an efficient 
railway system under public ownership, from which the govern- 
ment profited. Similar progress was made in other countries, 
especially the United States. Railroads had become. so important 
in the industrial and financial world that, in 1912, one-tenth of the 
world's wealth and about one-fourth of the invested capital were 
involved in their operation. MM 

Steam Navigation. Steam power was used to propel ships 
before it was successfully applied to railroad transportation. In 
1807, Robert Fulton made à trip up the Hudson River to Albany 
in the “Clermont.” In 1819, the “Savannah” crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean relying on steam power most of the way. The “Great 
Western" made an Atlantic crossing in 15 days, starting competi- 
tion for translantic records, that is still keenly contested. In 1839; 
Ericsson developed the screw propeller, which was a great improve- 
ment over the old side-wheeler. The turbine, the Diesel engine, and 
oil burners have increased both the speed and the efficiency of 
ships. The turbine was introduced in 1900 and oil for fuel in 1904. 
The Diesel engine was a great improvement over the old-fashioned 
steam engine. It requires no heavy boiler and no water tanks; a 
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ton of oil used in a Diesel engine will develop as much power as 
four tons of coal in an ordinary boiler. ; E 

Communication. Modern transportation and*business enter- ^ 
prises are very dependent on rapid and efficient communication. 
Before the perfection of the telegraph, carrier pigeons and sema- 
phores were the speediest methods available. Their limitations are 
obvious. The electric telegraph depended upon earlier basic 
researches made by Faraday, Volta, Ampère, and Franklin. It was. 
invented independently in Germany, England, and the United 
States, by Steinheil, Wheatstone, and Moise, respectively. Tele- 
graphic equipment was widely installed after 1845, and a cable 
from America to Europe was laid under the Atlantic Ocean in 1866. 
By the close of the r9th century, all the important commercial 
centers in the world had telegraphic communications. The penny 
post was established in 1840; and the Universal Postal Union, to 
aid international mail service, was adopted in 1875. Bell built à 
machine in'.1876 capable of carrying the human voice over wires. 
These were the most important developments of the 19th century 
to facilitate communications. Wireless telegraphy and the radio 
belong to the 20th century. 

Lighting. Not many of us stop to consider how dependent we 
are on artificial illumination. In industry, transportation, social 
activities, amusements, and cultural pursuits, artificial light plays” 
„a very important role. Not until the close of the 18th century was 
any improvement made over candles, oil lamps, and torches. In 
1784, a burner was devised for oil lamps, which was later used for 
kerosene lamps. Gas for artificial illumination was introduced and’ 
widely used by the middle of the 19th century. Davy, in 1821, 
worked out the theory of the electric arc; and Edison, in 1879, 
put the incandescent light bulb or the market. 

Tron and Steel. Iron and steel were needed in greater quan- 
tities, in order to build new machinery. Up to the time of the 
Industrial Revolution, iron was smelted with charcoal in furnaces 
too small to make large pieces for heavy machinery. The great 
amount of charcoal used rapidly depleted the forests. About 


1700, coal was introduced for fuel and the air-blast furnace witha ^ 


rotary fan was perfected, in order to make a hot fire with cheap 
fuel. For the new machinery, a better grade than ordinary cast 
iron was needed. This was obtained by keeping the metal out of 
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contact with the burning fuel, and thus preventing the absorption 
of impurities. This process was called *puddling," because of the 
constant stirring of the metals while they were being heated. 
The rolling mill for eliminating impurities and for shaping the 
metal was introduced late in the 18th century. The old method of 
hammering the metal into various forms limited its use. For 
example, boiler plate, for which the increased use of the steam 
engine created a demand, could not be fashioned until the rolling 
mill was invented. The Bessemer process (1859) provided a means 
of eliminating impurities by introducing a jet of cold air into the 
molten iron, producing malleable iron. By the open-hearth process, 
the production of steel was accomplished; thus a metal was 
furnished that could be used for heavy machinery and for precision 
instruments. 


c. THE FACTORY SYSTEM 


The introduction of intricate machinery made possible the 
factory system. Factories existed before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion; mention has been made of their existence in Greek and 
Roman times. However, in the 18th century the worker assisted 
the machine, instead of supplying the energy. In reality, this was 
a subordination of tke worker to the machine, a condition that had 
not existed in earlier times. 

Elements. The factory system is characterized by the assem- 
bling of a great number of workmen in one unit, by the careful 
supervision and division of labor, by the introduction of machines 
driven by motive power, by the concentration of capital, and by 
the establishment of a cash nexus (wage tie) between capital and 
labor. Each one of these elements is important enough to warrant 
some consideration. 

The City and the Factory. A marked change in the country- 
side is one of the most noticeable transformations introduced by 
the Industrial Revolution. Before the appearance of the factory, 
most of thé people lived either in the country or in small, pic- 
turesque towns scattered over the countryside. When the factory 
came into prominence, cities sprang up as if by magic. In place of 
the quiet little villages, there were cities where chimneys were 
belching smoke and the streets were lined with miserable cottages. 
While this characterized the greater part of the city, it should be 
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noted that in other sections there were large fine homes, surrounded 
by spacious gardens—the abodes of those fortunate enough to 
make financial gain from the changed order. In England, cities like 2 
Manchéster, Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield arose, where, a half 
century earlier, villages had stood. The population of Manchester 
increased sixfold in a half century. People left, their rural homes 


. and gathered around these cities by the hundreds of thousands, in 


quest of work and wages. 

New Social Problems. The rapid growth of the city presented 
problems that were difficult to solve. Order, sanitation, and health 
were not provided for adequately. Sickness and crime prevailed. A 
plentiful supply of laborers kept wages cheap, and the use of 
machinery made it possible to hire, at a lower wage, women and 
children, instead of men. Fully three-fourths of the employees in 
the cotton factories in the 18th century were either women or | 


. children. Children were farmed out as apprentices to manufac- 
‘turers by poor-relief authorities, in order that the financial burden 


of supporting them might be evaded. One writer described the 


_ lot of the young employees: “The children lived the life of à 


machine while working, and at other times that of a beast." Wives _ 
and children became breadwinners, while grown men were Un- 
employed. Even elementary hygienic regulations were lacking, 
and no provision was made in the factories to protect the workers 
from dangerous machinery. Labor conditions in the mines were 
even more deplorable than those in the factories. Wornen and 
children worked underground 12 to 14. hours per day. 

Supervision and Division of Labor. Supervision and division 
of labor form an integral part of the factory system. The crafts- f 
man who did his own work and owned his own equipment was 
economically independent and had enough interest in his product 
to be careful in his workmanship and diligent in its completion- 
When he became a factory workman doing only a menial task, he 
had to be-supervised in order to yield results. In a factory, there 
was a division of tasks rather than of trades, such as there had 
been under the domestic system. A workman became a mere cog 
in a machine, constantly repeating one simple process, then pass- 
ing the article on to someone else for the next operation. He ha 
nothing to do with planning the work and took no particular 
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interest in the finished product. He had become little more than 
an automaton. 

Machinery. "The introduction of power machinery involved a 
great expense, more than most people could afford. This situation 
provided the roots of capitalism and put an end to the’ domestic 
system of production. A large and expensive piece of machinery, 
to be profitable, must be operated almost continuously. A great 
increase in production is the natural consequence of the installa- 
tion of machinery. England in 1720 used about 4,000 bales of raw 
cotton in her factories. A century later, the quantity had increased 
to a quarter of a million bales and, by the middle of the 19th 
century, to well over a million bales. A similar story might be 
told about most of the major industries. Obviously, the factory 
produced more than could be consumed in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. Facilities for the transportation of goods to other localities 
had to be provided. Localization of industries meant trade between 
localities and between states. The combined value of English 
imports and exports in 1701 amounted to about $60,000,000. A 
century later, it had risen to over $350,000,000 in value. The sub- 
stitution of machinery for human employment added the perplex- 
ing problem of unemployment. 

Capitalism. The establishment of the factory system increased 
the amount of mohey in circulation, but tended to concentrate it 
in the hands of a few people. The initial investment and the heavy 
overhead expense of the operation of a factory necessitated the 
outlay of a great amount of money before a profit could be realized. 
People with money could enter the commercial field and soon 
realize a profit, thus increasing their holdings. At first, the factory 
owner was promoter, manager, and salesman for his concern; but 
as business grew, he became merely an investor, not even asso- 
ciated directly with the management of any one concern. A few 
were successful in amassing a great amount of wealth and became 
influential in public affairs. These men used their money not to 
squander in riotous living but as an instrument ‘to increase their 
holdings in the industrial world. They became rivals of the old 
aristocracy and led the attack against the old order. 

Cash Nexus. The Industrial Revolution divided society into 
two rather distinct groups: the rich middle class (bourgeoisie), 
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composed of manufacturers, merchants, mineowners, bankers, and 
professional men, on the one hand, and the wage-earning class 
(proletariat), composed of millworkers and factory workers, on 
the other. The.dividing line between these two classes was not so 
distinct as that which had existed between nobles and serfs, be- 
cause there always some of the lower class who pushed their 
way into the capitalistic group. As a general rule, however, the 
only thing that held the groups together was the cash nexus, OF 
_wage tic. The employer was interested in having the laborers work 
as many hours as possible for as small a wage as possible. The 
laborer was interested in doing as little as possible for as high 
“wages as he could command. This gap between employer and 
employee gives rise to many of our present-day economic and 
social problems. 

Evils of the Factory System. Whether the factory system has 
been a boon or an evil to humanity is a moot question. Certainly, 
not all the results of the factory system have been wholesome. The 
differentiation between capital and labor has produced two 
antagonistic groups. The employer in the Middle Ages worked 
with his employees @nd they had much in common. Under the 
factory system, a line between the two was sharply drawn. The 
employer reaped the major share of the profits, while the workmen 
had low wages and worked long hours. Their individual interests 
‘seemed to be irreconcilable. Women and children worked in fac- 
tories under the most miserable conditions. Their privation forced 
them to live in crowded and miserable houses, where health, 
comfort, and moral control were lacking. In the rgth century, at 
least one-tenth of the population of Manchester lived in cellars. 
The price of food rose to such a height that poor families were 
undernourished. A very black picture has been painted of the 
conditions of the working people, but these have been relieved 

. gradually. ; 

Benefits. There is another side to the picture. While a great 
many people suffered, others realized a. fuller and: broader life- 
Who, for example, would Want to go back and live in a medieval 
manor with all.its limitations? Much of what we prize today as 
accomplishments are the result of the capitalistic system. The 
increase in wealth has made possible the introduction of com- 
forts without which we should be greatly retarded. The rise of the 
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industrial class brought pressure to bear on the old aristocracy 
and introduced democracy. Laborers have combined to demand 
recognition of, their rights. The intellectual impetus of capitalism 
has been great. Schools, colleges, newspapers, libraries, and the 
radio all have been dependent on the capitalistic system for their 
rapid development. 


d. Tur AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 


Backwardness in Agriculture. The changes in the status of 
agriculture should be considered as a part of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Although agriculture was the main occupation as late as the 
17th century, little improvement had been made in its technique. 
In the 17th century, the same methods and the same tools were 
used by most of the people as had been used for centuries. Few 
new crops were introduced in Europe until after the crusades and 
the voyages of discovery. The chief reason why no improvements 
were made was because of a lack of demand for agricultural com- 
modities beyond home consumption. Almost everyone, even the 
manufacturers under the domestic system, raised what they needed 
for themselves. Not until workmen began to labor full time for an 
employer and not until large cities came into existence was there 
a demand for agricziltural products. 

Nature of the Revolution. The Agricultural Revolution was 
neither so complicated nor so far-reaching in its results as was the 
Industrial Revolution; nevertheless, it involved a great many 
things. It called for the introduction of machinery, new crops, the 
drainage of waste land, the use of fertilizers, arid improvement in 
stockbreeding. It necessitated the enclosure of much of the com- 
mon land and the concentration of land into large holdings. The 
main motive in these changes was increased production and the 
attainment of profit from the new adventure. 

Capitalism in Farming. Influence in society had long been 
dependent largely upon the. possession of land. 'The great landed 
proprietor was considered superior to merchant or manufacturer, 
regardless of how much money the latter might control. Political 
prestige also was obtained through the control of land. This was one 
means through which the capitalist could rival the hereditary 
aristocracy, and he took advantage of it. Gentlemen farmers had 
personal pride in improving their land and became the exponents of 
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an improved agriculture. There was also the added possibility of 
‘making money in agriculture. Wars, the growth in the number 
of wage earners, and the increase in population raised the price 
of agricultural products to a point where profit could be made in 
raising them. In 1792, England was forced to begin the importation 
of grain to meet the demand for home consumption. Finally, the 
capitalist did more than anyone else to break down the medieval 
system, which had prevented progressin farming. Science was used in 
agriculture, as well as in industry, to produce more at less expense. 

Scientific Farming. Scientific cultivation of crops was prac- 
ticed by Tull (1674-1740), who found that careful selection of seed 
and careful cultivation of growing crops increased the yield. He 
invented a drill and a horsepower hoeing machine for cultivation. 
Townshend (1674-1738), one of the early gentlemen farmers, 
introduced crop rotation by planting wheat, turnips, barley or 
rye, and clover in rotation. With the use of fertilizer, he was able to 
grow 24 bushels of wheat per acre, instead of 6 bushels, which had 
been the average yield. Another gentleman farmer, Bakewell 
(1725-1795), introduced scientific breeding of farm animals. Pre- 
viously, no.care had been taken in specialization of breeding for 
specific purposes; but he found that a certain type of cow produced 
more milk and that another type was better, for beef. Through his 
efforts, the weight of beeves was increased from 375 pounds to 
800 pounds, and that of sheep from an average of 28 pounds to 80 
pounds. Furthermore, the English government established a board 
of agriculture (1793), to encourage scientific farming. Many of the 
new ideas were popularized by Arthur Young (1741-1820) through 
his writings and public activities. 

Farm Machinery. Another connecting link between the In- 
dustrial Revolution and the Agricultural Revolution was the 
invention and manufacturing of farm machinery. Following the 
pioneer work of Tull, many new implements were introduced. 
Plows and wagons were in common use by 1800. Machines for 
harvesting and threshing grain were invented and improved. The 
horse-drawn rake, hay-loading machines, portable threshers 


manure spreaders, multiple plows, and dairy appliances have 


revolutionized farming. 
Enclosures. Before agriculture could be carried very far !? 
England, there had to be a transformation in land ownership. 


il 


7 


. industrial. By means o 
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There was a great deal of waste land and a great deal that was 
looked upon as common property. Each manor had its common 
pasture, woodland, and meadow. The old system of farming upon 
scattered strips of land could not be continued if a large-scale 
agriculture was to be introduced. Parliament passed acts (enclo- 
sure acts) to turn public land over to private ownership. From 
1700 to 1839, there were over 4,000 such acts, which enabled land- 
lords to secure control of about 7,000,000 acres of land. While this 
aided in the development of agriculture, it brought about serious 
hardships. Many who had used the common pastures for pasturage 
now were deprived of this right. A popular poem of the time 
expressed their opinion: 


“The law. locks up the man or woman 
: Who steals the goose from off thè common; 
But leaves the greater villain loose 
Who steals the common from the goose.” 


Effects of the Change. Some profound social changes in Eng- 
land were due principally to the Agricultural Revolution, during 
which the old order was disestablished and new classes appeared. 
There was a new landed aristocracy, coming mainly from the mer- 
cantile class, who invested in land the earnings that they had made 
from trades. Besides, there was brought into being a mass of 
agricultural laborers, who had been deprived of their own holdings 
by the enclosure movement. Finally, there was a considerable 
group of renters who tilled the land for the wealthy owners. The 
old yeomanry class disappeared from the farms, many of them 
being forced to seek employment in the cities. This change in 
gral part of the transformation in England 
dominantly agricultural into one that was 
f the changes productivity was greatly 
increased; but in the process of changing the poorer agricultural 
classes suffered. : 

Other Countries. Progress in agriculture was made in Conti- 
nental European countries, especially France, as well as in England. 
In France, the manorial system and serfdom were discarded before 


agriculture was an inte 
of a society that was pre 


. the outbreak of the revolution in 1789. In the 19th century, the 


physiocrats called attention to the basic value of agriculture. In 
Germany, the Junker class devoted special attention to agriculture. 
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Economic planning was encouraged, land was enclosed, careful 
selection of seed and scientific stóckbreeding were studied and 
applied. England, however, was far ahead of other countries in the 
movement to improve agriculture. 


3 THE TRANSITION COMPLETE 


Practically everything that is known as modern can be traced 
to the French Revolution and the Industrial Revolution. The 
French Revolution broke the power of the old aristocracy and, 
established a precedent for people to revolt in favor of individual 
liberty and freedom of economic enterprise. The ideas of democ- 
racy and of applied nationalism received their dynamic character- 
istics from the rebellion that the French people staged against the 
old order in their country. 

. The Industrial Revolution started developments that were 
destined to affect almost everyone who lived afterward. In our 
own experience, the nationalism, democracy, imperialism, cultural 
activities, social problems, and all phases of economic develop- 
ments in the world of today can be understood only in the light 
of changes that were made by that beginning of great revolution 
in industrial life. Most of what we have termed progress in the 
last century could not have taken place without the industrial 
transformation that started in the middle of the 18th century; 
and likewise, most of our present-day problems can be traced to 
the same source. Hitler’s rise to power in Germany, Japan’s 
threat in the Far East, and relief problems in the United States 
are by-products of the new economic order that the Industrial 
Revolution brought into being. Therefore, modern history is, in- 
deed, an outcome of those two momentous revolutions. 


Il: GOVERNMENT 
1 THE NAPOLEONIC PERIOD 
Weakness of the Directory. The execution of Robespierre, . 
July 27, 1794, marked the end of the swing of the political pendu- 
lum in France toward the left. The Directory marked the beginning 
of a swing back to the right, which culminated in the Napoleonic 
Empire. The Directory was a bourgeois government, established 
with the avowed purpose of preventing the return of either mon- 
archy or anarchy. Two conditions made short work of the Direc- 
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tory: the mediocre individuals in charge of the government and 
the threat of invasion of French territory by foreign powers. The 
directors, of whom the best known was Carnot, the “organizer of 
victory," were conscientious and hard workers, save perhaps 
Barras, whose profligacy and dishonesty were known to everybody. 
However, they quarreled among themselves, they forgot the major 
issues of the time, and they allowed public morale to sink lower 
and lower into dissatisfaction and discontent. 

The revolutionary passion of the people was gone; they wanted 
security. Workers wanted employment and a living wage; farmers 
wanted land and an end of disorder; businessmen wanted peace; 
and the militarists and the hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
wanted war. The Directory tried to satisfy.all these interests, 
which was impossible. Outbreaks were numerous and on Oct. 5, 
1795, there occurred a royalist and conservative uprising in Paris. 
It was put down with a “whiff of grapeshot" from government 
troops commanded by Napoleon Bonaparte, a young captain of 
artillery. Financial troubles offered incalculable difficulties. Short- 
age of income and mounting indebtedness furnished a constant 
nightmare. Forty billion paper francs were repudiated and two- 
thirds of the internal debt was expunged. This furnished temporary 
respite, but it destroyed the confidence of security holders and 
ruined public credit. The Directory wanted peace, but the annexa- 
tion of Belgian provinces (1795) made war with England inevitable. 

Rise of Napoleon. Napoleon Bonaparte is one of the most re- 
markable men in history. Born in Corsica in 1769, of Italian par- 
entage, he always spoke French with a marked Italian accent. He 
was educated for the army in France and at sixteen became a 
second lieutenant. Although he took no active part in the revolu- 
tion, yet, through the influence of Barras, one of the directors, and 
of Madame Beauharnais, Napoleon gained prestige with the gov- 
ernment. He was extremely popular with the people because of his 
military victories and, at the age of twenty-six, was given command 
of an Italian expedition. Filled with ambition, he returned to 
France after his brilliant victories in Italy. He induced the directors 
to equip an expedition to be sent to Egypt, with the hope of crip- 
pling English commerce. From a military point of view, the expedi- 
tion was a failure; but Napoleon managed to return to France, 
leaving his army behind him. He blamed the Directory for his 
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failure and called for the abolition of the government. The people 
consented. A new government was formed, with General Bona- 
parte as First Consul, and a thinly veiled dictatorship was 
established. 

The Consulate, 1799-1804. The government of the Consulate 
was a flexible system, which gave Napoleon an opportunity to do 
as he pleased under the guise of constitutionality. The constitution, 
drawn up with the aid of Sieyés and the legislative commission, 
was ratified by the French people with only 1,500 dissenting votes, 
Napoleon, as First Consul, presided over the most important 
body, called the Council of State. Local government officials were 
appointed by him. This centralized the power to a greater degree 
than had been the case under the Bourbons. Napoleon soon dis- 
missed the routine matter of reorganizing the government and 
turned to his profession of soldier. 

Austria, humiliated for a second time, bowed before her con- 
queror at Lunéville. Napoleon negotiated a treaty with England 
(Amiens, 1802). Then, for the first time in ten years, Europe was 
at peace and the brief respite that the treaty provided was the only 
time while Napoleon was in power that he was not at war with from 
one to most of the nations of Europe. He took advantage of peace 
to repair his forces and to carry out much-neéded reforms. He con- 
solidated his power at home, bringing under his control the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial powers of the government. Law, 
education, public works, and—above all—the army were developed 
under his guidance. : 

The Empire. Napoleon’s ambitions seem to have been un- 
limited. An imperialist at heart, he had no faith in democracy, 


and he planned a great colonial empire. The Louisiana territory 


west of the Mississippi River in America was acquired in 1800. 
, He gained control of Haiti, and he sent agents to the Near East 
and to India to draw up plans for military conquest. Every 
one of these projects failed. In- 1803, Napoleon sold Louisiana 
to the United States and began the task of subduing Europe. One 
of the first steps in this direction was to make himself Emperor of 
the French (1804). Boastfully he announced, “I found the crow? 
of France on the ground and I picked it up with my sword.” He 
tried to revive the dignity of the old empire. Rules of etiquette, 
similar to those in force before the revolution, were established; 


" 
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titles, honors, and pensions were restored; and members of the 
Bonaparte family were raised to the rank of royalty. 

This aroused the ire of European royalty, partly because they 
feared Napoleon and partly because they considered it an insult 
to hereditary royalty. Napoleon recognized England as his most 
formidable opponent. He conquered Continental European pow- 
ers, but England remained invincible. Russians, Prussians, and 
Austrians fell before his well-directed military campaigns. He tried, 
unsuccessfully, to cripple England by blockading Continental 
ports, but his control over Europe finally dwindled. He could con- 
quer kings and inefficient armies, but when the people began to 
rebel against him he was helpless. He was defeated in Russia in 
1812 and the allies closed in on France. 

Napoleon was forced to abdicate and was sent into exile on the 
Isle of Elba, a few miles off the coast of Italy. Escaping after a 
few months, he returned to France on Mar. 1, 1815, and for a 
* Hundred Days" he subjected Europe to turmoil. At Waterloo, on 
June 18, 1815, he received a crushing blow and, this time under the 
supervision of the English, he was sent to St. Helena, “the black 
wart of the Atlantic." Here he spent his final days, dreaming and 
writing his mémoirs. 

Evaluation of Na£oleon. A man like Napoleon is hard to eval- 
uate, Any person, good or bad, who leaves the impression that he 
did on Europe in particular, and on the whole world in general, 
must not be minimized in a survey of world history. He has been 
praised and condemned by both friends and enemies. Hero-wor- 
shipers have found in him everything, from romance to the qualities 
of a superman. He rose from the ranks and, in spite of incalculable 
obstacles, reached a position of eminence gained by very few men. 
As a soldier, his supremacy is unexcelled. He rivals Alexander the 
Great for the title of the *world's most renowned soldier." Time 
and time again, through his brilliant strategy, he turned what. 
seemed to be inevitable defeat into victory. He was an inspiring 
leader and an intelligent administrator. His enemies belittle these 
accomplishments and see in him a heartless dictator. They see the 
stark reminder of his military campaigns in the death and destruc- 
tion that came with his wars. Napoleon's often quoted saying, 
"God marches with the biggest battalions,” is not comforting or 

., acceptable to peace-loving people. He was ambitious and seemed 


1 
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ready to sacrifice lives and property, without limit, for the attain- 
ment of his goal. Some scientists classify him as an epileptic genius, 


Whatever the opinion one may have of him, Napoleon stands as. 


one of the great figures in history. 

Weaknesses. Thé Napoleonic system had many weaknesses. 
Typical of dictatorships, it depended too much on one man. The 
whole system centered in him: his weaknesses were the empire’s 


weaknesses, his life was the limit of the empire, and its innumerable ' 


tasks were beyond the control of even a superman. Napoleon’s 
system was militaristic. Warfare and conquest cannot be con- 
tinued indefinitely. The French people lost their enthusiasm for 
them, and the opposing forces were able to strengthen their resist- 
ance. Napoleon’s attacks encouraged the nationalistic spirit in 
other countries, when they were forced to preserve their inde- 
pendence and overthrow. their common enemy. He offended the 
church and was branded as an enemy of God. Napoleon wore him- 
self out. As early as 1812, the year of his first important military 
reverses, his health was beginning to fail. Unbounded energy had 
carried him over many obstacles but, with growing opposition and 
with decreasing force to surmount them, the outcome was certain. 
Finally, Napoleon had taught Europe the art of warfare; repeated 
reverses led opponents to adopt his tactics. At ihe close of the 18th 
century, the armies of most of the European countries were poorly 
trained, inadequately equipped, and unintelligently generaled. In 
1814, Napoleon faced well-trained armies led by outstanding gen- 
erals, such as the Duke of Wellington, who had been trained in 
the school of bitter defeat at his very hands. 


Ideal of the Revolution Preserved. Several important contribu- 


tions were made in the Napoleonic period. It is inconceivable that 
they all were the work of Napoleon, although he did make many of 
them possible. He popularized and preserved many of the impor- 


tant theories of the French Revolution. As he had no use for the 


old hereditary aristocracy, he helped to bring about its down- 
fall. He spread the ideas of the revolution wherever his armies 
conquered. While he saw the dangers of doing this, he also saw the 
advantages that it gave him over his foes, not realizing that in the 
end it would mean his own downfall. He recognized distinction not 
of class but of meritorious service, regardless of birth or religion. 
In politics, his tyranny was complete; but he always emphasize 
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the fact that he ruled by the express will of the people. Every 
advancement of his power in France was submitted to the people 
for their ‘affirmation before the final step was taken, If Napoleon, 
or someone else equally capable, had not assumed leadership in 
France when he did, the French Revolution might have been 
stamped out by the autocratic powers, with the complete suppres- 
sion of its ideals in France as well as in Europe. 

The Code Napoléon. The legal reforms contained in the Code 
Napoléon were the most constructive of many efforts. France 
had been for a long time in need of a new system of law—one that 
would be uniform and definite. Napoleon supervised the task of 
codifying the laws. A civil code, a code of civil procedure, a code of 
criminal procedure, a penal code, and a commercial: códe were 
completed. They preserved, not only for France, but also for much 
of Europe and a part of America, the chief fruits of the revolution: 
civil liberty, religious {lean emancipation of serfs, and ttial 
by jury. Woman’s position was made inferior to that of man, and 
harsh punishments were tolerated. In spite of these defects, the 
Code Napoléon ranks with the Justinian Code as one of the 
greatest legal documents in history. 

Religion., Napoleon sought a solution for the religious problem. 
In France at the tire of the French Revolution, church and state 
were closely associated. The Catholic Church was supreme in 
most of the countries of southern Europe. The French Revolution: 
suppressed the church and confiscated its property in France. 
However, Napoleon saw the value of the church. “If there had 
not been a Roman Catholic Church, I would have had to create 
one,” he is reputed to have said. By the Concordat of 1801, the 
Pope agreed to consent to the confiscation of church property in 
France and to have the clergy paid by the state. Napoleon agreed 
that bishops should be invested with the spiritual power and sym- 
bols of their office by the Pope and that the priests should be 
appointed by the bishops with the approval of the government. 
Catholicism was recognized as the religion of the majority of 
Frenchmen, but they were not forced to conform with it unless 
they personally desired to do so. Similar favors were accorded to 
Protestant churches and to Jewish synagogues. This was a long 
step toward official religious toleration, which finally, after many 
setbacks, was established. 
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Finances. Financial difficulties had been responsible for most 
of the political changes in France before Napoleon came into power, 
Reform of finances was one of the things that demanded imme- 
diate attention. When Napoleon came into power, the government 
was bankrupt. This condition he had to remedy and, at the same 
time, raise enough money to finance his expensive warc. He was 
able to win the confidence of the comparatively prosperous middle 
class, who gave support to the new government. -Napoleon en- 
couraged trade and industrial expansion by offering prizes for 

, mechanical inventions. Noticeable industrial progress had been 
made before the initial diasters of 1812. 

A national bank was created in 1800, taxation was adjusted 
so that the burden was placed on those best able to pay, and the 
national debt was consolidated. Napoleon was merciless in the 
punishment of those guilty of corruption and was careful to main- 
tain an efficient and economical fiscal system. The plan worked 
very well until the Empire began to collapse. Faced with defeat, 
he had to resort to indirect taxes. However, many of the reforms 
were maintained by subsequent governments. 

- Public Works. Public improvements in France were carried 
out during Napoleon's reign, in spite of the almost incessant war- 
fare. He took great interest in the beautification of cities, as well as 
in the construction of great projects to promote economic activity: 

| More; than 1,000,000,000 francs were spent on public works be- 
/pween 1804 and 1813. The world-famed city of Paris, with its wide, 
tree-lined boulevards, its monuments and fine buildings,. bears 
witness to his genius. He constructed military roads across France 
to Belgium and to the Rhine; across the Alps into Switzerland 
and Italy. He built bridges, of which the Austerlitz and the Jena 
across’ the Seine are the most famous. Napoleon himself, who 
greatly admired the classical style of building, planned the Bourse 
(stock exchange) and the church of the Madeleine in Paris. 

Education. The possibilities of education did not elude the 
searching eye of Napoleon, He sought to discipline the minds and 
consciences of the French. He believed that an educational process 
was the only certain way of bringing the people around to his way 
of thinking. *Good methods make good minds: good principles 
make good citizens" and this he believed could be accomplished 
only through a rigidly controlled state system of schools. Napoleon 
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was anxious to prevent the church from controlling the schools, as 
hàd been the case under the ancien régime. “The recall of the 
Jesuits I will nót permit," he declared. Education was to be used 
for political ends; not for free thinking, but for the glorification of 
a principle. 

The purpose of education in Nazi Germany seemed to have 
been taken over from the Napoleonic idea. Napoleon stated his 
views on education frankly. “The system that we propose is: not 
only moral; it is also a political system. Its purpose is to rally 
behind the.government both the old and the new generation, the 
old through their children, and the children through their parents, 
to establish a sort of public fatherhood." Liberty in thought and 
expression found no favor with the Emperor. He ridiculed the 18th- 
century rationalists for corrupting public opinion by inspiring 
thought in people “who had never taken it into their heads to 
think before or who had forgotten how.” 

The press was strictly censored. The printers in Paris were 
limited to 60 in number, and they were closely supervised. By 1810, 
there were only four newspapers in Paris, while in 1800 there had 
been more than 70. Theatrical productions were censored, and no 
writer dared to publisk his works without first submitting them to a 
government censor. Madame de Staél and Chateaubriand, two of 
the most prominent French writers of the period, were driven into 
exile because they refused to conform to government regulations. 
The Imperial University was established in 1808. It was not a 
university in our sense of the term, but an entire system of 
education, including ‘everything from the elementary schools to 
the institutions of higher learning. Fidelity to the Emperor was the 
basis of all instruction. A “catechism” was prepared for the 
children tò learn. A quotation will show its characteristics: 


Question: What are the duties of Christians toward the princes who govern 
them? 

Answer: Christians owe to the princes who govern them, and we owe in 
particular to Napoleon, our Emperor, love, respect, obedience, fidelity, 
military service, and the taxes laid for the defense and preservation of 
the empire. j 

Question: Why are we bound in all these duties toward our Emperor? ; 

Answer: Because God established him as our sovereign and has made him 
the minister of His power and His image upon earth. 
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Question: What ought to be thought of those who may be lacking in their l 
duties toward our Emperor? i E 

ANSWER: According to the epistles of St. Paul, they woyld be resisting th 
order established by God Hims: lf and would render themselves worthy o 
.eternal damnation. f 


It cannot be said that. the educational system established, by l 
Napoleon was a good one. However, two important things in educa- | 
tional progress were accomplished: state-supported schools were 
opened to all citizens, and the principles of lay education were 
perpetuated. 1 

The New Regime. Napoleon brought about important political 
changes. A “new regime” was introduced. In contrast to the ancien 
régime, the new government was centralized, was based on the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty, and was supported by a national 
„army. It introduced a national school system and a parliament 
that represented the citizen body instead of the classes. General 
acceptance of these principles was not immediate, but progress in 
their direction had been steady. They are consistent basic elements 
in the modern national state. 

Nationalism. Modern nationalism dates from the Napoleonic - 
period, The nationalistic spirit provided one impetus for Napoleon's 
rise to power. It accounted for the impassióned support that the 
French people gave him after his rise to power and, by a strange 
irony, its spread among other people was responsible for his defeat. 
Nationalism became a mission, an organization above class of. 
religion, and a group of individuals one and indivisible. Old govern- 
ments took a new lease on life and new ones were formed on the 
firm foundation of nationalism. Napoleon carried the nationalistic 
spirit into Germany and Italy, where no unity had existed before he 
arrived. England, Spain, Austria, and, to a lesser degree, Russia 
were united in spizit and motive because Napoleon threatened their - 
very existence. The state was more completely united in motive and ` 
purpose and was held together by a nationalistic spirit. 


| 
| 
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2 THE AFTERMATH: A PERIOD OF REACTION, 

1815-1830 2 

Europe in 1814. Napoleon definitely upset the international 
system in Europe. He conquered territories, drove out rulers, an 
forced the states of Europe to unite against him. In time of wary | 


| 
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allies forget their differences and concentrate in a united effort to 
win the war. When a war is over, dissension almost invariably 
breaks out amang the victorious powers. This happened in 1814 
after the Napoleonic Wars, and it happened again after the close of 
World War I. In the earlier instance, England, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia had different ideas as to what should be included in the 
treaty. These ideas were manifest as soon as Napoleon was safely 
stowed away on St. Helena. The map of Europe had to be redrawn 
and the map makers were not agreed as to the procedure to be 
taken. The balance in favor of peace was due to general bank- 
ruptcy and to the influence of a war-weary populace. 

Congress of Vienna. The treaties of May, 1814, and Novem- 
ber, 1815, known as the first and second treaties of Paris, tech- 
nically ended the war. They deposed Napoleon, restored the 
Bourbons to power in France, and settled the boundaries of France. 
The allies were agreed up to this point, but when it came to divid- 
ing the spoils of war and to remaking the European states system, 
confusion reigned. The Congress of Vienna (September, 1814, to 
July, 1815), called to settle affairs among the allies, was one of the 
most unusual assemblages in history. It was not a peace congress; 
peace had been made, at Paris. Serious matters had to be settled, 
yet from outward apbearances the congress was a gay and festive 
occasion. More crowned heads and dignitaries were assembled in 
one place than ever before or since that time. 

The congress really never met formally; negotiations were 
conducted privately and decisions were imposed upon the un- 
fortunate without ceremony. France, the defeated state, was 
represented by Talleyrand, who took an active part in the discus- 
sions. The prevailing feeling was that-the terrible experiences of the 
French Revolution and Napoleon should be obliterated and that 
precautions should be.taken to prevent anything like them in the 
future. The two things against which the representatives set them- 
selves were nationalism and democracy, which they considered to 
be the roots of all political evil. These they tried to suppress, with- 
eut realizing how ingrained they were in the minds of the people. 
The principle of nationalism was openly disregarded. Belgium was 
given to Holland, Norway was turned over to Sweden, Finland 
was annexed to Russia, a large part of Italy was put under the 
control of Austria, and the German Confederation was to be pre- 
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sided óver by the Chancellor of Austria. These changes became 
sore spots and caused international complications: md 
Metternich, the Chancellor of Austria, devised a scheme for the 
suppression of democracy. It succeeded for a time, but the tide of 
popular feeling was too strong. The fundamental weakness that 
caused the failure of the Congress of Vienna was that “the real _ 
purpose of the congress was to divide amongst the victors the 
spoils taken from the vanquished." No peace can endure on this 
basis, as the Congress of Versailles (1919) bears tragic evidence. 
International Control. Two alliances, or experiments in inter- 
national government, growing out of the Napoleonic Wars deserve 
mention. The Holy Alliance, the work of the religiously emotional 
Czar Alexander of Russia, was an attempt to promote international 
good will on the basis of justice, Christian charity, and peace. All 
the important powers of Europe, except England, gave their 
consent, realizing that it was merely a vague and mystical bit of 
sentimentalism. It was signed and then forgotten until it was 
revised under another name (the Metternich System), in 1823. The. 
Metternich System was not a formal alliance, but the powers of — 
Europe, excepting England, cooperated under its name to fight 
liberalism and to support autocracy. 
The Quadruple Alliance, composed of England, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, was very different from the Holy Alliance. - 
The specific idea advanced by Castlereagh of England was the — 
creation of a concert of Europe to maintain the status quo among 
European countries. Specifically, it was aimed against France, 
but Castlereagh had in mind the curtailment of any power that 
might threaten the peace of Europe. Whenever danger should 
arise, a congress was to be called to reach a settlement through the 
channels of diplomacy instead of resorting to war. Four congresses 
were held: Aix-la-Chapelle (1818), Troppau (1820), Laibach (1821); 
and Verona (1822). Unity of action was impossible. Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia insisted on interfering in internal affairs of states, tO 
crush liberalism. England refused to do this and withdrew from 
the organization. Thus, the attempt at international government 
came to an uneventful end. 3 
Qonservatism. Following the Congress of Vienna, conservatism 
enjoyed a brief period of ascendancy. Under the experienced guid- 
ance of Metternich, liberalism was kept under control for some — 
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time. Louis XVIII ruled in France under the banner of the old 
Bourbons. Charles X, his successor, was even more reactionary. 


“Spain was held under subjection until 1820. Russia retained her 


antiquated political system. Austria, under Francis I, and Prussia, 
under Frederick. William III, followed conservative policies. 
England, politically the most enlightened country in Europe, 
swung back to Tory principles until 1832. The Tories hated the 
French Revolution and everything for which it stood. King George 
IV (1820-1830) and the Duke of Wellington opposed liberalism in 
any form. i 

Revolts against the Settlement. Under the thin veil of' con- 
servatism, the forces for the promotion of democracy mobilized. 
Liberalism was not so easily legislated out of existence as the repre- 
sentatives at the Congress of Vienna had anticipated. The rising 
tide of nationalism was another threat against the established 
order. The combined strength of these two forces finally destroyed 
the citadel of conservatism. Liberalism persisted, even in countries ' 
that were carefully supervised, such as Germany and Italy. Stu- 
dents in German universities formed secret societies for the pro- 
motion of liberal ideas. Demand for constitutional government and 
national independence came from the educated men in Italy. Secret 
societies, of whic the Carbonari was the most famous, spread 
revolutionary propaganda that ultimately bore fruit. A revolt 
occurred in Naples in 1820 against the tyrannical king Ferdinand I, 
and a similar insurrection occurred in Piedmont in 1821. Metter- 
nich was able to suppress the uprisings, but he could not stamp out 
the ideas. The Greeks revolted against their Ottoman oppressors 
and won their independence (1827), in spite of Metternich's 
passive resistance, : 

The French Revolution of July, 1830, the first effective break in 
the settlements of 1815, was a real revival of the spirit of 1789. It 
drove out the Bourbons and placed on the throne a compromise 
candidate, Louis Philippe. The conservative powers feared a 
recurrence of tlie conditions that followed the revolution of 1789 
and, in a. measure, their fears were justified. The overthrow of 
Charles X in France was a signal for widespread revolt all over 
Europe. Belgium declared and won her independence from Holland. 
Outbreaks occurred in Poland and in the German states, but they 
were suppressed. Italy went through the throes of another out- 
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break, which Austria, after a bitter struggle, was able to suppress, / 
The spirit of revolt was in the air. Liberals took courage and | 
planned for further action. b k 
Revolutions of 1848. On the Continent, 1848 was a year of 
revolutions,:From west to east, Europe was threatened with out- | 
breaks. Again, as in 1789 and in 1830, the spark was ignited in 
France. Louis Philippe was driven from power and a republic was 
established. Revolutiqnary fervor penetrated Austria, the bulwark 
of conservatism, so that Metternich was forced to seek temporary 1 
shelter in another land. Italy joined the army of revolutionists, and i 
Germany followed suit. The revolts proved to be premature, as — 
France, under Napoleon III, slipped back to conservatism and 
Austria recovered, after initial failure, to drive the revolutionists — 
‘out of Italy and the German states. Absolute governments had — — 
been challenged, but not destroyed. Russia, Austria, and Germany 
managed to retain their reactionary governments until the time of 
World War I. A government by the people was destined to rise 
gradually through evolutionary principles, rather than through 
spontaneous revolutions. England is an excellent example of how 
effectively this can be done. 
| 
| 


3. PROGRESS OF DEMOCRACY AND NATIONALISM 


Rise of Constitutional Government. Gradually; the old theory of 
absolutism, with a government. based on divine right of kings and 
with cofcentrated power in the hands of one individual, gave way 

to another type, which is referred to as constitutional. Constitu- 
. tional government was sponsored by the middle class. Business and 
commercial developments were handicapped by the narrow restric- 
tive limitations of a hereditary aristocracy. Freedom for business 
enterprises, the guaranty of civil liberties, and, most of all, the 
protection of property were principles that the middle class 
sought to preserve in a written constitution. The revolutions 
discussed in the preceding paragraph were primarily the work of 
the middle class, who, consequently, drew up the constitutions for 
the new governments, 
‘Nature of Constitutions. A constitution is the organic instru- 
ment of government, establishing the form and functions of the 
; political institution. A constitution almost always enumerates the 
liberties and. rights of the people and provides for measures to 
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guarantee those rights. There is a great diversity in types of 
constitution. One may be a detailed document worked out at a 
given time by a group of citizens; and another may be, as in the 
case of England, a collection of charters and precedents accumu- 
lated over a long period of time. The first‘is more definite and less - 
pliable than the second. A constitutional form of government is 
generally, although not necessarily, democratic. Hungary had a 
constitution, but power rested in the hands of the landed aristoc- 
racy and not with the people. Middle-class constitutions have 
generally opposed government interference in business. Property is 
considered to be one of the “natural and imprescriptible rights of 
man.” 

History of Constitutions. Constitutional developments have 
not been confined to the modern period. Aristotle made a study of. 
the existing constitutions for his famous book, the Athenian Con- 
stitution. Citizens of medieval towns and the colonists in America 
had documents that can be classed as constitutions. The British 
constitution begins with Magna Charta in 1215, and is still in the 
process of formation. The Constitution of the United States was 
one of the first of its kind. The French Revolution produced several, 
which varied greatly in character. Belgium developed a middle- 
class liberal instrumént of government early in the 19th century. 
In 1848, Sardinia obtained a constitution which was adopted as the 
basis of the Italian government in 1870. Many others followed, 
especially in the political reorganization of Europe that came after 
World War I. 

Democracy Defined. The principle of democracy has under- 
gone many important changes since its inception as a form of 
government. Aristotle thought that, so far as participation in 
government was concerned, the people included only the upper- 
and middle-class members of society. This idea persisted until , 
after the French Revolution. There are two important types of 
democracies. A pure democracy indicates the right of every citizen 
to participate directly in public affairs. A few of the cantons of 
Switzerland present examples of government where pure democ- 
racy is attempted. The pure democracy is too unwieldy to be 
practical in a large country. A representative democracy, where the 
citizens govern indirectly through elected representatives, is the 
type most used. Democracy includes more than politics. It neces- 
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sitates a social organization in which every member of society has 
freedom for economic and social development to the extent of his 
possibilities. ò 

Progress. The progress of democracy has been slow. Politi- 
- cally, economically, and socially retarding influences, such as 
special privileges and the predominance of classes, have prevented 


the democratization of society. One group frees itself from an - 


oppressor and, in turn, proceeds to suppress another. The bour- 
geoisie eliminated the inequalities of the medieval hereditary 


regime. The proletariat is now struggling to destroy the suprem-- 


acy of the bourgeoisie. The calling of the Estates-General in France, 
in 1789, introduced an important step toward democracy because 
of the legal exercise of universal manhood sufferage in the election 


NOU a 


of deputies of the Third Estate. The government of the United — 


States attempted to eliminate oppressive authority. It has proved 
a successful experiment in the democratic control of political 
institutions. As late as the close of the 19th century, the only 


important states where democracy was practiced were England,” 


France, and the United States. While democracy made notable 
progress within the last century, it eventually had to confront 
the opposition of totalitarianism. 


P aaa 


Party System. Political parties have bien found to assure : 


majority rule and to enable representatives to establish political 
power. The average citizen manifests his interest in government 
mainly through participation in the activities of a political party: 
This keeps a representative government from being democratic in 
practice. A voter more or less blindly submits to the decisions of 
party leaders and has little conception of the fundamental princi- 
ples that are submitted for his choice. There seems to be no effec- 
tive substitute for the party system; consequently, it is important 
that we consider its chief characteristics. 
Procedure in Party Rule. The aim of party leaders is to attract 
as many followers as possible. The competition between parties 
members often leads to the adoption of progressive measures but 


at the same time parties are likely to become oligarchical in their 
organization. A few always dominate, and their motives are not. 
always for the best interests of the masses. The real issues alt 


frequently put into the background by emotional arguments, party 
symbols, and catchwords. An enlightened public is the only remeeY 


for. 
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for this defect. There must be a group of voters who are willing to 
study issues and to look beyond sentimentalism for their decisions. 
This may come about, but it will be a long-drawn-out process. 

History of Party System. Some form of party system has 
existed almost as long as there has been any form of political 
organization. The modern party, however, found its first accept- 
ance in England. Puritan and Royalist factions were well organized 
by the middle of the mth century. There was a party ministry in 
the reign of William III (1689-1702). A cabinet system upheld by 
one party was in evidence at the time of George I (1714-1727). 
Being German by birth, he had little interest in English affairs and 
welcomed the opportunity to put the responsibility of government 
on the shoulders of a minister. The next step was to make the 
minister responsible to: Parliament instead of to the king. This 
came after a long struggle and after the passage of numerous re- 
form bills by Parliament. 

France acquired a party system with the inauguration of 
the Third Republic in 1870. Each leader, in France, had what 
amounted to a party organization to back him. The Third French 
Republic had parties, at least 12 in number, ranging from Royalists 
on the extreme right to Communists on the extreme left, with a 
number of interm{diary organizations. Germany, before World 
War I, had political parties; but all except the Conservatives, 
dominated by the Junkers (Prussian landlords), were deprived of 
actual participation in the government. Austria and Italy had. 
loosely organized parties, but they were ineffective in their 
operation. : 

In the United States, the framers of the Constitution hoped to 
prevent partisan strife, and provided for an electoral college to 
make the final choice of a man for president. A party system was 
inevitable because of important offices to be elected and because 
of the variety of interpretations that were possible under the Con- 
stitution. Washington chose his cabinet from different groups, but 
his successors resorted to choosing from one political group. The 
United States has clung to a two-party system much more closely 
than have most of the other countries. The two major parties have 
been able to destroy third parties by adopting parts of their plat- 
forms from time to time, leaving them without an issue. In the 
United States, labor up to this time has managed to keep politics 
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out of its organizations. There are evidences that the two-party 

system may not last. Dissension within the two major parties 
' makes their continued unity uncertain. è 


4 EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH POLITICAL SYSTEM 


Space does not permit a discussion of the political developments 
in all the important states. We shall Jimit our survey to a brief 
description of two: England and the United States. They have 
played an important role in world affairs and have been outstand- 
ing examples of democracy. Also, they represent two very different 
types of democracy. 

Effect of the French Revolution. The establishment of the 
English parliamentary system and its gradual ascendancy over the 
crown has been noted. England of the 18th century cannot be 
called democratic, but the English, in their methodical way, made 
progress. A large group applauded the French Revolution in its 


early stage, but were opposed to it when violence and bloodshed ` 
were introduced. English reformers became very unpopular as © 


radicalism gained headway in France. The Tory government saw 
the specter of Jacobinism in every move for reform and prohibited 
public meetings. Military force was used against an unarmed 
crowd in the Peterloo Massacre (1819). » 

Reforms. Liberalism was too strong in England to be perma- 
nently suppressed, and the government was too flexible for a 
minority group of conservatives to monopolize indefinitely. the 
administration. Within a decade after Waterloo, a reforming tide 
began to flow. Criminal laws were reformed, laws forbidding the 
organization of workers' unions were repealed, and the Test and 
Corporation acts against religious dissenters were withdrawn, 
Roman Catholics were made eligible for office by the Catholic 
Emancipation Act of 1829. A Reform Act of 1832 greatly altered 
the character of the English government. It made a clean sweep of 
the “rotten” boroughs and introduced a uniform franchise, €X- 
cluding, however, the workingmen in town and country from the 
right to vote. 

The way was open for more important changes. Workmen 
started agitation for political democracy. The Chartist movement 
(1838-1848) demanded six reforms: universal manhood suffragen 
annual parliaments, equal’ electoral districts, vote by ballot, re- 
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moval of property qualifications for members of Parliament, and 
payment of members. Parliament refused the petition, and the 
movement collapsed. The Chartist petition at the time was con- 
sidered a joke, but in later years all the recommendations except 
one, annual parliaments, have been adopted. Universal (adult 
male) suffrage was achieved in 1884, with some minor reservations. 
Equal electoral districts were recognized in the following year. In 
1872, the secret ballot was introduced. The abolition of property 
qualifications for membership in the House of Commons was ob- 
tained in 1858, and, by a law of 1911, members were to be paid 
400 pounds annually. 

Further Reform. In the 19th and in the early part of the 20th 
century, a number of important laws were passed, which have made 
England one of the most democratic nations in the world. The 
reform bills of 1867, 1884, and 1918 extended the franchise. Step by 
step, English institutions were made more democratic. The House 
of Commons became an agency for representation of the people, 
and social democracy followed the enactments for political democ- 
racy. The Elementary Education Act of 1870 opened public-sup- 
ported schools for everyone. A workman's compensation act in 
1906, an old-age pepsion act in 1908, and a national unemployment 
and sickness A a ek act in 1911 were all passed before the out- 
break of World War I. ^ 

Government Procedure. The crown, the cabinet, and Parliament 
are the governing agencies in England. Theoretically, the king of 
England has extensive power. Laws are passed in his name, he 
appoints officers, including the prime minister, he summons and 
dissolves Parliament, and he has the power to declare war and to 
make peace. In practice, the king “reigns but does not rule.” The 
prime minister represents and is responsible to the majority in the 
House of Commons. Just how much authority the king could exert 
is a moot question. Much depends upon the personality f the 
ruler. Queen Victoria (1837-1901) took an active part in the gov- 
ernment, while George V (1910-1936) interfered very little in 
politics. The king does perform the very important function of 
being the social head of the nation. He is the unifying force for all 
the divergent elements in the British Empire. He is above politics 
and is respected by all classes and types. 

The prime minister is the most important official in the govern- 
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ment. Each political party has a leader, and the leader of the party 
that can control the most votes in the House of Commons is 
made, under ordinary conditions, the prime minister. He holds 
office so long, but only so long, as he is able to command a majority 
of the votes. If he loses control, the leader of the opposition takes 
office. The cabinet is the administrative unit of Parliament. It is 
made up of a group of the highest officials in the ministry, which is 
a committee of the ruling party. Cabinet members are individually 
and collectively responsible to the prime minister. Parliament is 
made up of two houses: the Commons and the Lords. The House 
of Commons, which has 615 members, embodies the democratic 
features of the government. The House of Lords has ceased to be 
an important part of the legislative body. Membership is honorary, 
except for those men who hold their positions from ancient lineage. 
They are primarily men who have rendered important service to 
the nation, or who have made monetary contributions to the party 
in power. They have very little legislative power, although they 
form the highest court of justice in England. A bill may legally 
become law without the House of Lords giving assent. 

Summary. There are three predominant characteristics of the 
English government. There is no fixed and written constitution. 
The English constitution is contained in a number of important 
statutes and documents, passed over a long period of time. No act 
of Parliament can be declared unconstitutional, in the American 
sense of tlie term. The sovereignty of Parliament is ‘unlimited, but 
it cannot bind its successors. A succeeding Parliament may undo 
everything that was done by its predecessor. A second charac 
teristic is that the government is parliamentary and not congres- 
sional. The chief executive, as such, is not elected by the people, 
as is the president of the United States, but by the majority group 
in the House of Commors. In the third place, the English govern- 
ment is centralized, not federal. There is no such thing as states 
rights or conflicts between federal and state governments. he 
central government is the source of all authority. 

The Empire. "The administration of the vast colonial empire is 
fully as noteworthy as is the home government in England. One- 


fourth of the inhabited area of the world and more than one-fourth ko 


of the people of the world are included in the British Empire. The 
United Kingdom is less than a hundredth part of the empire, an 
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there are 10 colonials for every native Englishman. All types of 
peoples and cultures are included in the British Empire. There are 
three. major types of colonies: the dominion colonies, the crown 
colonies, and India, which belongs in a class by itself. z 

The dominion colonies, which have a large percentage of native 
European stock, either are already nations or are rapidly becoming 
so. Each has its national flag, its national army, and its national 
government. The home government sends a royal governor to 
preside over the colonial government, but his position in the colony 
is similar to that of the king of England. In practice, the mother 
country rarely interferes in the domestic affairs of a dominion 
colony. There have been attempts to bring the colonies into closer 
relationship with the mother country through imperial preference 
treaties for lower tariffs and for imperial defense. Troops from the 
self-governing colonies willingly fought on the side of the mother 
country during World War I. 

The crown colonies, located mainly in the tropics, are inhabited 
by a large percentage of backward people. Many types are in- 
cluded in this classification, and they enjoy little political freedom. 
They include naval stations, such as Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, the 
Falkland Islands, and the Bermuda Islands; chartered companies, 
such as Rhodesia anl North Borneo; and protectorates, such as 
British East Africa, Somaliland, Gambia, and Sierra Leone. Owing 
to the great variations, climatical, racial, and religious, different 
parts of India are administered in ways to meet local conditions. 
The King of Great Britain is the Emperor of India. A move is 
under way to develop local autonomy. ; 


s THE UNITED STATES TO WORLD WAR I 


The United States Becomes a Nation. There have been few 
fundamental changes in the governmental system of the United 
States since the establishment of the federal government. It is one 
of the world’s oldest governments remaining practically the same 
since its inauguration. Amendments to the Constitution and de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court that have altered the fundamental 
character of the government have been few in number. The chief 
problem, one that is still unsolved, is the consolidation of the 
various states and sections into a solidified national state, The ` 
federal system has its strength and its weaknesses. Its strength 
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rests in the fact that it made possible a union of more or less 
independent colonies, but it has a weakness in the lack of a strong 
central government. 0 

The*question of state rights has never been settled satisfac- 
torily. This problem caused the Civil War and is, at times, still 
the topic of embittered discussion. The industrial East and the 
agricultural West are sharply divided on important economic ques- 
tions, Certainly not before the War of 1812, and possibly not until 
after the Civil War, was national unity anything like a reality. 
Some states refused to allow their militia to fight outside their 
territory in the War of 1812, and the New England Federalists ' 
considered withdrawal from the union. The Treaty of Ghent (1814) 
had little to show in the way of actual gain for the United States, 
but it did help to solidify the nation. 

Neither side had been victorious on the battlefield, and good 
judgment prevailed to bring about a settlement. Certain questions 
of international importance were settled in the negotiations. The 
impressment of American seamen by the British, which had been 
a flagrant offense before 1812, was abandoned. The United States 
was recognized and allowed to assume a place of dignity among the 
powers of the world. The existing friendly relations between the 
United States and Canada were made possiblt through agreements 
reached immediately following the War of 1812. Armed vessels, 


except those needed for police purposes, were to be prohibited on — 


Lake Champlain and the Great Lakes and no forts were to be built 
along the whole international border. It is now the longest unforti- 
fied boundary between two nations in the world. 

The Civil War. Following the War of 1812, the doctrine of 
state rights gradually subsided in the North. Daniel Webster, * 
senator from one of the New England states, delivered the most 
powerful plea on record for a strong central government. However; 
the doctrine of state rights continued to gain strength in the South. 
John C. Calhoun became its most brilliant champion. He watched 
with growing consternation the development of the abolitionist 


movement in the North. The freeing of the slaves, he believe — 


would ruin the South. Some way had to be found to protect the 


minority against a majority. State rights, he argued, was the answer 2 


When new states were admitted to the Union, care was taken” 
to keep political power of the two sections in Congress evenly 
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balanced. The Missouri Compromise (1820) established a line 
reaching from the Mississippi to the Rockies. North of the line 
free labor should exist; and south of it slavery would be permitted. 
In 1854, this rule was broken by allowing the people in a territory 
to decide whether or not slavery would be tolerated there. Men 
from the North and men from the South clashed on the plains of 
Kansas. By 1860, belligerent factions from both the North and the 
South had brought the country to the verge of civil war. South 
Carolina, on Dec. 20, 1860, declared that it was no longer a part 
of the Union. On Feb. 1, 1861, six other states followed. On Apr. 
12, 1861, Fort Sumter in Charleston harbor was fired upon. The 
war between the states had begun. 

The Civil War left very deep scars on the American nation. 
The period of reconstruction, which was a trying time, ended in 
187;, when the federal government withdrew the blue-coated 
soldiers, returning proper authority to local institutions. Funda- 
mental changes were made in the Constitution by the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth amendments. Involuntary servitude 
was abolished except for crime; civil rights were given to the former 
slaves, who were granted the right to vote, as well. Victory for the 
North inaugurated an era of industriàlization. Finally, the out- 
come of the Civil War was a victory for national unity. 

Since the Civil War. Progress in the United States continued 
to make rapid strides. The position of the South has undergone 
great changes because of an industrial revolution that has been 
taking place there. Improved means of transportation. and com- 
munication have helped to unite areas that are far apart and 
would otherwise be inaccessible to one another. 

Jefferson and Jackson, The study of the evolution of political 
parties in the United States furnishes an interesting story of the 


evolution of society. After the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 


the first issue that brought about party alignment was the issue 
over the United States Bank. Hamilton led the Federalists, 
including the security holders, the property owners, the bankers, 
and the merchants. Jefferson championed the cause of the agrarian 
element, the mechanics, the debtors, and the pioneers. Hamilton 
recommended a strong central government, while Jefferson 
favored state rights. In his interpretation of the Constitution, 
Hamilton was a loose constructionist, while. Jefferson insisted on 
j 
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a strict interpretation. Jefferson claimed that a bank could not be 


chartered because the Constitution did not specifically grant that’ 


power to the federal government. 

The election of Jefferson as president of the United States has 
been referred to as the “Revolution of 1800." He was regarded as a 
commoner and not an aristocrat as his predecessors had been. 
Jefferson tried to carry out the change that he had advocated. 

`The White House was opened to the public and Jefferson mixed 
with the people. The election of Andrew Jackson, in 1828, carried 
the democratic principle much further. Jefferson represented the 
people, whereas Jackson was one of them. He was regarded as 
the people's champion, as opposed to the patrician legislators. The 
spoils system was introduced to reward the victors, on the theory 
that one man was as good as another for any position. For good or 
for evil, a new spirit was introduced into American politics. 

Lincoln. The formation of the Republican party, and the 
election of Lincoln as President of the United States, in 1860, 
provided an important landmark in American political history. The 
new party won the support.of bankers and businessmen. It 
championed financial expansion, railroad building, high tariffs, and 
noninterference of the government in business} The personality of 
Lincoln achieved for democracy a lasting influence. Born and 
reared in poverty, he typified all the simplicity and friendliness of 
frontier life. He was a great leader and a lovable character, a 
national hero ranking with Washington, and a world symbol of 
democracy. 

; "Politics since the Civil War. The Republican party was su- 
preme from the Civil War to World War I, except during the 
administrations of Cleveland and Wilson. Congress was domi- 


nated by businessmen and corporation lawyers. The West was | 


industrialized and became more closely affiliated with the East. 
The power of the centfal government was strengthened at the 
expense of state rights, primarily. for the protection of capital 
against state legislatures. Corruption became, from time to time, 
prevalent and a low moral tone prevailed in politics. Under Grant; 
a great military leader but a naive politician, corruption reached 
alarming proportions. Reform movements appeared from time to 
time, including the Greenback, Antimonopolist, and Labor 
parties. The People's party came into existence in 1892 and de- 
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manded free silver, regulation of trusts, direct election of United 
States senators, and the adoption of the initiative and referendum. 

Beginning with "Theodore Roosevelt's administration, a new 
epoch was introduced in American history, called the Progressive 
Era. Political and economic reform to make public interest para- 
mount in economic life became the topic of the day. Government 
was to deal effectively with the complex problerhs of an industrial 
age in the interest of all the people. T'wo steps had been taken in 
this direction before 1900. The Interstate Commerce Commission’ 
was established in 1887, to regulate the railroads. Three years 
later, the Sherman Antitrust Act declared combinations in restraint 
of trade to be illegal. These acts provided the foundation for na- 
tional regulation of business, financial, and industrial enterprises. 

Furthermore, the leaders of the Progressive Era sought to 
combat the influence of political bosses. These unscrupulous 
leaders were regarded as obstacles to applied democracy. The 
slogan was to take the government out of the hands of the boss and 
the special interests and restore it to the hands of the people. As 
a result, the election of senators was taken from the control of 
state legislatures and put into the hands of the people. In some 
states, experiment Was made with initiative and referendum. The 
direct primary proved popular quite generally. In 1920, the 
Nineteenth Amendment legalized woman suffrage, which doubled 
the sizc of the electorate. 

The Frontier in American History. At the close of the American 
Revolution, a vast expanse of wilderness lay between the Appalach- 
ians and the Mississippi. West of the Mississippi stretched what 
appeared to be never-ending plains as far as the Rockies. This 
vast area was inhabited sparsely by Indians. The history of the 
American frontier essentially was embodied in the advance of the 
whites and the retreat of the Indians. Shortly after the American 
Revolution, the red men were-forced across the Mississippi and, 
by 1820, settlements had been made by the whites in what is now 
the state of Missouri. 

The expansion of the United States westward to the Pacific is 
a story of strife and sacrifice. It began in 1803, when President 
Jefferson purchased from Napoleon the vast territory known as 
Louisiana. The importance of this in American history is beyond 
question. [t provided room for the growing republic to expand and 
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it removed a possible hostile power as an immediate neighbor. In 


1821, Florida was purchased from Spain, and this rounded out 7 


control of our southeastern territory. Texas, New Mexico, and 
California passed from the possession of Mexico into that of the 
United States. In 1854, the present boundary between the United 
States and Mexico was agreed upon. Meanwhile, an understanding 
with Great Britain settled the far northwestern boundary, and so 
the march to the Pacific was completed. During the first half of the 
19th century, the United States had completed the occupation 
of the Atlantic seaboard and had annexed the territory between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific This vast area, larger than all of Europe 
west of Russia, was virtually an empty wilderness, which the 
pioneers of the republic reclaimed. The physical foundation had 
been laid for the powerful nation that was to emerge in the 20th 
century. 

The frontier has placed an indelible stamp on American life 
and institutions. Individualism was a natural biproduct of frontier 
life. A man was judged by what he could do and by what he was. 
The abundance of wealth on the frontier emphasized the ideal of 
equality of opportunity. Even our public-school system was fore- 
shadowed in the Ordinance of 1787, in which the community was 
to provide at public expense educational} training through the 
college course. In addition, the frontier provided a safety valve for 
dissatisfied elements. They could leave their old confines and seek 
new homes and new opportunities in the vast open spaces. 

Myth of Isolation. The rise of the United States to the position 
of a world power is one of the most significant events in modern 
history. The American people have a traditional aloofness toward 
other states. Isolation is one of the most talked-about principles in 
our foreign policy. The 3,000-mile stretch of the Atlantic Ocean an 
the even greater expanse of the Pacific, which separate the United 
States from Europe and Asia, respectively, have provided a feeling 
of security. There is justification for this point of view but, actually, 
throughout the existence of the United States there has been à 
close connection with Europe. The war for independence was pa't 
of a larger struggle between England and France for colonial 
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supremacy. The War of 1812 was a phase of the Napoleonic Wars. ^ 


The Civil War, fought over a supposedly .internal question, 
brought the United States to the verge of war with England. 
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World War I was a clear intervention in the affairs of Europe. 


^ Economic interests are closely connected with those of Europe and 


Asia. The United States may refuse to sit in “congresses of 
world powers and refuse to participate in the affairs of the League 
of Nations, but a world crisis is certain to involve its people. 
World War II again has demonstrated this. 

Territorial Expansion. The United States government was 
_ content to confine its activities to the North American conti- 
nent. While European powers were busy in Africa and in the Orient, 
the United States began to interest itself in imperialism. Also, there 
were signs that the more ambitious powers in Europe might seek 
territory in the Western Hemisphere. The French De Lesseps- 
Company, after having completed the Suez Canal, entered into an 
agreement with Colombia to excavate a canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama. The answer given by the United States was the build- 
ing of a powerful addition to our fleet. 

The Spanish-American War, which was fought with one of the 
two European powers that held extensive possessions in the 
Americas, resulted in the acquisition of Puerto Rico and Cuba 
by the United States. Cuba was later given her independence. 
Other lands were acquired in the Pacific. They will be discussed 
in a later paragraph. In 1916, the Virgin Islands were purchased 
from Denmark; the harbor of Saint Thomas is a valuable asset to 
our naval power in the Atlantic. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable of our foreign possessions is 
the Canal Zone, a stretch of land reaching across the Isthmus of 
Panama and containing the vitally important Panama Canal. The 
strategic importance of this canal cannot be questioned, The va- 
lidity of our claims to the territory might be contested. Panama 
was urged to revolt from Colombia and was recognized immedi- 
ately by the Washington government. It was from Panama that 
the United States acquired the Canal Zone and the right to build 
the canal, which was put into service in 1914. 

Since Dec. 7, 1941, the people of the United States have be- 
come much more keenly aware of the importance of the vast 
Pacific and the numerous islands that it contains. Conditions have 
changed greatly since 1854, when the American fleet forced the 
Japanese government to sign a treaty opening the doors of Japan 
to the commerce of the world. 
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American interest in the Pacific goes back to the first half of 
the rgth century and the establishment of a profitable trade with 
the city of Canton in China. At the same time, whalers covered 
a great part. of the Pacific in search of their game. These ships 
stopped at many of the islands to take on food and water. In 
1867, Alaska was purchased from Russia. This vast territory, rich 
in food and minerals, became one of the most important bastions 
defending North America on the north and the west. Farther 
south, the Hawaiian Islands serve as another defense pivot and 
provide a crossroad for many trade routes in the Pacific. These 
islands were acquired by the United States in 1898. When World 
War II started, the following possessions, in addition to Hawaii, 
were in the hands of the United States: the islands of Midway, 
Wake, and Guam, which ‘serve as steppingstones to Asia and, be- 
fore the war, were used by American planes on their way from 
Honolulu to Manila in the Philippines; and American Samoa, in the 
Samoa Islands, which lie about halfway between the Hawaiian 
and New Zealand groups. Pagopago, in the Samoan group, is 
one of the finest harbors in the South Pacific. 

American interests in the Far East have grown considerably 
as a result of our relations with China. Since the Boxer Rebellion, 
in 1900, a strong tie of friendship has existed between the two 
peoples. Our investments in China, although Small as compared 
with those of England and France, are extensive. The expansion 
of Japan challenged our power in the Pacific. 


_ 6 THE UNIFICATION OF GERMANY AND THE RISE 


OF INTENSE NATIONALISM 


The unification of Germany and Italy brought two new states 
into the European family of nations. Germany, especially, was 
endowed with the vigor of youth and was not willing to take a back 
seat. Flushed with victory over France and Austria, and ambitious 
fo become a great world power, she threw herself into the turmoil 
of European politics. Her threat was no idle boast, as a German 
navy rose from nothing to a point where even the English feared it. 
Industrially, Germany expanded rapidly and soon rivaled the 
leaders in the production of iron ‘and steel. Confidence, aggression, 
and arrogance were characteristies of the German foreign policy. 

German Unification, The story of the unification of Germany 
is an account of a long struggle against internal arid external odds. 
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Prussia, the most aggressiye of the German states, formed the 
nucleus for unification; and Bismarck, the man most responsible 


‘for German unification, saw the possibility of a Germany united 


through war ‘and conquest. “‘ Whosoever wishes to rule Germany 
must conquer it,” he wrote in 1849. Bismarck was not himself a 
military man. He dominated the affairs of the state, but he en- 
trusted military matters to General von Roon and General von 
Moltke. Bismarck set out in his methodical way to build up a 
strong army in order to attack Austria and unite Germany. Austria 
was defeated in six weeks (1866), and that led to the formation 
of the North German Confederation, with Prussia at the head. 
France was next on the program. The defeat of France won the 
South German states to Prussia. France was forced to give up 
Alsace-Lorraine and to pay an indemnity of $1,000,000,000. While 
the German army was still fighting France, Bismarck brought 
about the coronation of the King of Prussia as the Emperor of 
German: (e 

Resu.. The completion of German unification is an important 
landmark in European history. Austria was subdued and her atten- 
tion turned to the Balkan peninsula, where she was trying to ex- 
pand when World War I broke out. German unification reopened 
the Near Eastern question, since Russia was permitted to end the 
neutrality of the Black Sea. The second Napoleonic empire was 
destroyed in France and the Third Republic was established. 
Italian unification was aided, if not actually made possible, through 
Germany's influence and through her defeat of Austria and France. 
'The completion of German and Italian unification changed the 
whole picture of interrational relations in Europe. A new balance 
of power had to be organized. 

Veiled Autocracy. The government of Germany was a thinly 
veiled autocracy. There was a constitution that bound together 
25 states into a federal union, somewhat like the United States. 
The individual states had some power; but the imperial govern- 
ment controlled industrial combinations, railways, codes of law, 
social welfare, and foreign affairs. The emperor controlled the votes 
of Prussia in the Federal Council (Bundesrat), through which he 
could*control amendments to the constitution. He could call and. 
dissolve the national legislature and appoint and dismiss the 
chancellor. Members of the Bundesrat were appointed by the 
rulers of the individual states. Of 61 members, Prussia controlled 
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the appointment of 17, Bavaria, 6, Saxony 4, etc. The Bundesrat 
had the power not only to initiate laws but also to ratify thé 
appointment of federal officers and to settle interstate disputes. The 
lower house (Reichstag), with 307 members, elected for five years 
by universal! male suffrage, had very little legislative power. It had 
the right to discuss, to amend, and to accept or reject laws. A law 
could be passed without the consent of the Reichstag, but the 
debates reflected the feelin of the nation on important questions. 
Bismarck a: 1 William II. Until his dismissal in 1890, Bis- 
marck was the most prominent figure in the German government. 
He followed à cautious policy, because he realized the hatred that 
Germany had incurred from France and also the animosity that 
. Russia felt toward him. He strove to keep those two powers from 


uniting. He completed an alliance with Austria and brought both : 


Austria and Russia into the League of Three Emperors. This 
was a dangerous game, but Bismarck played it well. It worked as 
long às he could control the Emperor, but William II (1888-1918) 
was not willing to take a back seat. This ruler and the "Iron 

' Chancellor" never got along well together. William II was arrogant 
and headstrong. He was capable, but he annoyed everyone. Edward 
VII of England once remarked that William II was “the most 
brilliant failure in history." When Bismarck was dropped in 1890, 
William, “with full steam ahead,” disregarded the old chancellor's 
advice. Germany was soon caught in the entangling webs of 
European diplomacy. 

Intense Nationalism. Present-day intense nationalism is the 
outgrowth of a long period of development. The formative period 
of the national state extended from the Middle Ages to the last 
quarter of the 18th century. Monarchs secured control of definite 
territories; the middle class began to appear, as a consequence of 
the Commercial Revolution; and national cultures gradually 
emerged. ‘The American and French revolutions aroused the 
interest of the lower classes and created a popular support for the 
spirit of nationalism. Each of them was carried out by the middle 
class as a protest against absolute monarchy. Royalty and the 
nobility were crushed and the idea of applied democracy won its 
initial battle. Following the Napoleonic Wars, subject nationalities 
began to clamor for political independence and to demand territo- 
rial boundaries. conforming with the location of nationalities. 
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During the past half century, devotion to the state—or super- 


` patriotism—has become one of the most outstanding of all human 


loyalties. ““My country, right or wrong” expressed the impassioned 
creed of many patriots. The inhabitants of national states, in many 
instances, assumed hostile attitudes toward other states because 
of a self-satisfied provincialism and general distrust of foreigners. 

The spirit of intense nationalism manifested itself in other 
countries besides Germany. The French government called upon 
its citizens to unite for revenge against Germany for the loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Russia tried to expand under the guise of Pan- 
Slavism and England prepared to protect her eminent position in 
world affairs. The United Statés, reaching maturity as a national 
state, demonstrated an intense nationalism through her literature 
and in her wars. The Spanish-American War and World War I 
provided a “glorious” stimulus to national pride. Other: mani- 
festations of the same spirit in the Western Hemisphere were 
prevalent in Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. In the Far East, Japan 
provided the most striking demonstration of intense nationalism. 
In less than a half century, Japan developed from a feudal organiza- 
tion to a modern industrial nation; and this development fostered 
an intense. devotion{to the nation, that amounted to an official 
religion. In Japan more markedly than in any other country, both 
good and evil effects of intense nationalism were made manifest. 

Suppressed Nationalism. The spirit of nationalism was not 
confined to the great powers. Many groups that were possessed 
with the same idea were subjects of other governments. For this 
situation, which is one of the most perplexing problems in inter- 
national relations, there is no apparent solution. Until the end of 
World War I, the Poles, the Czechs, the Irish, and the Finns were 
denied political existence. National independence became a fetish 
with them; but many were harshly suppressed by more powerful 
states. The Germans persecuted the Danes and the Poles; Russia 
oppressed the Finns, the Lithuanians, the Poles, and the Ruthen- 
ians; Austria dominated the Czechs, the Poles, the Serbs, the 
Slovaks, the Rumanians, and the Croats; and Turkey suppressed 
the Balkan peoples. 

Imperialism and Militarism. The process of industrialization, 
supported by the impetus of intense nationalism, revived the spirit 
of imperialism. There was an unprecedented struggle for the un- 
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appropriated backward countries of Asia and Africa for sources of 
raw materials and for markets for manufactured goods. France 
penetrated Tunis, North-central Africa, Morocco, and Indo-China, 
England secured a large block of the Suez Canal stock, in order to 
control the best route to India. Egypt, part of the Sudan, South 
Africa, Nigeria, and Outer Tibet were brought within the sphere 
of control of the British Empire. Russia appropriated Manchuria 
and the territory around the Caspian Sea. Germany, entering the 
race late, found opportunities scarce. However, she was undaunted 
in her efforts to find her “place in the sun.” Italy failed to get 
Abyssinia in 1896, but acquired Eritrea and the greater part of 
Somaliland. Nearly all of the great powers scrambled wildly for 
footholds in China. y 

The bitter rivalry over trade and colonies led to military prep- 
arations for aggressive action. German success in her wars 
against Austria and France prompted other powers to improve 


their military might. The expenditure of huge sums for armaments. 
and compulsory military training became the order of the day. . 


England strove to keep command of the seas against the rising 
tide of German sea power. These basic trends led to the inevitable 
outbreak of World War I in 1914. 


7 THE CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERIGAN COUNTRIES 


Latin-American Geography. One of the striking things in our 
relations with the Latin-American countries is that we know so 
little about them. The general impression of too many North 
Americans is that Latin America is a tangled jungle steaming 
under a tropical sun. In reality, about 40 per cent of the people 
live in a climate fully as desirable as that of any part of our own 
country. Much of South America is in a temperate zone and, even 
in the equatorial region, high altitudes frequently provide a desir- 
able climate, To be sure, there are sharp geographical contrasts on 
a continent where immense mountains, jungles, wind-swept 
plateaus, fertile pampas, and hot lowlands are to be found. The 
Andes, which follow the west coast, constitute one of the greatest 
mountain systems in the world. Eastward are the vast pampas of 
Argentina and Brazil, parts of which are similar to our western 
plains. The four great rivers: of South America are the Amazon, 
the Orinoco, the Magdalena, and the Plata. 
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Natural Resources. The Latin-American countries include one 
of the greatest sources of mineral products in the world. This fact 
alone practically ensures them of a prominent role in world affairs. 
Gold and silver offered the first lure in that part of the world for 
Europeans. Besides, there are nitrates, silver, oil, manganese, tin, 
wolframite, vanadium, copper, and iron, all indispensable in the 
industrial sphere. Furthermore, sugar, coffee, fruits, cacao, rubber, 
wheat, cattle, wool, and hemp are ‘produced on a large scale jn 
Central and South America. 

Early History. The Spanish conquistadors arrived at Santo 
Domingo in 1493. They explored the islands of the West Indies, 
and both North and South America from South Carolina to Chile 
and Uruguay. Cortes conquered Mexico in 1521, and Pizarro added 
the Incas of Peru to the Spanish domain in 1533. The Portuguese 
made a settlement in Brazil in 1532. By the end of the 16th century, 
there were many thriving Spanish and Portuguese colonies in 
Central and South America. Enormous wealth poured into Europe 
from these settlements. The King of Spain was invited to New 
Spain by one of the colonists and was promised that, if he accepted, 
his horse would not step on anything but pure silver all the way 
trom Vera Cruz to Mexico City. j 

'The Spanish government guarded the colonies very closely. 
Immigration was sapervised and trade was regulated stringently. 
Merchandise had to be carried in Spanish ships and colonial trade 
with foreign countries had first to clear a Spanish port. Spanish 
ships laden with precious cargoes were often attacked by ships 
from France, England, and the Netherlands. Great convoys were 
organized to protect shipping. This cost vast sums of money and 
the Spanish government sought to offset this expense, in part, by 
increasing taxes in the colonies. The administration of the colonies 
in the New World was carried out through viceroys, whose author- 
ity was all inclusive. A viceroy, addressed as Most Excellent Sir, 
lived in the manner of a high potentate. In spite of the elaborate 
setup that Spain established for governing the colonies, it became 


increasingly difficult for her to control them. Enormous distances 


made communication difficult, and troubles at home increased the 
LJ 


strain. 
The People. No one can begin to understand Latin America 


without having some knowledge of the people. At first, the con- 
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quistadors did not bring their. families with them to the New 


World. Some of them mixed freely with the native Indians, and' 


from this union came half-breeds, or mestizos. When Spanish 
Wives were imported, their children who were born in America 
were called Creoles. Persons who had a mixture of white and Negro 
blood were designated as mulattoes, and those who had Negro and 
Indian blood were referred to as zambos. The resulting society was 
divided not only racially, but also socially. The Creoles, although 
they were pure Spanish, were looked down upon by the grandees 
from Spain. The Indians were overrun by everyone. There was 
also much rivalry between the peoples of various settlements. 
These conditions enabled the mother country to keep the colonies 
suppressed longer than otherwise would have been possible. Much 
the same condition, only milder in character, existed in the 
Portuguese colonies. The Portuguese colonists did not find rich 
minerals in Brazil until the late 17th century. Agriculture and 
stock raising were the chief occupations. Cotton and sugar planta- 
tions flourished, and tobacco and coffee soon became important 
crops. Because of these conditions, Brazilian history has followed 
a somewhat different pattern from the other Latin-American 
countries. ` 

Life in Spanish Territory. The Spanish estate system, trans- 
planted into the New World, became the basis for life in the 
Spanish colonies. An estate consisted of many thousands of acres 
of land, and many of these estates are still undivided. The owner 
lived in an elaborate home, directing the labor of hundreds and 
sometimes thousands of Indians. The contrast between this life 
and the colonial life in North America has accounted for much of 
the difference between these two parts of the Western Hemisphere. 
The conclusion should not be reached that Spain did nothing for 
her colonies. The oldest universities in America today, San Marcos 
in Peru and the University of Mexico, are eighty-five years older 
than Harvard. Missionary work attracted many hardy and brave 
priests, who established missions in far-distant regions. 

Independence, The decline of Spanish influence began with the 
defeat of the Armada by England in 1588. Control over the colonies 
showed gradual relaxation, as wars at home led to greater freedom 
abroad. The Creoles, who continued to oppose the administrative 
` system that excluded them from participation in the government, 
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became the leaders of the independence movements, in which 
they were joined by other dissatisfied groups. When Napoleon 
‘conquered Spain, in the opening years of the 19th century, he 
tried to take over the colonies; but in this he failed. Independent 
governments appeared in many places. For fifteen years, inter- 
mittent campaigns were conducted until, at the battle of Ayacucho 
(1824), freedom was won. Spain lost her colonies, except Cuba 
and Puerto Rico. Brazil’s independence was won in 1825, under 
the leadership-of Dom Pedro. A republic was established in 1889. 

The Struggle to Exist. Following the wars for independence, 
there was almost constant internal trouble in most of the new 
countries. Several experimented with democratic governments, 
but most of them were not ready for it. Even Bolivar, the great 
patriot of South America, thought that a benevolent dictatorship 
was preferable to a democracy. Several states were divided and 
disputes between them were numerous. The United States mani- 
fested great interest over happenings in Latin America, While the 
struggle for independence was still going on, the Monroe Doctrine 
was issued. This famous document was the outgrowth of negotia- 
‘tions between England and the United States over a group of 
European powers that were threatening intervention in the wars 
for independence iù Latin America. England wanted to protect her 
trade and the United States was alarmed over the prospect of any 
European power’s gaining further foothold in the Americas. 

The Monroe Doctrine. President Monroe followed the general 
suggestions made by the English foreign minister, George Canning, 
but hesaw fit to steer clear of a joint statement. President Monroe’s 
message to Congress in December, 1825, said that “the American 
continents . . . are henceforth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any European power... - We should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any , 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.” 
He concluded by saying that if any power attempted to control or 
oppress the Latin-American governments that had just won their 
independence, and that we had just recognized, we should consider 
it an unfriendly act. 

The Monroe Doctrine Applied. Just how much real good the 
Monroe Doctrine did in protecting the Latin-American countries 
from European aggressors will long be a disputed question. More 
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important is the attitude of those countries toward their self; 
imposed protector. While many welcomed the statement when it 
was issued, others manifested concern over what the United States 
would do. The Mexican War (1846-1848) was really a step in our 
westward expansion and not a phase of the Monroe Doctrine. 
However, it increased the suspicion of certain countries toward 
the United States. The first real challenge to the Monroe Doctrine 
from an outside power was made during the Civil War. When the 
French secured for Maximilian of Austria the title of Emperor of 
Mexico, our Secretary of State, William H. Seward, protested. 
The French then withdrew their support, and Maximilian was 
defeated and executed in 1867. Other incidents that challenged the 
Monroe Doctrine were the Venezuelian affair and the Magdalena 
Bay incident. In the former, the United States came to the rescue 
of Venezuela against England, Germany, and Italy over the col- 
lection of some debts. In the latter case, the Japanese, in 1912, 
‘considered opening a fishing station in Lower California. The 
United States protested and Japan withdrew. 

The,Monroe Doctrine functioned for some time in a commend- 
able way. There were numerous instances in which the United 
States applied its principles in the interest of hér neighbors. Trade 
relations had developed to the mutual advantage of both the 
Latin-American countries and the United States. In 1889, Secre- 
tary of State Blaine issued invitations for a conference of the states 
to be held in Washington, D.C. A mutual feeling of respect devel- 
oped and, a few years later, the Pan-American Union, a permanent 
inter-American organization, was formed, 

Dollar Diplomacy. Before the close of the 19th century, a new 
element was introduced in our relations with Latin America. 


.The economic penetration of American commercial interests 


threatened: the sovereignty of some of the states and left a feeling 
of suspicion, which is very deep-seated. As a result of the Spanish- 
American War, the United States annexed Puerto Rico and 
established a military protectorate over Cuba. The island was later 
given independence, except for restrictions on her foreign policy; 
«which were stated in the Platt Amendment. The Cubans regard, 
this as a sign of bondage—an idea that was supported by many 
of the Latin-American republics. Further indignation was aroused 
when President Theodore Roosevelt favored the cause of a group 
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of rebels in Panama who had declared their independence from 
Colombia in 1903. The building of the Panama Canal was a g eat 
achievement, but it aroused bitter indignation, not only in Colom- 
bia, but in most of the other Latin-American republics, as well. 

The Roosevelt * Big Stick" policy was an interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine that many of the Latin-American governments 
found highly unpalatable. Nevertheless, for the succeeding quarter . 
of a century it represented the American attitude and was manifest 
in our industrial and commercial activity. The good offices of the 
State Department were used to promote American business 
interests. In the words of President Taft, “the United States 
should extend all popular support to every legitimate and bene- 
ficial American enterprise abroad." Examples of such activity are 
to be found in our relations with the Dominican Republic, with 
Haiti, and with Nicaragua. American troops were landed in all 
three countries to protect investments. This is one of the most 
unfortunate episodes in our entire foreign policy. Woodrow Wilson 
made a sincere effort to improve conditions, but World War I 
occupied most of his attention. Another decade had passed before 
much change was made. 


9 
* 8. THE FAR EAST 


ahe Orient. The Far East was comparatively unknown to the 
people in the West until the middle of the 19th century. The great 
distance that separates the Occident from the Orient and the 
contrast between the people of the West and those of the East arc 
responsible for this isolation. Even early in the 20th century, 
Kipling expressed a prevailing feeling when he wrote: 


Oh, East is East and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet, 
Till Earth and Sky stand presently 
at God's great judgment Seat." 


Imperialism has broken down the barrier. The Occidentals rushed 
headlong into the East to enrich their purses at the expense of 
backward Orientals. A challenge to Western supremacy was found 
in Japan. An important phase of World War II was to determine 
who holds supremacy in Asia. American forces were sent to help 
defend the Orient from Japanese aggression. 
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Chinese Government, Outwardly, China seems to have re- 
mained unchanged for many centuries. With her vast population 
and her extensive territory, she retains her ancient concept of life, 
oblivious of the industrial progress in other countries. The Manchus 
invaded China in the 17th century and established a rule that 
lasted for two centuries. The Manchu Empire included Mongolia, 
Turkestan, Tibet, Annam, and Cochin China. The Manchus con- 
tributed little to Chinese civilization except, as one writer sug- 
gested, the pigtail. There was scant semblance of national unity, 
although the emperor had absolute power. He was the supreme 
lawmaker, the director of the executive and administrative func- 
tions, and the fountain of justice. The Chinese believed that the 
emperor was given a “mandate” from heaven to rule and that he 
was accountable to no other authority until that mandate was 
withdrawn. Nevertheless, there was a great amount of local 
autonomy in the various provinces. The government in China was 
really an “autocracy superimposed on a democracy." 

Opening of China. Foreign penetration into China began as 
early as the middle of the 17th century. In 1669, the English gained 
a foothold in Canton, which under their guidance became a thriving 
port. The Manchus refused to grant any further concessions and 
refrained from entering into diplomatic négotiations with the 
Western powers. Christian influence had been slight in China as late 
as the 19th century. England and China clashed over the right to 
sell opium, which was prohibited by the Chinese government. The 
treaty that ended the Opium War (1842) provided that China should 
open five more ports for foreign trade, which incidentally included 
opium. The English also obtained the island of Hong Kong and 
induced China to allow foreign offenders against Chinese law to be 
tried in their own courts. These privileges, known as extra-terri- 
torial jurisdiction, were soon extended to other countries besides 
England and provided the entering wedge for a general penetration 
of China. Areas for foreign settlements were granted in most of the 
large cities, Christian missionaries were tolerated, diplomatic 
representation was granted to foreign powers at the Chinese 
capital, and the Yangtze River was opened to foreign commerce by 
the beginning of the last quarter of the 19th century. . 

Internal Dissension. The exposure of the Chinesé people to 
Occidental civilization placed them in a quandary. They resented 
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being disturbed in their centuries-old slumber. Lack of unity 
prevented combined opposition, and the powers proceeded to carve 


* off portions of China's vast territory. In 1862, France took Cochin 


China, Cambodia, and Annam and united them into what the 
French called Indo-China. Russia started down the Amur River, 
seeking an outlet for the Trans-Siberian railroad. In a general 
scramble for territory, Germany secured Kiaochow and Shantung, 
and England acquired Weihaiwei. England and the United States 
advocated an *open-door" policy, in order to prevent complete 
dismemberment of the country. The Boxer Rebellion (1900) was a 
protest against foreign penetration. It was put down by an allied 
army, including troops from the United States. This forced China’ 
to become more tolerant, at least officially. Western schools and 
colleges were started in Chinese centers, an increasing number of 
Chinese youths went abroad to study, and political reforms were 
begun. 

The Revolution and the Republic. Revolt against the Manchu 
government broke out in China in 1910. Wu ‘T’ing-fang, ex- ` 
ambassador to the United States, assumed the office of minister 
for foreign affairs and appealed for foreign sympathy. Intermittent 
fighting and general disorder were prevalent over much of China. 
Finally, a group of dglegates from the rebellious provinces, mostly 
self-appointed, met and elected Dr. Sun Yat-sen as provisional 
president. The Manchu Emperor abdicated on Feb. 12, 1912. Dr. 
Sun was not acceptable to several factions, so he retired in favor 
of Yuan Shih-Kai, the first president of the Republic of United 
China. 

Yuan Shih-Kai tried to restore peace, but he could not disband 
many of the practically independent military organizations, which 
continued to exist. These and other local organizations hampered 
the operation of the government of the Republic. Many Chinese 
had no conception of what representative government entailed. 
Some were led to believe that there would be no taxes under the. 
new regime. When taxes were levied, they were opposed. A long 
struggle ensued between the central government and rulers of the 
provinces. Foreign powers saw in this an opportunity for inter- 
vention. Large sums of money were invested by foreign capital- 
ists. This further discredited the central government in the eyes 
of many influential Chinese. In August, 1912, the Kuomintang 
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(Nationalist-Democratic party) was formed to oppóse the presi- 
dent. The party was branded as a seditious organization by the 
central government and officially was dissolved on Nov. 4, 1913. 
Yuan Shih-Kai then attempted to organize his own government, 
which amounted to a dictatorship. In World War I, China joined 
the Allies against Germany, but Japan saw an opportunity for 
intervention. On Jan. 15, 1915, the famous Twenty-one Demands 
were served on China. The results placed the Chinese govern- 
ment in a very vulnerable position and served as a forerunner of 
more recent difficulties, which will be discussed later, in another 
connection. 

Japan and the Japanese. Japan’s geographical position in the 
Far East is somewhat similar to that of England in Europe. The 
Straits of Tsushima are comparable to the English Channel. 
Japanese leaders have noted this and have secretly planned to play 
a role in the Orient similar to the one that England has filled in the 
Occident. Japan’s natural beauties have encouraged the develop- 
ment of a highly aesthetic sense in the people. However, all is not 
favorable in this land of scenic charm. Earthquakes are devastating 
and frequent; typhoons often sweep in from the sea in destructive 
assaults; scarcity of ground makes living difficult for many of the 
people. Japan, which is about the size of the state of California, 
has a population of more than half that of the United States. Four- 
fifths of the land is so mountainous that cultivation of crops is 
most difficult—in many places, impossible. Consequently, there is 
a considerable element of insecurity in Japanese life. Water power 
is available, but iron is scarce and the coal supply is poor in quality. 
Many trends in Japanese history can be traced to these general 
'conditions. 

The Japanese, like most modern people, are a mixed race. In 
early times, many migrant groups overran the islands, the last 
great-wave coming early in the Christian Era. The basic stock is 
Mongolian, with a considerable southern admixture coming from 
Malaysia. The basis for Japanese physical characteristics am 
culture has three main sources. The warlike spirit must be Mongo 
lian in origin. Japan’s political institutions, which are interwoven 
with mythology, seem: to have been imported from southeastern 
Asia. Much later, other basic influences came with Chinese and 
Korean immigrants, Many of the Japanese nobility are of Chinese 
or Korean origin. = 
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Political Institutions. During the first five centuries of the 
Çhristian Era, the chieftain of the Yumato clan succeeded in 
becoming recognized as Emperor, and was accepted as the direct 
descendant of the sun-goddess. Gradually, the Japanese people 
came to believe that they were a single patriarchal family, at the 
head of which was “the Sovereign that isa manifest God." 
Largely through influence that came from China, the land was 
nationalized under the emperor’s control. However, the great 
estates of the clan leaders remained intact and hereditary. Peas- 
ants often attached themselves to the chieftains, becoming serfs. 
Imperial officials were put in charge of local government, making 
the emperor the all-powerful head of the Japanese state. However, 
the emperor lost much of his power to the local feudal lords and, 
in time, became a mere figurehead in the government. The real 
power behind the throne was the great Figiwara family. In the 12th 
century, one of the feudal lords obtained imperial appointment as 
a shogun, or a military dictator. The office became hereditary and 
maintained its influence for 250 years. During much of this time, 
Japan was closed to foreigners, and existed as a “hermit” nation. 

‘There was one important group that the feudal government of 
Japan could not control. A merchant class began to rise early in 
the 16th century antl, with only intermittent delays, progressed 
rapidly. Even during the isolation period, industry prospered 
through internal trade. Large business houses, including the present 
Mitsui firm, were founded and money, instead of rice, was made 
the medium of exchange. The merchants, aided by numerous other 
dissatisfied groups, supported a move to overthrow the shogunate. 
At the same time, Western influence was knocking at the door. 
The Japanese merchants wanted the doors opened, in order further 
to develop their trade. Commodore Perry made the first entry in 
1853, and a commercial treaty was signed with the United States 
in 1858. This treaty opened five Japanese ports to Americans. 
After strong resistance and some military persuasion, opposition 
to foreign influence in Japan weakened and a new era dawned. 

One of the by-products of the change was the rise of the 
influence of the emperor. For more than five centuries he had 
been a figurehead, but in 1868 Emperor Meiji dismissed the 
shogun and assumed control. Almost immediately, there was a 
feverish rush to catch up with the West, especially in industry. 


Foreign capital and skilled workmen were admitted into the . 
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country. Great monopolies developed under government patron- 
age. Mitsui, Mitsubishi, and Sumitomo monopolized cotton 


spinning, glass and cement factories, mining enterprises, and E 


shipbuilding. 

The Power behind the Throne. The.ruling faction in the revised 
government of Japan constituted an unusual combination. It 
included the clan leaders, controlling the government bureaucracy; 
the old feudal lords, with possession of the landed estates; and the 
business and industrial group. In the early period, the clansmen 
dominated. In 1889, a constitution was adopted that was closely 
modeled after the Prussian constitution. This framework of govern- 

“ment was accepted as a "gift" of the emperor. It stated that the 
emperor "inherited the right to rule in lineal succession unbroken 
for ages eternal." Reverence for the emperor became a recognized 
principle on the part of the Japanese people. On the surface, there 
seemed to be a system of representative government. There was à 
cabinet, a diet with two houses, and political parties. Nevertheless, 
the power of the emperor was considered divine in origin, and the 
-Jower house had very little authority. The emperor, who had final 
say, could be reached only through advice from members of the 
Imperial Household Ministry. The privy council, the supreme 
advisory body to the emperor, was choser by group interests. 


‘Finally, the Army and the Navy general staffs were independent — 


of civilian control and, through the Imperial Household, might 
have direct contact with the emperor. The aristocrats, the bureau- 
crats, and the militarists could dominate the government, acting 
through the emperor. ; 

Japan Becomes a World Power. By the end of the 19th centuly, 
-Japan had begun to play an important part in the economic life 
of the Far East. The new regime proceeded to copy the Western 
powers in capitalistic development, and then to beat them at their 


own game. China was being divided into spheres of influence by | 


England, France, Germany, and Russia. Japan watched this with 
growing concern, In 1894, war was declared on China. Korea W35 
acquired and the Liaotung Peninsula, which forms the southern 
tip of Manchuria, wás annexed. Russia and seyeral other Europea” 
` powers protested, and Japan meekly returned the peninsula t? 
Chipa; but when Russia proceeded ‘to seize it for herself, Japa” 
opposed the action with a declaration of war. Japan's position ha 
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been strengthened by an alliance with England (1902), but she 
defeated Russia without any outside military support. 

Japan bec#me an Eastern power as a result of the war with 
Russia, and a world power through her activities in World War I. 
In accordance with promises made to England, she joined the 
Allies, although she was openly hostile to China and Russia. Japan 
enjoyed a profitable trade and emerged from the war with her 
industrial outlet doubled. At the peace conference, she obtained 
Shantung, Germany’s naval bases in the Pacific, and a permanent 
seat on the Council of the League of Nations. She was recognized 
as one of the great world powers. However, as subsequent events 
show, she was not satisfied with these gains. 


9. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 1872-1918 


The art of international intercourse is one of the most neglected 
phases of modern civilization. In no other field of activity have we 
progressed so slowly; and in no other field is progress so necessary 
if our civilization is to endure. Certainly, internationalism has not 
kept pace with nationalism, and unrestricted nationalism js 
self-destructive.” 

Development. Modern international relations came into exist- 
ence with the Treaty of Westphalia (1648), where a “Society of 
Nations” was recognized. Grotius suggested rules and regulations 
for the conduct of war and for making peace. The French Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon’s career marked a new epoch in international 
relations. The aggressiveness of the revolutionary spirit, later 
sponsored by Napoleon, led to the formation of alliances and 
counteralliances. Napoleon was overthrown by a combination of 
powers, which included most of the states of Europe. The concert 
of Europe attempted to prevent a recrudescence of revolution and 
to maintain the status quo'in Europe. The question of intervention 
in the affairs of the individual states led to the breakup of the 
alliance. 

The rising tide of nationalism prevented unified action on any 
question. Combinations were formed or contemplated on the basis 
of prospective gains at the expense of other powers. The excuse for 
these actions was. invariably defense, but danger to world peace 
arose from the prevailing belief that the best defense was an offense. 
When two alliances, each vigorously opposed to the other, are 
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achieved, warfare is imminent, The old principle of balance of 
power may postpone war, but it also makes war inevitable. Fric- 
tions arise that draw the tension between the two alliances tighter 
and tighter until a comparatively trivial incident, such as the 
assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand in 1914, causes a general 
outbreak of hostilities. 

Motives. Several new factors have intensified relationship 
between states. Most important is the economic urge that has 
become so much a part of nationalism. The desire for more land, 
more markets, and more raw materials have spurred governments, 
supported by the people, to take drastic action. Patriotism is used 
to support the imperialist’s appeal to the masses. Seldom do the 
people know the real causes for the war in which they are asked to 
parti¢ipate, until long after the war is over. “Remember the 
Máine" and “make the world safe for democracy” were meaning- 
less terms, which spurred the American people into action, but 
which were not the real causes for the actions of the government. 
Carefully planned propaganda has become a tremendous factor in 
modern warfare. Improved means of transportation and com- 
munication have destroyed natural frontiers. There was a time 
when a river or a mountain range was considered adequate protec- 
tion from a hostile neighbor. Today, not even an ocean is an 
insurmountable barrier. Hatreds have increased rather than 
diminished, and international relations have developed into an 
intense drama of rivalry and bloodshed. 


a. Tue GREAT ÁLLIANCES, 1879-1914 


The most outstanding international development in the period 
preceding World War I was the formation of two great alliances: 
the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente. They divided Europe 
into two hostile camps and paved the way for the outbreak of the 
terrible calamity of 1914. 

The Triple Alliance. Bismarck was responsible for the forma- 
tion of the Triple Alliance. He knew that France would seek re- 
venge for having lost Alsace-Lorraine, and he wanted peace. This 
seems paradoxical in light of the fact that he had been responsible 
for three wars; but he wanted peace in order to consolidate the 
newly formed German Empire. He feared a coalition of powers; 
with France at the head; and in order to prevent it, he tried to 
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placate her. He supported the Republic in France, thinking that a 
republican form of government would be weak, and he encouraged 
French expansion in Africa and Asia in order to appease her sense of 
loss in the transfer of Alsace-Lorraine. Furthermore, Bismarck 
sought French isolation. He formed an alliance with Austria and 
Russia (League of Three Emperors, 1872) in order to keep them 
from coming to terms with France. Bismarck recognized the weak- 
ness of the League of Three Emperors, $o he made a separate 
agreement with Austria (1879), as a defense against Russia and 
France. It provided that, if either power were attacked by Russia, 
the other would come to the rescue. Also, if France should attack 
either power, the other would remain neutral, unless Russia should 
come to the aid of France. Bismarck, rather grudgingly, allowed 
Italy to become a party to the alliance (1882). Italy was seeking 
revenge against France for having taken Tunis. 

Purpose.of the Triple Alliance. The Triple Alliance was purely 
a defensive alliance. The concessions made to Italy, with the 
various renewals, were the most aggressive parts of the agreement. 
When World War I broke out, Italy withdrew from the Triple 
Alliance, on the ground that Germany and Austria were fighting an 
aggressive war. Italy was prompted to take this step for territorial 
gains that the opposing alliance had offered her. The existence 
of the alliance and its secrecy was the source of a great amount of 
agitation in France. The latter country imagined that Germany 
was getting ready to invade France again, and that the alliance was 
made in preparation for the invasion. Bismarck had no intention 
of attacking France unless France should threaten to invade 
German territory. Had the firm old German chancellor remained 
in power, the Triple Entente might not have been formed. 

The Dual Entente. When Bismarck was forced out of the chan- 
cellorship, the men who were appointed to take his place did not 
have the slightest idea of the character or the purpose of the diplo- 
matic structure that he had built. In his belief, there were two 
things that Germany, for her own safety, needed to avoid: the 
enmity of England and an alliance between Russia and France. 
Both of these came to pass within a decade after his dismissal. 
Kaiser William II was anti-Russian and sought to humiliate Russia 
wherever possible. France, desirous of a friend to help her oppose 
Germany, made advances to Russia. Germany was regarded by 
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both France and Russia as a common enemy. With this as a basis, 


they formed thé Dual Entente (1892) which was the first step in © 


building up the Triple Entente. 

The Entente Cordiale. The Anglo-French Entente Cordiale 
(1904) was out of conformity with tradition, as England and France 
"had been enemies for 200 years. Almost every war that was fought 
during that whole period found England on one side and France on 
the other. They had clashed in India, in America, and in Africa. 
Still, in 1904 they saw fit to bury the hatchet and forget the past. 
Common hatred of Germany was the reason for this friendship, 
France wanted to win back Alsace-Lorraine, and its return was a 
sine qua nonin all negotiations. England’s fear of Germany was due 
to the apparently successful efforts on the part-of Germany to 
become a colonial and naval power. Germany was also making 
inroads into English trade. “Made in Germany” was a familiar 
stamp found on goods even in English stores. England and France 
came to an understanding, on the grounds of a promise on the part 
of England not to oppose French expansion in Morocco and a com- 
mitment on the part of France not to oppose the English in Egypt. 
These were excuses for a cordial understanding that was based 
upon commion hatred of Germany. 


The Anglo-Russian Entente. In 1904, alliances existed between - 


France and Russia and between France and England. Not until 
1907 did England and Russia agree tc complete the diplomatic 
triangle. In order to reach an agreement, both England and Russia 
had to forget a great deal that had happened in the past. England 
had been a vigorous opponent of Russian expansion in the Neat 
East. Common opposition to Germany was important, and 
‘England no longer feared Russia as she had in the past. Japan had 
defeated the latter country without much trouble in 1905. Germany 
and Austria, in their intrusions into the Balkans and in the 
building of the Berlin-Bagdad railway, were a threat to English 
interests in the eastern part of the Mediterranean. England chose 
the lesser of two evils and followed a plan quite characteristic 9 
English diplomacy— playing off one power against another. Russia 
would serve the purpose of checking Germany, although England 
: had no intention of giving Russia a free hand*in the Dardanelles. 


Crises, The Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente were - 


antagonistic from almost every point of view. The powers groupe 
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themselves together in order to promote their own interests and 
in order to curb the activities of their enemies. Consequently, issues 
even of a trivihl nature produced crises. Each controversy tended 
to draw the nations one step nearer to a breaking point. Between 
1904 and 1914, there was a series of crises, the last one being the 
assassination: of the Archduke Ferdinand, heir apparent to the 


[EUROPE IN 1914 


SCALE. a 
TRIPLE ALLIANCE. t 


TRIPLE ENTENTE BE 


Austrian throne. This brought about general mobilization and an 
outbreak of hostilities. 

The first Moroccan crisis (1905) arose from an effort of Ger- 
many to curb French expansion in Africa. France had the support 
of her allies, Russia and England, and Germany was forced to 
retreat. In the Moroccan crisis, the Triple Entente held together, 
but Germany did not receive any support frome either Austria or 
Italy. France and England made military agreements to oppose 
Germany in case the latter persisted in her demands. 'The annexa- 
tion of Bosnia by Austria in 1908 produced the second crisis in 
Europe. Austria and Russia had a secret agreement to the effect 
that Russia was to help Austria obtain Bosnia, while Austria was to 
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aid Russia in obtaining Constantinople. Russia, failing to get Con- 
stantinople because of the opposition of England, raised a protest 
because Austria took Bosnia. The alliances held togéther—Austria 
was supported by Germany—and France backed Russia—but not 
to the point of military aid. A third crisis was that of Agadir (1911), 
in which Morocco was the issue again. Germany made a final effort 
to keep France out and failed. 

The fourth crisis was the outbreak of the Balkan Wars in 1912. 


The Balkan states made an effort to free themselves from the 


control of Turkey. After Turkey was defeated, they quarreled 
among themselves over the division of the spoils and lost most of 
what they had gained. The international consequence of the war 
rests on the interest that the powers had in the outcome. Austria, 
supported by Germany, was expanding into the Balkans. The 
Germans were building a railroad, planned to reach from Berlin 
to Bagdad on the Tigris River, that would enable them to tap 
the natural resources of Mesopotamia and to obtain some of the 
trade with the Far East. Consequently, they were interested in 
protecting Turkey and in suppressing the Balkan states. England 
opposed German and Austrian expansion because it was a threat to 
her interests in the Near East. France supported Russia, who 
opposed Turkey. This controversy was still unsettled when 4 
Serbian nationalist assassinated the Austrian archduke in Bosnia— 
an incident that fanned the flames of dissension kindled by the 
Balkan Wars and led to the outbreak of hostilities. 


b. ArrEMPTS AT INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION 


International Conciliation. We have followed the intricate and 
revolting story of what was done to bring about the condition that 
opened the way to the war. Some mention should be made of the 
ineffectiveness of the efforts to prevent war. Peace has been an ideal 
of many enlightened statesmen, but there has been little progress 
toward making it permanent. The powers of the world have sent 
delegates to conferences where peace has been eulogized but not 
enthroned. At the Congress of Vienna, the concert of Europe was 
advocated, to prevent the outbreak of future wars. The Declara- 
tion of Paris in 1856 drew up rules to protect neutral trade in time 
of war. The International Red Cross Society was organized, in 
1864, in an effort to humanize war. International arbitration gaine 
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prestige through the successful efforts of England and the United 


. States in the arbitration of the Alabama Claims (1872), the Bering 


Sea Controversy (1882), and the Alaska boundary, disputes (1903). 
The Hague Conference, called by the Czar of Russia in 1899, was 
attended by representatives of 26 states. A regular tribunal to 
which international disputes might be referred was established. A 
second Hague Conference (1907) tried to humanize war by the 
elimination of practices of barbarism. Subsequent history shows 
how miserably all these attempts failed. 

Failure. 'There are a number of reasons why international 
pacifism has failed. Intense nationalism made arbitrations difficult, 
regardless of how trivial the dispute happened to be. Patriots 
talked about honor, love of country, etc., and neglected the con- 
sideration of the question from a judicial point of view. Territorial 
disputes jeopardized the prospects for peace. A number of regions, 
such às Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, and the Dardanelles, were sore 
spots, which refused to heal. Military men and munition makers 
—the Krupps in Germany, the Vickers in England, and the 
Schneiders in France—made it a business not only to sell munitions 
but also to produce war in order to facilitate their trade. Prepared- 
ness increased at a pace never before heard of in the annals of 
human history and hts continued on the upgrade. These conditions 
have made arbitration and conciliation difficult. 


c. Wortp Wan I 

War Responsibility.. World War I was a culmination of a 
number of fundamental developments. The causes for the war have 
been the object of detailed study and vigorous efforts to place 
responsibility on this or that state. Archives have been searched, 
memoirs of statesmen have been written, and numerous mono- 
graphs have been made available stressing this or that phase and 
condemning this or that state. World War I might have been 
avoided, and no doubt certain states were more responsible than 
others in bringing it about; but in the place of qujbbling over these 
trivial facts, it would be more profitable to learn a lesson by taking 
a broader perspective of the whole situation. The war was caused 
by tendencies and practices not confined to any one state but to be 
found everywhere. They were part and parcel of the trend of 
affairs in the century preceding 1914. 


` 
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Nationalism. One of the major underlying causes for the war 


was nationalism. Nationalism in its early stages was an apparently 2 
harmless idealistic movement whereby state governments were 3 


formed so that boundaries of nationalities might coincide with 
those of political groups. The driving force was primarily defense 


and self-expression. To begin with, it is impossible to have racial 
and political boundaries that are identical. On a frontier where — 


racial groups have intermarried and lived together for centuries, no 
artificial line can be drawn to separate them. The boundaries 
between France and Germany and between Germany and Poland 
have demonstrated how difficult it is to reach an amicable agrees 
ment and how danger zones develop from such conditions. 

. Nationalism acquired decidedly aggressive characteristics. 
Patriotism was glorified as the ideal in churches, in educational 
institutions, and in other cultural activities. National egotism and 
intolerant patriotism shadowed sane and tolerant moves for the 
promotion of international good will. The worship of the state by 
the citizen body has enabled unscrupulous leaders to pursue 
dangerous aggressive policies under the guise of patriotism. In 
World War I, soldiers from every state faced cannons of the opposi- 
tion with the conviction that they were doing so in defense of “the 
fatherland.” Unbridled nationalism made compromise between 

- states exceedingly difficult, and furnished a loyalty for the state 
and a hatred for the foreigner that led to war. 

; National animosity is even more dangerous when it becomes 
racial, as in the case of Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism. Under- 
lying the whole structure of nationalism in Europe, there have been 


the efforts to unite all Germans and to unite all Slavs. Germany Was — 


preaching the unity of all Germans in the Balkans, where the 


Russians were preaching Pan-Slavism. Russia backed Serbia in the - 
Balkans, while Germany backed Austria for expansion in the same ^ 


territory. Even literature became chauvinistic. Writers like H. 8. 
Chamberlain glorified Teuton supremacy. Rudyard Kipling eulo- 
 gized British imperialism and the white man's superiority. : 
Economic Nationalism. Closely associated with nationalism, if 
not actually a part of it, was economic imperialism. The fight for 
raw materials and for world markets furnished one of the most 
important causes for international misunderstandings. Business- 
men, through politics, forced governments to seek coloniés, 2n. 
territorial expansion was encouraged by patriotic organizations 4 
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newspapers. A wild scramble for colonies came in the last quarter 
_ of the 19th century. England had a major part of the territory 
available for cplonization. France was a close second, with her 

African colonies and Far Eastern possessions. Russia had a vast 
expanse of territory, including a large part of both Europe and Asia. 
Germany and Italy had no place in which to satisfy their hunger for 
territory. Unfortunately, the available land for colonization had 
either been acquired or was in the process of being acquired by 
some other power. However, this fact did not dismay the Germans. 
They began the task of securing land by fair means or foul. Ger- 
many tried to prevent France from acquiring Morocco. She sought 
possessions in the Far East and attempted to penetrate the Near 
East at the expense of England. The principal reason for England’s 
participation in the Triple Entente was to curb Germany’s eco- 
nomic expansion. Both groups, the Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente, aimed at economic expansion and furnished one of the 
most truly fundamental causes of the conflict. í 

Armaments. A good index of public opinion and an indication 
of the general uneasiness in 1914 can be seen in the extent of 
preparedness on the part of the various states. France and Russia 
had 2,239,000 men under arms in 1914. The Central Powers, 
excluding Italy, had 1,239,000 men ready for service. In addition, ` 
France and Russia had 5,070,000 trained reserves, while Germany 
“and Austria had 3,358,000 ready for the call to the colors. The 
expenditures for military purposes between 1910 and 1914 reached 
stupenduous figures. France and Russia spent $2,320,444,291, 
while Germany and Austria made an outlay of $1,885,878,805. 

A nation armed to the teeth is not likely to be willing to make 
concessions to an enemy. The predominant position held by the 
military class in several countries— Germany and Russia, for 
example—did not lend a conciliatory attitude. Their profession 
was war; honors and promotions come to military men in time of 
war, not in time of peace. Another important group that aided in 
building up a war spirit was that of the munition makers. Recent 
investigations have shown how the Krupps*of Germany, the 
Schneiders of France, and V icker-Armstrong of England worked 
together to promote the sale of their commodities. 

Secret Diplomacy. 'The anxiety and suspicion between the 
ere increased by secret diplomacy. 


already antagonistic groups W 
Most of the existing treaties in 1914 were not in themselves aggres- 
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sive or dangerous, but the fact that their provisions were secret led 


opponents to use imagination as to what they might include, Fear - 


over what the alliance between Germany and „Austria might 
embrace spurred France to form an alliance with Russia. Germany 
was accused of having entered into an understanding with Austria 
to conquer the world and, especially, to destroy France. When the 
treaty finally saw the light of day, long after the war was over, it 
was found to be defensive rather than offensive. 

Immediate Causes. The assassination of Archduke Ferdinand 
on June 28, 1914, precipitated World War I. At first thought, it 
seems incredible that the death of one man in an out-of-the-way 
Balkan town could bring all thé important nations of the world into 
a life-and-death struggle. The event was the occasion, not the real 
cause, for the war. Tension had developed to such an extent that 
only a slight impact was needed to break the slender threads that 
held the opposing factions apart. The time was ripe for the states to 
capitalize on an incident, to measure swords with opponents whom, 
they felt, they must destroy sooner or later. Austria was deter- 
mined to humble Serbia: Germany had given a “blank check” to 
support her ally. Russia backed Serbia, to promote Pan-Slavism, 
and had the support of France, who wanted Alsace-Lorraine from 
Germany. Soon after the Austrian ultimatum. was sent to Serbia, 
Russia ordered general mobilization, and France had committed 
herself to the support of Russia. Germany felt that she had no 
other course to follow except that of backing Austria. She reasoned 
correctly that France was aiming at the fatherland and that, if 
Austria should be lost, Germany would stand alone. 

England was in a quandary. Sir Edward Grey made a pitiful 
plea for peace, but the belief is common that commitments had 
bound him to support France and Russia. England did not want 
war, but fear and hatred of Germany prompted her to become à 
participant. England's responsibility for the war rests in her failure 
to restrain her allies. 'The same can be said for Germany. They all 
felt that war would come sooner or later and they were all blindly 
hopeful that their opponents would back down or that, if war did 
come, its duration would be short. 

The. Struggle Became a World War. When the well-groomed 
war machines were put into operation, a state of war soon grippe 
six continents and five oceans. A German army crossed Belgium 
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and entered France. Italy broke from the Central Powers for the 
sake of territorial gains that she hoped to acquire with the aid of 
the Entente Powers. Japan declared war against Germany with the 
hope of obtaiiting the German colonies in the Orient; and Turkey, 
fearing Russia, joined the Central Powers. Even the far-away 
United States was drawn into the conflict, in spite of Washington's 
Farewell Address, the Monroe Doctrine, and the traditional policy 
of isolation. / 

In the beginning, most Americans believed that the war was 
strictly a European conflict, but economic complications gradually 
drew them, too, into the struggle. Propaganda supporting the 
Entente Powers was poured into the country. American financiers, 
who had loaned the enemies of Germany a great deal of money, 
gave their support to a declaration of war. Stories of German atroc- 
ities, thesinking of the "Lusitania," and the unrestricted warfare 
of Germany furnished material to build up a crusading spirit in the 
United States, to “make the world safe for democracy." President 
Wilsón, as spokesman for this cause, delivered a war message to 
Congress in which he stated: “We desire no conquest. . . . We 
are but the champions of the rights of mankind. . . . We shall 
fight . . . for the rights and liberties of small nations, for such a 
concert of free people as shall bring peace and safety to all nations 
and make the world itself at last free.” 

The War. The war dragged on, not for only a few months, as 
most people believed it would, but for years. It called not only for 
the mobilization of vast armies to fight from trenches an unseen 
enemy, but also for the mobilization of wealth and economic’ 
resources. Noncombatants were called upon through well-organized 
propaganda to give financial aid and to deprive themselves of 
things that the boys in the trenches needed. Propaganda was 
spread into enemy countries, imploring the people to rebel against 
their autocratic governments and to help the Allies de e 
democracy. The Germans were told that if they would depose the 
Kaiser and set up a representative government there would be no 
further claim against them. It has been estimated that over 18,295,- 
000,000 leaflets were scattered over enemy territory from Allied 
airplanes and balloons. These appeals became more effective as the 
war dragged on and as hunger and disillusionment gripped the war- 
weary populace. Outnumbered by the Allies in man power and with 
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their resources exhausted, the Central Powers crumbled. An armi- 
stice was signed on Nov. 11, 1918. The Allies had won ori the 
battlefield, but an equally bitter struggle had tc be waged at the 
conference table, and years of economic and social readjustment 
had to pass before the effects of the war should become obliterated. 


d. Tue Paris PEACE CONFERENCE 
General confusion prevailed among the Allies after the close of. - 
the war. There were vast differences of opinion among the powers 
as to the policy to be followed in drawing up a treaty. Jealousies | 
and dissensions developed, which almost reached a breaking point 
and which made a lasting peace impossible. The ugly specter of 
Bolshevism hovered over several countries, and a feeling of uncer- 
tainty prevailed everywhere. 3 
Difficulties. The Paris Conference held its first session on 
Jan. 18, 1919. From the beginning, there were two distinct points of 
„view: the idealistic, headed by President Wilson; and the material- 
istic, held by most of the other representatives. The United States 
officially expected no compensation either in money or in land. - 
Wilson believed that the time had come when all the mistakes in — 
the control of international affairs could be rectified and the future — 
of peace might be assured through the operation of a league oL 
nations. It was his belief that a democratic form of government - 
could be adapted to all people. He had announced his corrective — 
measures to the world in his famous Fourteen Points (Jan. 8, 1 918), — 
and he went to Paris expecting them to be lived up to by the vic- 
_ ,torious powers in writing the terms of peace. He descended, like i 
Moses from the mountain, carrying his precious code. The Prest, 
dent from America traveled through England, France, and Italy- — 
in order to explain his principles to the people. He was received 
with as much enthusiasm as if he had been a messiah. E 
Wilson believed that the people and nót the governments would - 
decide the issues, but Wilson; like Moses, found that graven images 
'—revenge and reward— were being worshiped. Statesmen repre < 
senting the other powers professed adherence to the ideals of 
Wilson, but they considered material gain to be much more impor- 
tant. Clemenceau, the old “Tiger” of France, wanted Germany 
permanently crushed. He expressed a desire for the German 
territory south of the Rhine, including Alsace-Lorraine. “T he 
American President,” he remarked, “has fourteen commandments; 
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the good Lord Himself had only ten.” Lloyd George, the Eng- 
lish representative, had just emerged victorious from elections at 
home with the campaign slogan, “Make Germany pay." Italy 
wanted the fulfillment of the promise to give her Trieste, Fiume, 
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and the Adriatic coast. Serbia expected an outleé to the sea, and 
Japan wanted the German possessions in the Orient, in addition to 
the Shantung peninsula. Wilson had hoped to have German 
representatives sit in the conference, but France flatly denied this 
privilege to them. The very first of the Fourteen, Points, “Open 
covenants of peace openly arrived at,” was violated. 
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The Treaty. The terms of the Treaty of Versailles were drawn 
up by the “Big Three »— Wilson, Lloyd George, and Clemenceau. 
The struggle was a bitter one, in which the whole tonference was 
at the point of disruption more than once. Wilson fought for his 
principles and gained recognition for some of them, at least in part. 
It is hard to imagine what the results might have been if Wilson 
had not been there. As the treaty stands, it is bàd enough. Germany 
was condemned 2s being solély responsible for the war (Article 231); 
. consequently, she was commanded to pay the damages. She was 
forced to relinquish 15 per cent of her European territory, all of her 
colonies, and 10 per cent of her population. A number of new states 
were recognized, including Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Poland, and 
several small states whose territory had been a part of Russia. 
Germany was asked to surrender her navy, reduce her standing 
atmy to 100,000 men, limit the manufacture of war materials, and 
destroy all the forts on the Rhine and in Helgoland. She was asked 
to pay an indemnity, which was fixed in 1921 at about $33,000,000- 
ooo. The treaty also included a League of Nations, where Wilson 
believed it would be possible to iron out the mistakes that, he 
admitted, were embodied in the treaty. Similar treaties were 
drawn up for Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 

The League. The League of Nations repfesented a pious hope 
for an improved international relationship. Wilson abandoned 
most of his principles (only, 4 of the 23 recommendations that he 
made were included in the settlement), but he put his hopes in the 
League. Germany's disarmament was provided for and an invi- 
tation was given to the other powers for general reduction in 
armaments. Machinery was constructed for arbitration and inter- 
national cooperation. The Assembly included from 1 to 3 repre 
sentatives from each member state. The Council, as established 
originally, had 8 members and in 1933 was increased to I5: 
A permanent Secretariat and a permanent Court of International 
Justice, with 11 judges and 4 deputy judges, were decided upon: 

All members agreed to protect each other in case of an attac 
from some other power. Treaties inconsistent with the League 
were to be abrogated, and all new treaties were to be registere 
with the Secretariat. Steps were taken to control white-slave an 
opium traffic, to safeguard public health, and to promote inter- 
national economics and intellectual cooperation. The administra- 
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tion of colonies was to be supervised through mandates, and 
the rights of minorities were to be safeguarded. The refusal of the 
United States to ratify the League was a severe blow to the 
prestige of that body. The states of Europe felt free to return to 
the same policies that had been in play before the war. The fact 
that the League is a part of the Treaty of Versailles, that has 
been so justly criticized, has added to its unpopularity. The 
League found no effective way of coercing large states; although 
Japan, Germany, and Italy openly violated decisions, nothing was 
done about their violations. 


e. THE AFTERMATH 

Losses. The toll of the war in life and property is stark evi- 
dence of its significance. About 8,000,000 individuals were killed 
in action or died of wounds received in battle. More than 19,000,000 
were wounded, of whom more than a third were totally disabled. 
The total casualties were over 27,000,000, and to this number 
should be added a great many who have died since from causes to 
be traced directly or indirectly back to the war. The total cost of 
the war reached a grand total of $186,000,000,000. The average 
daily cost amounted to $126,000,000 a day, or $5,250,000 an 
hour, from the decleration of war to the signing of the armistice. 
The industry of the world was crippled and inflation financially 
ruined many people. Some of the powers had hoped to gain 
economic supremacy through the war, but economic chaos came 
instead, even to the victorious. Russia, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy were prostrate. The people were starving and industries were 
strangled. Business in Europe in the years following the war was 
reduced to about one-fourth its normal amount. Labor was dis- 
satisfied and the masses threatened to turn to Bolshevism. Strikes 
and general disorder prevailed throughout the civilized world. 

Political Changes. One of the war aims, as expressed by 
Wilson, was to make the world safe for democracy. A survey of 
Europe demonstrates how completely this failed, During the war, 
democratic principles were abandoned in order to facilitate the 
winning of the conflict. The press was censored, freedom of speech 
was curtailed, and legislatures were deprived of their authority. 
Some autocratic governments were destroyed during and after the 
war; but dictatorships, which were even less democratic than most 
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hereditary. monarchies, became the order of the day. Nationalism 
was intensified, and the possibility of cooperation between states | 
was made more difficult than ever. Overlapping territorial claims 
and racial hatreds were more intensified than ever. Danger zones 
were more numerous in Europe than in 1914. In Europe, there 
‘were Danzig, the Polish Corridor, Uppér Silesia, the Tyrol, and 
Trieste, not to mention those in Africa and Asia. 

Summary. The unsolved problems that were imposed by the 
war were much more numerous than the problems that were solved 
by it. War debts were the source of many perplexing difficulties, 
causing ill will between states and retarding economic recovery. 
Trade restrictions in the form of quotas and tariffs were resorted to, 
in order to protect home industries from the ravages of the depres- 
sion. Consequently, world trade suffered. Armaments, which were 
such a burden on government resources before and during the war, 
actually, increased. In fine, there was'a condition of general de- 
moralization—economic, social, moral, and political. 


IH. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL TRENDS 
OF THE 19TH CENTURY 


1 CONTINUATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION- 
IN THE :9TH CENTURY 


Increasing Importance of Industrial Changes. The Industrial” 
Revolution, discussed in the previous chapter, was but the be- 
ginning of important econòmic and social changes. Great as Were F 
the consequences of the changes in the 18th century, they have 
‘become increasingly important since. From one generation to the - 
next, industrial changes, revolutionary in character, are mace 
People who spent months crossing the American continent in 
covered wagons, a little over half a century ago, now witness great 
airliners ¢rossing the same country in a few hours. Who can predict 
what the future may hold in store?"In the second phase of te 
Industrial Revclution (1850-1914), the changes i? economic. 
institutions were not so startling as in the earlier period. Rather, | 
it was a period of growth and approaching maturity. The great 
increase in large-scale production, thé tendency toward specializa- 
tion, and the dependence on markets and raw materials made the 
leading industrial countries less and less self-sufficient: Money 
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became more and more important as a medium of exchange. The 
use of money provided a means of accumulation of a surplus, which 
could be used for increasing the processes of production. As a result, 
large industrial organizations involving huge sums of money began 
to appear. Capitalism, in a real sense of the word, was put into 
practice. 

Metals and Materials. The demand for new machinery and 
constructions put a premium on the acquisition of. metals. Iron 
and steel were in great demand. However, there were needs for 
other metals and minerals in larger quantities than ever before had 
been produced. From the quantitative point of view, copper was 
one of the most important. In alloys of bronze and brass (copper, 
tin, and zinc), it was used for pipes, vats, castings; and in its 
original form, in the electrical industry. Lead was in demand for 
electrical apparatus, paint, solder, and pipes. Zinc was needed 
for castings. Recently, the demand for aluminum, discovered in 
1823, has put it high in the ranks of desirables for use where a 
light, strong metal is needed. Tin, nickel, manganese, magnesium, 
vanadium, tungsten, and chromium Aen not be overlooked as 
important materials in the industrial world. Many of these are 
limited in quantity and distribution. Control of them has added 
numerous complicatfons to international relations. 

Improved and New Industries. The huge amount of production 
and the massiveness of some of the articles of production have 
necessitated progress in engineering. Transmission of power is an 
important item in any large industry. Individual electrical power 
units supplanted a complicated system of shafting, pulleys, and 
belts. The assembly line was one of the most important steps in 
efficient and large-scale production of intricate machinery. There 
was a general improvement and speeding up in all important 
industries. Cloth manufacturing was enormously accelerated. 
Cotton, wool, silk, and hemp commodities were produced in ever- 
increasing quantities. The demand for coal for smelting and steam 
power led to improved methods in mining. Coal was needed, in 
addition, for producing gas, which was extensively used both in the 
home and in the factory. Oil, electricity, rubber, and a variety of 
other materials increased to perplexing figures the list of essential 
commodities. 

Practical science came to the rescue in solving a host of intricate 
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problems. Chemistry was at the basis of many accomplishments. 
The making of alloys, dyes, food products, explosives, and drugs 
were first worked out in formula in the chemical laboratory. 
Dependence on substitute material has placed many states under 
‘obligation to the chemist. In 1839, Goodyear discovered a means 
of vulcanizing rubber for making shoes and rubber tires. In 1936; 
the value of rubber products in the United States was over 
$1,000,000,000. In 1929, 808,000 long tons of raw rubber were con- 
sumed in the world, and increase has been steady. Rubber and 
oil have become two of the most important raw materials in the 
industrial world. 

The New Industrial Revolution. By the beginning of the 20th - 
century, a new industrial revolution was in progress. Some of the 
principal features included (1) improvement of machinery through | 
inventions and scientific experimentation; (2) the development of 
new forms of power, such as electricity and internal-combustion 
engines; (3) the great increase in industrial production; (4) tlie 
introduction of new methods of merchandising; and (s) the 
prevalence ‘of serious political and social problems, as à result of 
these changes. Electricity, gasoline, steel, and alloys have brought 
an end to the predominance of steam and iron. Electricity and the 
internal-combustion engine have gone a long way toward replacing 
steam power. The automobile and the airplane are effectively 
competing with other existing means of transportation. Oil- 
burning engines propel luxurious liners across the ocean. All these 
things have accelerated greatly life in general, but accompanying 
all the improvements there are problems that are difficult to solve 


2. APPLIED ECONOMICS 


Revolutionary ‘changes in the conduct of business and in 
government's attitude toward business were a necessary part ofthe | 
new industrial setup, New financial policies had to be evolved. 
Business management became a complicated procedure. Adjust - 
ments had to be made not only by capitalists but also by the 
workingman. Interdependence of groups, professions, and even 
nations became an ever-growing tendency. The impact of these 
changes began late in the 19th century, and the climax has not | 
been reached. f 

Industrial Organization. The rise of capitalism was 4 natural 
consequence of industrial development. Men who were willing t° 
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risk their fortunes in a vast economic enterprise and who by 
skillful management and hard work built up large industries 
‘became influential in all leading countries. They searched the 
world for raw materials and markets, advertised their commodities 
to increase demand for them, and sought new articles to catch 
the public's eye. In Europe, Wedgwood, Wilkinson, Krupp, and 
Vickers, and in America, Carnegie and Ford were great figures in 
industrial organization. Many enterprises were the work not of 
single individuals, but of groups of individuals, who formed joint 
stock companies and corporations. i 

Where large sums of fixed capital were needed for large perma- 
nent investments for canals, railroads, insurance companies, and 
the like, such organizations were formed. Government regulation 
was necessary. England permitted incorporation as early as 1844, 
if an association presented the signatures of seven acceptable 
persons, a statement of purpose, the names of the proposed direc- 
tors, and a guarantee of a definite sum of money. The government 
made yearly checks on the operation of corporations. A stockholder 
was exempt from: liability for debts incurred by the company 
beyond the amount of his individual investment. Joint-stock 
companies rapidly increased in number. In 1885, there were fewer 
than 9,000 in England, but in 1930, there were more than 105,000. 
They have been a great boon to industry, but they have also pre- 
sented many serious problems. 

Finances. Facilities for handling money and the use of money 
were adjuncts to industrial and commercial developments. The 
investment habit existed to a limited degree in England and in 
Holland at the beginning of the 19th century. The idea of invest- 
ment received a sad blow in the notorious failure of the Mississippi 
Company in France and the bursting of the South Sea Bubble in 
England. Cautiously and slowly, people began to trust banks and 
investment companies; but as late as 1848, the use of checks was 
unknown in France. The Rothschilds, a family of Jewish financiers, 
started banking in southern Germany late in the 18th century. 
Nathan Rothschild established a branch bank in England in 1800. 

Speculation in canal and railroad building was responsible for 
the accumulation of many large fortunes in the United States. Jay 
Gould and William H. Vanderbilt acquired colossal fortunes in that 
way. Andrew Carnegie became a multimillionaire through the 
organization of steelworks, and John D. Rockefeller made a for- 
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tune similarly in oil. Investments appealed to many peop’e in all 
walks of life. Small investors, as well as large, hoped to become rich 
through the purchase and sale of stocks and bonds of corporations. 
The sale of stocks led to the formation of a stock market. Cotton 
clearinghouses (one was established in Liverpool in 1816) and the 
wheat pits of Chicago and Minneapolis provided for speculation in 
cotton and wheat. The total capitalization of the stocks and bonds 
of public service corporations in the United States amounted to 
$20,000,000,000 in 1915. 

Competition. Competition was regarded as a law of progress 
and the life of trade. Industrial growth following the Indus- — 
trial Revolution opened what seemed to be limitless opportunities q 
for people with ambition and a little capital. Wherever there was 
a high reward for capital and labor, newcomers would invade the 
field. New ideas were introduced, to try to capture a market; manu- 
facturers sought to reduce the cost of production, in order to under- - 
sell rivals; and advertising filled newspapers and magazines for the 
purpose of luring new buyers. The buying public profited from 
competition among producers. Purchasers were permitted to buy 
at a lower market and were furnished a better product than might 
otherwise have been available. Cutthroat competition, however, - 
was not a healthy thing from the point of view, of the industrialist. 
Competition often jeopardizes profit, and profit is the motive in 
any private business enterprise. Consequently, a realization 

_ dawned that the life of trade and the possibilities of profit were = 
more likely through cooperation than through competition. E 

Combinations. A good example of cooperation can be found - 
in the formation of trade unions, where workmen tried to establish — 
the principle that wages should not be pushed below a recognized ~ 
standard through competition for jobs. In this respect, capital 
learned a lesson frora labor. Industrialists attempted to assure - 
profit by limiting or, if possible, by eliminating competition with 
ath other. There were two types of combinations attempted} 
horizontal and vertical. A horizontal combination provided for 
rival sellers of tlie same commodity to join hands and work 
together on the same basis. A vertical combination united the 
interests which controlled the source of raw materials, the factories 
that manufacture the goods, and, if possible, the industries that 
use the finished product. 
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Vertical combinations have been used extensively in the iron 
industry. It has been found advantageous to unite under one 
firm all the processes, from mining to the production and the 
sale of the finished article. In this way, material is obtained at cost, 
the middleman profits are eliminated, and a greater assurance of 
a market is realized. The Krupp works in Germany and the 
Sheffield firm in England are two of many vertical combinations 
that were in operation before the close of the 19th century. 

Cartels, or combinations of firms to maintain prices, were 
frequently international in character. Shipping “rings” fixed 
freight rates and passenger fares on most of the world’s ocean lines. 
The armament industry was controlled by a few large producers—. 
the Krupp works in Germany, Schneider corporation in France, 
and Vickers ia England. They agreed to share in the markets of 
the world. In addition to cartels, there were other forms of com- 
binations that united various firms. This was primarily a postwar 
activity, but it started before 1914. J. and P. Coats, an English 
sewing-cotton firm, united the four chief rivals and formed a 
monopoly that virtually controlled tbe thread industry of the 
whole world. The Lever Brothers gained control of a vast world-, 
wide soap industry. Nobel, in 1866, formed a combination that 
controlled the dynamite companies in Germany and in Great 
Britian. Kreuger, a Swedish engineer, built a match monopoly 
that produced 80 per cerit of the world’s supply of matches. 

International Trade. ‘There was a time in the history of man- 
kind when a community or even à state was economically self- 
sufficient; today this condition does not exist except in the most 
p rimitive communities. In 1914, England imported all the oil, 
about 50 per cent of the meat, and 80 per cent of the wheat that 
she used. A vast network of trade has developed, connecting every 
portion of the globe with every other. Foreign trade composes à 
large percentage of every great nation's economic activity. It is so 
interrelated that an economic depression in one region spreads 
throughout the world. Between Waterloo and the outbreak of 
World War I, international trade increased tWentyfold, to the 
amount of $40,000,000,000. England was the leading country, con- 
trolling about one-sixth of the world’s trade in 1913. Germany 
was second of the European Powers, controlling approximately 
one-eighth of the total trade. Commodities of every kind and 
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description were included, but the bulk of trade between states 

can be divided into three large classes: first, the exchange of 


goods, cotton, rice, cocoa, coffee, tea, rubber, spices, cane sugar, ` 


and fruits between the tropics and temperate zones; second, trade 
in grain, wool, oil, minerals, lumber, meats, and manufactured 
goods between agricultural and industrial sections; third, trade 
between industrial areas exchanging goods that one section might 
be able to produce and ariother could not.! 

Protection and Free Trade. International trade brings up the 
bitterly contested topic of the policy that the government is to take 
toward imports and exports. States did not trade with cach other 
as political units but as a matter of personal or corporate buying 
or selling. Americans sold to Germans as individuals, not as à 
matter of exchange between governments. The government may 
choose to adopt a policy of free trade, that is, to allow imports to 
come in without duty; or it may see fit to inaugurate a protec- 
tionist policy by placing a duty on imports. The validity of these 
points of view depends to a great extent on the individual country 
or, in practice, on the influence that economic interests may have 
on the government. : 

The free trader argues that natural conditions should determine 
whether or not imports are to be admitted.,If producers in one 
country can undersell those in another because of the availability 
of natural resources or any other factor, people should be given the 
advantage of the cheaper price. The protectionist has a variety of 
arguments to support his contention. One is patriotism. Every state 
should encourage industrial activity for national defense and for 
the sake of increasing the wealth and prestige of the country 8$ 
a whole. In time of war, a state should be able to depend on Its 


own means of production, and that could not be done if imports 


were admitted freely in time of peace. That new industries shoul 
be protected until they are strong enough to compete with foreign 
mari.cts is a much-used argument of protectionists. Furthermore 
it is argued that revenue obtained from tariffs is a handy asset ^ 
one that is easy to collect and that imposes no apparent hardship 
on the citizen body. f 
Commercial Policies. Protection gained favor in both Europe 
and America after the Napoleonic Wars. During the postwar 
! Heaton, Economic History of Europe, 660. 3 
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depression, producers, hurt by lower prices and contracting 
markets, agitated for protection. The English extended the Corn 


Laws, placing à ban on wheat imports that sold under 10 shillings 


a bushel. Wool and hundreds of other items were put on the list. 
France had virtually à prohibitive tariff by 1826, and Russia and 
Prussia fell into line with similar regulations. England was the 
first to relinquish her protectionist policy. English industrialists 
felt that they could compete in the world markets and that they 
needed cheap tood supplies and raw materials. The Navigation 
Laws were repealed in 1854; this opened British ports to foreign 
vessels without restriction. By 1882, duties on all but 12 imported 
articles were repealed. Reciprocity agreements were made with 
France, in 1860, in which each country promised the “most-favored 
nation” treatment. Similar treaties were made by other countries. 
'The Zollverein (1818), or the customs union among the various 
German states, abolished most of the numerous trade restrictions. 
Holland, the Scandinavian countries, Belgium, and Russia took 
steps to lower their tariffs. In the last quarter of the rgth century, 
there was a noticeable tendency to return to protection, which 
continued until World War I. 

Beginnings of Economic Transformation in the United States. 
Economic transformation in the United States paralleled rather 
closely .the European developments. The Napoleonic Wars and 
the War of 1812 stimulated industrialization in America. Before 
the outbreak of the Civil War, textile, boot and shoe, and iron and 
steel industries were established as profitable and growing enter- 
prises. The United States enjoyed many circumstances favorable 
to developing a great industrial state. Natural resources, including 
lumber, coal, and iron, were available in large quantities. There 
was a large market for all kinds of manufactured goods at home, 
with the ever-increasing population and the expanding frontier. 
Europeans were anxious to invest the needed capital, as well as to 
supply skilled and unskilled workmen. The government aided the 
after 1816, by adopting a protective tariff. The 
Civil War brought a rapid increase in tariff duties, The immediate 
cause for the increase was to take care of the fiscal needs of the 
government. However, after the war, there was a marked tendency 
to levy higher duties, culminating in the Payne-Aldrich Tariff of 
1909. After the election éf Woodrow Wilson in 1912, a more moder- 


young industries, 
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ate protection act was passed. The trend was interrupted by 
World War I, but soon was renewed. : 

American Industry. The textile industry was the first to ^ 
assume definite proportions in the United States. The first machine- 
made cotton warp was produced about 179¢ in Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island. Mechanical methods were used for spinning and weaving 
cloth in Massachusetts in 1813. By the middle of the 19th century, c 
cloth manufacturing became a thriving industry in New England: 
The value of the output of American cotton amounted to $115,298 
681,774 in 1860, at which time there were over 5,000,000 spindles 
in operation. The woolen industry developed more slowly than the 
cotton, but by the outbreak of the Civil War there were more 
than 2,000 mills operating on a paying basis. The iron indus- - 
try made remarkable progress after ore deposits were discovered 
near soft-coal beds in western Pennsylvania in 1855. Agricultural 
machinery, household necessities, firearms, rails for railways, and 
steam engines were produced on as extensive a scale as anywhere 
else in the world. 

Canals and railroads facilitated industrial progress in the | 
United States. The Erie Canal was completed in 1825, and the 
first transcontinental railroad was ready for use in 1869. In 1900 
there were 198,964 miles of railroads in the TJnited States. Agri- 
culture developed in a less striking fashion. The Civil War was 4 
stimulus to improvement in agricultural methods because of the — 
increased demand for foodstuff. A foreign demand for agricultural 
products also was evident. England purchased much of her food 
material from the United States until, in a later period, Canada, 
Australia, the Argentine, and Russia became important sources 

_ of supply. On the eve of World War I, American agriculture wat 
experiencing great handicaps. The increased use of machinery and 
the steady rise in the value of land increased the farmers’ invest- | 
ments. Many, who clung to primitive methods, were subjected to 
stringent economy in order to live. Most farmers were small-scale 
producers and had to buy accordingly. As a result many of their 
commodities had to be bought at high prices. ; 

Further Development. The Civil War was a turning point in 
American industrial development. Machine production and the 
factory system took a firm grip on industrial life in the United 
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States. By 1890, manufacturing was the principal source of income 
for the people. Industrial centers spread from New England to 
other parts of the country. The South and the Middle West robbed 
New England of its former predominance. The South began to 
make cotton cloth anf St. Louis became a great shoe-manufactur- 
ing center. The discovery of iron-ore deposits in northern Michigan 
and Minnesota moved the iron-producing center westward, and 
the United States became one of the leading iron producers in the 
world. Steel-ingot and casting production amounted to 26,095,000 
long tons in 1910. Petroleum, electricity, and automobiles were 
leading products in American industry. 

China and Japan. The rise of Japan as a great industrial 
power is one of the most significant events in modern history. 
At the time of the Civil War in the United States, Japan was still 
n her medieval seclusion; yet within a little over a 
there were more than 4,500 industrial and 
commercial companies operating on the basis of westernized 
economy. Foreign trade, which amounted to almost nothing in the 
middle of the 19th century, reached the value of $680,000,000 in 
1913. The cotton industry, in Japan, employed 127,000 in 1914, 
and silk, toys, matches, and cement were exported in large quan- 
tities, threatening *markets formerly monopolized by Western 
Powers. This rare accomplishment by Japan was made in spite 
of the fact that-she lacked most of the raw materials needed by a 
great manufacturing nation. In such resources as the industrial 
triumvirate—coal, iron, and oil—she is practically a poverty- 
stricken land. 

Such conditions necessitate the utmost efficiency for successful 
competition in the world’s markets. An important factor in this 
efficiency was monopoly.’ Seventy per cent of the Japanese industry 
lay in the hands of 15 interests. One of Japan’s greatest assets in 
the field of industry was human resources, cheap labor. She was 
able to compete with other industrial powers by driving down labor 
costs in proportion to the rise in cost of materials. In 1934, Japan’s 
labor cost per unit of production was 45.2 as compared with 77-7 
in the United States. China has been less fortunate than Japan. 
She failed to develop her industries on a Western basis, and her 
vast stores of raw materials and markets have invited intervention 
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and domination by other states. Japan, realizing this situation, 
tried to remedy her own lack of raw materials by gaining control 
over China and the islands of the Pacific. E 


3 SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENTS IN THE 
19TH CENTURY; ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL THEORIES 


Two Points of View. The economic and social order that was 
an outgrowth of the industrial changes of the 18th century has had 
many unfortunate results. While the factory system lifted one class 
to prosperity and comfort, it resulted in misery and privation 
for.another. The wage earner was subjected to the not altogether 
tender mercies of his employer, while his family lived in a miserable 
home in the crowded section of a large industrial city. Freedom of 
family life was gone. Fresh air, sunshine, and home-grown food 
were luxuries that the city worker could not obtain. Disease, 
crime, and misery haunted the streets of every large industrial city. 
There were many people affected in this way. Could the new indus- 
trial age be justified in the face of these realities? Philosophers 
were divided on the question. One group idealized capitalistic 
individualism and another condemned it. The battle has continued 
to rage, gaining momentum as the gulf between capitalism and 
labor has widened. : » 

Economic Liberalism in Europe and America, The economic 
liberalists, supporting the economic doctrine of laissez faire and 
the political theory of individualism, came to the defense of 
capitalism. Their work began, before the Industrial Revolution, in 
an attack against the restrictive economic policies of governments. 
After the industrial changes, they sought the exclusion of govern- 
ment*interference. They found authority for their action in the 
writings of Adam Smith and in the arguments of the French 
physiocrats. Neither Adam Smith nor the physiocrats, howevers 
foresaw the use that the defenders of capitalism were to make of 
their work. 

Opposition to social legislation was read into Smith’s theories 
by capitalistic economists. Malthus (1766-1834), Ricardo (1772- 
1823), and James Mill (1773-1836), in England, eulogized the 
virtues of free competition in business, with the government 
maintaining a hands-off policy. Malthus contended that govern- 
ment intervention was not only harmful but also useless, since à 
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large part of the people were doomed to misery in any system. 


. Ricardo, in his “subsistence theory of wages,” argued that wages 


should be the controlling factor. This allows the laboring class to 
exist and perpetuate itself with no change in numbers. If, he 
argued, you pay labofers more money, they increase in numbers 
and the problem is the same. 

'The outstanding advocates of economic liberalism in France 
were Say (1767-1832) and Bastiat (1801-1850). Say attempted to 
distinguish between an economist and a statesman. The economist 
should confine himself to formulating theories, but leave to the 
statesman the practical art of applying them. He eulogized capi- 
talistic economy and believed that if the capitalists were let alone 
to pursue their own course the correct social order would follow of 
its own accord. Bastiat enthusiastically sponsored free trade. Both 
he and Say refused to recognize the existence of poverty and 
misery among the proletariat and saw only the blessings that 
were bestowed on the capitalists. Thunen (1783-1850) and Rau 
(1792-1870) were German economic liberals and Carey (1793- 
1870) sponsored the cause in America. 

Conformity with Other Philosophies. The economic liberalists 
were accepted enthusiastically- by capitalists, who helped to 
popularize and spread the ideas. The philosophy was in conformity 
with the prevailing romanticism, that denied the feasibility of 
artificial aid to progress, and with political individualism, advo- 
cated by Humboldt and John Stuart Mill. In intellectual circles 
it was generally accepted. 

Contributions. ‘The economic liberalists did a great deal of 
good, even though they retarded much-needed progressive legis- 
lation. ‘They forced into disrepute the outworn mercantilistic 
theory. Most of the state governments had been committed to 
this, and it had to be removed before a new industrial program 
could be inaugurated. Through the influence of the economic 
liberalists, free trade was encouraged, political reform bills were 
sponsored, slavery was condemned, and criminal codes were made 
less severe. Poor relief was urged as a preventive treatment for 


social evils, and à more liberal policy on the part of a mother: 


country toward its colonies was urged. The proletariat, as a class, 
did not benefit materially from any of these measures. Self- 
improvement among the laborers was frowned upon. Many 
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beneficent people strove to free the Negro, but at the same time 
they overlooked the fact that many of their white countrymen 
were entangled in industrial slavery. 

Evolutionary Theory and Economic Liberalism. Economie 
liberalism fitted in well with the evolutiomary hypothesis, which 
gained headway in the Age of Reason. Herbert Spencer (1820- 
1903) believed that progress is the fundamental law of nature, 
not merely a human phenomenon. Individualism, by the dictates 
of nature, is the end of creation. “Thé ultimate development o 
the ideal of man is certain. . . . Always towards perfection in th 
mighty movement—towards a complete development and a moi 
unmixed good." The natural unimpaired course of nature would 
remove evils without the interference of the state. “The duty of 
the state is to protect, to enforce the law of equal freedom; to 
maintain men’s rights, or, as we commonly express it, to administer 
justice. . . . Whenever the state begins to exceed its power of pro- 
tector, it begins to lose protective power." Spencer invoked the 
agnostic realism of the Deists and the physiocrats, who believed! 
the physical universe to be presided over by a law-giving ‘and 
law-abiding Providence, in support of individualism. Social evolu- 
tion would be controlled by the same conditions that control 
biological evolution. 

Opposition. Economic liberalism had its critics. The argument 
that all would be well in the end, irrespective of apparent hardships, 
failed to impress the unfortunate Victims of circumstances. The 
ever-increasing wealth and prestige of a few was counteracted by 
the misery apparent in a large percentage of the population. Poor 
wages, miserable conditions in the factories, crowded tenement 
districts, unemployment, and disease did not escape the attention 
of the humanitarian. A school of economists attacked economic 
liberalism as being unsound. There were champions ‘of a social 
theory of wealth, instead of a one-class benefit. Lord Lauderdale 
(1759-1839) in his Inguiry into the Nature and Origin of Public 
Wealth, distinguished public from private interest and public 
wealth from private riches, The latter, he maintained, were gained 
usually at the expense of the former. John Rae (1786-1875) à 
Canadian, was one of the early champions of state interference 
and regulation, as opposed to the laissez-faire policy. A Swiss schol- 
ar, Sismondi (1773—1842), was an early supporter of applied 
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sociology. He advocated a program of reform that had an intima- 
tion of trade-unionism, factory legislation, and social insurance. 
Reformers., The move for remedial legislation to better the 
conditions ‘of workmen gradually gained momentum. The plight 
of the children working in the factories ultimately was brought to 
the attention of the outside world. Articles appeared in newspapers, 
members of parliament called attention to what was going on, 
and books appeared on the plight of children in factories. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning issued an appeal in her “Cry of the Children": 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 

Ere the sorrow comes with years? 

They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows; 

The young birds are chirping in the nest; 

The young fawns are playing with the shadows; 

The young flowers are blowing toward the west; 

But the young, young children, O my brothers! 

They are weeping bitterly. 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, z 
In the countryeof the free. : 


They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to see, 

For they mind you of their angels in high places, 
With eyes turned on Deity. 

“How long,” they say, “how long, O cruel nation, 
Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s heart, 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart [i 


Public-spirited men like Sir Robert Peel (1788-1850), himself 
an employer of a thousand such children, caused a bill to be intro- 
duced in Parliament in 1802, called the “Health and Morals Act 
to Regulate the Labor of Bound Children in Cotton Factories.” 
It prohibited nightwork and limited the working day to 12 hours. 
This was the first of the Factory acts, which, although restricted 
in application, did provide for further government regulation. 
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Robert Owen (1771-1858) was a very active supporter of reform 
legislation in England. He, a successful manufacturer, declared that. 
he was more interested in **living" machinery—men, women, and 
children—than in “dead” machinery, such as mechanical devices, 
At New Lanark he was the moving spirit of an ideal community | 
of workingmen and their families. His pamphlets were read by 
men throughout the world, including Napoleon, John Quincy 
Adams, and the Czar of Russia. 

Early Factory Legislation in England. Factory legislation was 
one of the most discussed issues in the English Parliament in the 
I9th century. The second Factory Act, an extension of the first, 
became law in 1819 after a bitter struggle. Children who were not 
pauper apprentices came under its regulation, factory conditions 
were to be improved, and a half hour had to be allowed for break- 
fast and an hour for dinner. In 1833, similar regulations were 
applied to all textile mills. Each child had to have a physician's 
certificate of physical fitness, and factory inspectors were appointed 
to see that the laws were properly carried out. The Children's 
Half-time Act, passed in 1844, restricted working hours for 
children to one-half day or the whole of alternate days, and in- 
cluded all women in the same regulations. The Ten-hour Act of 

t Put limited the working hours for the same group to 1o hours 
a day. 

All the above-mentioned acts applied only to textile workers; 
yet conditions were just as miserable in mines, where women and 
children were subjected to intolerable punishment. A bill passed- 
in 1842 prohibited boys under ten years of age and women from 
working in mines. Other laws were passed that revised and ex- 
tended the laws already in operation. One of the most important of 
these was the Factory Acts Extension Act of 1867. This defined a 
factory and brought all such organizations under the control of 
the factory laws. The Factory and Workshop Consolidation Act 
of 1878 was a veritable factory code for the regulation of industrial 
establishments. The bill filled more than 50 printed pages of à 
‘statute book. 

Later Labor Acts. The English government took action in 
social and economic affairs, in addition to passing bills to regulate 
conditions in factories. The establishment of a postal system 
proved how effectively certain types of work for the benefit of all 
could be done by the central government. The post-office savings 
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bank was established in 1861. It provided that any sum from one 
shilling upward to £200 would be accepted as a deposit and pro- 
vided for interest at 314 per cent. Parcel post (1883), the telegraph 
_ (1870), and the telephone (1878) were taken over by the govern- 
ment. The Workingthen’s Compensation Act (1897) required that 
employers insure their workingmen against accidents. 

Between 1906 and 1914, many social reforms were passed in. 
England. Industrial insurance, bills for the special welfare of. 
children and for general comfort of employees became law. The 
Old Age Pension Law (1908) provided that every man or wom- 
an seventy years of age, whose income did not exceed $150 
per year, should receive a pension from the national government. 
After 1909, government labor exchanges were instituted, to pro- 
mote employment. In 1917, there were 1,555,223 positions filled 
through this agency. National insurance against sickness and un- 
employment was made a reality in IgII. Sickness insurance was 
compulsory for all workingmen receiving less than $800 per year, 
and unemployment insurance was demanded in special trades. 
Minimum-wage boards composed of employers and employees, 
together with a representative of the government, were agreed 
upon. This was a revolutionary experiment in economic and social 
legislation. It established the principle that wages might be fixed 
and then enforced by the government. The old theory of laissez 
faire was shoved into the background. However, “rugged individ- 
ualism” still had its champions, in spite of the fact that the idea 
was losing ground. 

Legislation in France. England was not the only country where 
labor legislation was undertaken. Most of the countries copied the 
precedent set by England, but as a general rule the hostility to- 
ward state regulation was not so bitter elsewhere as it had been in 
England. France was the first Continental country to adopt system- 
atic legislation for the protection of labor. Napoleon took some 
interest in labor legislation, mainly to control laborers rather than 
to protect their rights. The Child Labor Law of 1841 was the first 
important law of the kind in France. The minimum age of employed 
children was set at eight, the maximum number of hours for a 
working day was prescribed, and- provision was made for the educa- 
tion of children under twelve years of age. 

- An interesting, although unsuccessful, experiment in labor 
legislation was made during the brief existence of the Republic of 


` 


A 


1848. Louis Blanc (1811-1882), insistent upon a regeneration of 
society for the benefit of the wage-earning class, put through a 
series of drastic measures, which included public control of prop: 
erty, the provision of work and wages for everyone who need 
them, and the establishment of a labor commisssion to be composed: 
of workingmen, employers, and political economists. Endless 
trouble developed. Workmen clamored for shorter hours, the na 
tional workshops proved a failure, and the government neglected to 
provide the necessary funds to carry out the work. The most 
inclusive bill was passed in 1874; it extended the protecti 
measures theretofore applicable to child labor, it provided protece 
tion for women workers, and it created a special inspection officer 
for the enforcement of the laws. 1 

In 1906, the Ministry of Labor was made an administrative 
department of the national government. A labor code was begun 
in 1910. It was arranged in seven books. The first contained labor 
contracts, and the second provided for labor-inspection and the 
regulation of labor. World War I prevented the immediate coms 
pletion.of the code. 

Legislation im Germany. 'lhe need for labor regulation im 
Prussia was brought graphically to the attention of the governme t 
by means of a report submitted by recruiting officers. It showed 
that on account of the inferior physical condition of the you 
workers it was impossible to raise the préscribed contingents for 
the army. As a result, a law was passed in 1839 that limited the 
working day of children. With the completion of the North 
German Confederation, in 1867, the need for uniform labor laws 
became apparent. Following the Franco-Prussian War, in 187 D 
and the industrial expansion that accompanied it, there was 
demand for further legislation. An extensive industrial code was 
promulgated in 1891. Child labor was stringently regulated, 
factories were to be carefully inspected, while Sunday rest and the 
protection of women were strictly enforced. Germany had an 
excellent law but,. unfortunately, it was not uniformly enforced) 
throughout the empire. : 

Labor Legislation in the United States. Labor legislation in thi el 
United States before the Civil War related chiefly to the securing. 
of a ten-hour day and to the prohibition;of child labor, although 
this practice. was not widespread and in many respects lagged 
behind similar trends in several European countries. During the 
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last half of the 19th century, laws to protect the safety of workers 
jn factories and mercantile establishments were enacted and 
inspection wae provided. By 1900, most of the states with mines 
had laws requiring the installation of safety devices-and regu- 
lating hours of labot. Women were prohibited from employment 
in mines, barrooms, and smelting and refining works. Child- 
labor regulations forbade employment during school hours and 
kept the children out of dangerous or immoral occupations. In 
1892, a federal law designated eight hours as the working day for 
government employees. Court action often set aside regulations of 
hours for work. The Supreme Court upheld a law to limit the 
length of employment in underground work to eight hours (1898). 
This encouraged further legislation of a similar nature. 

Legislation in the 20th century followed the trend begun in the 
preceding period. In 1912, the eight-hour day was designated by 
the government for mechanics and laborers, with some exceptions; 
and in 1916, the same ruling was applied to railroad employees. 
The growth in child-labor regulations was impressive. From 1904 
to 1922, the number of states that had an eight-hour day for 
children under sixteen increased from one to thirty-two. The 
national child-labor law of 1916 prohibited the shipment, in foreign 
and interstate comrflerce, of goods produced where children under 
fourteen years of age were employed. The Supreme Court, however, 
ruled this law unconstitutional. Some states did go ahead with.: 
child-labor restrictions, but not much was accomplished before 
World War I. Social-insurance and social-security legislation were 
not general until after that war. 

Legislation in Other Countries. By 1914, most of the European 
countries west of Russia had labor regulation and labor inspection. 
Even a country as backward as Austria had laws modeled on those 
of England and Germany. Switzerland's labor laws date from 1815, 
and they were kept up to date. Belgium had a good labor law by 
1905. Holland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark had laws as liberal 
as any in Eutope. Spain and Italy were backward, but some 
progress liad been made. 


4 TRADE-UNIONS AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


The Problem. The attempts on the part of the state to regulate 
labor in order to protect the workmen from unscrupulous em- 
ployers had been referred to. Improvements were made, but in 
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most cases factory legislation did not go far enough to satisfy the 
labor group. Laborers ultimately found, after painful experience, 
that by forming combinations and working together they could 
make their demands much more impressive. There were many 
problems facing such attempts. The best type of organization, 
the way to appeal to fellow workers, dissension in their own ranks, 
difficulty of agreement on aims, and the best manner of confronting 
employers were questions that brought forth many plans and a 
variety of opinions. Leaders were agreed on two things — replace- 
ment of individual bargaining between workmen and employer 
with collective bargaining, for the purpose of obtaining a standard? 
wage and standard working hours, and a united front on the part 
of labor to prevent one person from underselling labor in generali 
The aim was to use peaceful negotiations but, if that method failed, 
a strike might be used as a last resort. The labor movement iñi 
modern times has followed three lines of development: unionism, 
cooperation, and politics. 4 

Beginnings. Probably the first semblance of a modern trade- 
union can be found in the journeyman’s associations in the guilds 
in the 17th century. The journeyman did not carry his demands 
far, because of the relative certainty that he would become a 
master craftsman and thus be relieved of the abuses about which 
he complained. There was no permanency in the status of the 
worker, and he lived in hopes of rising above the position of meré 
workman. This is an ambition that many common laborers still 
have. The Industrial Revolution altered the position of the 
common worker. The establishment of the factory system drew 
the employee and the employer further and further apart. The 
factory, at the same time, gathered together in one group ? 
large number of laborers, all of whom had common interests- 
"These were generally opposed to the interests of the employely: 
and the natural tendency was for the workers to combine in oF er 
to promote their own interests. 

Obstacles. Progress in labor organization was very slow: 
Laborers were ignorant and without experience; laws in most 
countries made combinations illegal; and public opinion, largely 
because of capitalistic propaganda, was hostile. In England, the 
Combination acts, passed at various times between 1700 and 1800 
prevented artisans or tradesmen, cither employers or employees, 
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ta combining for the purpose of changing rates of wages. The 
enforcement of the law seemed to be entirely in favor of the 
'employer. In fact, there was, on the part of the upper class, a 
prevailing fear of democratic movements on the part of the masses. 
The clergy, philanthgopists, and economists were suspicious of the 
motives and policies of labor organizations. The movement toward 
trade-unionism faced what appeared to be insurmountable ob- 
stacles in the incompetency of labor feaders, in the influence of 
the employers in official circles, in the existence of prohibitory 
laws, and in the hostility of public opinion. However, one by one, 
these obstructions have been either removed or greatly reduced. 

Legalization in England. The laws restricting labor combina- 
tions were not in conformity with the spirit of liberalism, which 
had gained so much headway in England in the 19th century. 
The general abolition of various restrictions in conformity with the 
philosophic tendency brought about the repeal of the Combination 
Acts (1825). Parliament, however, still insisted that violence and 
intimidation on the part of both employer and employee was 
illegal. Collective bargaining was acknowledged as legal. More 
restrictions were removed in 1871 and in 1875, and this gave the 
trade-union in England legal rights much the same as any other 
organization. The gesult was the gradual disappearance of public 
suspicion and animosity against trade-unions. 

Expansion. Trade-unions grew rapidly after their legalization. 
Funds were created through dues, in order to help the cause along 
and to aid members who were forced out of work because of illness. 
Unions to include workmen in different occupations were formed 
and annual trade-union congresses were started in 1864. Regular 
yearly meetings have been held since 1869. English laborers send 
delegates to London while Parliament is in session, to try to obtain 
favorable legislation and the appointment of officials in the interest 
of trade-unions. On the whole, they have been very successful. 
The principles of labor combinations used in England were later 
applied in Germany, France, Italy, and the United States. 

Organization in Germany. German labor organizations go 
back at least to the Franco-Prussian War. Labor leaders faced a 
hostile government. Antisocialist laws were on the statute books 
in Germany until 1890, but by 1914 labor was well organized. 
German employers resisted labor groups by organizing to oppose 
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—colliery proprietors and ironmasters of Westphalia, is an example, 


{ 


-the Osborne Judgment (1909), accentuated political activity on the 


them. The Central Union of German Industralists, made up of the 


They attempted to boycott the unions by refusing to give employ- — 
ment to trade-unionists and socialists. The struggle was still going 
on when World War I broke out, in 1914. ` 

Organization in France. Labor organization in France was 1 
slower and more irregular than in England or Germany. Labor | 
combinations were forbidden by Napoleon; the problem was 1 
discussed at great length in the famous Penal Code of 1810. | 
There was no marked relaxation until after the Revolution of 1830. 2 
At that time, the programs of Saint-Simon and Fourier began to | 
attract attention. Napoleon III (1851) revived the labor legislation © 
of the great Napoleon, and it was not until 1864 that combinations — 
of workmen were legalized. The famous Waldeck-Rousseau law of - 
1884 gave labor the recognition in France that it had gained 7 
in Germany and England. The Confédération générale du travail 
(the general confederation of labor, 1895), one of the largest and | 
most influential labor organizations in the world, was organized — 
at Limoges. It excluded politics and declared that its sole object 
was the unification of workingmen *in the economic domain and - 
by bonds of close solidarity, in the struggle for their integral 
emancipation.” The society was active in the propagation of 
revolutionary syndicalism. It published a paper, La voix du peuple, 
which carried ideas to the workmen so effectively that in I 
there were 1,309 strikes involving 438,466 workmen. 

The Labor Party. Trade-unions found a means of expression — 
in politics in England. Members were urged to vote for certain. 
candidates, and in 1893 a separate party was organized. Not until 
1900 did they succeed in electing ^4 member to Parliament: 
In 1906, seven labor candidates were sent to represent laborites in 
the government. Two famous cases, the Taff Vale case (1901) and 


part of the laborites. The Taff Vale decision, handed down by the < 
House of Lords, the highest court of appeal in England, declared — 
that trade-unions might be sued and, if convicted, be forced to pay 
damages for loss incurred to a company’s property through strikes: 
Enough pressure was brought to bear to force Parliament to pass - 
in 1906, the Trade Disputes Act, which practically reversed the 
decision. The Osborne Judgment declared it illegal for trade-unions - 
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to E the expense of members in Parliament. As members of 
Parliament received no pay, it was virtually impossible for a 
representative, of the workers to serve, because of lack of funds. 
In'1911, the Labor party members requested a bill for the payment 
of salaries to all menebers of the House of Commons, and it was 
passed. The Labor party was strong enough during World War I 
to become a part of a coalition government. 

Trade-unionism in the United States. There were few attempts 
to organize labor in the United States. prior to the Civil War. 
With improved transportation facilities and with the great increase 
in the number of factory workers, organization was made easier. 
The real labor movement probably began in 1827, when the 
Mechanics Union of Trade Associations was organized. in Phila- 
delphia. By 1836, there were five trades and national unions: 
cordwainers, combmakers, carpenters, weavers, and printers. The 
printers’ union is the oldest existing union in the United States. A 
shoemakers’ union, with several thousand members, was organized 
in 1867. In the same year, à National Labor Congress was held in 
Baltimore. The representatives organized to demand an eight-hour 
day, à national labor bureau, immigration restrictions, tariff 
reductions on necessities, and the abolition of prison labor. The 
Knights of Labor vas formed in Philadelphia, in 1869, with the 
idea of uniting all workers into one central union. In 1885, there 
were 100,000 members. They asked for better working conditions, 
the referendum, a bureau of labor statistics, prohibition of child 
labor, graduated income and inheritance taxes, à postal savings- 
bank system, government ownership of railways and telegraphs, 
arbitration of labor, disputes, and an eight-hour day. 

The American Federation of Labor, in an attempt to unite all 
wage earners into a single organization, came into being in 1881. 
It was limited to wage earners. Political activity was opposed and 
the strike was declared legal. In 1920, there was à membership of 
4,100,000, but some groups were not induced to join. The Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, The Amalgamated Textile 
Workers, the Industrial Workers of the World, the Locomotive 
Engineers, the Railway Conductors, the Locomotive Firemen and 
Engineers, and the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen remained 
independent. The Industrial Workers of the World was a more 
radical organization, advocating sabotage and general violence to 
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secure their desires. They challenged the existing order NU 
warlike songs, such as this: 


“ We hate their rotten system more than any mortals do, 
Our aim is not to patch it up, but build it all anew, ` 
And-what we'll have for government when finally we're through 
Is one big Industrial Union." 


5. SOCIALISM 


Origin. Middle-class rule superseded the domination of the 
aristocracy of the old regime. The middle class demanded written” 
constitutions, in order that political institutions might serve their 
interests against arbitrary interference’ by absolute monarchs and 
against the aspirations of the lower class. When the new govern- 
ments were established, legislation restricting business enterprises 
was abolished and little, if anything, was done to improve condi- 
tions of the workers. Socialism was the proletariat’s answer to the 
restrictions imposed upon them by middle-class rule. The socialist 
idea of political organization has many variations, ranging from 
legislative reform without disturbing the political structure of the 
state to a general overthrow of existing governments and the 
establishment of a political order controlled by the workers. 

The root of Socialism can be traced to the French Revolution, 
when all sorts of ideas for the reconstruction of society were 
born. Babeuf, the “Father of Socialism," advocated compulsory 
nationalization of wealth, social equality, and abolition of property: 
He observed: 


When I see the poor without the clothing and shoes which they themselves 
are engaged in making, and contemplate the small minority who do not work and 
yet want for nothing, I am convinced that government is still the old conspiracy 
of the few against the many, onlv it takes a new form. 


Babeuf popularized his ideas through his own newspaper and 
through’ many popular songs that he sponsored. Charged with 
causing an uprising, he was arrested and executed in 1797. 
Utopian Socialism. A group of idealists, including Saint- 
Simon, Owen, and Fourier, sponsored what has been called Utopian - 
Socialism, named after Sir Thomas More's Utopia. They recom- 
mended the voluntary formation of social groups into large 
familylike organizations, in order that the unit could live together: 
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Owen’s experiments at New Lanark, in England, to which we 
_ have referred, and at New Harmony, in Indiana, are examples. 
Saint-Simon (1760-182 5), one of the many Frenchmen who fought 
in the American Revolution under Washington, spent a fortune on 
an unsuccessful socialeexperiment. He advocated common owner- 
ship of all land and capital, to be managed scientifically by the 
state. His slogan was “From each according to his capacity and 
to each according to his need." 

Fourier (1772-1837) believed that people should be divided 
into industrial communities consisting of about 1,800 persons each. 
The earnings should be divided, after each citizen was given a 
stated sum, giving labor five parts, capital four, and talent three 
parts of the remainder. Several attempts were made to carry out 

„his plans. Brook Farm Colony in Massachusetts was such an 
experiment made in America. Greeley, Hawthorne, and Dana were 
prominent Americans interested in the scheme. The Christian 
Socialists may be classed as Utopian Socialists. They believed that 
the ideal society could be reached through the application of the 
principles of Christianity. The Utopian Socialists had only a small 
following, even among the working class. Their ideas were too 
theoretical and idealistic to be carried out, but they did attract 
the attention of reformers to the need for change, and thus indi- 


Decline. The Socialist movement had made little headway in 
England and in the European countries by the middle of the 19th 
century. Most of the experiments before that time had failed 
miserably. The leaders were theorists who, dissatisfied with the 
existing conditions in society, found satisfaction in planning ideal 
Utopias, in which property was held in common and injustice was 
unknown. With the possible exception of Owen, the Socialist 
writers before Marx paid no attention to either of the questions 
as to how their experiment could be realized or how it could be 
made practicable. Most of them believed that mankind, when 
informed of the virtues of their scheme, would flock to its support. 
In this they were disappointed and, becausesof that, their plans 
were discredited. 

Karl Marx. Marx (1818-1883) was the founder of scientific 
Socialism. He formulated his theory and then proceeded to sketch 
the kind of society tMat he desired. He provided the working- 
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men's organization with a social philosophy and a prograrń for 
social reform. Marx had a varied career. After the collapse of the 
revolution in 1848, he was expelled from France and settled in | 
London. He spent his life in writing and organizing workers ~ 
throughout Europe. E 

Communist Manifesto and Das Kapital. The Communist” 
Manifesto, one of the most famous documents in the history of 
Socialism, was written by Marx and his co-worker, Frederick - 
Engels (1820-1895), during the Paris Revolution of 1848. This 
was an impassioned appeal to the workers of Europe to unite and 
throw off their chains. Das Kapital was a much more detailed and © 
scholarly work on the Socialist theory. Modern scientific Socialism 
is based on these two works. The two basic principles involved are 
the theory of value and the materialistic conception of history. 

Surplus Value. Marx’s Theory of Value contends that labor - 
is the source of value and that all wealth is produced by it. Laborers 
under the capitalistic system do not receive the total product. In 
fact, they receive just enough for themselves and their families 
to live on, “a living wage.” The “surplus” wealth, which the - 
capitalist receives, is the difference between what laborers produce 
and what they receive. The appropriation of surplus value con- - 
stitutes what Marx called the fundamental injystice of the modern - 
industrial system. This, he believed, was little short of a slave - 
society. The workman works under a free contract, that he 
voluntarily enters; but, as he is unprovided with the means of 
production, he has no alternative except tc sell his labor to the 
capitalist, who pockets the proceeds after a meager wage is paid: - 

Materialistic Conception of History. In his materialistic con- 
ception of history, Marx explained the rise of the small privileged ` 
class. First, he showed that the most determining factor in history 
is the interplay of economic forces. He believed in the inevitability - 
of a class war. In fact, he contended that class war has existed in 


' every period of history, but that it became especially pronounced 


in the 18th and 19th centuries, with the introduction of the factory - 
system, where money, machines, and industries are the chief s 
sources of wealth. The capitalists drove the nobles from power and 3 
established a government dominated by bourgeois capitalists. Marx. — 
predicted that this: capitalistic siage would pass and that the 
proletariat would rise to power and obtain the means of production: ~ 
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The victory of the proletariat would cause the complete alteration 
_ of the social structure and the abolition of all class distinction. 

Importance ef Marx’s Influence. The influence of Marx would 
be difficult to overestimate. The Russian Communist state was 
based upon his fund%mental concepts, and since its origin it 
has been a great influence on the proletariat. It predicts ulti- 
mate victory for the working class. Workers have a definite 
program and a definite assurance that, in spite of temporary set- 
backs, they will succeed. Almost every form of socialism leans 
heavily on the works of Marx for a program, 

Fabian Socialism. Marxian Socialism, as has been noted, was 
distinctly revolutionary. It preached the inevitability of class war. 
Not all social-minded people were willing to go that far. An influ- 
ential group, which sponsored what is called evolutionary socialism, 
was the Fabian Society in England. It was organized in 1884 with 
an aim for “the reorganization of society by the emancipation of 
land and industrial capital from individual and class ownership, 
and the vesting them in the community for the common benefit.” 
The members were mainly journalists, artists, literary men and 
women, social workers, and teachers. They took their name from 
the Roman general Quintus Fabius, whose tactics they copied in 
endeavoring to congfier by delay. They spread their propaganda 
through the publication of pamphlets; three-quarters of a million 
were circulated within less than 1o years. 

The Fabians, unlike Marx, do not attack capital as being 
stolen funds of labor, but admit that the capitalist has a useful part 
to play in society. The capitalists deserved a reward for the 
organization of industry but, ultimately they should be superseded 
by paid employers. The Fabians believed that there were many 
values created wholly by the community, which should be used not 
for private profit but for the benefit of the whole community. 


The instruments of production—railways, mines, roads, andcanals— . 


should be utilized for the general welfare, instead of being exploited 
for the enrichment of a few. 3 

Syndicalism. Another form of social control that attracts 
considerable attention is syndicalism. It is based on trade-union 
organization, which is considered to be the foundation of the new 
society and the means w ereby it can be brought into existence. 
It accepts the Marxian theory of an inevitable struggle between 


ie 
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capital and labor, and proposes the abolition of private ownership 
of the means of production. This provides for a producers’ control, 
giving the- workers charge of the economic and .political affairs. 
of the state. Syndicalism claims to be more the product of the 
workers than any other form of socialism and, consequently, is 
much more in conformity with their needs. Its efficiency is also 
emphasized. If workers own and control the industry in which 
they work, they will have a greater personal interest in the conduct 
of the plant and enjoy a greater amount of freedom than that: 
offered by the capitalistic system. i 

Guild Socialism. Guild Socialism, which is closely associated 
with syndicalism, aimed at “the abolition of the wage system and 
the establishment of self-government in industry by the worker: 
through a democratic system of national guilds, working in cone 
junction with other democratic functional organizations in the 
community." The administration was not intended to be 80 
democratic as the other forms of socialism. Power and responsi- 
bility in society were to be related and proportional to the im- 
portance of the work that the individuals perform. Guild Socialist 
believed that industry should be supervised by technical experts 
and not by unskilled workmen. Furthermore, the interests of the 
consumer were to be taken into consideration. This they proposed 
to guarantee through consumer’s councils, which, acting in cooper 
tion with producers’ guilds, would fix prices and control the dis- 
tribution of goods. ` 

Anarchism. The most radical form ot socialism is anarchism 
Originally, the anarchists were affiliated with the Communists 
but they were expelled in 1869 at the fourth congress of the First 
International. Under the leadership of Bakunin (1814-1876) ang 
Kropotkin (1842-1921), a separate organization was formed 
They preached the destruction of existing governments and, 
Kropotkin pointed out, they stood for 


a principle or theory of life and conduct under which society is conceived witho? 
government—harmgny in such a society being obtained not by submission © 
law, or by obedience to any authority, but by free agreements concluded betwe? 
Various groups, territorial and professional, freely constituted for the ‘sake d 
production and consumption, as also for the satisfaction of the infinite varie 
of needs and aspirations of a civilized being. 


Anarchists were not definite as to how this state of society could 
^! Communism will be discussed in connection with present-day Russia. (Sce Chap. IAT 
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be brought about and were not specific in the stipulation of how it 

.could be maintained after it had been brought about. However, 
they were quite definite in their criticism of existing forms of 
government. 

Problems. Socialistic ideas have gained headway in the last 
half century. A considerable number of people no longer accept 
political democracy as the last word in government. In fact, there 
are many who contend that it has failed. The rise in the power and 
influence of the proletariat has been accompanied with increased 
toleration of socialism. Democracy has been condemned as an 
agency of the bourgeois for the suppression of the proletariat. 
Socialist theories, in spite of their growing popularity, have many 
fundamental weaknesses. All forms of socialism are based on the 
assumption that men are willing to work for the common good 
of society and not for their own pecuniary profit. This assumption 
seems questionable. The incentive to do better financially than 
one's neighbor is one of the most dynamic forces to spur men to 
greater things. 

There are, of course, ways and incentives to make men work. 
“To consume without producing” is regarded by the Socialists 
as a sin and subject to punishment. How well it can be enforced 
remains to be seen. The question of administration of the Socialist 
state is a problem of great magnitude. Most Socialists believe in 
the necessity of a fundamental change in existing political systems. 
What adequate substitution can be made? Chaos has followed: 
practically every Socialist experiment. Centralization of authority 
destroys the Socialist aim. Something must be found as a substitute 
for the state. Some central,authority to regulate economic and 
social activitiés in a harmonious group seems indispensable. 
Revolutionary Socialists, by far the most dynamic group, insist 
upon the complete destruction of the capitalistic system. This 
would mean, not only a long period of chaos, but also the destruc- 
tion of many important contributions that we owe to capitalism. 
The risk of a revolution is great and the ruling class that emerges 
from it may not be what the idealist prefers. However, these 
dangers are not insurmountable obstacles. 


IV. ART 


X s» m 
The Age. Art, passing through phases of ncoclassicism, 
romanticism, and realism, became increasingly more inclusive in 
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subject matter. It manifested the many variations and tastes at 
work among men and women. In the I9th century, art expression. 
dropped somewhat, because of the predominating materialism, 
that gripped the people after the Industrial Revolution. Eco 
nomics proved much more valuable ana utilitarian than art. 
Haste in production, the desire for immediate profits, and the 
lack of time for enjoying things merely because they were beautifull 
pushed art into the background. Some of the artists pursued their 
work under the ever-present urge for making money. Great art 
is not produced in such an environment. Segregated from the 
engrossing affairs of life, works of art were considered a luxury= 
something to be treated with indifference or as a means of ostenta: 
tion. Mass production, machinery, and standardization have 
taken away much of the opportunity and incentive for self-expres- 
sion, and masterpieces in art are the product of self-expressi 
When all these things are taken into consideration, it is not sum 
prising that artistic expression in the modern world should 
quite different from that of the past. 


1. THE NEOCLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Neoclassicism. During the reign of Louis XVI, through the 
period of the French Revolution, and under Napoleon, artists made 
a valiant attempt to pattern their art expression on the classical 
ideal. The early leaders of the French Revolution, most of them 
educated in the classical fashion, liked to think of themselves 4 
modern representatives of the tastes and virtues of ancient " 
and Rome. Classic art, they believed, more nearly represented 
their own ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity than did the 
elegant rococo style of the Age of Louis XIV. Napoleon also com 
tributed an antique and classical touch. He admired the pyramie® 
of Egypt and bestowed upon his son and heir the title of " King 

"of Rome.” He was a “Caesar” and adopted the Roman Imper? 
Eagle for a symbol. To commemorate his victories, he : 
columns and arches modeled upon those of ancient Rome. ,— 

Painting. The French painter David (1748-1825), dictat? 
and foremost exemplar of the movement, presents the true Sp! 
of neoclassicism in his formal historical paintings and fine portrait 
His “Oath of the Horatii," “Brutus,” “Oath of the Tennis Coury” 
“Death of Socrates,” and “Assassination of Marat” reflect thk 
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spirit of the French Revolutior. set in a classical background. His 
“Coronation in Notre Dame” and “Distribution of the Eagles” 
gave Napoleon the imperial classical interpretation that especially 
pleased him. David was criticized later by the romanticists, but he 
was one of the founders of modern painting. He was a good observer, 
a careful draftsman, and a master of the art of grouping. One of his 
pupils, Ingres (1780-1867), most gifted of the neoclassicists, pro- 


Fic. 46.—David, “Death of Socrates.” Neoclassical school. (Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York.) 

duced extraordinarily fine portraits, and lived to be the last firm 
defense against the oncoming wave of romanticism. Classicism 
was of broader extent than simply a mode of revolutionary France. 
Mengs (1728-1779), a German of an earlier generation, was.a true 
devotee and noteworthy exponent of the classical. Lawrence (1769- 
1830), a. painter of English royalty and fashionable celebrities, may 
be included in the neoclassical school. In his gallery of portraits of 
the dignitaries who were prominent in the Congress of Vienna, 
painted to the order of King George IV, he has shown them as “ re- 
splendent champions of antique European civilization and nobil- 
ity.”! His work was brilliant but superficial. 

1 Hayes, Political and Culturfl History of Modern Europe, l, 737. By permission of 
The Macmillan Company. 
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Sculpture. Although he lived well over into the period of Tevo- 
lution and reconstruction in Europe, the French sculptor Houdon 
(1741-1828) was too great an artist to be swayed by fads or 
fashions. His great aim was to copy nature only, to copy nature 
truly. In this he achieved rare success, as can be seen in his portrait 
works, ranging from the seated figure of Voltaire in the Théâtre 
francais, Paris, to lovely busts of young children. Included among 
subjects for his numerous portraits are such celebrities as Catherine 
II of Russia, D'Alembert, Buffon, Molière, Rousseau, Diderot, - 
Napoleon, and Marshal Ney, in Europe, and George Washington, | 
Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson, in America. His con- 
temporary, Chaudet (1763-1810), however, was a strict classicist, - 
who produced statues and busts of Napoleon in the approved style. - 

In all Europe, Canova (1757-1822), an Italian, and Thorvald- 

. sen (1770-1844), a Dane, were the most successful in reviving the | 
: manner of classical sculpture. Both gained inspiration in Rome, - 
."itself. Canova filled commissions from Germany, England, and 
France, and executed tombs for Popes Clement XIII and Clement 
XIV. His graceful, polished statues of Perseus, Orpheus and. 
.Éurydice, Cupid and Psyche, and many similar figures from 
„antiquity had wide popularity, and his influence was far-reaching; 
` but his art is not vigorous enough to be placedvamong the greatest. 
Thorvaldsen truly drank in the spirit of classic sculpture and trans- i 
mitted it in his own statues and reliefs. Much of his work was done 
in Rome. In honor of Napoleon on a visit there, he carved in relief 
a frieze of “The Triumph of Alexander." He also had the task of 
restoring some ancient Greek sculptures. Among his bas-reliefs, 
“Night” and “Morning” are most familiar. For his own country, he 
produced chiefly religious sculptures, stich as the statues of Christ” 
_ and the Apostles for a church in Copenhagen. The world-renowned 
“Lion of Lucerne,” a memorial to the Swiss Guard. who died in 
.defense of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, was carved, after 
Thorvaldsen’s design, in the native rock at Lucerne. E 
Among the early sculptors in the United States, almost all went. 
to Italy for training and, while there, were thoroughly imbued with 
the revived classicism. Greenough (1805-1852), one of the first, 
made a gigantic statue of George Washington in the guise 9i 
_ Olympian Zeus, with the scant draperies of a Greek deity. It was” 
= too ponderous for its intended place in the Capitol at Washington 
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and i#now in the Smithsonian Institution. Of the host of graceful 
and then greatly admired marble youths and maidens out of 


“classical story, jssuing from the hands of American sculptors of 


that initial period, the one generally conceded first place is the 
“Greek Slave" by Powers (1805-1873). : 

Architecture. The neoclassical trend in art is best represented 
in architecture. The whole revived interest in things classicalin the - 
18th and 19th centuries was stirred up principally by Winckelmann 
(1717-1768), a German historian and archaeologist, -who studied 
Roman and Greek remains and, in his writings, called attention to 
their neglected beauty. Examples of neoclassical architecture in 
France are the Pantheon, Saint Sulpice, the Madeleine, the Palais 
Bourbon, and the Cháteau Malmaison. Fontaine (1762-1853) and 
Percier (1764-1838), the leading French architects of the time, 
were really dictators of style in building. A few outstanding ex- 
amples of this type of architecture outside of France are the Bank 
of England and the British Museum in London, the Brandenburg 
Gate and the Museum in Berlin, and numerous public buildings 
in the United States, where the classic influence was felt very 
early. It appears in force in the city of Washington, the plans for 
which were laid out (1789-1791) by the French architect and engi- 
neer, L’Enfant. The Gapitol in its very earliest form set an example 
of classic style, as did the White House. Latrobe (1764-1820), who 
was architect of the Capitol after it was burned in 1814, had already 
designed a Greek structure for Philadelphia in the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania. Bulfinch’s State House in Boston and Thomas Jefferson’s 
University of Virginia are also notable early examples. Others that 
followed include the Treasury Building in Washington, the Sub- 
treasury and the Custom House in New York, Boston’s Custom 
House, and Girard College in Philadelphia. 

Decline. Neoclassicism was obviously a passing taste. Much 
can be said for its simplicity and. dignity, but it was not in keeping 
with the spirit of the time. Like Napoleon, one of its strongest 
sponsors, it rose to great heights and then declined very suddenly. 
The middle class, enthroned by the Industrial Retolution, were not 
impressed by palaces built in the Roman and Greek styles. They 
desired something more claborate. The Gothic was more to their 
liking and, as a consequence, this style was revived in various 
forms. T 
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2. ROMANTICISM, A PHASE OF REALISM; AND 
LATER ARTISTIC TRENDS E. 


The Spirit of Romanticism. Romanticism was a more repre 
sentative influence in modern art than was classicism. The term 
romanticism is a rather vague one applied to a variety of forms o 
expression, some of which seem contradictory. However, con 
tradictions characterize the age. Romanticism in politics claimed 
men with divergent views, such as Burke, Chateaubriand, and 
Scott; on the side of conservatism; and Byron, Heine, and Lamar 
tine, on'the side of liberalism. In philosophy, there were nomi 
nalists (Owen, Mill, and Comte) and-romanticists with opposing 
views, such as Blake and Shelley. 3 

In general, the romanticists protested against the rigid spirit and 
measured forms of classicism. Their ideal was the natural expre: 
sion of life itself rather than the inspiration of the Greeks and) 
Romans. Familiar and contemporary themes, such as sunsets; 
mountains, lakes, scenes of homely living, or moments of stirring. 

action, seemed to them more worth reproducing than did stately, 
columns and man-made domes or traditional events of the past 
Fantasy, romance, adventure, and even horror were a welcome 
relief in exchange for the coldness and formolism of the classic 
attitude. : 
The supporters of the romantic in art were, in large part, from 
the uncultivated middle class, who had little interest in the formal- 
- ized, over-intellectualized, and overrationalized tastes of the old 
artistocracy. To many romanticists the Age of Enlightenme 
which culminated in the-extremes reached during the French Rew 
olution and under Napoleon, stood fór disillusionment. Perhaps; 
after all, they contended, feeling, not reason, is the true guide ol 
man’s action. _ 

- Paintings by the Romanticists. As in life, so in art, no two pe 

tiods are set apart from each other by a definite line. There are pr€- 
liminary tendencies like sidepaths leading into the broader an? 

more conspicuous highway of a great movement. There had bee? 
various indications in Europe during the 18th century that arti 
ficiality must soon give way to realism; and romanticism may 5€ 
. regarded as one phase of realism. In Spain, quite independently» 
. Goya (1746-1828) was painting vividly alive and truthful recor 
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of people and eyents as he saw them, so that today he is regarded 

: as a master of realism. From sympathetically painted portraits of 
children and béautiful women to scenes of extreme cruelty and 
violence his genius ranged, drawing no veil of artifice or pretense 
over pain or ugliness. War and the bullfight were depicted as stark 
horror without glorification. 

In England, Morland (1763-1804) painted simple episodes of 
the tavern, the barnyard, and country life in general that captured 
wide popular enthusiasm. Out-of-door painting, with natural 
landscape as the only interest in the picture, became the most 
important contribution of English artists to the world. It is best 
exemplified in the finest work of Crome (1769-1821), Constable 
(1776-1837), and Turner (1775-1851). Such views as Constable’s 
“Landscape with Mill” and “The Haywain” and Turner’s early 
canvases are typical English countryside. The latter painter, 
however, turned afterward to a method and conception of his 
own, in which imagination and romantic splendor lend enchant- 
ment to scenes where light and color have free play, as in the 
familiar painting of “The Fighting Téméraire.” Blake (1757-1827), 
the mystic, was unique, and left expression of his genius in art 
that is now esteemed pf high importance. 

In France itself, amid the artificial grandeurs of the monarchy, 
Chardin (1669-1779) had portrayed the humbler pursuits of the 
bourgeois and presented still-life objects with a grace that had in 
it something of magic. Through the period of classic severity, 
Greuze (1725-1805) and Mme Vigée-Lebrun (1755-1842) had 
found a ready response from a public that loved the sweet senti- 
mentality of a falling tear atd tender loveliness of form and face 
set in an atmosphere of affection. But the romantic movement 
proper, in the accepted sense, had for its leaders Géricault (1791— 
1824) and Delacroix (1799-1863), both of whom had studied in 
England and felt the breath of romanticism prevailing there. Both 
used dramatic anecdotes for their subjects and gave the impression 
of stirring or violent movement that was at time$ melodramatic. 
The appearance of their work in the salons initiated reaction 
against neoclassic regulation. Géricault’s most celebrated work ts 
“The Raft of the Medusa.” Delacroix, the greater of the two, 
painted scenes from Dantets Inferno, the French Revolution, and 
other literary and historical sources. 
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The spirit of romanticism did not belong exclusively to a singl 
period. It had had representatives all along from very early times 
and continued to influence expression through later days, after it | 
ceased to be the dominant force. Realism assumed varying forms 
and tried various-methods. Taking a suggestion from England, 
some Frenchmen went out of doors to paint and to become inti 
mately acquainted with nature. They are called the Barbizon 
group and they accomplished a variety of results in their land: 
.scapes, from the exact, naturalistic detailed work of Rousseall 
(1812-1867) to the misty, poetic, almost impressionistic trees and 
glades of Corot (1796-1875), whose once-overlooked figure paint 
ings are now more highly esteemed than his landscapes. Millet 
(1814-1875) belongs somewhere between the romanticists and thé 
later realists, with his truthful portrayal of peasant life, as in 
the well-known “Man with the Hoe,” “The Angelus,” anc “The 
Gleaners.” He let the beauty and the simplicity of true peasan 
life speak for themselves. 

The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, established in England about 
1848 by an intellectual group, had for its purpose to free art 0l 
the weakness and conventionality that had settled upon it and 
return to the naturalness of expression of the times before Raphael 
Dante Gabriel Rosetti, William Holman Hunt, and John Millat 
were the leading members—none of them very great painters. 4 

Realism and Impressionism. The first painter accused of beil 
a réaliste was the Frenchman Courbet (1819-1877), who painte 
actual objects literally. Each with individual differences in the Wa 
of presenting the real, Manet (1832-1883) and Degas (1834-198 

- are grouped with Courbet as having turned away from the attitud 
- and methods of the past in their painting. The next steP was © 
apply to painting the scientific study of light—to use dots € 
streaks of the colors into which white light can be broken UP an 
-to let the eye of the spectator combine them into the effects 4 
light found in nature. Monet (1840-1926) and Pissarro (1831-199 
led the way in what is known as impressionism, but Renoir (184 
1919) went further in the accomplishment of luminous effects” 
atmosphere surrounding and bathing the forms that he painted 

Postimpressionist Art. Truly revolutionary changes in pall 
ing followed. For lack of a better terra, they were for some tif 
included under the general name postimpressionism, but aré nO 
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more significantly termed expressionistic. There are several 
branches of expressionism and many individual uses of it. Form is 
important, bui not the actual form of visual objects. Abstraction is 
one of the aims. For other artists, the decorative value is of utmost 
importance. It was Cézanne (1839-1906) who, turning from real- 
ism, “brought together nature and abstraction.” For him, drawing 
and coloring were united in one process. His paintings have the 
rhythm of poetry or of music. Gauguin (1848-1903) produced : 
works brilliant in color and of high decorative quality. Van Gogh 
(1853-1890), a Dutch painter who worked in France, intense in 
his emotions, sought expression for the feelings stirring within 
him in intense color and individual treatment of form. These three 
make up the vanguard of the expressionists. 

Other European Painters. Bocklin (1827-1901), a German- 
Swiss who tried to personify natural forces with an extravagant 
use of color and to express moods symbolically, had a considerable 
influence in Germany. Russian painters of some renown are Veresh- 
chagin (1842-1904), who made historical pictures; Repin (18447 
1930), a realist, painting portraits, historical and genre scenes, 
who tried to discredit the Romanovs; and Anisfeld (1879. D. 
Bakst (1867-1924), and Roerich (1874— ), who represent the 
modernistic trend,econcerned chiefly with decoration. Russian 
artists of the late 19th century show a creative fancy, brilliant 
coloring, a fine taste for decoration, and intense fervor in their 
works. 

Painting in the United States. In a country where the. land 
itself had to be brought out of a wild state for man’s habitation, 
it was natural that art expression must wait for generations and 
that in the newly citablished nation some time must pass before 
there could be a national art. National consciousness must grow to 
full stature first. In the colonies and in the young United States, 
whatever attempt at art there was stemmed inevitably from the 
homelands. of these who transplanted their civilization in America 
—chiefly from England. Naturally, for many years young artists 
had to go to Europe to learn technique and ‘gather inspiration 
where art had history and background. Of the many painters who 
had part in building toward a national art for our country, there 
can be included here only those who made themselves felt inter- 
nationally or who arriveĝ at the same understanding of methods or’ 
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effects as were “discovered” by men in Europe who were acclaimed 
as founders of movements. : 

Far from Barbizon, Innes (1825-1894) worked put by himself 
some of the same results as were reached by the French group 
and paralleled their achievement, becoming the “father of the 


Fic. 47.—Sargent, “El Jaleo.” (Courtesy, The Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston] 


naturalistic movement in American landscape.” Sensitive to the 2 
scene around him, he gave it form and color on canvases that beat 
well the scrutiny of passing years. 

Homer (1836-1910), who worked out his own development of 
expression, is generally counted to be the first who gave to painting 2 
a note typically American. His vigorous portrayal of sea, rocks, 
and coast, and of men who go down to the sea is original and realis- 
tic. La Farge (1835-1910), fascinated by the study of light as it 
affects local color, made use of his scientific knowledge of the com" 
position of light, and in the field of decoration applied what he 
had learned. His mural paintings were the first of note in the coun- 
try, and his preoccupation with colored light found play in design 
ing and making windows of colored glass, where he introduced 4 
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new kind of colored glass, giving more varied effects. In his investi- 


. gations of light and color he anticipated the impressionists. 


The portraits and figure paintings of Eakins (1844-1916) 
offer striking examples of realism as used by Courbet and his 
followers. The artist’? attitude toward his subject was objective 
and unemotional. Sargent (1856-1925) studied in European 
centers and lived long in London, where he had the utmost success 
as a portraitist, with a brilliant technique reproducing the external 
aspect and indicating the mannerisms of persons prominent in the 
social world. Later, he painted greatly admired murals, the most 
notable of which are in Boston. > 

Truly international is Whistler (1834-1903), who was born in 
the United States, was trained in Paris, and lived and worked in 
London. Both France and England claim him. Besides, he took as 
his own the Oriental comprehension of nature, learned from the 
Japanese—the unity of effect achieved by nature out of actual 
irregularities. Employing color as a musician uses sound, he 
produced his “symphonies” and “nocturnes” and made formalized 
studies, of great delicacy and decorative beauty. In portraits, such 
as that of his mother, the one of Carlyle, and others, is revealed an 
understanding of values not only aesthetic, but spiritual and 
universal, as well. © 

Another artist who perceived and expressed more than is 
apparent to the outer eye is Albert P. Ryder (1847-1917). Now, 
more than ever before, his landscapes, his paintings of skies and 
scas are esteemed as among the most valuable contributions made 
by American painters, because of his imagination and vision, his 
grasp of the abstract, his power to create poetic patterns in form 
and color. Like Whistler and Ryder, Twachtman (1853-1921) gave 
expression to the abstract, using the technique of the impressionists 
superlatively well in painting lovely, luminous landscapes. 

Sculpture. There were several rgth-century sculptors who 
added luster to the age. Stevens (1818-1875), an Englishman, is 
best known for his statue of Wellington, which stands in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London. France produced most of the great sculptors. 
Among other decorative works, Rude (1784-1855) made the great 
* Marseillaise? group on the Arc de Triomphe and Carpeaux 
(1827-1875), the “Dancing Group” that adorns the facade of the 
Opera House in Paris. Dubois (1829-1905) was an enthusiastic 
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follower of Donatello. Rodin (1840-1917), rounding out the tale of 


realism, achieved fame with such portraits as those of Victor Hugo . 


and Balzac and statues like “The Thinker,” “Flight of Love, i and 
“The Age of Bronze.” He was influenced by Donatello and Michel- 
angelo. His achievements marked the culmination of 19th-century 


Fic. 48.—Rodin, “Flight of Love.” (Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.) 


sculpture. Meunier: (1831-1905), of Belgium, chose miners and 
artisans for his subjects. Rauch (1777-1857), who was the sculptor 
of the famous equestrian statue of Frederick the Great in Berlin; 
Reitschel (1804-1861), who made the “Lessing Monument” and 
the “Goethe and Schiller Monuments"; and Reinhold Begas (183 1- 
1911), who is memorable for his “Bismarck Memorial” in Berlin 
and others, were three able German sculptors of the 19th century. 
Antokolski (1843-1902), famous particularly for his statue of Ivan 
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the Terrible, and Troubetzkoy (1866-1936), known for his im- 


. pressionistic statues, added Russia to the list of countries that 


produced sculptors of note. 

American sculptors of the same period include Saint-Gaudens 
(1848-1907), immoftal for his two statues of Lincoln in Chicago, 
his other memorials of Civil War heroes, and his “ Adams Memo- 
rial? in Washington; French (1850-1931), sculptor of the admirable 
and impressive seated statue of Lincoln in the Liacoln Memo- 
rial at Washington; and Lorado Taft (1860-1936), who will be 
especially remembered for his large memorials and fountains. One 
of Saint-Gaudens's figures of Lincoln, representing the “Great 
Emancipator” standing before a chair, about to speak, seems to 
reveal the nature of the man with particular truth. The whole 
effect is serene and restrained. 

Architecture. The 19th century witnessed a revival of the 
Gothic and Romanesque styles-in architecture. In England, the 
House of Parliament (London) and the Liverpool Cathedral are 
examples of the modern Gothic. The Romanesque type became 
extraordinarily popular in the United States as a result of the 
masterly use of the style by H. H. Richardson in Trinity Church, 
Boston, and other important buildings. Aside from adaptations of 
the Gothic and Komanesque styles, the really outstanding con- 
tributions in architecture of the 19th century were made in the 


"United States. McKim (1847-1909) and Stanford White (1853- 


1906) were two of the leading architects. The Boston Public Library 
is an example of their genius in designing. The Chicago Exposition 
(1892-1893) brought together a group of the foremost architects 
of the country, whose werk is a landmark in the development of 
American architecture. There was a marked classical influence in 
what they did, but it was adapted sufficiently to make the work 
distinctive; The Palace of Fine Arts, designed by Atwood, is the 
most representative. Louis Sullivan (1856-1924) was one of the 
first architects to make designs for skyscrapers. His theory that 
the outward form of a building should not conceal but express the 
function of the structure has had far-reaching influence. 


3. MUSIC 


Character. Music, better than any other form of art, reflects 
the vicissitudes of the 19th century. The Industrial Revolution, 
with its newly aroused middle class, demanded a new form of musi- 
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cal entertainment. The romanticists contributed the desire for 


emotional expression, and the nationalists required a patriotic. 


music in keeping with the fervor of their program. The result of 
these combined forces, together with many others, led to the 
development of new types of music arid resulted in the emergence 
of great composers, who put into their music the spirit of the time. 
In the roth century, musicians had the advantage of building upon 
the notable foundations laid by Bach, Handel, and Haydn of the 
preceding century, and also of the steady improvement.in the 
construction of musical instruments, permitting a greater variety of 
expression. Music in the 19th century offers so varied a panorama 


that it is difficult to characterize. There were many great national - 


schools, with diversity of styles, and so many composers of note 
whose qualities were individualistic that it is practically necessary 
to consider them separately rather than collectively. One of the 
outstanding musical achievements of the century was the triumph 
of the romantic opera. 

Orchestral Music. Beethoven (1770-1827) holds the first place 
among the composers. Next to Bach, he is ranked as the greatest 
musical figure in modern history. His Third Symphony, called the 
“Eroica Symphony,” was at first dedicated to Napoleon, who later 
ceased to be his admired hero. His Fifth Symphony contained the 

fiery spirit of German nationalism and his Seventh Symphony, 
_ played during the Congress of Vienna, struck the exultant note of 
. the celebration of the overthrow of Napoleon. The Ninth Sym- 
phony has been said to be “the greatest masterpiece in musical 
literature.” Beethoven left a rich store of music for the piano in his 
32 sonatas, the best known of which is the “Moonlight Sonata." 
Orchestral music came into its own with the works of Beethoven 
but succeeding masters continued the work. Mendelssohn (1809- 
1847), Schumann (1810-1856), Schubert (1797-1828), and Brahms 
(1833-1897) were later German masters who contributed a wealth 
of widely diversified compositions of immeasurable worth. French 
composers of the same school were Franck (1822-1890) and 
Massenet (1842-1912). Russia added to the already imposing list 
Moussorgsky (1839-1881), Rubinstein (1829-1894), Tchaikovsky 
(1840-1893), and Rimski-Korsakoy (1844-1908). 
Opera. Wagner (1813-1883), German 


í Master of the opera, 
emphasized and magnified orchestration, 


He derived many of his 
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themes from old German folklore. His music dramas, which com- 
mand universal enthusiasm, include *Lohengrin," *Der Ring des 


“Nibelungen” (comprised of four operas), “Tannhauser,” ‘Die 


Meistersinger,” “Tristan und Isolde,” and “Parsifal.” Italians 
were prominent in the production of the new opera. In Italy, Verdi 
(1815-1901), a master of melody, wrote “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” 
“La Traviata,” “Il Trovatore,” and others. Of the operas of 
Rossini (1792-1868), also a noted Italian composer, “The Barber 
of Seville” and “William Tell,” are favorites today. Bizet (1838— 
1875), a French composer, was made famous by his opera **Car- 
men.” The two Englishmen, Gilbert and Sullivan, deserve a place 
here because of their immensely popular satirical ballad operas. 
Sullivan composed the music; Gilbert wrote the librettos. 

Piano and Voice. Piano music was of great importance, both 
in orchestral compositions and for solo performance. Liszt (1811— 
1886), a Hungarian, and Chopin (1810-1849), a Pole, stand at the 
head of the list of composers for the piano. Liszt was a brilliant 
pianist and a prolific composer of sparkling concertos, rhapsodies, 
and symphonic poems, while Chopin is well known for his melodi- 
ous concertos, polonaises, waltzes, and other works. The 19th 
century claims a long list of vocal artists who sang in a way that 
makes their work parallel with other lines of development. Some 
of the most famous are Jenny Lind, Patti, Companari, Nilsson, 
Lehmann, Campanini, and the brothers De Reszke. 

Contributions of Romanticism. Romanticism typifies the char- 
acteristic aspirations of the late 19th century. In music, new tone 
colors were introduced in an effort to break away from classical 
restrictions of form. Music written in the romantic spirit described 
realistically the effects of* nature in tone poems. Foix melodies 
with striking emotional appeal were frequently used to stimulate 
the spirit of nationalism. Other forms of art expressed the same 
spirit. In France, the glorification of the Napoleonic legend was 
given substantial form in the Arc de Triomphe. The spirit of 
“liberty, equality, and fraternity” was illustrated in the works of 
Géricault and Millet, with emphasis on individtial freedom rather 
than on communal action. The Rousseau idea of return to nature 
led to landscapes such as those of Friedrich in Germany, and of 
Constable and Turner in England. To a very great degree, roman- 
ticism underlies almost €very movement for civic and intellectual 
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betterment in the 20th century. Romanticism led man to dréam 
of past or future glory and carried him away from existing actual- 


ities. Napoleon represented the ideal of the conquergr, and in the 


career of Queen Victoria women found new encouragement of their 
emancipation from inferior positions. Scientific research provided 
thinkers with new aspects of man’s own inner self revealed in 
nature. Even the ugly slums of the industrial city inspired men to 
dream of a Utopia to eliminate undesirable conditions. In place of 
industrial enslavement, there would be peaceful and universal 
prosperity. The spirit of man was stirring, reaching toward far 
goals—nebulous, perhaps, as yet. 


V. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
1. RELIGION 


Religion suffered from the attacks of rationalism in the 18th 
century. Reason, pushed to its logical conclusion, threatened to 
overthrow all faith in religion. There appeared to be no compromise 
between science and religion. The turn of events, however, gave 
religion a new hold on life and, for a time, it seemed destined to 
regain the fervor it had in the Middle Ages. The romantic reaction 
to all forms of rationalism, the aesthetic interest of the intellec- 
tual leaders, and the opposition to’ excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion gave strength to this general tendency. Christianity was 
regarded as a bulwark against revolutions, because religion had 
suffered at the hands of the French revolutionists. There was talk 
of a union of state and church. Czar Alexander called on all nations 
to unite on the basis of historic Christianity in his Holy Alliance. 
Chateaubriand for the Catholics and Kant for the Protestants 
were living spirits of the reaction. It bore fruit among all classes, 
especially those enslaved by the factory system and those exposed 
to the rigors of frontier life. 

Reaction in the Catholic Church. ‘The Roman Catholic Church 
gained most from the volte-face and was most active in the reaction- 
ary movements of the time. Pope Pius IX (1846-1878), frightened 
by the Revolutions of 1848, became a confirmed conservative. He 
promulgated two dogmas: the doctrine of Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin (1854) and the principlelof papal infallibility (1869). 
Both had long been held by the church, but were now enunciated 
with authority. The dogma of Immaculate Conception maintains 
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that the Virgin Mary “from the first instant of her conception 
was . . . preserved from all stain of Original Sin, is a doctrine 

revealed by God, and therefore to be firmly and steadfastly 
believed by all the faithful.” The dogma of papal infallibility was 
a pointed commitment against all liberal tendencies. It does not 
claim that the opinions of the pope are infallible, as is frequently 
contended, nor does it maintain that he is sinless. Infallibility is 
limited to questions relating to faith and morals and then only 
when the pope speaks ex cathedra, “that is, in discharge of the office 
of pastor and doctor of all Christians.” The Syllabus of Errors 
(1864) condemned the tendencies of the age. “It is an error to 
believe that the Roman Pontiff can and ought to reconcile himself 
to, and agree with, progress, liberalism, and contemporary civiliza- 
tion” were the concluding words of this ringing appeal. 

Controversy in the Church. ‘The statement of papal infallibility 
brought a storm of criticism. Liberal Catholics, nationalists, and 
scientists condemned it. The modernist movement within the 
Catholic Church tried to induce the followers of the faith to concede 
to the findings of modern scholarship. Rulers feared that the Pope ` 
was trying to extend a definition of “faith and morals” to include 
politics and to restore the papacy to control all secular states. The 
Austrian governmene denounced the decree. Bismarck bitterly 
attacked the Catholic Church in Prussia and Gladstone warned his 
countrymen of papal intolerance and papal influence in political 
affairs. Pius IX succeeded in arousing the supporters of nationalism 
and liberalism against the church: 

Leo XIII and Pius X. Fortunately for the future of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Leo XIII (1878-1903) was much more 
liberal and tolerant than his predecessor had been. He took the 
broad-minded view that between true science and true religion 
there was no conflict. He encouraged the study of church history 
and placed the valuable archives of the Vatican at the disposal of 
scholars, in order that the real truth about church history might be 
known. He encouraged science and congratulated Pasteur and 
Mendel, both devout Catholics, for their epoch-making dis- 
coveries. 

In a famous encyclical, Rerum Novarum (1891), Leo XIII 
expressed his views relative to capital and labor. He insisted upon 
the right of private property and pleaded for'a better under- 
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standing between classes; an appeal to “the laboring man and the 
artisan to carry out honestly and fairly all equitable agreements _ 
freely entered into; never to injure the property nos to outrage the 

person of an employer; never to resort to violence in defending 

their own cause, nor to engage in riots or disorder; and to have- 
nothing to do with men of evil principles, who work upon the 

people with artful promises, and excite foolish hopes, which usually 

end in disaster and in repentance when too late." This stand won 

for Pope Leo XIII the title of “the workingman's pope” and made 

the Catholic Church more popular with the masses. Pius X (1905- 

1914), largely in protest against Darwinism, tried to extirpate 

modernism from the Catholic Church. Several influential modern- 

ists were excommunicated and a bitter conflict between clericals 

and anticlericals was revived. 

Protestants. A similar controversy raged in the Protestant 
churches. À number of new sects appeared. By the close of the rgth 
century, there were about 300 groups, each differing from the other 
on some more or less significant point. Some were liberal and 
others were conservative, and there was enough variation to suit 
almost everyone. Protestants were active in carrying out their 
ideas. They entered the missionary field, especially in Asia and in 
Africa. This helped to spread Protestant beliefs and it added to 
most of them a zeal that had been lacking before. Some evangelical 
groups joined with the Catholics in condemning evolution and in 
opposing criticisms of well-established religious principles. This 
group came to be known as fundamentalists. Others accepted the 
teaching of evolution and were friendly to Biblical scholarship. 
They took the title, Devout Modernists. While maintaining their 
belief in God and in the divinity of ‘Christ, they were friendly 
to the doctrine of evolution as applied to the universe, to the 
earth, and to mankind. "They were more interested in the “beauty” 
than in the “truth” of the Bible and the Christian religion. To 
them the most important thing about the Bible was its literary 
and philosophical merit. 

Mormonism, Christian Science, and the Salvation Army. Other 
groups attained positions of prominence in the religious world by 
establishing new organizations, Mormonism, founded by Joseph 
Smith and Brigham Young in the middle of the 19th century, built 
up a thriving colony in Utah. Mary Baker Eddy (1821-1910) 
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founded the Christian Science religion and system of healing. Her 
ideas were published in a book called Science and Health, which is 
` a metaphysicaljnterpretation of Christian doctrine. The belief has 
a *Father-Mother-God" symbolism that appeals to many people. 
It contains an insistence that disease and evil are temporary and 
unreal; only what is eternal and indestructible is real. Quite differ- 
ent in character and of world-wide influence is the Salvation 
Army, founded originally in England by William Booth (1829- 
1912). It is a quasi-military organization whose members are 
possessed of a passion for saving and serving the poor both physi- 
cally and spiritually. The organization, which is international in 
scope, has general headquarters in London and includes about 
10,000 posts, 25,000 officers, and nearly 30,000 brass bands. 

Religious Critics. Increased activities on the part of religious 
groups led to bitter attacks from many sources. Scientists, Huxley 
and Haeckel, for example, criticized religion because of its attacks 
on science. Clemenceau assailed Christianity and the church on 
political grounds. Robert Ingersoll popularized evolution and 
Biblical criticism, and condemned religious organizations. An- 
archists were mainly atheist and condemned religion as well as 
political organizations. The International Free-thinkers’ League 
was organized in 1880 and the Rationalist Press Association was 
active in spreading antireligious propaganda. 

Supporters of Religion. Criticisms of religion led to the forma- 
tion of groups to repel disbelief, The Religious Tract Society 
(1799) and the Oxford Movement were active in upholding the 
true faith of religion. Several members of the Oxford Movement 
(Cardinal Newman and Cardinal Manning are examples), al- 
though originally Protestafts, turned to Roman Catholicism in 
their zeal to revive the true religion and to crush its opponents. 
The zeal of certain churchmen for social reform did a great deal to Ț 
revive interest in religion. They attacked the evils of the factory 
system and slavery and carried on an active campaign for prison 
reform. For all purposes, this work was more practical and effective 
than was quarreling over details of church doctfine. 

The Far East. There has been a constant effort to introduce 
Christianity into the Far East, but progress has been slow. This is 
due partly to the extreme contrast between the Oriental and the 
Occidental point of view? Unfortunately, the entrance of mission- 
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aries to spread the teachings of Christ in. the Orient coincided in 

time with the forceful invasions of European powers for political 
and cominercial domination. The skeptical Oriental could not 

reconcile the doctrine of brotherly love with the roar of the con- 

quering cannon. The disillusionment of the Oriental in the Chris- 

tian faith is illustrated in the life of Ramakrishna (1836-1886), a 

Brahman of Bengal, who for a time accepted Christ, but was forced 

to return to Hinduism to satisfy his conscience. 

The inroads of modernism into China have reduced the influ- 
ence of Confucianism as a religious force. The Chinese modernists 
were freethinkers and openly hostile to religion. Recent revolutions 
have put an end to an official religion. Many of the leaders—Chiang 
Kai-shek, for example—were educated in Christian schools, but 
the new ideal is clearly nationalism rather than Christianity. 

In Japan, state Shinto dominated both religion and thought. 
It was used in the process of nationalistic unification, which con- 
stituted the most conspicuous trend in that country prior to World 
War IL There were two somewhat distinct types of Shinto- 
the sectarian and the state. Sectarian Shinto, or the Shinto of the 
people, was administered by a bureau of religions in the Depart- 
ment of Education. Thereby, the central government maintained a 
monopolistic influence even in this local and personal phase of the 
religion. Folklore, ethical precepts and spiritual insights; purifica- 
tion ceremonies, mountain worship, and faith healing were all 
intermingled with practices of the individual Shinto Sanctuaries. 
The state system was administered by a bureau of shrines in 
the Department of Home Affairs. Adherence to the rules of 
the state system was required by national authority and was 
propagated by the unique power of thestate itself. Every Japanese 
citizen was regarded as an active recipient of advice from the state 
shrines. 

_ One of the most prominent of the sanctuaries was the Nation- 
protecting Shrine on Kudan Hill near Tokyo. Here the war dead 
of the nation throughout the entire period of modern Japanese 
history were enshtined and deified. The warrior dead, exalted to 
the tanks of the Kami, were made guardian deities of the state. 
All: this became more Personal when the Kami were considered 
as protectors of soldiers on the field of battle. On Kudan Hill 
the family of a departed soldier could commune with him. In the 
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words of a Japanese emperor, “All unseen by mortal eye, the - 
souls of the men who died on land and sea and left their bodies 
exposed in foreign lands have now come back to the national capital 
with the returning armies.” 

The great Sun-goddess, enshrined at Ise, was regarded as the 
_ ancestress of the royal line, and constituted the very heart of state 
Shinto. This. deity was credited with establishing the structure of 
the Japanese state, which was ordained to last forever. The dogma 
|. upon. which this unique organization rested came from heaven 
` itself. All this was above the individual, who could only receive it 
and apply it to his greater good. Loyalty to the emperor and wor- 
| ship at the shrine of the Sun-goddess were one and the same. The 
_ god-emperor and the deity mediated one and the same will. 
Every shrine to the goddess was an altar to the imperial throne. 

Christianity never made much headway in Japan. It was 
- legislated against in 1868, but these restrictions were repealed in 
| 1873. While no official discrimination was made, Christianity 
_ was never accorded a warm official reception. In 1899, religious 
instruction in all schemes was prohibited, but instruction in state 
Shinto was established as a foundation course in national instruc- 
tion. The Shinto shrineg by official declaration, was nonreligious, 
| butiin practice all the functions were of a religious nature. Christian 
churches were asked to accept the official interpretation, which 
i nullified most of the Christian influence among Japanese. Officials 
| in the Christian church have performed obeisance before the 
| principal shrines of the Shinto state religion. 

Buddhism, although it had many more followers in Japan than 
did Christianity, was subject&d to about the same position. 
Japanese religious organizations so compromised and so accommo- 
‘dated themselves that, from almost every point of view, they sold 
themselves to the services of the state. The effect of this on the role 
| of Japan in foreign affairs will be discussed in a later chapter. 


2. PHILOSOPHY ° 


Modern philosophy has become an individual and personal 
matter. Men do not share a common view of life and of the universe 
as they did in the Middle Ages, or even as they did as late as the 
18th century. The industria age, at least until recently, was " 
characterized by growth and expansion. There was little heed of 
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philosophical ‘criticism. Religion has ceased to be the center: 
of philosophical speculation and social ideals have taken its place; 
Philosophical speculation today is centered mainly about two” 
problems: the development of a suitable;interpretation of naturel 
‘and the determination of the ends of human action and sociali 
control. i 
Materialism and Pessimism. German philosophers greatly 
influenced 1gth-century philosophy. Hegel (d. 1831), who at 
tempted to unite the universe and God in an evolutionary world,” 
had many followers in Europe and in America and was popular 
among the Devout Modernists. However, Hegel's ideas were not in 
‘conformity with the growing mechanistic conceptions. The | 
materialistic attitude that was introduced by machinery and. 
commercial organization tended to breed despair and pessimism. — 
Schopenhauer (1788-1860) believed that science might answer the” 
problems of external phenomena, but that one would have to 
resort to intuition for final realities. He believed that will was 
irrational and that, as a consequence, pessimism was inevitable. 
He concluded that to be born was the worst possible evil and that | 
happiness was futile. Nietzsche (1844-1900), a follower of Schopen= 
hauer, broke entirely from absolutism and assigned to man the? 
task of facing destiny with power with which nature had endowed 
him. He advanced the doctrine of the superman. Morality he 
regarded from two points of view—the morality of the strong; 
backed by intelligence and force, and the morality of the weak; 
founded upon weakness and resignation. 7 
Spencer and Comte. The materialist school had a far-reaching 
influence in most of the Western countries. Herbert Spencer (1820-7 | 
1903) popularized the evolutionary point of view. He applied it to. 
almost every phase of human thought and social action. His. 
views were expressed in the book, First Principles. John Fiske” 
(1842-1901), an American philosopher, sponsored Spencer in his 
widely read Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy (1874). Comte (1798- 
1857) founded the Positivist School. He insisted that, if scientific 
methods were applied to human affairs, nature and man could be 
joined in an ideal synthesis. Both Spencer and Comte strove to. 
make the much-needed adjustment between scientific attitudes. 
and philosophical formulations. This’would go a long way toward | 


creating a more harmonious feeling between the divergent views o 
intellectuals. 
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The American School. Three American-born men may be 
classed with the outstanding philosophers of the 19th century— 
William James (1842-1910), Pierce (1839-1914), and John Dewey’ 
(1859-  ). James, the foremost psychologist of his time, used 
psychology as the basis of his philosophical deductions and, 
along with Pierce, established the doctrine of instrumentalism. 
Thought, he contended, is a tool for action, but because of the 
limitations of the human mind, man cannot fathom ultimates. 
Consequently, an arrival at absolute assurance of right and wrong 
cannot be attained. He stated that the practical test of accuracy 
(pragmatism) is whether or not a thing is applicable in human 
experience. Spiritual-or materialistic unity, he believed, is impos- 
sible to attain. In its stead, he advocated pluralism, the belief that _ 
the rule of nature is diversity. Dewey goes further than James in 
the interpretation of instrumentalism. He is interested in the 
development of a philosophy that is applicable in political and 
social fields of human endeavor. 

Bergson. Bergson (1859-1941), a Frenchman, must be con- 
sidered in a different classification from that of his contemporaries, 
but his influence is no less important. He attempted a reconciliation 
between idealism and the new scientific conceptions. He. saw 
decided limitations in gcience that he believed would not permit it 
to fathom the ultimate reality. The findings of science are valuable 
to serve as a starting point, but an understanding of the reality 
depends upon intuition. Time, rather than the concept of space 
upon which most philosophies have relied, was one of his cardinal 
principles. Duration should be considered as the heart of existence 
and life force, dominating the universe, and struggling constantly 
with obstructive and static matter. He summarized his philos- 
ophy in what he calls “creative evolution,” a philosophy of 
motion. 

Gandhi. No survey of modern philosophy should omit the 
name of Mohandas K. Gandhi (1869- ). For five years (1930- 
1935), this unassuming little man was the spiritual and political 
leader of 320,000,000 Indians, who gave him the title Mahatma. 
He disciplines himself rigidly. Often for months at a time, he eats 
nothing but milk and fruit. *I can as well do without my eyes as 
without fasts. What the eyes are for the outer world, fasts are for 
the inner.” He lived with his wife as brother with sister. He recom- 
mended a campaign of civil disobedience rather than mob rule in 
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order to induce England to carry out reforms. He rejected modern 
industry and called upon his followers to return to the simple life 
of agriculture and domestic industry, Homespun should be used to 
boycott the alien and mechanical textiles, and thereby bring back 
happiness and economic security to the people. The revolt against 
industry failed; but it helped to unite India into a more com pact 
unit and, in time, it may bear fruit. 

Summary. The foregoing survey indicates that philosophy of 
the 19th century fits into two reasonably well-defined groups: one, 
based on 18th-century idealism; the other, reflecting the progress of 
science and industry. Hegel and Schopenhauer were representatives 
of the first and Comte embodied the second. The most truthful 

: generalization that can be made about modern philosophy declares 


- its effort to make man more completely at home on earth. The cen- | 


tral theme is materialism, but modern philosophy is more than 
that. It aims to bring mankind, in the struggle for existence, to 
the point of a vast associative enterprise of all nations and peoples. 


To a great degree this is a search for unity—not a unity of faith, | 


which was the ideal of the Middle Ages, but a unity of political, 
economic, social, and intellectual forces. Trade, communication 
and transportation, intellectual developments, and international 
political organizations presage the dawn of a new age, about which 
modern philosophers dream, : ; 


VI. LITERATURE 
1. GENERAL CHARACTER 
Evolution. The literat: 


istics. The Renaissance marked the revival of classicism. National- 


istic literature, with a decided middle-class character, was produced 
in the 17th and 18th c 


: 
I 
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recommended. Patriotic literature increased in quantity as nation- 
alism progressed. National heroes were immortalized and the glory 
of death in the service of the fatherland was woven into many 
stories. Science secured attention by opening up a new field of 
human endeavor. Earfy romanticism set the mood. Next came 
realism, which merged into naturalism and finally developed 
into social criticism. : 

Mass Production. ‘There has been an ever-increasing volume of 
literature, until today one is confronted with so much reading 
matter that even to sample only portions of it is an insurmountable 
task. There has been a trend to popularize most forms of literature. 
The newspaper is one of the most important mediums of literary 
expression. Modern communication enables it to present to the 
reader the happenings in the whole world within a few hours after 
their occurrence. The newspaper is primarily a news-dispensing 
agency, but through it a great deal of propaganda is poured out to 
an unsuspecting public. It is difficult indeed to find a newspaper 
that does not go out of the way to sponsor a cause through over- 
emphasis of one side of a question. Mass production, in the opinion 
of many, has detracted from the quality of literature. There are 
few highly distinguished authors and still fewer books with last- 
ing merits. Today on might question whether there is any writer 
who promises te become so eminent a literary figure as was Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Scott, or Dickens in x1gth-century English 
literature. 


2 ROMANTICISM 


The French Revolution and the enthusiasm for freedom that 
inspired and accompanied it serve as a background for the lively 
play of romanticism in literature and in the other realms of art. As 
we know, the movement was not confined to Ftance. Reaction 
against the stiff limits of pseudoclassic modes awakened with 
strength through widely scattered areas. The strange, adventurous, 
and picturesque elements of medieval song and story became 
particularly attractive by contrast with the austere models in 
vogue before the revolutionary era. 

English Romantic Poetry. In England, Coleridge (1772-1834) 
and Wordsworth (1770-18 50) presented the essence of romanticism 
in their poetry, wherein both common human emotions and lofty 
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mystical religious feelings are given beautiful expression. ‘Scott 
(1771-1832) gained wide popularity through his fascinating tales of 
Scottish love and prowess both in verse and in prose: Of his metrical 
romances, Marmion and The Lady of the Lake are shining examples. 
Byron (1788-1824), who had a rich gift of poetic imagery, was the 
idol of romantic readers, not only among the English, but also 
among other Europeans and Americans. His Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage and other long narrative poems introduced the “Byronic 
hero," tragic, mysterious, and touched with crime. Byron added 
to his glory by putting into practice the romanticism that he had 
vividly portrayed in words—giving his life for the cause of Greek 
independence when he was only thirty-six years old. Shelley (1792- 
1822) was a poct from whose pen came the most delicate lyric 
verse of the century—the impassioned outpouring of an eager 
spirit. His Prometheus Unbound unfolds a dream of some vague 
future when men shall be free. The. poet, who ardently hated 
tyranny, condemned it in exquisite and impressive language. 
Keats (1795-1821), although he died at the age of twenty-six, 
attained a mastery of form and phrase seldom surpassed. Such 
poems as his “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” “To Autumn,” and “Ode 
to a Nightingale” abound in melodic charm and rare imagery. 
A stanza from the “Ode on a Grecian Urn” will reveal the qualities 
of his:verse better than can any description: 


“O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’ st, 
‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


» 

English Novelists and Essayists, The Romantic spirit also 
found adequate expression in English prose. Scott abandoned writ- 
ing poetical narratives about 181 5, and during the rest of his life 
worked on the long series of Waverley novels. He loved his native 
land, its people, and its history. He Nas a born storyteller and 


a 
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he Captivated his readers with his art. Jane Austen (1775-1817) 
was a shy, obscure woman with great literary talent. Scott, her 
contemporary, wrote: “That young lady had a talent for describing 
the involvements, feelings, and characters of ordinary life which 
is to me the most wénderful I have ever met with.” She wrote of 
the ironies and foibles of the capitalists and the aristocracy. Three 
English essayists who have a claim to preeminence, and who should 
be considered along with the novelists, are Hazlitt (1778-1830), 
Lamb (1774-1834), and De Quincey (1785-1859). Hazlitt was 
essentially a critic and stylist. Lamb was a reformer and humorist. 
Two of his famous essays written in this vein are “The Praise of 
Chimney-sweepers” and “Dissertation upon Roast Pig.” De 
Quincey made a lasting impression with his Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater—an introspection of the author, who was a 
drug addict. à 

Romanticism in France, Italy, and Germany. Lamartine (1799— 
1869), Hugo (1802-1885), De Vigny (1797-1863), and De Musset 
(1810-1857) were outstanding French romantic poets. Lamartine’s 
poetry was musical, genuine, fresh, and stimulating. His best- 
known poem is The Lake. Hugo was the “Prince of Poets.” He 
wrote satirical attacks about politicians (Napoleon III was the 
object of much criticism), lyrical ballads, philosophy, dramas, and 
novels. His dramas were popular at the time, but he is best known 
for his prose. His most widely read books are The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame, Toilers of the Sea, and Les Misérables. De Vigny was a 
stylist, whose works were restrained, austere, and thoughtful. De 
Musset’s writings reflect melancholy, but a touch of humor pre- 
vents them from being morbid. Dumas (1803-1870) and Balzac 
(1799-1850) are outstanding French romanticists. The characters 
of Dumas, who is very widely read, are so real that they appear to 
be verily figures who “stand up and walk, or swagger, in their own 
boots, and who speak with living voices."! Balzac’s works represent 
a trend toward realism and a break from romanticism. 

Romanticism found its way into the literature of most coun- 
tries. In Italy, Prati (1815-1884) and Manzoni'(1785-1873) gave it 
expression. Goethe (1749-1832), poet, novelist, dramatist, and 
philosopher, was its dominating exponent in German literature. 
In his early writing, he stressed the romantic spirit, although later 


1 Macy, op. cit., 407. 
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in life he turned to classicism. His Faust, a literary masterpiece, 
is one of the greatest works of all time. In its recital of man’s 
transient states of change and growth, from youthful: sensuousness 
to the dignity of an old age devoted to social achievements, and in 
its stirring theme that man is not lost so long? as restlessness urges 
him on, we have the firmest support of serenity in all modern 
secular literature. Heine (1797-18 56), though he was a romanticist, 
sympathized with liberal and nationalistic ideals. Some of his 
poems take their place among the world’s best. 

Romanticism in the United States. William Cullen Bryant 
(1794-1878), James Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851), and Washing- 
ton Irving (1783-1859) were eminent exponents of romanticism 
in the United States; Bryant, a. lover of nature, wrote contem- 
plative poetry in language. of fine simplicity. Cooper portrayed 
American frontier life in his Leather Stocking Tales, which attracted 
attention in other lands and were translated into various European 
languages. Irving was the first internationally known American 
man of letters. His essays have a quiet and kindly humor. “Rip 
Van Winkle,” from The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent., is 
well known to every American school child and is loved by many 
an older reader. Irving also wrote historical and biographical works, 


3. LATER LITERARY DEVELOPMENTS 


Romanticism ultimately ran its course in literature as it did 
in other forms of artistic expression. When naturalism and realism 
supplanted it, commonplace things, even the sordid and degraded 
in current civilization, were brought to the front, In style, realism 
emphasized factual expression in the description of social situa- 
tions. Much literatüre.of ‘this type wag produced with an aim 
‘toward social reform and 
dregs of society, There was also a tendency to reflect the charac- 
teristics and thoughts of t| 
concealed autobiographical analysis. 

In England. '[he Victo 
1850-1890), which fanged i 


nnyson (1809-1892), Browning 
1936) expressed the Victorian 
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ideal in poetry. Representative of Tennyson's work are Idylls of the 
King, The Princess, and many short poems, He possessed the 
` artof being able to make people feel and see things,as he saw them. 
He was, and still is, immensely popular. Browning was less a poet 
of the people. One must learn to enjoy Browning but once the 
acquaintance is made, the reader is absorbed with his courageous 
fighting optimism. The Ring and the Book is one of his best known 
later works, Kipling, exponent of imperalism, rounds out the 
Victorian age in poetry. His stories about British soldiers in the 
Far East captured the imagination of both English and American 
readers. 

Dickens (1812-1870) was the outstanding novelist of the period. 
His Pickwick Papers, first in a long line that includes Oliver. Twist, 
Nicholas Nickleby, and David Copperfield, took the world by storm. 
The author introduced a maze of characters from the ordinary 
walks of contemporary life. Readers could see themselves and 
laugh or cry, as the circumstance demanded. He was a great story- 
teller and a master of plot. He aroused on the part of his readers 
an interest in the many social abuses that were calling for reform. 
Kingsley (1819-1875) portrayed in his Alton Locke the poor and the 
oppressed in England even more effectively than Dickens did. 
Interest in his historical novels, such as Hypatia and Westward Ho, 
and in his classics for children, Water Babies and others, is still 
active. Thackeray (1811-1863) struck home with his bitter criticism 
of the scandals and snobberies of the upper class. His memorable 
Vanity Fair—a novel without a hero, but with a remarkable female 
protagonist, Becky Sharp—established his reputation as a man of 
letters. George Eliot (1819-1880) wrote about the middle class 
with literary excellence and moral fervor. The later years, extend- 
ing in some cases-into the post-Victorian period, included: such 
well-known writers as Meredith (1828-1909), Hardy (1840-1928), 
and Stevenson (1850-1894). Meredith was noted as a character 
analyst; Hardy as a pessimist, representing man as a helpless 
creature subjected to fate; and Stevenson as a writer of thrilling 
adventure tales, entertaining essays, and poetry for the young. 

In France. French transition from romanticism to realism is 
represented in the works of George Sand. (1783-1842). She was 
interested in social reform and was an advocate of Utopian Social- 
ism. Baudelaire (1821-1867), an outstanding poet of the Second 
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Empire, advocated French Symbolism with poetical charm. Sainte- 
Beuve (1804-1869), Taine (1828-1893), and Renan (1823-1892) 
were distinguished French prose writers. Sainte-Beuve founded a 
school of literary criticism and showed his ability as a historian in 
his History of Port-Royal. Taine interpreted»the period of the 
French Revolution and Napoleon. Renan was noted for his works on 
Oriental history, especially on the Jews and on the Old Testament. 

Maupassant (1850-1893).is the best representative of the 
French realist school. Zola (1840-1902) criticized the middle class 
and believed that there were evidences of human degeneracy. He 
became a leading political figure through his exposure of the 
infamous conspiracy against Dreyfus. Barrés (1862-1923), a 
fanatical patriot, aided in building up the cause against Germany 
for the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. Anatole France (1844-1924) 
was one of the most influential writers in modern times. He was 
essentially a pessimist and was convinced of the stupidity and 
silliness of mankind. His best-known works are Penguin Island and 
The Revolt of the Angels. 

In Germany and Scandinavia. Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries can boast of important literary contributions in the late 
19th and the early 20th century. Realism and naturalism were 
predominating influences. Thomas Mann (18752 — ) is the lead- 
ing literary figures of contemporary Germany. Buddenbrooks, the 
story of the decline and disintegration of a family of patricians, is 
one of his important works. Hauptmann (1862— ) and Suder- 
mann (1857-1928) are the leading German dramatists. Hauptmann 
gets away from the mystic belief in human guilt and places re- 
sponsibility either in the universe or in the corporate, rather than 
on the individual. His characters are &ot hopeless sinners, but 
people who have been sinned against. Sudermann enjoys a wide 
popularity, but he does not rank so high in drama as Hauptmann. 
Hans Christian Andersen (1805-1875), 
writer of children's stories and fairy tale 
1927), à fellow countryman of Andersen, 
critic of his age. Björnson (1832-1910), 
Norse heroes to life in poetry and dram 
v Mt has the reputation of being the supreme dramatist 
sk em ast century and a half. He ranks with Aeschylus, with 
Shakespeare, and with Corneille. Brand, Peer Gynt, A Doll’s House, 


a Dane, is unique as a 
s. Georg Brandes (1842- 
was the leading literary 
a Norwegian, brought old 
a. Ibsen (1828-1906), also . 
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Ghosts, and An Enemy of the People are familiar to theatergoers, 
* the world over. 

In Russia. Russian literature, at least until recently, did not 
enjoy a wide popularity outside Russia, because of unfamiliarity 
with the language and a general lack of understanding of the Rus- 
sian people. Two romantic poets, Pushkin (1799-1837) and Ler- 
montov (1814-1844), gained a reputation for Russian literature. 
The latter ridiculed the upper class in Russia by comparing them 
with mountaineers from the Caucasus. Pushkin was an outstand- 
ing stylist. He wrote poetry, prose, and plays, using as subject 
matter fairy tales, legends, gypsy and Tartar life, and events of 
his own time. . 

Turgenev (1816-1883), Dostoievski (1821-1881), and Tolstoy 
(1828-1910) are three prominent Russian writers. Turgenev 
portrays the struggle between absolutism and revolution. Dostoiev- 
ski, for a long time an exile in a Siberian prison camp, believed that 
suffering and even crime were the only, means of salvation. Tolstoy, 
the best known of the three, condemned civilization and modern 
progress. He preached the value of doing good to others and in his 
later days lived a simple peasant’s life, which he glorified in Anna 
Karenina. Chekhov (1860-1904), the leading Russian dramatist, 
was less morbid than his contemporaries. The Cherry Orchard 
combines a sadly humorous feeling with a painful situation. 
Gorky (1868-1936) was really one of the peasants. A propagandist 
for their cause, he is well known outside Russia. 

In America. Comparison between literary trends in America 
and those in Europe shows how closely the peoples are connected 
intellectually. Longfellow (1807-1882), Whittier (1807-1892), and 
Poe (1809-1849) represent American poetry at its best. Longfellow 
was a scholar, whose learning and humanity are reflected in his 
poetry. Whittier wrote delightfully about nature and attacked 
slavery. Poe is best known for his haunting and imaginative 
lyrics. Howells (1837-1920) and Henry James (1843-1916) are 
well-known American novelists. Howells admired the businessman, 
but exposed many of the abuses in American capitalism. James . 
lived the greater part of his life in Europe as an expatriate. He 
contrasted American and European life and criticized, with marked 
appreciation, the leisure class. Mark Twain (1835-1910), one of 
the most beloved of American authors, was a master of satire and 
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humor. He pictured Western life and attacked the politics and 
economics that were practiced at the close of the Civil War. 
Mysticism and Symbolism. Late in the Igth century, realism, 
as a form of literary expression, gave way,to mysticism and 
symbolism. Symbolism was, no doubt, ‚a reaction to science, in 
which it is demonstrated that man is an insignificant object in a 
universal machine. All that is left for him. to do is to seek sensa- 
tions, concluding that form and sound are more important than 
content and sense. Verlaine (1844—1896) in his poetry spread the 
idea in France. Pater (1839-1894), Swinburne (1837-1909), and 
Wilde (1856-1900) created a stir in England with their literary 
interpretations of symbolism. Pater expressed his love for the 
“modern” and the “pagan” in his Marius the Epicurean. Swin- 
burne sympathized with Nietzsche's attack upon Christianity 
and openly expressed disgust for priests and kings. Wilde was the 
most extreme of the group, with his perverted ideas and his 
Bohemian manners. A milder form of symbolism appeared in what 
was called the “realism of frankness,” supported by Butler (1835- 
1902) of England, Moore (1852-1933) of Ireland, and D'Annunzio 
(1863-1938) of Italy. They detested sham and pretense and ridi- 
culed many established religions, D’Annunzio was an apostle of 


national egotism and urged his native country to conquer 
Dalmatia. 


VII. EDUCATION AND LEARNING 
1. EDUCATION 


Background. Modern education is the result of centuries of 
effort to raise the intellectual and ethicalestandards of mankind, 
to improve society as a whole, and to transmit all cultural values 
and ideas to succeeding generations. The Greeks contributed the 
theory of a liberal education, They were interested primarily 
in the development of Personality, “the good life,” as Plato 
expressed it. The practical and realistic Romans emphasized a 
narrow moral training for a chosen profession and neglected 
aesthetic values. Roman education, at least in the late period of 
ionalized. Learning was not 
for school. Consequently, in- 
life andewas instrumental in 
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"Christianity appeared as a dominant factor in education in the 
. Middle Ages. The Christian Fathers were interested in the prepara- 
tion of leadevs for the church and for the state. They turned to the 
schools for aid. A perplexing problem arose because much of the 
subject matter taught in the schools was pagan in origin. Un- 
fortunately, the Christian Fathers rejected classical learning and 
heathen books. “Better to remain in ignorance of classical learning 
than to be ensnared by its errors," one venerable churchman 
declared. Education for the masses was to prepare them to become 
loyal adherents of the faith in order to ensure salvation. Education 
in the real sense of the word was confined to a select few, who were 
to be leaders in the church and rulers of the state. In general, - 
education was defined in terms of piety, faith, and otherworldliness. 
This did not change until the time of the Renaissance. Gradu- 
ally, the study of mankind was substituted for theology and schools 
became secularized. The establishment of popular governments, 
which gave most of the people some authority, necessitated training 
for their new role. Industrialism increased the demand for physical 
and natural science. New ideas were required and there was an 
open field of competition for men with intelligence and ambition. 
Nationalism, with the support of Protestantism, demanded public 
support for educati8n. Nationalism attacked religious superstitions 
and advanced an argument for a logical and scientific approach to 
the problems of life. Romanticism required the cultivation of 
individualism and self-expression. Learning was indispensable for 
accomplishing this. \ 

- Development of Educational Theory. The growth of nationalism 
and democracy, the influence of rationalism and romanticism, the 
materialistic impetus of industrialization, and the decline of the 
monopoly of theology in intellectual circles made possible the ad- 
vancement of public education in the 19th century. The idea was 
not entirely new, as philosophers and public-spirited men had 
brought forward the theory of education for the masses long before 
the 19th century. In almost every age and in eyery great civiliza- 
tion, there were voices calling in the wilderness for the general 
advancement of learning. 

. Rousseau argued for the democratization of the educational 
process. There was a veritable pedagogical revolution, at the close 
of the 18th century, in the works of Basedow (1723-1790), Pesta- 
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lozzi (1746-1827), and Herbart (1776-1841). They attempted to 
make practical some of the idealistic theories of Rousseau. Froebel 
(1782-1852) recommended that less emphasis be put on the 
problem of the teacher and that more be put on the: child. He 
established the first kindergarten and the first experimental school 
(see page 448). G. Stanley Hall (1846-1924), an American psychol- 
ogist, contributed the basic theories of genetic psychology and 
child study. The importance of the social basis of human life as 
a means of obtaining rational social control for the betterment of 
mankind was advocated by leading sociologists. 
Application. As has been previously indicated, public educa- 
. tion had been sponsored by some of the enlightened despots in 
the 18th .century. The French revolutionists and Napoleon saw 
the value of education. Public elementary education was provided 
in France in 1833 and was made compulsory in 1882. England was 
slow in providing state-supported schools. Grants were made to 
the church schools and other private schools, beginning in 1833, 
and the Education Act of 1870 provided for the first public ele- 
mentary schools. Not until 1918 was there an adequate public- 
school system in England. Public schools in the United States were 
encouraged by Jefferson (1743-1826), Horace Mann (1796-1859), 
and Henry Barnard (1811-1900). Pennsylvania was the first state 
to provide for free public education (1834), but within less than 
half a century, most of the states in the union had similar laws. A 
graduated system of schools, ranging from the kindergarten to the 
college or univefsity, many of them state supported, was gradu- 
ally worked out. Graduate schools for more advanced study were 
introduced in Germany in the early part of the 19th century and 
soon were adopted in other countries, notably the United States. 
Curriculum. The forces that brought pressure to bear for 
education at the same time demanded new emphasis and new 
content matter in the subjects taught. Medievalism and Human- 
ism no longer sufficed. Natural science, history, economics, sóciol- 
ogy, psychology, and anthropology were added, by degrees, to the 
college curriculum. Greater freedom of choice for courses taken 
and specialization in certain fields were demanded. The elective 
system was introduced in Harvard by President Eliot in 1869. 
Professional schools to provide training for teachers, lawyers, 
doctors, businessmen, engineers, and a variety of other professions 
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were established, as.the demand for trained men in these fields 
increased and as the possibilities for monetary reward became more 
evident. d 

Military schools, such as that at West Point, gave courses in 
practical engineering. ‘The first school for engineering courses alone 
was the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, which opened at Troy, 
New York, in 1824. Industrial education, in one form or another, 
such as manual training, household arts, agriculture, horticulture, 
and business, were added to the course of study. Science made 
greater inroads in the curriculum than did any other study. 
Schools in the United States were leaders in this field. Harvard 
introduced a course in physics in 1860. Columbia University 
(King's College) and the University of Pennsylvania followed, in 
close order. At the present time, science is one of the largest depart- 
ments in almost every college in the United States. 

Problems in Modern Education. The growing importance of 
education in modern society has prodüced a variety of problems. 
Democracy demands an equal opportunity for school attendance, 
but mass education presents many difficulties. Unselected students 
require a particular type of curriculum, which must be broad and 
shallow—broad, so that it will be acceptable to many diverse 
interests, and shallów, in order that it may appeal to the less 
capable. This has raised the level of the lower class but; at the same 
time, it has resulted in a more mediocre standard in education as a 
whole. The superior child, in a sense, is neglected, and cultural 
progress, as a result, has been retarded. 

Mass education has placed a heavy financial burden on society. 
The elementary and secondary schools in the United States in 1932 
had enrolled 27,560,000 students. At the same time, there were 

- 4,000,000 students in public high schools and almost 1,000,000 in 
colleges and universities. In addition, there were approximately 
2,000,000 adults enrolled in correspondence and extension courses. 
A million teachers were employed to teach this army of students. 
The annual cost for public and private educatjon in the United 
States amounts to $3,234,638,567. The average cost per annum is 
$67.82 for each elementary school pupil; $144.03 for each high- 
school pupil; and $500 for each college and university student. 

From the educational point of view, school organization and 
administration in mass education have not- been satisfactory. 
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Children of all types and abilities are subjected to a uniform ‘body 
of content and a standardized method of presentation. This results 
in many misfits. Administrators, and even teachcrs, have been 
forced to spend too much time on routine matters, such as budgets, 
supplies, classification of students, reports, schedule making, and 
discipline, while the actual teaching had to suffer. 
Utilitarian versus Cultural Motives. In modern education, 
there is a growing conflict between the advocates of utilitarianism 
. and those who, believe in emphasizing cultural aims. The material- 
istic standards in modern society call for something that can be 
used in increasing the material well-being of the individual. This 
has had a marked effect in the educational program. The student, 

. oftentimes encouraged by parents, chooses courses that will be an 
aid in the making of money when the course is completed. This has 
become so prevalent that cultural education is in danger of com- 
plete submergence. High schools are emphasizing commercial 
work to such a degree thatemany freshmen enter college with an 
inadequate cultural background. 

The college curriculum is so cluttered with prelegal, pre- 
engineering, premedical, and teacher-training courses that little 
time is left for basic cultural subjects. The true value of a cultural 
education has lost much of its significance, A good cultural course 
serves as an excellent background for any professional career. 
It emphasizes the highest values in life; it enables one to see things 
in a true perspective, to make proper adjustments in society, and to 
build spiritual and moral ideals. 

Academic Freedom and Propaganda. Restriction of academic 
freedom and the use of propaganda are two threats against educa- 
tional progress in a democracy. Academic freedom is necessary if a 
teacher is to perform the function that is expected of him. Both 
sides of a question should be presented without outside interfer- 
ence. The scientist faces the opposition of'the fundamentalist. 
Vested interests, capital, and labor often oppose certain theories in 

, economics and sociology. Frequently, the classroom is used as a 
place for spreading propaganda on the plastic mind of the younger 
generation. Evidences of what can be done along these lines were 
obvious in Germany, Italy, and Russia. Propaganda is carried out, 
not only by teachers, but also through numerous influences, such 
as endowments and bequests with the stipulation that certain 
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economic and social theories be taught, or through the distribution 
of free material in the form of commercial art with a propaganda 
tint, to students. These are delicate questions, because propaganda 
is not always obvious on the surface. 


2 SCIENCE 


Background. Science, more than any other form of intellectual 
activity, dominates modern society. 'The 20th century is decidedly 
a scientific age. Every phase of life is influenced by it and almost 
every field of intellectual endeavor has scientific characteristics. 
In a broad sense, the scientific attitude is a method of approaching 
the truth. In contrast with speculative philosophy and dogmatic 
theology, both of which lack data for scientific development, 
science tests in a laboratory the degree of certainty of a hypothesis. 
Modern sciencs, which is generally accepted today, is the product 
of long centuries of painful struggle. We have referred to scientific 
progress in earlier periods, all of which must be kept in mind for an 
understanding of our present-day accomplishments. 

Time and space do not permit a recapitulation of what took 
place in the earlier periods, but a brief résumé may be of value. 
Roger Bacon, in the 13th century, advocated the discovery of 
truth by observation and experimentation. Francis Bacon, in the 
16th century, classified human learning and laid the foundation’ 
upon which the superstructure of science has been built. Descartes 
developed the scientific method. Harvey founded anatomical 
studies on a scientific basis. Galileo opened the field for a scientific 
study of the universe, which Newton extended with the law of 
gravitation. From these basic and phenomenal studies, 19th-cen- 
tury scientific study evolved. Important as was the technique of 
science that these men introduced, still more important was the 
acquisition of a receptive attitude on the part of the masses toward 
a scientific point of view. Without it, science could never have 
reached the important position that it holds today. 

Character of Science of the 19th Century. Sgience in the 19th 
century was clearly an outgrowth of the work done in the 18th 
century, but there were several marked changes in emphasis. 
Much of the work was in classifying, organizing, and verifying 
what had been started gn the previous century. Chemists and 
physicists worked on details of the atomic theory, explained the 
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transmission of heat and light waves in ether, and worked out 
principles of thermodynamics. Astronomers and mathematicians 
continued the work of Newton and advanced the nebular hypothe- 
sis. Biologists emphasized the study of bacteriology. Applie: 
science was stressed by increased emphasis? The mechanized and 
industrialized existence of today is proof of how far this has gone. 
Transportation, communications, material comfort, and bodily 
health occupy the time and attention of most scientists. When 
science proved its utilitarian value, its general acceptance was 
definitely assured. 

Evolution. The doctrine of evolution was one of the most 
significant deductions of the 19th century. It was significant not 
only because of its intrinsic scientific value, but also because of the 
intense controversy that it aroused in the intellectual world. It 
marked the climax of a long struggle between science and religion, 
and furnished a definite issue over which opposing forces could 
align. It has become a veritable battlefield for the warfare of 
science and religion. The struggle is by no means over; neither side 
has succeeded in completely overcoming the other, but the ad- 
vantage seems to be definitely on the side of the scientist. Whether 
one accepts the theory of evolution or not, it is, nevertheless, a 

- basic factor in our educational process. Evolution is more inclusive 
than a principle in biological science. It is a doctrine of change that 
has been accepted in the social sciences as well as in the physical 
sciences. 

The basic principles in Darwin’s theory of evolution (see 

` Chapter II) need not be repeated here, but a word about its 
application is in order. Liberals found in Darwin’s works support 
for their concept of free competition. It provided social reformers 
with a weapon to attack what they considered to be outworn 
principles. Political reformers found in Darwinism an excuse for 
the destruction of old political organizations. Militarists and dicta- 
tors found in the "survival of the fittest” an argument in favor of 
conquest and domination. 

Mathematics and Astronomy. Mathematics advanced further 
than most of the other sciences. The most outstanding accomplish- 
ment of early igth-century scientists was the verification of 
astronomical theories. Laplace (1749-1827), in addition to the 
nebular hypothesis, contributed proof of Newton’s theory of gravi- 
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tatio, which he published in his Celestial Mechanics. Leverrier 
(1811-1877). a director of the observatory at Paris, proved 
through mathematical calculations that there must be a planet 


' beyond Uranus in the solar system. This was verified through the 


use'of a telescope in 1846, and the newly discovered planet was 
named Neptune. 

whysics. Industries encouraged special work in optics, in 
magnetism, in electricity, and in thermodynamics. The last of these 
was an aid in the development of the steam engine. Joulé (1818— 
1889) worked out the mechanical energy needed to raise the weight 
of a given body to any given extent, which is called the principle 
of the mechanical equivalent of heat. Von Helmholtz (1821-1894) 
advanced the law of conservation of energy, that all the force in 
nature cannot be increased or diminished. Kelvin (1824—1907) 
added the theory of dissipation of energy, which states that, while 
the amount of energy is constant, there is a degeneration into 
nonavailable, or “dissipated,” heat. Maxwell (1831-1879) sub- 
stantiated the kinetic theory of gases, that minute particles within 
the body move in a straight line at a high rate of speed constantly 
striking one another, thereby changing their individual direction 
and velocity. Foucault (1819-1868) proved that the velocity of 
light waves in diffefent media varies inversely as the refractive 
character of the media. 

The spectroscope was perfected in 1860 by two Germans, 
Bunsen (1811-1899), a chemist, and Kirchhoff (1824-1887), a 
physicist. Electrical science was one of the most original and 
important scientific advances of the century. Franklin, Galvani, 
and Volta had made a start in this important study in the preceding 
century. James Maxwell established the epoch-making theory of 
electromagnetism, which Marconi was able to use in his invention 
of wireless telegraphy. Electromagnetism connects optics with 
electricity and proves that light waves are similar to electromag- 
netic oscillations in the air. X rays, or Roentgen rays, were dis- 
covered in 1895. Pierre Curie (1859-1906) introduced the study of 
radioactivity. 

Chemistry. Modern chemistry, to a very great degree, is 
based upon the atomic theory. The atomic and molecular con- ` 
struction of matter was, proved by John Dalton (1766-1844). 
Avogadro (1776-1856) proved that gases contain small particles. 
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which he called molecules. In general usage, the term molecgile is - 
used to denote a unit of matter and atom is used to denote one of 
the particles of à simple element. Patient research also proved 
(1890) that electricity is made up of particles, called electrons. 
- Electrochemistry is used to commercial advantage in electroplating 
and electrotyping, as well as in many other industrial enterprises. 


Synthetic chemistry, a repudiation of the old theory of the tà 
distinction between animals and minerals on the one hand and | 


vegetables on the other, is used in the production of fertilizers, 
dyes, drugs, and rubber. This promises to become one of the most - 
profitable branches of science. Pasteur (1822-1895), one of the 


most renowned of all chemists, brought chemistry to the rescue of — 


biological science. He worked on bacteria from which he inaugu- 
rated aseptic surgery, controlled the silkworm malady that was 
threatening one of the most important industries in France, found 
a cure for hydrophobia, and introduced “pasteurization” of milk. 
Chemistry is one of the most truly basic sciences, because it is 
used in so many associated fields. An ally of physics, biology, 
medicine, and surgery, it is used by the soldier to kill his enemy 
and by the promoters of public health to make an effort to conserve 
human life. 

Biology and Physiology. Biology was introduced as a field of 
scientific endeavor by a German physician and naturalist, Trevi- 
ranus (1776-1837). He advocated, as a fundamental principle, 
“that all living forms are the result of physical influences which 
are still in operation, and vary only in degree and direction." Modern 
embryology was begun by Baer (1792-1876) when he pointed out | 
that human beings reproduce by fertilization of eggs, the same as _ 


do birds, fishes, and reptiles. Schwana (1810-1882), with the aid ~ 


of the microscope, advocated the cell theory, that all living things 
grow in structural units, called cells. ` 

. Physiology was closely associated with biology and medical 
science. Muller (1801-1858) in his Handbook gave a résumé 
of the advances that had been made and added his findings of 
facts concerning *the nervous system and the functioning of the 
senses. Bernard (1813-1878) discovered the vasomotor system, 
gland functions, and internal secretions. Chloroform and cocaine 
were introduced as anesthetics by the middle of the I9th century. 
Scientific dental surgery had its initiation about the same time. 
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Aseptic surgery was practiced by Joseph Lister (1827-1912) with 
the use of carbolic acid as a safeguard against infections. He also 
introduced thg use of carbolized catgut for surgical sewings. 
Inoculations against certain types of diseases were proved success- 
ful'by Robert Koch 41843-1910), who had based his studies on 
smallpox inoculations introduced by Edward Jenner (1749-1823). 
From these beginnings, preventive medicine was developed. Pre- 
ventive serums were discovered, to control the germs of lockjaw, 
diphtheria, malaria, bubonic plague, and sleeping sickness. 

Natural Science. Lamarck (1744-1829), Cuvier (1769-1832), . 
von Humboldt (1769-1859), and Agassiz (1807-1873) were leading 
naturalists of the 19th century. Lamarck established the develop- 
mental relationship between all forms of life. Cuvier classified 
and elaborated on the work that had been done in geology and 
zoology. Humboldt, the father of the science of climatology, in- 
vented the idea of isothermal lines to denote temperature ranges on 
maps. Agassiz was interested in the study of fish and later devoted 
his attention to'geology. 

Importance of Science. Science and industry have been re- 
sponsible for the dynamic changes that have taken place in recent 
years. Scientific progress can be traced to the discoveries in astron- 
omy, physics, and mathematics that were made in the 16th and 
17th centuries. Work along these lines was carried on in the 18th 
century to such a degree that it has been referred to as the scientific 
renaissance. In spite of all these revolutionary discoveries, it was 
not until the 19th century that scientific research particularly in- 
fluenced the life of the common man. Changes in transportation are 
very significant. It took almost three years to circumnavigate the 
globe in the rth century, ‘while Howard Hughes flew around the 
world in 1938 in less than four days. The rocket plane has revolu- 
tionized transportation still further, and there is no end in sight. 
'The use of electricity, in one form or another, has become almost . 
universal. Science, which has provided innumerable devices to aid 


.man in all his occupations, promises for him a larger, happier, and. 


more useful life. 
3. THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


'The science of social relationship has lagged far behind what 
has taken place in the pure sciences. "The newest in science is 
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accepted without question, while the most timid suggestións of 
social and political readjustment and the most evident parallels 
from history are rejected without hesitation, . . , (these differ- 
ences) are a challenging comment on science and civilization."' 
The scientific procedure has not been applied to human institu- 
tions. Not until the 19th century were the social sciences recog- 
nized as a study separate from political philosophy. The tendency 
was to consider politics, economics, ethics, and international rela- 
tions as a part of political philosophy. When it becomes possible to 
utilize the gains of science, not only as applied science, but also as 
remedial human science, social progress can be expected. 

History. Some advancement has been made in the utilitarian 
use of the social sciences. Saint-Simon, living at the beginning of the 
tgth century, was one of the first to advocate the study of the 
social sciences as a separate unit. The new history (see Chapter I) 
has broken from the old idea of emphasizing political events, wars, 
and exploits and has centered attention on man's social, intellec- 
tual, and industrial activities. It emphasizes all the activities and 
endeavors of man to explain the various problems that confront 
society. There is a conscientious endeavor to explain existing 
conditions in the light of the past. Let us hope that some progress 
can be made in avoiding in the future the mistakes of the past. 
The possibilities of success are not too encouraging. With apparent 
disregard' of past experiences, statesmen blunder into mistakes 
that have occurred and recurred many times. This is particularly 
true in international affairs. European states traveled the same 
well-worn patl» that had led to hostilities in 1914, with apparent 
disregard of the danger signs that history had posted. Mussolini 

, and Hitler established dictatorships by fneans of the same materials 
and workmanship that earlier dictators had used, while showing 
conspicuous neglect of the weaknesses that led to the downfall of 
those who went before. 

Sociology. Sociology is one of the newer members of the social 
science group. It is an attempt to understand and improve society 
asa whole. Considering the many social problems that confront us 
today, this subject should become most important. Comte first used 
the term sociology in 1839, and Herbert Spencer proposed the ex- 
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tenslon of evolution to the “social organism." The inclusiveness 
and the comparative newness of the subject have led to the forma- 
tion of many divergent theories. The organicists attempt to show 
the similarities between human society and the individual biologi- 
cal organism. Darwia’s notion of the struggle for existence (war- 
fare) was suggested by another group as the chief factor in human 
progress. Àn opposing school contends that cultural competition 
should be substituted for physical warfare as an impetus to prog- 
ress. More recent sociologists are spending less time in the definition 
of terms and are concentrating their attention on an analysis of 
social processes and institutions. The theory of social causation 
was advanced by Giddings. Ross pointed out the relationship 
between psychological factors in social control. Social reform based 
upon philosophy and anthropology was advocated by Leonard 
Hobhouse. Out of this complicated group of theoretical principles, 
a much needed practical sociology may arise. 3 

Economics. The study of economics has attracted a great deal 
of attention since the effects of industrialization were first felt. 
Early economists lined up either in defense of capitalism dr against 
it. The classical economists, Malthus, Ricardo, and James Mill, 
were the most important group in the early part of the r9th 
century. The German Historical School, which studied economic 
life from the point of view of the evolution of economic institutions, 
were a more practical group. The so-called “welfare” economists 
emphasized the general welfare of individuals in society rather than 
wealth. Not until the close of the century did economics cease 
to be a collection of rules based upon pecuniary lagic and become 
a real social science. Several well-known economists aided in the 
transition. Marshall, Büclter, Weber, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
John and Barbara Hammond, and Hobson emphasized the histori- 
cal evolution of economic institutions with a view to attempting to 
understand the present. Thorstein Veblen founded institutional 
economics in the United States. Many data have been collected, 
but there is still a great variety of opinion as to their usage. Objec- 
tive studies in the spirit used by the natural Scientists have not 
been realized in economics. However, it is hoped that such studies 
may be possible in future procedure. 

Archaeology and Anthropology. Interest in the past led to 
emphasis on archaeology. Vast sums have been spent to study re- 
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mains of ancient cities, and much valuable information has «been 
accumulated on early cultural history. Studies in the biological 
and cultural history of man created interest in anthropology. After 


it had been established that man had evolved from lower organic : 


types, anthropologists began the search for evidence on the origin 
of man to be obtained by the study of human fossils. The cul- 
tural anthropologists studied all evidences of culture in the rc- 
mains of the early people. The archaeologists and anthropologists 
have contributed toward the telling of the story of the evolution of 
early civilization much information that throws considerable light 
on our present status. 

Political Science and Jurisprudence. Early Igth-century po- 
litical science was concerned mainly with definition of terms, classi- 
fication of forms of government, and types of political institutions. 
General emphasis was laid on the study of democracy. De 
Tocqueville (1805-1859) and Bryce (1838-1922) analyzed Ameri- 
can democracy. More recent investigators have concerned them- 
selves with the influence of social forces on political life. They have 
investigated also the growing importance of the social functions 
performed by political institutions. The growth of democracy led 
to.a different approach to jurisprudence. Divine origin of law was 
disputed, and law was interpreted as the state’s command. During 
the 19th century, attempts were made to reevaluate law. One 
school (historical) maintained that law was a product of cultural 
forces, Another (comparative) contended that legal systems should 
be studied comparatively in order that their character and values 
might be determined. Clearly, we are in an evolutionary stage in 
these important studies. There is still much work to be done before 
intelligent conclusions can be made. > 


4 PROGRESS IN THE 19TH CENTURY 


The 19th century produced more sensational changes than were 
ever recorded in any other similar period in human history. Many 
trends that reached far back into earlier periods came to maturity 
during this century, New developments also were in the process 
xd oeg Especially is this true in the scientitic and economic 

elas, 
_ Politics. The first fruits of democracy began to mature in 
England and in the United States. The Frénch Revolution marked 
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the earliest inroads into the citadel of autocracy on the continent 
of Europe, and while much of its effect was lost in the period of 
‘reaction following the Napoleonic period, it did set a precedent 
for later developments. 

. Aggressive natiogalism, which in many instances led to im- 
perialism, was permitted to run its course without effective opposi- 
tion. The unification of Germany, the formation of the two great 
alliances, and the subsequent friction between them inevitably led 
to World War I. The peace of Versailles, including the League of 
Nations, ineffectively tried to preserve the fruits of victory. World 
War II offers impressive evidence of the failure to accomplish that 
end. The time probably will come when World War I and World 
War 1I will be considered as one conflict, rather than as separate 
struggles. ; 

Economics. The impact of the Industrial Revolution and the - 
factory system became more and more evident as the 19th cen- 
tury drew to a close. Large-scale production led to concern over 
supplies of raw materials and over markets for manufactured goods. 
Improvements in facilities for transportation and in communica- 
tion brought the peoples of the world much closer together. Large 
fortunes were acquired by many capitalists and huge corporations 
began to appear. 

However, all was ifot. well in the economic world. Depressions, 
unemployment, and widespread poverty resulted in increasing 
criticism of the capitalistic system and of existing political insti- 
tutions. Reparations and war debts handicapped recovery and 
led to economic nationalism, manifest in tariff walls. 'The climax 
was a world economic depression. 

Science and Learning. » Theories relating to the nature of heat 
and light were explored and applied. Electricity was harnessed for 
power and illumination. The germ theory of disease and the use of 
antisepsis in surgery heralded the dawn of a new age in the study 
of medicine. The theory of evolution brought to a head the long . 
controversy between science and religion. Progress and evolution 
were stressed in Igth-century philosophy, and science was accepted 
as fundamental in spite of traditional religious beliefs. : 

Literature is considered to have been one of the greatest intel- 
lectual contributions of the rgth century. The romanticists frowned 
upon the cold formalism of the age of reason, emphasizing nature 
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Line of Time 


The American Revolution. 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 


Death of Voltaire. Death of Rousseau. 
Crompton’s “Mule.” 


Joseph II abolishes serfdom. 
Peace of Versailles. 


Meeting of the Estates-General. Fall of the Bastille. Rights of Man. 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy. Burke’s Reflections. 


Execution of Louis XVI. 

End of the Reign of Terrors 

The Directory. Third Partition of Poland. 

Bonaparte's Italian campaign. Nebular Hypothesis of Laplace. 


The Consulate. 
Owen at New Lanark. 


Napoleon Emperor. Code ‘Napoleon, 


End of Holy Roman Empire. 
Prussian serfs free. 


Lamarck’s theory of evolution. 


Congress of Vienna. | 
The Hundred Days. 


The Monroe Doctrine. 
Stockton and Darlington railway. 
Death of Beethoven. Death of Laplace. Death of Pestalozzi. 
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1830 The July Revolution. 
E Death of Goethe. First Reform Bill in England. 


1840 
Mill's System of Logic. 
Simpson uses Chloroform. 

1850 


Crimean War. 


Bessemer process. 


.—]| Darwin’s Origin of Species. 


1860 Lister uses antiseptics. 
Abraham Lincoln President. 


, 


Prussia defeats Austria. 
Das Kapital of Karl Marx. 


1870 Franco-German War. 
The German Empire. Treaty of Frankfort. The Paris Commune, 


LJ 
Third Republic established in France. 


Treaty of San Stefano. Berlin Conference. 
1880 
The Triple Alliance. 


Death of Victor Hugo. 
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Dual Alliance between Russia and France. 
Death of Pasteur. Róentgen rays. 


The Boer War. 
1900 
Trans-Siberian Railway. 


The Entente. 
Japan defeats Russia. 


The Triple Entente. 
Austria annexes Bosnia and Herzegovina. Aeroplane flight of Wright 
brothers. 


1910 


World War I begins. 


The Russian Revolution. U.S.A. enters war. 
Revolutions in Austria and Germany. 


5 Peace of Versailles. Lea of Nations. 
1920 ia 


and love of living. Social criticism, as subjeci matter, gradually 
gained recognition through the works of such writers as Zola and 
Anatole France. Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner, Verdi, and Tchai- 
kovsky contributed a golden age in music. In architecture, there 
was a revival of past styles, but before the end of the century 
engineers developed new methods of construction of a functional 
nature. Painters and sculptors denied the accepted academic 
standards and emphasized structure and design. 


Review Questions 
1. "There are but two important events in modern history, the French 
Revolution and the Industrial Revolution." To what degree is this true? 
:/2. Show how inequalities provided important causes for the French 
Revolution, J 


3. What similarity is there between the French Revolution of 1789 and the 
. Russian Revolution of 1917? 


4, Give the steps in the evolution of the domestic system to the industrializa- 
tion of society. 


5. What effect did the Industrial Revolution hhve upon society, art, politics, 
and religion? 
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6. Why was the Agricultural Revolution a natural sequence to the Industrial 
Revolution? 
* 75. What i important contributions did Napoleon make? 
. 8. Is it possible to compare Napoleon with modern dictators? How did he 
differ? 
9. What were the chef weaknesses of the settlements made at Vienna i in 
1815? 

10. What comparison can be made between the period following the Congress 
of Vienna and the period following the Congress of Versailles? 

11. Enumerate the important changes in the English constitution in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. 

12. What important changes were made in the political parties in the United 
States prior to the Civil War? 

13. Describe the formation of the two great alliances in Europe prior to World 
War I. 

14. Classify the causes for World War I. 

15. What are the important obstacles to international Codes don 

16. Describe the League of Nations. What were its chief weaknesses ? 

17. Discuss the arguments for and against capitalism. — 

18. What are the fundamental economic factors in cooperatives? 

A9. Define Socialism. What are its weaknesses? 

20. What are the chief characteristics of art in the neoclassical and romantic 
schools ? à 

21. Characterize religion and philosophy in the roth century. 

22. Describe the romantic movement in literature. Give the most outstanding 
cxamples in England, Ffance, and the United States. 

23. Account for the new developments in educational theory. 

24. What trends do you note that may prove harmful? 

25. Evaluate scientific progress in the 19th century. _ 

26. Why have the social sciences lagged so far behind? 

27. Identify: lettre de cachet, Cardinal Fleury, Third Estate, Turgot, Necker, 
“Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen,” Tennis Court Oath, The Reign 
of Terror, domestic system, entrepreneuf, Arkwright, Whitney, James Watt, 

“cash nexus,” Agricultural Revolution, Bakewell, Consulate, ancien régime, 
Quadruple Alliance, concert of Europe, “Carbonari,” Jefferson, Bismarck, 
Bundesrat, Pan-Slavism, Monroe Doctrine, “balance of power," League of Threc 
Emperors, Entente Cordiale, Hague Court, Moroccan Crisis, World Court, “Great 
Western,” Malthus, Peel, Winckelmann, Goya, Bergson, Gandhi, Byron, Jane 
Austin, Lamarting Maspemntts Pushkin, symbolism, Joule, aad Marconi. 


i ` Problems . 
1. Compare the Congress e Vienna (1815) and the Congress of Versailles 
919) as to (a) problems discussed, (b) státes represented, (c) success, and 
(d) failure. 


Did the Congress of Versailles denicssthaté any progress in international — 
government over carlier congresses? If so, what? 
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2. “Art is a reflection of the fundamental traits of the age in whicn it is 
produced." Give specific illustrations.in roth-century art to prove this point. 
3. What inconsistencies were there in the application of economic laissez- 
faire policies in the roth century? Account for this. 


: Map Study V 


Denoyer-Geppert Outline Map No. 18002a 

1. Show Napoleon’s empire at its greatest extent. 

2. Designate the territorial changes made in Europe at the Congress of 
Vienna. 

3. Show the states that were members of the two great alliances in 1914. 
Indicate changes made after the war began. 

4. Show the principal railway and inland water routes in Europe in 1914. 

5. Indicate the territories that would have been included in a successful 
Pan-German program. In a Pan-Slavic program. 

6. Show the territorial changes made at the Congress of Versailles. 

7. Bound the internationalized territories of Europe in 1920. 

8. Locate the capitals of the European states in 1920. 
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: CHAPTER IX 


Trends of Civilization and Culture 


in the Twentieth Century 


I. POLITICAL TRENDS 
1, POSTWAR TENDENCIES 


A New Era. World War I produced a great political upheaval 
not unlike that which followed the French Revolution of 1789. 
We are still too near to what occurred in 1914 to be able to detect 
in a true perspective the consequences, but some major transforma- 
tions are beginning o stand out in strong relief. One thing is 
certain: an old order has been discredited and a new one, its 
character still uncertain, is coming to the fore. The change has 
not been complete but it is already sufficiently definite to indicate 
a new era in political administration. 

Discredit of Monarchism. The general discredit ef monarchies 
was one of the immediate results of World War I. For a time, it 
seemed that Wilson's drean? of a world of democracies, in which 
people might have the right of political self-expression, was at hand. 
The Romanovs were driven from power by their own subjects. 
The Hapsburgs were crushed and their once extensive and powerful 
empire was divided. The Hohenzollerns, having failed in their bid 
for world power, stepped down from the throne and sought refuge 
ina foreign country. The rulers of Turkey and Bulgaria, allies of 
Germany and Austria, lost their hold on absolutism and submitted 
to radical transformation of governments and territories. Republi- 
canism was substituted for monarchism in many countries. In 
Europe, at least a dozen republics were established, including 
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Poland, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Fihland, ` 
Austria, the Ukraine, Turkey, Spain, Germany, and Russia. 
In other countries, there was a general liberalization of political 
procedure. In many states, where revolution did not bring about 
a complete change in government, seats in legislatures were redis- 
tributed, proportional representation was introduced, ministerial 
responsibility was adopted, and personal and civil liberties were 
enlarged. After the deluge, only a few monarchs were left and their 
governments retained merely the form and not the spirit of prewar 
monarchies. é; 

Progress of Democracy. The new forms of government fol- 
‘lowed, in a general way, the linés that had been developed in 
France and in the United States in the preceding century. However, 
there were important innovations. The more recent constitutions 
provided a flexible government, more readily amenable to take 
care of current tendencies, than were the older ones. The chief 
executive, as a general rule, was given power more nearly resem- 
bling the French than the American type. The power of veto in 
many .cases was omitted. 

Several countries, including Finland, Estonia, and Yugoslavia, 
provided only one house in the legislature. In countries where two 
houses were included, the upper house was"given secondary im- 
portance. There was a general extension of franchise to include 
not only adult male citizens but also women. Woman suffrage had 
been introduced in New Zealand, Australia, Norway, and Sweden 
before the war, but not until afterward did the movement gain 
particular heddway. Poland and the new Baltic republics in their 
constitutions granted equal rights to both sexes. Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Turkey, and the United States are included in the group 
of those that gave women equal rights at the polls. “Parliamentary 
government, geographical representation, and decision by majori- 
ties” characterized most of the political systems that were intro- | 
duced after the war.. s 

The Weimar Constitution. The German Weimar Constitution 
of 1919 may be taken as a typical form of government that em- 
bodied most of the new ideas. The constitution created a federal, | 
republican commonwealth of 18 states, The president was to be 
| e ror zi ee Hs cR MS for reelection, and subject 

y - In normal times, the president 
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was to be little more than a figurehead, although in case of emer- 
gency he was empowered at will to govern by decree. 

The constitution provided for ministerial responsibility and a 
bicameral legislature. Members of the lower house (Reichstag) 
were to be elected by the whole adult population, male and female. 
The cabinet was dependent upon the support of a majority in the 
Reichstag. Proportional representation was introduced, by which a 


- member of the Reichstag represented every 60,000 votes recorded, 


differing from the English and American systems, in which a candi- 
date is put into office irrespective of the extent of his majority and 
without consideration of the minority. The upper house (Reichsrat) 
represented the states, each state to have at least one vote and no 
more than two-fifths of the total members in the house. Representa- 
tion, with these limitations, was on the basis of one member for 
each 1,000,000 people. Provision was made for subjecting laws to a 
referendum of the people. Constitutional amendments could be 
made by legislative action. Judges were appointed for life, “inde- 
pendent and responsible only to the law.” Bills could be introduced 
by the ministry or by members of the Reichstag, with the right of 
suspensive veto granted to the Reichsrat. Employers and employ- 
ees of the great economic groups and corporations were represented 
in the National Ecogomic Council, in order that they might advise 
the legislature on economic and social problems. 

The fundamental rights and duties of Germans were outlined 
in the constitution, There was also an attempt to define and 
guarantee doctrines relating to economic and social policy, includ- 
ing free public education, social insurance, privileges for laborers 
to be represented in councils of government and industry, and the 
right to socialize various private enterprises. The Weimar Con- 
stitution, in spite of its many virtues, was destined to a short 
existence, as the Nazi dictatorship superseded it. 

Nationalism. Since its origin in the Middle Ages, nationalism 
has been one of the outstanding political developments; today it 
is one of the most dynamic forces in human society. In earlier 
chapters, we have traced its origin and progfess. The present 
century has marked a climax in its development. Idealistically, 
nationalism seemed to be harmless, a general panacea for political. 
evils, but in practice it has pushed into the foreground many serious 
problems, World War I*was caused, to a very great degree, by 
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exaggerated nationalism. The desire of Germany for her “place in 
the sun” and the grim determination of the Entente Powers to 
retain their exalted position constitute one of the fundamental 
causes for the outbreak of hostilities in 1914. The conflict was a 
"war of nations," supported by the nationalistic spirit of the people 
within the various states. 

Wilson pleaded for the recognition and the right of self-deter- 
mination of all nations, large and small. The treaties of Versailles, 
Saint-Germain, and Trianon, following World War I, show the 
extent to which nationalism was a factor in the diplomacy of the 
powers. There were 18 national states in Europe in 1914. In 1928, 
there were 30, requiring the creation of about 2,000 miles of new 
boundary lines. Many of the changes were necessary and justifiable, 
but unfortunately the peacemakers made costly mistakes. Even 

rraine was not satisfied under French rule, while the 
desire for its return to France had constituted thé major cause for 
French participation in the war. Germany lost the Polish Corridor 
and Upper Silesia, which, according to the rule of nationalism, she 
should have been permitted to keep. Hungary resented the loss of 
territory inhabited by her people. Bulgaria bitterly attacked the 
Powers for taking territory the loss of which deprived her of an 
outlet to the Aegean Sea. Montenegro and Macedonia justly com- 
plained because their independence was not recognized, Austria 
lost South Tyrol—an adjustment that was one of the most flagrant 
violations of the principle of nationalism at the Congress of 
Versailles. 

These disputes over territory were a constant threat to world 
peace, Excessive nationalism was responsible for the stagger- 
ing burden of armaments that taxpayers were forced to carry. It 
encouraged aggressive imperialism and developed in many coun- 
tries a false type of patriotism. In fact, many critics have pointed 
out that, in place of its solving the world’s political problems, 
nationalism has become one of the chief obstacles ‘to international 
conciliation. K 

Revival of Economic Nationalism. Trends in postwar trade and 
monetary policy presented another difficulty for idealistic national- 
ism. Financial stability for European states was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to achieve because of the flow of gold to the United States. 
Austria, Poland, and Germany all experienced the havoc of infla- . 
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tior, Most of the European states found it next to impossible to 

„take care of their indebtedness. A general increase in tariffs created 
a kind of megcantile anarchy, which was characterized by attempts 
of all nations to limit imports to necessary raw materials and com- 
modities. Unemployment became a burden international in scope. 
State budgets, already taxed to the limit by the costs of the re- 
cent war, had to increase their load further for the support of 
unemployed. 

Signs of an economic collapse were evident in world economy 
as early as 1926. Unemployment was widespread in many European 
countries, and throughout the world production was in excess of 
demand. While the condition in the United States was an out- 
standing exception to the general trend, prosperity here was more 
apparent than real. Unemployment wis a general menace and 
farmers were in stringent economic circumstances. Installment 
buying had created an artificial demand for commodities, Wealth 
was very unevenly distributed, and foreign trade reached an 
alarmingly low level. When the crash came, in October, 1929, 
repercussions were felt all over the world. 

There was a general scramble on the part of all states to mend 
their economic conditions without much respect or consideration 
for each other. American short-term loans to foreign countries 
were called, and that accentuated the turmoil. The Reischsbank 
in Germany had lost 40 per cent of its gold reserve by June, 1931. 
The following year brought about the virtual cancellation of all 
reparation payment. Many financial enterprises had been under- 
taken, especially in France, England, and Belgium, with the hope of 
using German reparation payments. The United States, the prin- 
cipal creditor nation, refüsed to reduce the indebtedness of these 
countries. Consequently, the debtors refused to make payments. 

Devaluation of currency followed, as a further frantic effort 
in economic nationalism to save the day. Japan was one of the 
first to try to increase her exports by monetary depreciation, and 
other countries fell into line. The American-dollar gold content 
was reduced about 40 per cent in 1934. High tariffs were introduced 
even in England, after almost a century of free trade. The Ottawa 
Imperial Economic Conference (1932) provided for lower tariffs 
within the Empire at the expense of foreign traders. 

Proceedings at the International Economic Conference in Lon- 
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don (1932) reveal the seriousness pf the situation. Estimates indi- 
cate that 30,000,000 people were unemployed in the world and 
that the price of raw-materials had depreciated more than 50 per 
cent. Nothing was accomplished, and éach nation proceeded on an 
independent policy, trying out a number »f experiments. The 
English turned to tariffs and subsidies, while in the United States 
the New Deal was promoted. In other states, such as Germany and 
Italy, more drastic action was taken. Economic nationalism fi gured 
prominently in bringing about a state of chaos and plunging the 
world into another war within two decades. 

` Minorities. One of the main weaknesses in the application of 
the principle of nationalism is the impossibility of segregating 
nationalities into well-defined geographical limits. The protection 
of minorities dominated by an alien government constitutes a major 
problem. They frequently are subjected to the stern rule of the 
majority, although the minority may constitute a large percentage 
of the total population. The Germans in the Polish Corridor were 
suppressed by the Poles, Austrians living in the Tyrol chafed under 
the restrictive regulations of the Italian government. The Chinese 
were threatened with the loss of their national existence by 
Japan. Prior to World War II, approximately 8,000,000 Germans, 
3,000,000 Magyars, and 1,500,000 Bulgars canstituted minority 
groups in various states, most of them harboring ambitions to 
regain allegiance to their rightful governments and ready to go 
to extremes in order to do so, thereby furnishing a constant threat 
to world peace,1 
Discontent and Disillusionment. Those who imagined that 
World War I had swept aside the evils of the past and had paved 
the way for enlightened contentment wére doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Pessimism soon reigned in the place of optimism. The specific 
cause for this is difficult to determine, but much of it can be traced 
to the devastating effects of war experiences. All war has a demor- 
alizing effect on the individual and on society as a whole, The 
terrible anxiety and the abnormal existence take toll of noncom- 
batants, as well as’ of the soldiers in the trenches. Add to this 

- the social and economic disorder that follows war, and you have 

something that shakes the very foundations of human relation- 


‘The whole problem is discussed in an excellent boob by O, Junghaun, Nationalistic 
Minorities in Europe (Covici, Friede, 1932). : 
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ship? The depression, privation, hunger, and feeling of insecurity 
that faced such masses of: people destroyed ideals, ambition, and 
hope. Idealism, eloquently expressed in the rhetoric of Wilson, 
characterizing the war as a “most holy and idealistic world con- 
flit," was submerged when the true causes became apparent. The 
postwar treaties contained all the venom. that can be found in 
earlier attempts at treaty making. 


te ME 
BRITAIN 


Where Europe's principal minority groups are. (Courtesy, Foreign Policy Association, 
Headline Series, H. C. Wolfe, “Human Dynamite.") 


were considered the ultimate ideal in politics, have been ques- 
tioned and found wanting by many. The weakness of democracy 
has become manifest. Disillusioned people have been disappointed 
in its operation and seek to substitute something else for it. 
Most thinking individuals believe that it has not been given a fair 
chance, and that time will remedy the defects. flowever, impatience 
'is an inherent human characteristic. The average individual de- ` 
mands immediate satisfactory results and, if they are not forth- 
coming, desires a radigal change. Economic insecurity has been 
one of the chief causes for criticism of democracy. People are willing 
4 


| Challenge to Democracy. Democracy and nationalism, which 
| 
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to surrender liberty on the promise of a return to prosperity. They 
are likely to give their consent to the establishment of a dictator- 
ship if economic security is promised. Almost every post-World War 
I dictator rose to power with the consent of the people expressed 
at the polls. Both Mussolini and Hitler pointed with pride to the 
fact that they held unlimited power at the expressed wish of their 
countrymen. 

Dictatorships. Dictatorships becametheorderof the day, super- 
seding the absolute monarchies and popularized constitutional re- 
publics whose doom was written by World War I. England, 
France, and the United States (if we except Russia with her revised 
constitution) were the only important powers to maintain a demo- 
cratic form of government. Although the occasions for this sudden 
change in attitude are many and varied, in most cases the funda- 
mental causes are similar in many countries. Wherever a dictatorshi p 
had risen to power, the former government had been faced with 
economic chaos. Inflation, rising prices, unemployment, and 
scarcity of food served as convenient levers for the use of would-be 
dictators in their prying into government affairs. The feeling that 
à common menace threatened national security provided another 
convenient excuse. Mussolini posed as a David ready to slay the 
ugly dragon of Communism. Hitler pointed am accusing finger at 
the Jews, charging them with plotting to destroy the German 
nation. Democratic governments were condemned as being inca- 
pable of handling the problem. Seized by fear and disillusionment, 
the people flocked to a leader, someone with a program and an 
ideal for them to follow. * 

In order to understand the rise of dictators and the way they 
maintain their hold on the people, one müst take into consideration 
psychological factors. Dr. Wilhelm Stekel, the great Viennese 
Psychiatrist, made an extensive study of dictators.! He. concludes 
that all dictators are abnormal and that most of them are neurotics. 
` He points out that the neuroticism of dictators and the willingness 

of people to submit to their domination can be explained by an 
"authority complex." This results in a tendency to overthrow 
traditional restrictive measures and to seek a substitute for them 
in an individual dictator. The people are inclined to be spurred on 
by a confusion of fear and love. The individual is overcome by the 


_1A brief résumé js contained in Gunther's Inside Europe (Harper, 1936), 20-23. 
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general acceptance of a deliverer and joins the mob in “a psychic 
epidemic of adoration” that ends in submission to a dictator. 
The latter gains prestige through impressing upon the people that 
he fights not for himself but for the fatherland. In this struggle, the 
people identify themselves with the leader. “Obedience and de- 
fiance, love and hate finally combine, and the dictator is accepted 
as the savior.” 


2 SOVIET RUSSIA: A CHALLENGE TO TRADITION 


The 2oth century bids fair to become one of the challenging 
epochs in human history. Though less than half its course has been 
run, the changes affecting almost every phase of life that have 
been crowded into this brief period produce, in the minds of the 
curious, a bewilderment as to what the succeeding years may have 
in store. The Russian Revolution of 1917 appears to be one_of the 
most important events since the great French Revolution of 1789. 
Certainly nothing has let loose such a deluge of condemnation 
and eulogy and nothing has so completely challenged orthodox 
theories since the French revolutionists overthrew the Bourbons. 
The Russians, in a few years, have set up standards for a new 
way of living and thinking. Whether those standards will be suc- 
cessful in Russia and, if so, whether they will be accepted by the 
outside world, time will be the judge. 

Fall of the Romanovs. The government in Russia under the 
Romanovs was similar in many respects to that of’ the Bourbons 
in France in 1789. The nobility of Russia lived in one worid while 
the Russian people lived in another. Luxury ahd extravagance 
surrounded the former and misery and privation marked the 
daily existence of the latter. Czar Nicholas II, like Louis XVI, was 
a man of good intentions, but weak in both mind and body. Ill- 
fitted to be the absolute ruler of millions of Russians, he was 
swayed by unscrupulous associates, the most notorious of whom 
was Rasputin, “The Holy Devil.” Rasputin was immoral, filthy, 
and repulsive, but he possessed a curious magnetism. He dominated 
the Czarina, and through her directed the government of Russia. 
Ministers were appointed and dismissed at his command and 
government policies were directed by him in a most selfish and: 
‘unscrupulous fashion.e Immorality, corruption, and degeneracy 
gripped the government like a giant octopus. World War I broke 
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the tiny threads that held the government intact and not only 
ended the absolute rule of the Romanovs but also introduced an 
entirely new form of government. ' 

The People of Russia. Some understanding of the Russian 
people is necessary before the revolution ànd the subsequent 
developments can be comprehended. First of all, the Russians are 
‘Orientals and cannot be judged entirely by European standards. 
The mass of the Russian people were backward, and illiteracy was 
very high; but it would be incorrect to say that they lacked intel- 
lectual capacity. An intellectual minority distinguished itself for 
achievements in literature and art before the revolution, and since 
1918 the general intellectual progress has kept pace with the rest 
of the world. The Russians are slow but thorough, and they are 
unusually patient. They bore the burden of Romanov oppression 
for generations and they have submitted with fortitude to the 
ordeal that Communism placed on their shoulders. Thousands 
starved to death while the new government was getting on its feet. 

` The people are patient with promises and failures and are willing 
to forget the burdens of today if relief is promised for future gen- 
erations. If the Soviet experiment succeeds, much of the credit ` 
should go to the patience and fortitude of the Russian people. 

Approach: to Revolution. The Bolshevist revolution was not a 
mere sporadic outbreak in March, 1917. The path that led to the 
overthrow of czarism, winding through centuries of history, is 
covered with blood. There were attempts to democratize Russia 
fully two centuries before it made noticeable progress. Many Rus- 
sians saw the weakness of the government and tried to reform it. 
In 1905, there was a general strike and a delegation of workers 
appeared before the Czar, not with a threat of destruction, but 
with the following petition for reform: 


We come to thee, Sire, to seek truth and redress, We have been oppressed; 

We are Not recognized as human beings; we are treated as slaves, who must suffer 

‘their bitter fate and keep silence. The limit of patience has arrived. Sire, there 
are many thousands of us, all are human beings only in appearance. In reality, 

1n us, a8 in all Russian people, there is not recognized any human right, not even 

the right of speaking, thinking, meeting, discussing our needs, taking measures 

for the improvement of our condition. Sire, is this in accordance with the divine 
law, by grace of which thou reignest? Is jt not better to die, better for all the 

toiling people of Russia, and let the capitalists, the exploiters of the working 

Class, officials and robbers of the Russian people live? Do not refuse assistance y 
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thy people. Destroy the wall between thyself and thy people and let them rule 
the country together with thyself. 


This pitiftl appeal was met with a volley of shot, and hundreds 
of unarmed workmen were slain in cold blood. : 

For twelve years, the bloody suppression continued. World 
War I increased the misery, which was due, to a great degree; to 
lack of leadership, training, and equipment. As many as 1,700,000 
men were killed and over 5,000,000 were wounded. In March, 1917, 
a revolt among the workers in Petrograd, among the peasants, and. 
among the soldiers occurred. That proved to be the beginning of 
the end of the Romanovs. ; 

Revolution. Alexander Kerensky, a moderate socialist, tried: 
with the support of the Allied Powers to establish a liberal democ- 
racy. However, the Social Democrats were divided into. two 
groups: the moderate minority, or Menshevists, and the aggressive 
majority, or Bolshevists, and a bitter civil war ensued, with the 
radical element steadily gaining power. Their cry, “Peace! Bread! 
Land!” rallied the masses to action. The Bolshevists won, and 
Lenin was elected president of a newly formed council; Tchit- 
cherin was made commissag of foreign affairs; and. Trotsky as a 
commissar was put in charge of the army and the navy. They 
signed the treaty of Brest Litovsk with Germany, withdrew from | 
the war, and began the organization of a new government. 

Lenin. Lenin (Vladimir Ilich Ulianov, 1870-1924) was the 
Overtowering figure in the Russian Revolution. History has few 
examples of a single individual who had so much direct influence on 
the coprse of events, and still fewer who succeedéd in the face of 
such overwhelming obstagles as did Lenin. Most of his early life 
was spent in exile because of his socialistic activities, but his time 
was not wasted. He mastered the works of Marx and other writers. 
Month after month he spent in the great libraries of Europe, 
digesting information that he could apply when the day arrived. 
He was convinced that the czar and the aristocrats were responsible 
for the poverty and oppression of the people.of his native land. 
He organized revolutionary bodies inside and outside of Russia. 
The Germans aided in his return to Russia, with the hope that he 
would be able to destroy the Russian government. Lenin appeared 
on the scene not only with a conviction, but also with a program : 
worked out in great detail. He spoke thus to the Russian people: 


Trotsky, altered the Bolshevist program 


He is not an orator and does not care for show. 


» 
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Comrades, laboring people, you are now the state’s supreme power. From 


. now on, your soviets are the organs of the state, with full power to decide and 


to act. Make them strong. We must maintain the strictest revolutionary order, 
and suppress mercilessly all attempts at anarchy. We must establish the most 
rigid control over production. Imprison and turn aver to the revolutionary 
tribunals all those who injure the cause of the people. Comrades, working men 
and women, soldiers, peasants, take over all the power in the hands of your local 
soviets, Be careful with the land, the food, the factories, the tools of production, 
the transportation facilities; be anxious to guard them as the pupil of your eye, 
bécause they are yours, completely yours, the property of all who work in produc- 
tive creative labor. The revolution has put meaning into life for us just as it will 
for millions around the world who now see no meaning in their eight-hour labor 
in someone else’s factory, at monotonous toil at someone else’s machines. We 


would free man from his enslavement by man. 

j For seven years Lenin labored almost’ without rest. Fatigue, 
ill-health, and a bullet wound finally led to his death in 1924. His 
work was not finished, but he left a lasting impression on the 


Russian people. Perhaps for his own reputation and for the strength 


of the movement that he set in motion, his death was opportune. 
He became a martyr for his cause and has been immortalized as 
the true spirit of Bolshevism. After death, he was even more of a 
force in Russia than he was when alive. 

Trotsky and Stalin. Trotsky and Stalin were two of Lenin's 
capable lieutenants. Trotsky, who stepped into power when Lenin 
died, came from a middle-class Jewish family and had a university 
education. He was a stanch revolutionist, intent on carrying out a 


world revolution for the destruction of capitalism. Stalin, who was 


much more conservative and practical although less brilliant than 
] when he came into power 
in 1927. With the aim-of completing,the revolution in Russia 
before undertaking to remake the world, he adopted a milder 
internal policy and, instead of waging ruthless war on foreign 
States, entered into agreements with them. Russia became a 
member of the League of Nations, against which Trotsky swore 
vengeance. As a result of these changes, many capitalistic ideas 
have been introduced into the Russian economic system. i 

Stalin is a different type of dictator from Hitler or Mussolini. 
His strength seems 
€ a political system 
itor to the ideas of 
a seems to be pro- 


to be in his ability to handle men and to devis 
par excellence. Whether or not Stalin is à tra 
Lenin 1s a much-debated question, but Russi 
gressing under his rule. 
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Theories. The government provided for in the Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.) was very different from other forms 


of government. In theory, it disregarded nationalism and em- 
phasized’ class control, the dictatorship of the proletariat. Lenin 
stated that there shóuld be “the complete right of self-determina- 
tion of all nations.” Finland, Estonia, Lativia, Lithuania, and 
Poland were allowed to separate from Russia and to establish their 
own governments. People were permitted to speak any language 
they wished, which was a distinct contrast to the Romanov de- 
mand that all the people speak Russian. In theory—although, 
one must admit, not in practice—the various republics exercised 
independent authority. The central government maintained juris- 
diction over foreign and internal trade, economic matters, trans- 
portation, communication, the military establishment, land, 
justice, labor, education, and foreign affairs, A broad interpretation : 
of these powers would leave very little authority fór the individual 
republics. Nominally, the government was democratic, as the right 
to vote for members of the local soviet was granted to anyone 
who was eighteen years old or over, and who either was engaged 
directly in productive work or was enlisted in the army. 

Political Structure. The Council of Deputies (the Soviets) was 
the basic element inthe political structure. These bodies were made 
up from three types: village, urban, and factory. Representation in 
the soviets was regional and functional: unorganized voters exer- 
cised their franchise by geographic districts, while the organized 
voters, workers, collective farmers, and employees, vote where. 
they were employed. Voting was a privilege reserved for the work- 
ers, which excluded those, who lived on an unearned income or 
those who hired labor for profit: Delegates were elected to regional 
congresses from the Soviets and they fn turn elected representatives , 
to the All-Union Congress. The All-Union Congress had ‘a mem- 


. bership of about 2,000 and was constitutionally the supreme body 


in the Soviet Union. This group, however, was too large for effi- 
ciency. It met only once every two years, but there was an inner 
group, called the Central Executive Committee (TSIK), which. 


met on an average of three times a year. Actually, there was a. ; 


group within the Central Executive Committee, the Presidium, 
composed of from 2 to 20 members, which exercised most of the ` 
power. This body elected the members of the Council of People's 
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Commissars, which corresponds to the cabinet in most govern- 
ments, There was no division of power. All the organs of eovern- 
ment exercised both executive and legislative powers. 


“GOVERNMENT 


m 
m 
E 
E THE UNIT EM UNIT 
UNION 
P ume UD MIDCOmG CSI OP L'E 


Fic. 49.—Chart of the Government of the U.S.S.R. ` 


The Party. The Communist party, although not mentioned 
in the government organization, constituted the real means of 
government. Stalin frankly admitted: 


“To all responsible positions in the government the Communist party tries to 
dominate its candidates, and in ninety-five out of a hundred cases those candi- 
dates are elected. . . . Therefore a direct CUmmunist leadership results. . . : 
Here in Russia the Party openly admits that it does guide and give general 
directions to the government.! 


The party had an elaborate organization? with Stalin holding the 
position of general secretary, which in practice gives him the power 
of a dictator. It was the only party allowed to exist in Russia, and 
it virtually controlled the government. All the People's Commissars 
and about 70 per cent of the members of the Congress of Soviets 
belonged to the Communist party and were bound to carry out its 


decisions. Membership was limited and discipline was rigid. Youths 
1 Quoted in Barnes, op. cit., IT, 994. - 
*See Achotn; European Civilization and Politics since 1815, 520. 
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were trained for membership, which was granted as a reward for 


-accomplishment. In 1938, there were only a few more than 3,000 


ooo members 

Domestic Policy. Soviet domestic policy caused more in- 
terest and favorable comment than any other phase of the pro- 
gram. Social welfare and universal education were emphasized to 
further the welfare of the workers. Factories were equipped with 
rest and.recreation rooms, and the workers were supplied with 
amusements, lectures, and hygienic supervision. Medical service 
reached the point where the rest of the world began to take note. 
Doctors were paid salaries by the state. Sex education, child- 
guidance clinics, and care for mental cases have been puitsued with 
diligence and intelligence. ; 

The government has undertaken a huge housing program, 
which, if carried out, will provide Russian workers with desirable 
living quarters, In eight years, from 1928 through 1935, Russia 
added about 1,250,000,000 square feet to its housing space, or 
approximately 714 square feet per person. The suni of 11,000,000,- 
000 rubles, or about $2,200,000,000, was spent on new buildings, 
which would accommodate 5,000,000 people. Owing to lack of ex- 


' perience, many of the buildings were poorly constructed; some- 


times doors would not close and windows would not open; but 
there has been notable improvement in later developments. Social 
insurance, old-age pensions, insurance against illness, and unem- 
ployment have been provided. 

Education, or “public enlightment," as the Russians call it, 
Was recognized to be essential. On Oct. 1, 1930, universal education 
was decreed and schools fer adults were established. At that time; 
less than 10 per cent of the Russian population was illiterate, while 
in 1914 about 70 per cent could neither read nor write. Today, 
Russia is one of the greatest producers and consumers of literature 
in the world. Every factory, cooperative, and party cell has its 
own library. At the same time, along other lines Russia has taken 
Steps that the world deplores. Her antireligicus policy has been 
extreme. The determination to uproot the Russian Orthodox 
Church, which was closely associated with the Romanov govern- 
ment, had been responsible for some of the drastic steps taken. 
In recent times, there ha$ been a gradual relaxation in the attack on 
religion. The campaign to make Russia an atheistic nation has 


. 
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become less and less conspicuous. Ease of divorce has been 
criticized, but more and more the government has gone back to 
the generally accepted Western ideas about marriage. t 

Aim of the Soviets. Economic development has been considered 
by the Soviets to be their most important activity. Their economic 
theories are based upon Marx’s economic interpretation of history. 
Russian leaders have followed the basic socialistic doctrine of a 
planned economy that permits the state to control the natural 
resources and means of production and to plan for production and 
distribution. Complete industrialization, without the evils of capi- 
talism, is the transformation that they hope to accomplish. This 
would provide the means by which Russia could liberate herself 
from other states for capital and manufactured goods, establish a 
socialized economy for the collaboration of industrial workers and 
pgasants, and enable the country to surpass the, economic level of 
capitalistic states. 

The Problem. Russia, it must be remembered, was economi- 
cally one of the most backward countries in Europe and was pre- 
dominantly agricultural. World War I caused an almost complete 
breakdown in what existed in industrial and agricultural organiza- 
tion. Disorganization, when the Bolshevists came into power, was ' 
complete. There was no money or credit and there was a general 
shortage of food. In addition, the greater part of the population 
was hopelessly ignorant about the most elementary details of in- 
dustry. Most of the people had never seen a gasoline engine and 
many thought that the electric light was the product of a magi- 
cian's charm, This was the Russia that the leaders undertook to 
transform into a modern industrial state. The new, economic policy 
required patience and time. Even the leaders were not sure of the 
plan that they advocated. Lenin found it necessary to compromise 
with the old economic order by permitting individuals to own and 
operate small business under the supervision of the state, instead 
of carrying out the proposed confiscation. Numerous failures have 
been encountered and innumerable changes have been made in 
original plans, but progress has been surprising to the skeptical. 

The Five-Year Plans. The so-called Five-Year Plan (1928) 
was a step toward a planned economy. According to Stalin, the 
Five-Year Plan was “to change the backward and, in some 
respects, medieval technology of our country into a modern 
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technology . . . to transform the U.S.S.R. from a weak, agrarian 
country, dependent upon the caprices of capitalistic countries, 
into a powerful industrial country quite able to stand on its own." 
The plan was more than a form to regulate national economy ; 
it was a goal, to be exceeded wherever possible. It was received 
with enthusiasm and many people adopted the slogan: “The 
Five-Year Plan in Four Years." It included more than economic 
reconstruction. An entire pattern of conduct, including habits, 
traditions, and mentality, was to be built. It gave the people a task 
and a responsibility for its success. They were not mere onlookers 
in the drama of reorganization, but actors on the stage, and they 
took pride in the success because each individual felt that he was 
a contributing factor. 

Remarkable progress was made under the first Five-Year Plan 
in the production of heavy machinery and in mining, but advance- 
ment in transportation and in the. production of food supplies 
lagged far behind schedule. Waste and inefficiency were common, 
but no more so, perhaps, than might be expected under the existing 
conditions. The Second Five-Year Plan (1933) emphasized the 
production of consumers’ goods, in order to increase the standard 
of living for the wgrkmen. The plan included a threefold increase 
in foodstuffs and other necessities and the reorganization of agricul- 
ture. More and more emphasis was put on eliminating laxity and 

` inefficiency on the part of managers as. well'as workers. Industries 
were called upon to show profits without government subsidy and. 
workers were permitted (April, 1936) to obtain small share of 
profits, greater social insurance benefits, and longer holidays, if 
the industry in which they were working proved profitable. On the 
other hand, workers were warned that they would lose their jobs 
if they were found guilty of inefficiency. ; 

The third Five-Year Plan (Jan. 1, 1938) contained the same 
‘basic principles as the previous plans. Molotov announced that 
“the completion of the building up of a classless society and the 
gradual transition from socialism to communism” was the principal 
goal of the new program. He announced that 99.8 per cent of. the 
gross output of industry came from state enterprises and 98.6 per 
cent of agricultural products came from the collective farms. With 
the growing world crisis, more emphasis was placed on the manu- 
facture of armaments. In fact, this practically monopolized indus- 
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try. The indications are, however, that they have done a creditable 
job in the face of great difficulties. ; 

Agricultural Revolution, In Russia, the: socialization of agri- 
culture has presented a more serious problem than has the sociali- 
zation of industry. As industry was comparatively new, there were 
few traditions or entrenched interests to combat. Agriculture was 
different. Thousands of peasants lived on small holdings that had 
been handed down from generation to generation: They were set 
in their ways of living and resented government intrusion. How- 
ever, Soviet leaders were convinced that the socialization of 
agriculture was necessary in order that Russia might be enabled to 
proceed with modernization. 

Private ownership of land was abolished by a decree of Nov. 7, 
1917. Agriculture was made a state monopoly, and the produce 
above what was needed for the producer and his family was taken 
over by the state. Many peasants refused to cultivate the land and 
killed and ate their livestock rather than turn it over to the state. 
In 192i, there was a decrease in food production of approximately 
5o per cent from what it had been in 1915. Repressive measures 
by the government failed to improve conditions and a serious 
famine followed. Lenin was forced to introduce,the New Economic 
Policy, which made a concession to the “petty bourgeois" and the 
“petty capitalists.” The nationalization of land continued, but 
the peasant was allowed to rent land, to hire labor, and to sell the 
surplus grain to private leaders. 

The kulaks {landrenters) took advantage of the opportunity 
and stimulated grain production on the profit basis. ‘This en- 
dangered the socialization of land and xesulted in a bitter attack 
against the kulaks. However, this time the government chose to 
prove to the peasant the advantage of the new system, without 

taking drastic steps. Collective farms (kolkhoz), a union of individ- 
ual peasants' holdings, and state farms (sovkhoz), consisting 

mostly of great estates confiscated during the revolution, were 

supervised by the government. Machinery and experimental 
agriculture were introduced with considerable success. This won 
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abofition of food rationing and raised the morale of the Russian ' 


peasant. 


Industrial Progress. Since 1927, industrial progress in Soviet 
Russia has been steady. The period of strife, ten years following 
1917, resulted in little advancement. In 1920, production was 
considerably below the 1913 level. When once the preliminary. 
difficulties were ovércome, advancement moved forward rapidly. 
Pig-iron production in 1934 was 10,440,000 tons, more than two 
and one-half times what was produced in 1913. The steel output in 
1934 was 9,600,000 tons. At Kramatorsk, in 1934, a machine- 
building plant was opened that can produce 60,000 tons of cast- 
ings annually. Coal and oil production for the same period reached 
93,500,000 tons and 25,500,000 tons, respectively. 

Electrical output, one of the most emphasized phases of the 
industrial program, has reached amazing proportions. Electrical 
power plants were constructed in the most advantageous points 
throughout the country. The hugk plant at Dnieprostroy on. the 
Dnieper River could generate 900,000 horsepower. The electrical 
output in 1934 was twenty times that of 1913. The production of 
cotton cloth has increased from 2,238,000,000 meters in 1913 to’ 
2,711,000,000 meters in 1934, and in the Jatters'year 69,200,000 
pairs of shoes wer@ manufactured. 

Transportation facilities are steadily improving, after getting 
off to a bad start. Modern railways and good roads were lacking 
almost entirely in Russia before the present program was under 
taken. As late as 1933, there were only 50,000 miles of railway, 
20,869 locomotives, 542,620 freight cars, and 61,940 passenger 
cars, and they were in a poor state of repair. Lack of transportation 
facilities has been one of the greatest problems in connection with’ 
carrying out the Five-Year Plans. Railroad construction was given 
prime consideration in the: second Five-Year Plan. Dispropor- 
tionate attention has been devoted to aviation, for military as well 
as for commercial reasons, with the result that Russia developed 
one of the largest air forces in the world and there is little sign of 
relaxation in the building program. . 

Trade, both wholesale and retail, has increased steadily as the 
he peasant has risen. Taking everything into 
has progressed from medieval economy to a 
few years and has surpassed some of the 


purchasing power of t 
consideration, Russia 
great industrial power in a 
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great industrial nations. She possesses vast stores of raw materials 


and natural resources and; if these are properly developed, indus-, 


trialization can go much further than the point already reached. 
It should be remembered that these advances have been made in 
a period of depression. While industrial activity in other countries 
lagged far behind the prewar level, Russia forged ahead. 
` Labor. Critics of Russia have shown that workers are paid 
starvation wages and that the state, being the sole employer, can 
export products at “dumping prices.” There is much truth in the 
‘assertion, but labor conditions, it should be noted, are improving. 
In addition‘ to wages for services, the worker receives social insur- 
‘ance, vacations with pay, and in some cases free housing, light, and 
' fuel. Another charge is that Soviet labor is. “forced.” The govern- 
ment insists that “he who does not work shall not eat.” Drastic 
precautionary measures have been taken to coerce nonconformists. 
Many have been exiled into Siberia and treated as convict laborers. 
Workers are forced frequently to do tasks not of their own choosing, 
but this is to be expected in a regimented society such as Russia is 
building. The Russian workers certainly do not have the privileges 
. that are enjoyed by workmen in the United States. However, they 
seem to be generally better off now than they were under the old 
regime. We cannot, at this time, pass judgment on what is being 
accomplished. 

The New Constitution. The adoption of a new constitution 
(1936) has aroused great interest and may be taken as a pretty 
good indication of the general trend of affairs in Russia. The con- 
stitution, a document of 146 articles, with about 8,000 words, is 
intended to supplant the constitution of 1924 and to incorporate 
new ideas that have been tried and accepted. Article I emphasizes 
the fact.that there is still a distinction between workers and peas- 
ants. State and collective forms of socialized property are defined. 
Properties of the socialist state include land, forests, mines, fac- 
toriés, banks, means of transportation, and communication. 

Under the collestive, the basic means of production and the 
working livestock belong to the organization, but each member is 
allowed to possess his own house with a plot of ground and domestic 
livestock (cows, Pigs, and poultry). The state guarantees “the 
personal property of citizens in their incóme from work and in 
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their savings, in their dwelling house . . . domestic articles and 
utensils as well as objects of personal use and comfort." Provision 
is made for tliose not members of collectives or state enterprises, to 
allow “small private farms and other enterprises for individual 
peasants and homeworkers based upon their personal labor and 
precluding the exploitation of the labor of others." Complete 
equality is guaranteed to all nationalities, just as it was recognized 
in earlier constitutions. 

The powers of the central government are defined to include: 
foreign relations, defense, currency, foreign trade, economic plan- 
ning and budgets, control of transports and banks, and criminal . 
and civil codes. All powers not enumerated are reserved to the 
republics. Direct election of officials, including the power of recall, 
is put in the hands of voters. The Supreme Council with two 
chambers (Council of the Union and Council of Nationalities) repre- 
sents the supreme authority of the state. Members of the Council of 
the Union are elected on the basis of one representative per 300,000 
population (about 600 members), and members of the Council of 
Nationalities are elected on the basis of 25 for each union republic, 
11 for each autonomous republic, 5 for each autonomous province, 
and 1 for each county. The. main purpose of the Council of Nation- 
alities is the representation of the specific interests of national 
minorities, while the Council of the Union represents the cóhmmon 
interests of all toilers, irrespective of nationality. When not in 
session, the Presidium represents the authority of the Supreme 
Council. The People's Commissars have actual charge of the admin- 
istration of defense, foreign affairs, communication, food, agricul- 
ture, internal affairs, justice, and health. Both executive and 
legislative powers are administered by all organs of the Soviet 
administration. The Süpreme Court is an organ of the government 
to protect the state against hostile elements (see diagram, page 642). 

There is no separation of legislative, executive, and judicial 
functions. Judges are elected by secret ballot. Freedom of speech, 
press, and assembly are guaranteed. “No person may be placed 
under arrest except by decision of the court or with the sanction 
of the state attorney." A citizen is. expected to maintain labor 
discipline, safeguard public property, and serve in the defense of 
the country, if necessary. The lack of separation of powers, which 
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is confusing from our point of view, creates very little difficulty in 
Russia. The whole administrative setup is subordinated to the 
single control of the Communist party. > 

The Third International. One characteristic of Russian Com- 
munism that has caused a great deal of conce?n is the Third Intér- 
national. The Third International (Comintern) is the third of 
similar organizations previously set up. The International Work- 
ingmen’s Association was organized by Frederick Engels in 1864, 
and the Second International in 1889. The Third International 
was composed of representatives of Communist parties in 58 
countries, with headquarters at Moscow, a Mecca for Communists 
throughout the world, The program called for a world system of 
Communism to replace capitalist economy. In the policies of this 
organization, the Russian Communist party played a dominant 
role. Lenin’s idea was to bring about world revolution through the 
Comintern, but Stalin limited its scope to what he called “ build- 
ing” socialism at home. After Hitler threatened to conquer the 
world, the Comintern favored the formation of a “‘ Popular Front,” 
including all the various Socialist parties throughout the world, to 
oppose Fascism and Nazism. More recently, Stalin saw fit to dis- 
band altogether the Comintern. There is no definite explanation 
of this act available, but it is thought generally to have been a 
gesture to promote better understanding between Russia and her 
allies, at least while the war lasted. Whether or not Russia, with 
her ideology, can associate on agreeable terms with democratic 
governments is one of the unanswered questions. 

Foreign Polity. For several years, the foreign policy of the 
Russian government encountered serious obstacles. The revolu- 
tionary program led to an almost solid opposition from capitalistic 
powers. The United States did not give formal recognition until 
1933. After Stalin came to power, a much more friendly relation- 
ship was established. Stalin, although committed to support an 
eventual world revolution of the proletariat, has followed a policy 
of retrenchment, hoping to complete the revolution at home and 
allow Communism to run its natural course in other countries 
without active interference on the part of Russia. Russia made 
many concessions to Japan in an effort to avoid an open break. 
She sold her share in the Chinese Easteon Railway at a sacrifice 
price, rather than defend her rights against a Japanese invasion. 
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The rapprochement with outside powers was due partly to the 
need for economic support. Without this aid, Russia would have 
been forced tb continue her backward agrarian economy, with an 
indefinite postponement of industrialization. Economic necessity 
was allowed to dominate communistic theory. At first, Russia 
turned to the defeated powers and considered France as the bitter 
enemy of the Soviet system. The Treaty of Rapallo with Germany 
(1922) and a close understanding with Italy (1924) placed Russia 
on the side of the powers opposed to the treaty of Versailles. The 
rise of Italy under the banner of Fascism, which had as one of its 
chief aims the destruction of Communism, changed Russia's 
relationship with the Western powers. France and Russia were 
brought together in their common opposition to Germany. France 
engineered the admission of Russia into the League of Nations. 
The enemies of Fascism regard Russia as the chief bulwark against 
its expansion. After the surrender at Munich, the Comintern 
followed Moscow's course of condemning England and France. 
What the eventual postwar policy will be is a matter of grave 
concern to democratic countries. 

Evaluation. The historian should not pass final judgment on 
the situation in Rugsia at the present time, as the whole process is 
in a formative stage. Trotsky, in 1932, stated: 


In the Soviet Union there is no socialism as yet. The situation that prevails 
there is one of transition, full of contradictions, burdened with the heavy inherit- 
ance of the past, and in addition under the hostile pressure of the capitalistic 
states. The October Revolution has proclaimed the principles of a new society. 
The Soviet Republic has shown only the first stage of this realization. 


Stalin seemed to have about the same idea. Russia has become 
more prosperous than she was in 1914, illiteracy has been reduced, 
and she can boast of some first-rank artistic accomplishments. 
Stalin summarized the program that has been undertaken as 


follows: 


1. No power in private hands over the basic means of production and 


distribution. 

2. No classes. The toilers of industry and agriculture will be united into one 
stratum of toilers. 

3. No great state power but free associations of toilers with national planning 


so as to effect the greatest economies. 3 
4. A development of technique of industry to the highest point. 
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5. Distribution . . . to each according to his need, from each according to 
his ability. 
6. Maximum development or culture and art. 5 
7. Since there will be no economic need all talented individuals and scientists 
, will have every opportunity to develop abilities. E] - 
8. Whén there are no longer capitalistic states then armed force will be done 
away with. ; 


There are many things in the Russian program to which one 
cannot subscribe, but, on the other hand, the Russians have at- 
tacked and sought substitutes for many of the recognized evils in 
modern society. “We may detest the pernicious activities of Soviet 
Russia and at the same time admire her social and humanitarian 
advances." 

The Influence of World War II. The effect of World War II 
on Russian internal and external policies is not certain. That num- 
erous changes have occurred both in Russia's outlook on foreign 
powers and in the attitude of foreign powers toward Russia is 
beyond question. The gallant stand of the army and the civilians 
against the Nazis at Stalingrad and the subsequent defeats of the 
invader focused world attention on Russia, which, as one of the 

great world powers, continues to exert great,influence in world 
affairs in the postwar period. ; 

Certain fundamental trends that are important enough to out- 
line here are apparent in Russia. There seems to be a return to 
certain nationalistic practices, rather than a complete disregard of 
them, such as was originally advocated by the Communists. Less. 
emphasis is placed on proletarian world aims. A national myth, 
instead of a class myth, is now being publicized, Peter the Great 
and Ivan the Terrible, heroes of an earlier age, are being designated 
as national heroes. This and other similar developments may help 
Russia to fit into the society of other nations instead of playing 
the role of a “lone wolf.” 

After the surrender of both Germany and Japan, Russia joined 
with England and’the United States to form a combination for 
handling the complicated problems in the immediate postwar pe- 
riod. Cooperativeness has been shown in many instances, but 
difficulties and differences of opinion on several basic issues have 
occurred, There is evidence that Russia is reviving some of her old 
territorial ambitions in both Europe and Asia, and a state of true 
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harmony among the “Big Three” is a hope rather than an accom- 
. plished fact. SES 


3. ITALY: THE PIONEER FASCIST STATE 


` The Fascist expériment in Italy offered another proof that the 
20th century is an age of revolutions. Any experiment as bold and 
challenging as Communism was bound to arouse an organized 
attempt to oppose it. Fascism represents the most important 
movement to accomplish this. In addition, Fascism raised a protest 
against democracy, which is branded as a failure, Fascism was an- 
other experiment that was presented to a disillusioned world. 
Background. The Italians, although they; were allied with the 
victorious powers, emerged from World War I a defeated nation. 
Their greatest humiliation was at the Congress of Versailles, where 
Italy was denied land that the Allies had promised her at the Con- 
ference of London (1915). Disheartened by being deprived of 
rewards and faced with a budget deficit of over 1,200,000,000 lire, 
the people turned against the government. Terrorist groups sprang 
up throughout Italy. One group, Fascist by name, became one of 
the most prominent. The Fascists condemned the Socialists and the 
weak policies of the government. In November, 1921, the National- 
ist Fascist party was formed. It adopted the black-shirt uniform, 
the Roman salute, the lictor’s rod, and appropriate songs. It 
appealed to the ex-soldiers, to the unemployed, and to property 
owners, who feared the rise of Communism. A march on Rome, to 
take over the government, was organized in October, 1922. The 
king accepted Mussolini, the leader of the Fascists, as Prime 
Minister. . i yea a 
An electoral law, passed in July, 1923, decreed that the party 
obtaining the most votes in an election would be given two-thirds 
of the seats in the Chambers. After much intimidation and stuffing 
of the ballot boxes, the Fascists won. Matteotti, a socialist leader, 
protested, and was murdered. Mussolini, after a bitter struggle, 
gave up all pretense. at conciliation and -cooperation with the 
opposition and. declared war on all non-Fascists. The press was ` 
muzzled, and opponents were either exiled or imprisoned. With the 
title “Head of the Government,” Mussolini assumed control over 
the armed forces and was made responsible to the king, not to 
parliament. A Fascist dictatorship had been established. 
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Fascist Theory. Fascist theory was based upon a number of 
doctrines borrowed from many diverse sources, including Musso; 
lini’s own personal experiences. Fundamentally, it^had a three- - 
point program: hatred of Communism, opposition to democracy, 2 
and intense nationalism. Intellectual Fascism can be traced to - 
Machiavelli’s Prince, where the idea of the preservation of the 
state justifies recourse to force and where politics is classed as 

distinct from ethics. Mussolini, picturing himself as the Prince of 
Machiavelli’s dreams, found excuse for his strongly centralized ' 
government, not only in the writings of Machiavelli, but also in 
the works of Dante and, ultimately, in the precedent set by 
Imperial Rome. j i 

' Mussolini, before his rise to power, attended the lectures of a 
famous Italian economist, Vilfredo Pareto, at the University of 
Lausanne in Switzerland. Pareto taught that the “demagogic 
plutocracy"' of the 19th century would disappear and that some- - 
thing would have to be substituted for it. Gentile, Minister of 
Education in Mussolini’s first cabinet, advocated à true Italian 
risorgimento, on the basis of nationalism, liberty, and the necessity 
for sacrifice. Individual liberty he branded as merely an excuse to 
undermine the constructive activities of the group. Gentile advo- - 
cated one of the most fundamental and one of the most criticized - 
principles of regimented society when he declared that “only by 
subordinating himself to the law of the group can the individual 
attain through cooperation those constructive ends which con- | 
stitute liberty.” . . . “The maximum of liberty always coincides: 
with the maximum strength of the state.” 

The individual, according to Mussolini, owes a duty to the 
state. The preeminence of duty is the highest ethical value in 
Fascism. “The government is at the orders of no group. The 
government stands above all groups in that it represents not only | 
the political consciousness of the nation today but also what the | 
nation will constitute in the future.” Fascism, unlike Communism, - 
had no program and held no promise of a millennium. “Fascism 
as an idea is indefinable. It is a fact which is taking place." It 
condemned speculation and emphasized facts ráther than theory. 

Mussolini. Mussolini constituted the heart and soul of Italian 
Fascism. The whole structure was so personal that it inevitably 
fell to pieces when his energy, personality, and leadership were 
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removed. Believing that fate had chosen him to create.a new and 


greater Italy, he aroused a dynamic spirit that raised' the people 


from the depths of despair to a point bordering on frenzy. “Our 
battle,” he declared, “was directed primarily against a state'of 
mind, a mentality d renunciation, a spirit always more ready to 
avoid than to accept responsibility." 

The story of the rise of this leader reads like fiction. His father 
was a blacksmith by vocation, but by avocation an internationalistic 
Socialist. His mother was a deeply religious woman. In his youth, ` 
Mussolini was an average but a restless boy. A college graduate, 
he became a teacher, and later a journalist. He was at one time 
considered a radical Socialist and was imprisoned for his opposition 
to what he branded an imperialistic war in Tripoli. In the early’ 
stages of World War I, he favored neutrality, but later conducted 
a campaign in favor of entering the war with the Allies. He served 
for a time in the Italian army as a corporal. In March, 1919, he 
formed the first Fasci di Combattimento, a small group of ex- 
soldiers. *We survivors who have returned," wrote Mussolini, 
“demand the right of governing Italy.” 

The Party. Italy, like Germany and Russia, had but one party. 
The National Fascist Party was “a voluntary militia placed at 
the services of the nation, committed to order, discipline, and 
hierarchy." 'The Grand Council of the party, including the state 
ministers, totaled about 20 members. The chairman was the prime 
minister of the country, J/ Duce. The Grand Council, in practice, 
was the government of Italy. It had to be consulted on all matters 
affecting the constitution, the royal succession, felations between 
the church and the state, and matters pertaining to foreign affairs. 
To enforce decisions, a special Fascist militia and a tribunal of 
Fascist magistrates were at the disposal of the Grand Council. 
Mussolini, as chairman of the Grand Council of the Fascist party 
and as prime minister of the state, had command of both at his 
fingertips. He held six important portfolios of office in the cabinet, 
besides being prime minister. He alone commanded a eabinet 
majority. 

Membership în the party was carefully selected. A candidate for 
admission took the following oath: *I swear to follow without 
discussion the orders ôf IJ Duce and to serve the cause of the 
Fascist revolution with all my strength and, if necessary, with 
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blood.” The youth were trained for membership in carefully organ- 
ized and supervised groups—the Balilla for boys from eight to 
fourteen; the Avanguardia, from fourteen to eighteen; the Fascist 
Youth, from eighteen to twenty-one; Piscole Italiane, girls from 
eight to fourteen; and Giovani Italiane, gifls from fourteen to 
eighteen. d 
Government. Theoretically, Italy had a monarchical form of 
government with a king and a parliament. In practice, however, 
` Mussolini merely tolerated the king and dominated the parliament, 
which virtually ceased to exist. “Should the monarchy attempt 
to resist," wrote Mussolini, “we would have to abolish it, as it 
would be a question of life and death.” The constitution and the 
representative body were shoved into the background. The Head 
of the Government was responsible to the king alone, and the 
king showed no inclination to oppose him. Mussolini denied that 
any constitution is immutable. “Are we dealing with archaeology 
or with politics . . . ?" he inquired when defending his attack on 
the Italian constitution. The Fascists, from the beginning, took 
steps to discard the representative political institutions. In 1926, 
the outlines of the Corporate State began to appear. Mussolini 
announced, in the spring of 1936, that the experimental stage was 
past and that the National Council of Corporations would super- 
sede the Chamber of Deputies. The basis of representation was to. 
be economic rather than political, 
The Corporate State. The Corporate State was built upon a 
number of syndicates, or occupational unions, of persons having 
a common economic interest. Employers had their organization, 
similar to, but separate from, the organizations of the workers. 
Membership was open to loyal Fascists. Dues were fixed and col- 
lected by the government. The various local syndicates were 
grouped into federations, which, in turn, were presided over by a 
National Council of Corporations, made up of about 160 members. 
This was the body that superseded the Chamber of Deputies. The 
National Council of Corporations shared with the Fascist Grand 
Council the right to determine the policies of the Italian national 
government. The Fascist party dominated the Council of Corpora- 
-tions from the lowest syndicate to the highest office. Consequently, 
the reins of power were brought together iia the hands of Mussolini. 
The Charter of Labor. The relation of workers and employers 
to each other and to the state were defined in the Charter of Labor, 
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issued on Apr. 21, 1927. It emphasized the superiority of the 


. nation to individuals or groups that compose it. Labor was defined 


as a social duty, to be safeguarded by the state. Conflicts between 
workers and employers were recognized, but they had to be sub- 
ordinated to the interests of the state. Producers were responsible 
to the state, and the latter might intervene, when it was deemed 
necessary, on any question. Strikes and lockouts were made penal- 
offenses. However, certain guarantees were made to the laborer. 
Nightworkers were to receive more than dayworkers. Sunday was ` 
made a legal holiday, and every worker was to have an annual 
paid vacation. Labor contracts were not be be broken if a factory 
changed ownership, if a worker was called for military service, or 
if he was absent because of a brief illness. 

The Church. Mussolini was the only important dictator who 
came to an agreement with the church and who was not at odds 
with religion. He fell heir to the conflict between the Italian govern- 
ment and the Vatican, which dates back to 1871, when Pope Pius 
IX refused to accept the terms offered by the government, and 
went into voluntary captivity. His successors sustained the same 
attitude. Mussolini was anxious to end the controversy. On Feb. 11, 
1929, a treaty wag signed and on the following day the pontifical 
banner and the Italian flag, for the first time, flew side by side on 
St. Peter's Church. Italy, by. the terms of the treaty, recognized 
the sovereignty of the Vatican and accepted the Holy Catholic 
Apostolic and Roman religion as the state religion. Religious 
instruction was made compulsory in both elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

Numerous disagreeménts occurred after the settlement, but 
no definite break was made. It hardly seemed possible that the 
Italian government and the Roman Church—the one nationalistic 
and somewhat anticlerical, the other universal and claiming the 
obedience of its followers—could get along together for any length 
of time. By recognizing the church, Mussolini increased his prestige. 
and that was what he hoped to accomplish. 

Economic Difficulties. Economic conditions presented the 
most perplexing problems to Italy under Fascist rule. The land, 
although it possesses few natural resources, has a teeming popula- 
tion. The Italian government was financially bankrupt when Mus- 
solini came to power and, while economic conditions improved, the 
rising costs of the Fascist program strained the resources of the 
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country almost to a breaking point. Mussolini planned to increase 

` the production of food supplies. The “battle of wheat” aimed to 
extend the acreage and to increase the yield per acre; his effort in 
this direction was successful. In 1932, the consumption of wheat 
was only 8 per cent above the amount produéed at home. 

A shortage of raw materials, including iron and fuel, was more 

. difficult to overcome. Foreign trade increased considerably but, 
in spite of this, the budgetary problems became more and more 
acute. Mussolini, with his dictatorial powers, reduced the interest 
rate on the national debt from 5 to 314 per cent; state employees' 
“salaries were reduced from 6 to 20 per cent; and wages, rent, and 
prices were lowered. Failure to relieve financial difficulties by these 
measures led to more drastic steps. The value of the lira decreased, 
and the gold reserve in the Bank of Italy was reduced, in 1934, 
by some 1,300,000,000 lire. The government ordered the banks to 
cede all their foreign credits for government use; all citizens were 

asked to declare to the Bank of Italy their foreign credits and to 
turn over to the National Institute all holdings that might be used 
for settlement of foreign debts. No one was allowed to leave Italy 
with more than 2,000 lire. Still the financial situation remained 
critical. 

Foreign Policy. Italian foreign policy expetienced many dif- 
ficulties and disappointments. Since 1870, the government has 
experimented with two irreconcilable ambitions: to secure control 
over Europeanslands occupied by Italians and to establish a great 
African empire. The first brought Italy into difficulty with Austria 
before World War I, and the second led to strong opposition from 
France. Aspirations in the Adriatic finally led Italy to forego de- 
signs in Africa and to join France against her former allies. The 
Entente Powers during World War I offered Italy Trieste, the 
Tyrol, part of the Dalmatian coast, compensations in the Near 
East, and “rectifications” of the African frontiers, The war proved 
disastrous for Italy and at the Congress of Versailles her claims 
^were thwarted by Wilsonian idealism and French reluctance to 
permit Italy to dominate the Mediterranean. Later, France joined 
Jugoslavia to oppose Italy in Dalmatia. Turkey, France, and 
England blocked Italian ambitions in the Near East. In the minds 
of Italian Patriots, they had won the war but had lost the peace. 

In taking advantage of this disillusionment to win support for 
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Fascism, Mussolini was successful; emotional patriots ardently 
supported him. He sponsored a war psychology, declaring war to 
be an “eternal law of mankind. War alone brings up to its highest 
tension all human egergy and puts the stamp of nobility upon the 
peoples.who have the courage to meet it." Posing as a symbol of 
the Rome of the Caesars and promising to restore the ancient 
glories, Mussolini publicly assured his people of territorial ex- 
pansion at the expense of neighboring countries. The Mediterra- 
nean Sea should become an Italian lake, according to the Italian 
dictator. The results of this policy will be discussed under a subse- 
quent heading. x 

Estimate. The original impetus of the Fascist Revolution 
produced what was apparently a general improvement in Italy. A 
new spirit of pride stirred the people. Through Fascist ideals and 
training they saw a new dignity, a new faith in the grandeur and 
destiny of Italy, and they made an earnest response to the call to 
support the government. Order was restored, agriculture improved, 
and industry expanded; schools were supported and illiteracy was 
reduced; public improvements gave people work and improved 
the general appearance of the whole country. Fine roads, luxurious 
ships, and elaborate buildings were monuments to Fascist success; 
while a large army and military victories seemed to be evidence of 
the birth of a new Italy. 

Nevertheless, Mussolini soon encountered difficulties. Most of 
the economic activities proved to be artificial. Huge debts were 
incurred and stringent government regulations strangled private 
industry. Military defeats demonstrated that the dream of power 
was an illusion. Mussolini*became involved in international com- 
plications the result of which made Italy a Nazi vassal state. The 
leader who had been riding high upon the crest of success, at a time 
When his thunderous voice made the world shake, saw at last the 
tide of fortune turned against him. He had to drink to the bitter 
dregs the cup of defeat and was doomed to dig in utter disgrace. - 


4. GERMANY: A NAZI EXPERIMENT 
In spite of the fact that Germany, which followed Italy on the 
road to dictatorship, had established an excellent form of govern- 
ment in the Weimar Constitution, she was unable to meet the 
many pressing problems under a democracy. The country suffered 
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severely at the hands of the negotiators who drew up the treaty of 
Versailles. She lost a great deal of territory, including all her 


colonies; but, worst of all, the German people were humiliated and 


disillusioned. They felt not only that they were unjustly treated, 
but also that the Allies had not lived up to their promises for con- 


. cessions. A new generation of Germans, grown to maturity, refused 


to shoulder the humiliation imposed upon them by the victorious 
Allies. They disliked the republic because they felt that it had been 
forced upon them by the victorious powers. For better or for 
worse, 4 great part of the responsibility for the Nazi government 
can be traced to the Treaty of Versailles. 

Background. Economic chaos in Germany in the years follow- 
ing the»war was inevitable. She was saddled with huge reparation 


- payments that could not be met. Trade had been reduced to a 


vanishing point and currency inflation had destroyed credit at 
home and abroad. The republic was attacked by both the left and 
the right. The left drifted toward Communism and the right 
demanded a stronger and more centralized government than the 
Weimar Constitution afforded. Most of the people expressed a 
willingness to follow almost anyone who would promise national 
regeneration. $ A 

© Despite all the unfavorable circumstances, the republic sur- 
vived from 1919 to 1933. A coalition party of Socialists, Centrists, 
and Democrats managed to control a substantial majority in the 
Reichstag and to keep an upper hand in the government. Much 
of the credit for the success of the republic was due to the states- 
manship of Stresemann, who pleaded for moderation from all 
factions and who secured several concessions from foreign powers. 
Loans were obtained, reparation payments were reduced, and 


.Germany,was admitted to the League of Nations. The world 
- depression cut short the period of brief prosperity in Germany 


and divergent political interests drew further and further apart. 


The Communist party, under the leadership of Thalmann, was 
organized and a close relationship with Soviet Russia was estab- 
lished. In the clection of 1932, the Communists polled almost 
6,000,000 votes. The Conservatives were afraid of the ultimate 
establishment of Communism under the domination of Russia. 


-Under the leadership of the Prussian aristocracy, the Nationalist 


party was formed. Hindenburg, a Prussian squire and a national 
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hero, was elected president in 1925. He supported the Republicans 
.and kept the government alive, in spite of almost universal 
dissatisfactién, 1 

. Nationalist Socialist. Party. Hindenburg's leaning toward 
liberalism was a great disappointment to the Conservatives, and 
the death of Stresemann (1929) broke the last connecting link 
between them and the republic. The grip of the depression forced 
many people to seek another political affiliation to restore order 
because, in their estimation, the democratic government had not 
proved successful. The Germans, by training and tradition, demand 
order. “This excellent people has no real sense of freedom. It loves 
authority, it desires to be governed, it resigns itself and wants 
only to obey.”! The man of the hour proved to be Adolf Hitler. 
Under his leadership, the Nazi party gained steadily. In 1932, 
13,800,000 people declared their affiliation. Hitler was appointed 
Chancellor of the Reich by President Hindenburg in January, 
1933. Apparently, Hindenburg had despaired of keeping order and, 
rather than face chaos, which he detested more than anything 
else, he turned to Hitler. 

Power behind Hitler. Hitler was not the only dominant figure 
in the Third Reich. There were at least three others: Goering, 
Goebbels, and Schacht. These diversified personalities did not 
agree on many important points and there were numerous instances 
of deep-seated rivalry, Some observers believe that all, even 
including Hitler, were puppets in the hands of an unseen power.’ 
There is no ‘doubt that the large industrialists aided Hitler in his 
tise to power. Thyssen, the steel magnate, gave him support, /as 
did von Papen. The latttr really spun the plot that-put Hitler 
in office. The combination included Thyssen, the industrialist; 
Hugenberg, the ultranationalist publisher; and Hitler, the mob 
hypnotist. Hindenberg, falling for the scheme, appointed Hitler 
Chancellor, yon Papen Vice-chancellor, and Hugenberg Minister of 
Economics. The Reichstag was dissolved and an election was 
ordered. When, a week before the voting took place, the Reichstag 
building was burned, the Communists were blamed for the act. 
The Nazis won 2n overwhelming victory in the ensuing election. 
After the election, eljminations were made, through ‘blood 


1 Walter Rathenau, quoted in Wertheimer, Germany under Ilitler, 7. 
2 See, for example, Henri, Hitler over Europe (Simon Schuster, 1934), Part I. 
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purges,” of certain figures, including Roehm, von Schleicher, 
and others. Finally, Hitler stood supreme as the leader in Germany. 

Program. While Hitler was in prison, he outlined the Nazi 
program in his book, Mein Kampf (My Struggle). One reads with 
amazement the bold statements made there, but considerable 
progress toward the realization of these aims was actually accom- 
plished. Hitler predicted the formation of the Third Reich (the 
first dated from 1871 to 1918;.the second covered the period of 
the republi¢). He proposed the creation of a greater Germany, 
which would unite all Germans in Austria, Holland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Alsace. Jews were branded as aliens,.and all 
persons not óf German blood who had entered the country after 1914 
were to be expelled. Reforms and plans were enumerated in a long 
list, including the abrogation of the "Treaty of Versailles, the refuta- 
tion of war guilt and drastic revision of reparations, the return of 
Germany's prewar colonies, governmental assurance of employ- 
ment, abolition of unearned income and the confiscation of war 
profits, the nationalization of trusts and large department stores, 
prohibitior of speculation in land values, old-age and health insur- 
ance, and equality with the other great powers in armaments. The 
aid of Italy was to be sought in fighting France and Russia, the 
common enemies of Germany and Italy. Numerous references are 
made to anti-Semitism and to Nordic supremacy. 

Hitler's “Drives.” Hitler pushed his campaign to control 
Germany on all fronts. The Jews and the Communists were 
charged with the country's misfortunes during and after World 
Wat.l. A boycot? was sponsored against Jewish shopkeepers and 
protessional men. University professors, gchoolteachers, officers in 
the army, judges, and policemen were all to be “Aryans.” Thou- 
sands of Jews and Christians with Jewish blood were forced to 
relinquish their positions, and many had to flee from Germany. At 
the same time, a campaign was waged against Communism. All 
Socialist and Communist trade unions were abolished and their 
funds were confiscated. The next move was to drive out all political 
opposition. All the German states were put under *goyernors," 
who were made responsible to Hitler. The polite force of the 
Nationalist party (Stahlhelm) lost its identity and was incorporated 
in the Nazi Storm Troops. 


In June, 1933, all other parties were forced to dissolve and 
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© 
become affiliated with the Nationalist Socialist party. On July 14, 

- Hitlers govérnment promulgated a law that prohibited the 
tormation of new political parties. All the parties were thus united 
into one, the parliament was devoted to Hitler, and all opposition 
forces were éither destroyed or driven to cover. The Nazi party 
emblem, the Swastika, was made the official emblem-of the Third 
Reich. Hindenburg was still president, but he was dying and with 
him were expiring the last vestiges of the republic. After his death, . 
Hitler assumed the title Reichsführer and abolished the office of 
president. zi 

Government of the Third Reich. Backed by a huge mass move- 
ment that was organized with true German thorougliness, Hitler 
was able, in a very short time, to change the fundamental structure _ 
of the German government. The Nazi concept of the state was 
totalitarian, with-the interests of the people compietely subordi- 
nated to those of the state. The form adopted was a centralized 
regime, based on the “leadership principle," in which Hitler was 
the supreme head. The Enabling Act (Mar. 23, 1933) gave' him 
complete control of finances and of foreign affairs. The Reichstag, - 
while it continued to exist, had no power whatsoever; and the 
Reichsrat, the upper house, was dissolved on Feb. 4, 1934. The. 
German states, excepting Prussia to a degree, were governed by 
Reich agents personally appointed by Hitler; After Hindenburg's 
death, and the élection that resulted in Hitler's victory, there 
followed a drastic program to establish personal control. Justice 
was made purely a political matter. People’s courts, presided over 
by judges appointed by Hitler, had jurisdiction over high treason. 
Men and women could’ be imprisoned or sent to concentration _ 
camps without trial or legal procedure. 4 i 

Intellectual Coordination. Hitler resorted to a well-organized ` 
propaganda machine under the direction of Goebbels, in order to - 
expedite the transformation in Germany. A relentless barrage of 
ideas and arguments was spread over the country. Freedom of 
speech and of the press was abolished. Schools, including universi- 
ties, became agencies for political propaganda, and all critics of the 
government living abroad were made subject to loss of citizenship 
and confiscation of property. If they persisted in their criticisms, 
their relatives in Germany might be held as hostages. In order © 
that these decrees might be enforced, Goering was made minister of 
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police. He ordered that all officials and employees who criticized 
the government were “to be treated as camouflaged Marxists.” 
Goering was further instructed “to trace and fight all political 
activities dangerous to the state.” More than 15,000 people were 
arrested and imprisoned in Prussia and-Bavaria in six weeks’ time. 

Alfred Rosenberg was made “supervisor of the party’s éduca- 

„tional and spiritual work." He was expected to expound the 
“gospel” and detect “heretics” among intellectuals. An attempt 
was made to bring religion under the control of the state. Hitler 
even contemplated the creation of a pure “Aryan” religion, but 
so much opposition developed that this move was postponed 
indefinitely. 

Economic Coordination. Economic reorganization was con- 
sidered in the original Nazi program. Schacht, a prominent finan- 
cier and president of the Reichsbank, was made. virtual dictator in 
economic affairs. He had the confidence of the people and made a 
strong appeal for their support. “The German people know,” 
he declared, “that they are in the midst of a prolongation of the 
war, which is being waged with far more insidious methods than 
a real war. But we shall conquer.” In March, 1934, a Law for the 
Organic Upbuilding of the German Economy Was passed, in order 
to simplify the organization of German business and to eliminate 
destructive competition. The new economic policy inaugurated by 
Schacht provided for control of imports and exports; fixing prices; 
an extensive program for the elimination of waste; reclamation of 
land; and the development of ersatz, or substitute, products, such 
as rayon, oil, rubber, metals, leather, and foods. Schacht soon 
proved to be too conservative and was dismissed. Clearly, the 
Nazis were interested more in guns than in butter and subjected 
their economic program to preparation for war. 

The Nazis introduced some fundamental changes in agriculture. 
The Hereditary Farms Law was intended to create an independent 
class of farmers. All estates of less than 278 acres, from which a 
family could secure a living, were to pass undivided to the eldest 
son upon the death of the owner. They were not to be sold, mort- 
gaged, or attached for debts. It was hoped that this Would stimulate 
agriculture and make Germany more independent of the outside 
world for its food supply. Although the economic position was 
improved, there were many unsolved problems. Much of the indus- 
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trial activity was devoted to the making of armaments, which had 
to be paid for with borrowed money. } 

Labor. Tht Nazi government was pledged to reduce unem- 
ployment and, with that in mind, the Law for the Organization of 
National Labor was put into effect in May, 1934. It established 
the rights and obligations of both employers and employees. The 
labor groups were controlled by an employer-chairman who was ' 
responsible to Nazi officials, and industries were told how many 
workers they were to employ. Labor camps were established and 
the unemployed were ordered to work in them. A large public- 
works program absorbed many of the unemployed. There was less, 
unemployment, but conditions were far from being ideal from the 
point of view of the workman. 

ForeignPolicy. Hitler promised a restoration of the prestige of 
Germany when he came to power. The immediate aim was the 

- attainment of equality in armaments and the establishment of the 
Reich as one of the recognized world powers. The ultimate goal, as 
announced in Hitler's Mein Kampf, was to unite all Germans into 
one great Germany. Rearmament and the arrangement of military 
alliances were announced as the first step. “Oppressed people,” 
wrote Hitler, “are pever-freed and unified in a common empire 
by means of flaming protests, but through a sharp, unsheathed 
sword. The forging of this sword and the securing of military allies: 
Ts the task of the leaders of its foreign policy.”* 

Hitler’s greatest interest was in the realm of foreign policy-—a 
field in which he became almost a master. Power politics was basic 
in his concept of German foreign policy. He based his actions on 
two major concepts—racia? supremacy and “living space.” Spine- 
less and decadent democratic people, he claimed, are on the verge 
of falling under the Germans and the Japanese. The fulfillment of 
this dream would necessitate world domination. A mighty-military 
force was necessary, but apparently he hoped that world supremacy 
might be attained without actual warfare. In his estimation, the 
world awaited his leadership. g 

To most foreigners this appeared to be an idle dream. The 
enemies of Communism saw in Hitler a possible aid to escape the 
Communist threat and, gave him passive support. Such was 
the hope of Chamberlain and Daladier, who tried appeasement. 


1 World Affairs Pamphlets, 8, 40. 
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_ They underestimated the leader's real power and their own weak- 
ness. Hitler, marching onward, engulfed the world in another war, 
Effects. Hitler succeeded in reviving a strong' national senti- 
ment in Germany so that much of the gloom and despair that had 
shrouded the German nation in the years following World War I 
disappeared. He kept the fervor of the Germans at a high pitch 
by pointing out that a foreign “menace” of other powers sur- 
rounded them, waiting for a favorable opportunity to destroy 
their Fatherland. Although there were evidences of great economic 
activity in Germany, much of it was artifcial.-Hitler’s dictatorship 
plunged the country into costly and devastating warfare, which 
brought about his own undoing and the near-destruction of the 
people who had put their faith in him. 


D. 


5. MILITARTY DICTATORSHIP: JAPANESE STYLE 


The Background. Ina previous chapter (page 530), early 
developments in Japan were noted. One significant fact, in particu- 
lar, should be recalled—the Japanese have possessed for many 
decades the primary elements of a military dictatorship. All that 
they had to do in order to bring it up to date was to adopt modern 
instruments of war. From very early times, Japan was ruled by the 
sword, [he power of the state was the military power and the 
ruling classes were the military classes. Bushido taught that 
the sword of the-samurai was the soldier’s honor, deater to him 
than his life, The sword was a symbol of God. 

The emperor's being a deity played a convenient part in | 
support of a military dictatorship. What Hitler and Mussolini 
tried to accomplish in proving themselves supermen with divine 
intervention was accepted generally with regard to the Japanese 
emperor. The third article of the constitution of 1889 pronounced 
the emperor to be “sacred and inviolable.” According to Prince 
Ito, “The emperor is Heaven-descended, divine and sacred.” 
This the Japanese people have accepted, and military leaders have 
used it to further their interests by secretly dominating the 
emperor. In times of national eme 


1 D tgency, it was used for concen- 
trating the will of the people upon the task of the government. 


By constitutional authority (Article XII), the emperor had 
supreme command over the army and the navy; but military 
advisers were expected to counsel him On acts concerning the 
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military forces. This gave them access to the divine head of the 
state, and if the military leaders dominated the emperor there 
was no theck qn their authority. In support of this situation there 
was an almost limitless number of secret societies. Most of them 
were dominated, either directly or indirectly, by the military class. 
The school system was carefully planned to promote the military 
spirit and terrorist societies, so as to maintain discipline. ` 

Ideology of Japanese Militarism. The ideology of Japanese, 
military dictatorship followed the same general pattern as those 
in the Occident. That ideology is based upon two major assump- 
tions: first, that Japan has a mission to perform in Asia; and second, 
that the state is in grave danger from enemies both abroad and at 
home. In the first, it is assumed that the Japanese people are 
superior organizers and have the responsibility of giving symmetry 
and stability to their weaker neighbors on the mainland of Asia. 
The second assumption follows a familiar pattern. Communism 
and foreigners are branded as enemies of the state, waiting and 
ready to destroy it if the opportunity should present itself. Soviet 
Russia and the United States were regarded as mortal enemies of 
Japan against whom she had to defend herself. 

Aside from these practical and matter-of-fact ideas, there was 
the conviction of bertevolent destiny to support national expansion 
through military force. The invasion of Korea was justified on the 
ground that the emperor of Japan was the de jurg lord of the whole 
earth. In 666 s.c., an imperial edict proclaimed: “The imperial 
rule shall be extended so as to embrace all the six quarters (north, 
south, east, west, zenith and nadir; that is, the efftire world) and 
the universe into one family.” “The whole world under one roof” 
has been accepted as the mission of Japan and the ideal of the 
Yamato race. The imperial edict, Sept. 27, 1940, announcing to 
the Japanese people the consummation of the Three-power Pact 
between Germany, Italy, and Japan, opened with these words: 
“To enhance justice on earth and make of the world one house- 
hold is the great injunction, bequeathed by Our Imperial Ancestors, 
Which we lay to heart day and night." In 1939, the minister of war 
wrote: “Since the* foundation of the Japanese Empire, it has been 


_ the yearning of all Japanese to unite all the races of the world into 


a happy society. We regard this as the great mission of the Japanese 
people. We strive also to clear away from the earth injustice and 
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inequality and to bring everlasting happiness to mankind."! Such 
convictions provide limitless scope for undertaking military | 
conquests. : : 

Militarism in the Saddle. The Japanese government repre- - 
sented the supremacy of a system rather than the glorification of | 
an individual, as was the case in Germany and Italy. This provided 
a stability and a permanency that otherwise would be lacking. 
Military-leaders come and go, but the militaristic system remains. | 
Careful planning was made for military domination. As early as 
1931, the Minister of War announced that action in Manchuria was 
immiment. Opposition developed from many quarters and threat 
of open rebellion was recognized. It was a supreme crisis for the 
militarists. Success of Japanese arms swung the tide. General 
Araki, the War Minister, ignored parliamentary criticism of the 
expenditures of huge sums to carry on military preparations: He 
announced that "the appropriations would increase in the future 
and the reasons were none of the outsiders’ business." The budget | 
was approved. Funds were more and more under military control 
and, with the appointment of Prince Konoye as head of the cabi- 
net (1937), there was no question as to where authority rested. 
Pearl Harbor was the result. ^ » 

Foreign Policy. Japanese foreign policy has been obscure to 
Occidentals; not until the attack on Pearl Harbor did it appear in 
true perspective. To a degree, the Japanese have copied the West- 
ern formula in planning for a great empire. It is now quite certain 
that, in making preparations for war, advantage was taken of . 
European complications. Every Japanese move was timed to . 
occur when other powers were too involved at home to take - 
direct action. In the main, Russia and the United States were con- _ 
sidered to be the principal obstacles; England one of lesser im- 
portance. Conversely, Germany was the most likely ally of Japan. 

President Wilson incurred, for the United States, the hatred of - 
Japan by opposing her aggression scheme in China after World 
War E It was further accentuated by the Immigration Act of 1924, 
which expressly excluded Japanese from the United States. The 
Japanese officials swallowed the insult, but they did not forget it. 
The growth of a nationalistic spirit in China and the increasing ` 


gm D. C., Modern Japan and Shinto Nationalism (University of Chicago Press, 
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might “of Soviet Russia spurred the militarists to aggression. A 
serious economic crisis in 1930 provided another excuse for mili- 
tary action. Manchuria was invaded in 1931, and the quest for 
empire was under way. 
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Eastern Asia in 1937. (Map drawn by George Brodsky of Chicago for “International Politics” 
by Frederick L. Schuman.) 2 


` Estimate., The progress made by Japan from a medieval 
economy to a highly industrialized state is a remarkable feat. The 
real ability of the Japanese has been demonstrated along many 
lines. The most unfortunate thing was the unbridled militarism 
that gripped the nation and the warfare that resulted. This was 
due mainly to their government setup. After the defeat of Japan, 
a provisional government was established by the Victorious nations, 
with General MacArthur at the head, the main objective being to 
introduce the ideas of democracy to the Japanese people. If they 
can discard the yoke of oppression and emerge as a free people to 
develop their institutions and their culture, a favorable verdict 


will be due them. 
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6. OTHER EXAMPLES OF DICTATORSHIPS 


LJ 

The wrong impression would be made if Russia, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Japan were depicted as the only examples of dictator- 
ships. In fact, the general trend all over the world after World 
War I was toward totalitarianism, although the more extreme 
examples were in the four countries above mentioned. Strongly 
centralized governments were not even new experiments every- 
where they were to be found. In many places, the surge of democ- 
racy following World War I did not penetrate.the citadel of 
autocracy. 

Turkey. Mustafa Kemai, one of the most remarkable men of 
the 20th century, took charge of the government in defeated 
Turkey and proclaimed a republic in 1923. During World War I, he 
led the defense of the Straits against the British, defied the Allies 
by refusing to accept a harsh treaty (Sévres) that they imposed, 
and forced an invading army to withdraw. All three acts, and 
many others besides, were accomplished in spite of incredible 
obstacles. x 

The new government was democratic in form, but Kemal 
tolerated no interference with his plan. His majn objective was the 
modernization of Turkey. The traditional spiritual leadership of 
the Mohammedan world by the ruler was abolished. The church's 
power over education and the laws of the land were abrogated. 
An open attack was made on illiteracy. School attendance was 
made ee until the student was sixteen years of age. The 
Gregorian calendar was introduced, along with Latin script and 
the Western numerical system. The veib for women was forbidden 
and womanhood in Turkey was, in general, raised to a position of 
dignity. A new capital was built at Ankara, and the whole political, 
economic, and intellectual system was modernized, 

The dictatorship of Atatürk (a name goven to Kemal, meaning 
Father of the Turks) differed somewhat in practice from that of 
Mussolini and Hitler. The Turkish ruler used his power as 4 
necessary means to bring about sweeping reforms that were neces- 
sary for his country. He did not resort to militarism, foreign 
conquests, and imperialism. Atatiirk died, in 1938, after having 


won admiration both at home and abroad for his constructive 
statesmanship. 2 
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Poland. In the history of European states, Poland has played 
a tragic role. In 1795, she fell victim to the territorial ambitions of 
her neigkbors; and in 1939, she was the first to be ground into dust 
by the German military machine. Her immediate neighbors, Ger- 
many on the west and Russia on the east, have made a veritable | 
no man’s land out of this intermediate territory. In 1918, a republic 
was declared with Paderewski, the famous statesman and pianist, 
as premier. Internal strife, corruption, and economic instability 
spelled ruin for the experiment in democracy. Marshal Pilsudski 
engineered a coup d'état in 1926. For nine years, he held complete 
authority in the government; then, after his death, trusted lieu- 
tenants ruled Poland until the fateful September, 1939. The Polish 
dictatorship was one of the worst. It is true that numerous mi- 
norities within the country, a dominating landed and capitalistic 
group, and extreme poverty created problems difficult for any 
government to handle. 

Hungary and Yugoslavia. Hungary, along with Austria, 
shared the humiliation of being an ally of Germany in World War 
I. A kaleidoscopic series of political changes followed that war. 
For a few months, a mildly liberal republican government was in 
power. This was succeeded by a Communistic revolution and many 
months of bloody strffe. Nicholas Horthy, a former vice-admiral in 
the Austro-Hungarian navy, became “regent” in February, 1920. 
The Allies forbade the restoration of the Hapsburgs to the Hun- 
garian throne, so Horthy remained in power as dictator. Two 
basic problems confronted the government. One was the necessity 
for economic reconstruction, and the League of Nations loaned 
the Hungarian government,some money. However, Hungary was 
plagued by the poverty of the peasantry. The country was essen- 
tially agricultural, and most of the land was controlled by wealthy 
landed gentry. No adequate reform had been made to remedy this 
condition before World War II engulfed the country. The other 
basic problem was her foreign policy. Hungary was surrounded by 
hostile countries. Rumania plundered much of her territory during 

` the civil wars, and Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia had been 
allowed to annex some Hungarian lands. Consequently, the drift 
was toward Germany and Italy. In 1927, treaties of fri&fidship 
were signed with Italy ahd Germany, and in 1938 Hungary was 
-awarded some territory, with the dismemberment of Czechoslo- 
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vakia. The land of the Magyars subsequently became a willing 
German satellite. = 

An assortment of Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Monteneg?ins, and 
many smaller groups made up Yugoslavia, the largest of the - 

Danubian states. Internal strife was contiruous. A long series of 
riots, murders, and disorders was climaxed in October, 1934, with — 
the assassination of dictatorial King Alexander I by a group of 
Croat terrorists. Prince Paul, the King’s cousin, assumed complete — 
authority, acting as regent for young Peter, Alexander’s son. 
Germany managed to worm her way into virtual control of the 
economic system and thus had an entering wedge already inserted — 
in the Balkans before Nazi troops made their appearance there. 

Rumania, Bulgaria, and Greece. Rumania emerged after 
World War I greatly increased in size and prestige. Transylvania 
was acquired from defunct Austria-Hungary and Bessarabia was 
taken from Russia. Rumania was doubled in size, and its popula- 
tion was tripled. Extensive oil fields, far-reaching wheat lands, 

forests, and many other resources were at hand; yet with all these | 

_ assets, Rumania never reached security or prosperity. Land owner- 
"ship was limited to a small group of ultraconservatives, so the 
peasantry remained poor and suppressed. Besides, large minority 
groups, especially Hungarians, were troublesome. Much of the 
responsibility for Rumania’s misery can be placed on the rulers of 
that unfortunate country. The exploits of King Carol disgraced | 
himself and his country, his dictatorship being one of the most 
corrupt and stupid in all Europe. Anti-Semitism was publicly — 
sponsored by a Nazi Iron Guard under the patronage of the king. 
Germany, having forced her hand into Rumanian affairs, domi- 
nated the whole economic system by April, 1939. 

Bulgaria's position after World War I was anything but envi- . 
able; She had been reduced in size to 40,000 square miles, with a ' 
population of less than 6,000,000 people, among whom resentment ; 
and economic privation prevailed. King Boris made an intelligent 
effort to bring order out of chaos but failure confronted him, at 
every turn, and in 1934 he assumed complete dictatorial powers. 
The economic influence of Germany was prevaient, and in 1936 
she controlled more than half of the foreign trade of Bulgaria. 
Greece, another Balkan state, followed the same general pattern 

: of dictatorship. General Metaxas became the self-appointéd pre- 
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mier in 1936, abolishing all opposition political parties, abrogating 
‘civil liberties, and establishing all the well-known machinery for 
suppression." The lot of Greece was thrown into the hands of 
Germany, which segled her fate along with that of many other 
countries. 

Austria and Spain. Austria suffered more from defeat in 
World War I than did any other country. Having lost 75 per cent 
of her land and population, she was reduced to an intolerable 
economic status; Austrians were faced with starvation, Although 
private philanthropy and financial assistance from the League of 
Nations prevented complete privation, the hopelessness of Austria 
induced a popular desire to become a pari of Germany (Anschluss); 
however, this conspicuous example of “‘self-determination” was 
opposed by France and some of her former allies. That denial 
further increased the confusion already existing, and political 
factions battled for control of the government. The Social Demo- 
crats dominated Vienna for some time. Slums were cleared, 
dwellings were built for workmen, and clinics and kindergartens 
were opened. The conservative groups opposed thése developments 
and were joined by Hitler’s Nazis. When Dollfuss, who became 
dictator in 1934, tsied to prevent dissolution, he was killed in an 
abortive Nazi Putsch, in July, 1934. Schuschnigg, who took his 
place, was supported by Mussolini; but the latter surrendered his 
control to Hitler in 1938, and the Germans moved into Austria. 
A plebiscite, held under Nazi supervision, gave 99.7 per cent of 
the votes in favor of union with Germany. Austrja, after centuries 
of existence as one of the great powers of Europe, lost her identity 
and was absorbed body dnd soul into the Third Reich. 

Spain, another old-line country in Europe, yielded to the lure 
of a dictatorship. Spanish history during the last two centuries is 
a story of decadence and impoverishment. More than half of the 
tillable land was owned by 1 per cent of the population, and 
illiteracy reached the appalling figure of 48 per cent? Privileged 
classes sapped what wealth there was in Spain. For example, there 
were over 21,000 high officers in an army of 125,000 ordinary 
soldiers. Conditions became so bad that, in 1923, Riera took. 
complete charge, with ‘the blessing of King Alfonso XIII. Rivera, 
faced with a rising tide of republicanism, resigned in 1930. The 
following year the king abdicated, making way for a republic, 
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over which Zamora presided. Noticeable advances were accom- 
plished. Universal suffrage was proclaimed, the church and state 
were separated, free public education was provided, and the status 
of privileged classes was abolished. However, trouble for the new 
republic arose in many quarters. The Pope denounced the govern- 
ment for the separation of church and state. Extremists on both 
wings were dissatisfied. In July, 1936, civil war broke out, spread- 
ing to North Africa, where General Franco assumed leadership. ^ 
Directly supported by both Mussolini and Hitler, the new regime ^ 
was a dictatorship modeled closely after the, Fascist type. 

Other Examples of Dictatorships. Dictators appeared to be the 
order of the day, with democracy definitely on the wane. In - 
Central and South America, dictators had been the general rule 
for a long time. The Baltic republics of Latvia, Lithuania, and © 
Esthonia now slipped into dictatorial forms of government. In 
1926, a group of army officers promulgated a revolution in Portu- 7 
gal. Salazar, who took charge of the new government, proved to 3 
be unusually capable of handling economic problems and brought — 
order and a degree of, prosperity to his country. 


7. DICTATORSHIPS: AN EVALUATION 


In the preceding pages we have tried to give a picture of the ; 
leading dictatorships and what they have accomplished. Note has 2 
been made, also, of the prevailing trend toward this type of govern- = 
ment in all parts of the world. It seems altogether opportune here ~ 
to point out some;of the dangers and shortcomings of dictatorships. 
It should be kept in mind that they have done great good in 
countries where they have been tried,"but the question to be | 

' answered is: Does the good compensate for the evil? i 
Individualism. One of the most devastating charges that can 
be brougħt against a regimented society, which comes with a — 
dictatorship, is the curtailment of individualism. Fascists and. 
` Communist$ alike believe that sovereignty resides not in the | 
. people, but in a society organized as the state. Individual self- 
‘expression and initiative—the most prized possessions of a democ- 

racy—are-vacrificed, and man must fit himself into a mold prepared — 
by the state. Dictatorships demand unquestioning obedience, 3 
which is substituted for individual opinion, History teaches us 
that the best in art, literature, government, and philosophy have | 
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come from nonconforming individuals. If individualism and the 
right af self-expiession are wrong, then the whole trend of intellec 
tual progress has been misleading and we must start all over again 
and disregard a thoysand years of struggle for the attainment of 
these ends. è 

Class Antagonism. Class consciousness and rivalry: between 
groups are further characteristics of dictatorships that are at 
variance with democracy. The masses are divided into antagonis- 
tic groups on the basis of race, religion, or occupation.. The Jew 
was harassed in Germany and the capitalist was persecuted in 
Russia. One class was given supremacy over another, the result of 
which was an evident return to the class stratification that charac- 
terized the Middle Ages. The subjected group was not by any 
means always the inferior, but was reduced to subserviency be- 
cause of political or economic expediency, If this is justifiable, then 
the religion, ideals, and hopes of enlightened people for centuries 
have been in vain. 

Dangers of One-man Rule. History is filled with examples of 
the ineffectiveness of one-man rule. No one person is equipped, 
either physically or mentally, to rule arbitrarily a great nation of 
people. Even if suth a superman could be found, his rule could 
not reach beyond the span of his life. Who is to take his place? An 
incapable man might be chosen and, once he was in power, years 
of bloodshed and chaos might result before be could be driven out. 
A democracy is weak in many respects. It may be inefficient and 
clumsy, but it does provide for. peaceful political and economic 
experimentation. Democracy may profit by accepting some of the 
principles of Fascism and Communism, but its own fundamental 
ideas still offer the greatest opportunity for everyone. Benedetto 
Croce, an Italian, made the following noteworthy observation on 
democracy: $ | 


Coming to our own times, I see the future that liberty promises. always a 
beacon; I do not see any light in the future promised by authoritarianisin, In the 
past, under the forms of theocracy, of monarchy, or of oligarchy, authority had 
at least a background of religious mystery. Modern humanistic thoygb* had dis- 
sipated the mystery, replacing it by simple humanitarian ideals. 

But authoritarianism in our times, in those we see looming ahead, is irreligious 
and materialistic, despite its pretefises and rheotoric, and comes down to a brutal 
rulg of violence over people who are prevented from seeing and knowing what is 
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going on, and who are forced to submit to leadership and give unquestioning 
obedience to it. ; 

To lend glamour to this obedience by associating it with the aoble and heroic, 
it is usually called military discipline, which has been extended, or should be 
„extended, to the whole of society. But military discipline has'its function only as 
one aspect of the social order. If instead of being contained within the society, 
it is itself the containing body or is coextensive with society, it can no longer be 
called military discipline, but is a general process of fostering universal stupidity. 
An artist with the face of a corporal, a scientist with that of a sergeant, a politician 
who waits for his orders and blindly carries them out, is no longer an artist, a 
scientist or a politician, but an imbecile.* 


Militarism. Militarism and dictatorships seem to go hand in 
hand. Every dictator feels the necessity of the support of a large 
army. He needs it to suppress internal dissension and to make a 
show to the other powers. The desire for more land seems to be an 
obsession that most dictators have. Foreign conquest is one of 
the most generally accepted means used by a dictator to maintain 
power. It fires the people with enthusiasm and keeps alive the 

radition that the dictator is a superman. Dictators almost univer- 
sally idolize war. In Germany, Goebbels declared, ** We took pre- 
caution on the principle that the League of Nations is good, but 
air squadrons and army corps are still better," The chief charac- 
teristic of all dictatorships was the autocratic state, which depends 
upon force for its existence. War mentality dominated modern dic- 
tatorships. Life was put on a war footing, and sacrifice was the badge 
of patriotism. At the same time, war was the Achilles heel of the 
dictator. Although it served as a temporary expedient to avert 
disaster, it proved to be a certain road to destruction. 

8. PERSISTENT DEMOCRACY 

The violent attacks made against democracy:by the dictators 
and the apparently dormant status of its exponents tended to con- 
ceal the persistent functioning of free institutions in a few countries: 
Disillusionment and economic chaos led to violent attacks against 
the citadel of democratic government. The virtues of popular 
administration were still supreme, but it must be admitted that 
there were too few people who openly defended them. Democracy 
became static; too many recipients of its blessings rested on their 
oars. Because of this indifference, dynamic selfish interests took 


1 Croce. “The Future of Democracy,” New Republic, Apr. 7, 1935, 255. 
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conérol. To a degree, this has been true even in the countries where 
representative government managed to stay in power. The ttend 
everywhere, prior to the outbreak of World War II, was toward 
more centralized government control. In the preceding pages, we 
have referred to the more extreme cases. However, the story 
would not be complete without some mention of examples of those 
countries where democracy was not altogether abandoned. 

The issues were not confined to politics. Perhaps the economic 
principle was more fundamental. The exponents of democracy 
based their faith upon the principles of individual liberty, repre 
sentative government, and freedom in economic enterprise, 
Dictators condemned all these principles. The United States, 
Great Britain. and the Dominions, France, the Scandinavian’ 
countries, and Czechoslovakia were conspicuous examples of per- 
sistent democracy. 

The United States. This country emerged from World War I 
with considerable gain in experience and with some fundamental 
changes in her historic setup. Woodrow Wilson, as spokesman for 
the American republic, championed the cause of democracy in the 
war. The fighting had no more than stopped when the President 
became the object of severe criticism, voiced by a strong group of 
isolationists. InduStrially the United States had climbed to the top 
and, at the same time, had become the world’s greatest creditor 
nation. An industrial boom was thrown into the lap of the American 
people and a period of apparent prosperity became a reality. The. 
League of Nations was forgotten, isolationalism overpowered ' 
internationalism, and liberalism suffered through the triumph of 
conservatism. > $ 

During\the 1920’s unrest spread through the country. Strikes, 
involving millions of workmen, were numerous. More than 600,000 
coal miners and 300,000 railway shopmen refused to work at one 
time or another during 1922. Supernationalism and intolerance 
were manifest in a surge against socialism. The Ku Klux Klan, 
involving a membership of over 4,000,009 in 1924, attacked 
Catholics, pacifism, and the Jews. 

The political reaction to all the various and sundry abnormal- 
ities of the preceding decade was an effort to "return texormalcy ” 
in the. election of Wafren G. Harding as president of the United 
States in 1920. “Normalcy,” however, proved to be isolationism 
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and ultraconservatism. Repudiation of the League of Nations and 
the passage of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act (1922) were 
high spots in the administration’s program. An ugly wave of graft 
and corruption swept through the country. One-of the worst cases 
was the infamous Teapot Dome affair, in which the Secretary of 
the Interior pocketed a-half million dollars. In the midst of investi- 
gations, President Harding died and Vice-President Coolidge was 
elevated to the presidency. The people were assured that every- 
thing was under control. A business boom followed and a wave of 
apparent prosperity provided an interval of encouragement. 

Rumblings of an approaching eruption could be heard, however, 
even while prosperity ruled supreme. The Johnson Immigration 
Act (1924) restricted the admission of aliens to 3 per cent of the 
persons from any one country living in the United States in 1910. 
Japanese were excluded entirely—a ruling that increased the 
already growing enmity between the two countries. Bootleggers 
reaped a nefarious profit from illegal traffic in liquor. As early as 
1923, a persistent depression had set in for the farmers. The election 
of Herbert Hoover, in 1929, seemed to assure a continuing of the 
Coolidge program; but everything went wrong for Hoover. The 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff (1930) increased rates far beyond all reason; 
farm prices continued to drop; our foreign policy was equally dis- 
couraging; most of our loans to European Powers had been repudi- 
ated; and the Japanese invaded Manchuria, in spite of our protests. 
In October, 1929, the stock-market crash paralyzed our whole 
economic system. Business failures assumed catastrophic propor- 
tions, and unemployment increased by leaps and bounds. When, 
in the midst of the chaos, Hoover was a candidate for reelection, 
he was defeated by Franklin D. NRoosévelt, with hisy New Deal 
program. The details of the plan launched by the new president 
will be discussed later in this chapter. 

Great Britain and the British Dominions. One of the oldest 
and most consistently democratic institutions in the whole history 
of democracy is the English parliamentary system. It sometimes 
appeared listless ahd without leadership, and not infrequently . 
there were periods of “muddling through”; but somehow the 
Englisb-svstem seems to be able to rise to all occasions. 

Lloyd George was at the helm of the English ship of state when 
the nation emerged from World War I. In his dynamic and super- 
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ficial fashion, he promised thé people a land “fit for heroes return- 
ing from Flanders Field.” Although there was, indeed, a brief 
‘period of prosperity, this was followed by a far-reaching depression. 
Foreign trade collapsed and the number: of unemployed reached 
the unprecedented figure of more than 2,000,000 in 1921. Largely 
because of the depression, Lloyd George was forced out of office in 
1922, and was succeeded by Bonar Law, a Conservative. A shift 
in the position of the Liberals to the support of J. R. MacDonald 
brought into office a Laborite prime minister in January, 1924. 
Owing to the great diversity of supporting groups, MacDonald 
had to move cautiously, and very little was accomplished to relieve 
domestic ills. He was forced out of office in less than one year, 
being succeeded by the ultraconservative Baldwin. Unemployment 
remained the major problem. Approximately one-fourth of all 
mine workers, shipbuilders, and employees in the steel and textile 
industries were out of work. For the second time, MacDonald 
became prime minister, and ruled somewhat ineffectually for two 
years (1929-1931). Stringent economic difficulties led him to 
abandon his party and assume leadership of a coalition govern- 
ment, composed of National Laborites, National Liberals, and 
National Conservatives. 

The Laborite government proved to be a fiasco. The basic 
economic and social problems, specialities of this group, were not 
solved. "the leader abandoned his party, and political confusion 
ensued. Generally, conservative policies held sway. By 1935, the 
economic condition had improved and that further entrenched 
the Conservatives. However, during the whole period, democratic 
government in England was not impressive. Old men and outmoded 
ideas dominated the entire government program. The capitalistic 
system seemed to be tottering, Russian Communism was making 
threatening inroads, and general dissatisfaction was far reaching. 
In the face of all this, a strong drift toward Fascism became 
apparent, Hitler and Mussolini being admired by many English- 
men. Democracy faced a real crisis in Great Britain. 

British democracy found expression outside the home country 
in the dominion governments—those of Canada, the Union of 

` South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, especiall— Canada, 
which is larger thanScontinental United States and which is 
abundant in natural resources, is destined to become a great 
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center of development. The government of Canada attacked: the 
postwar depression with intelligence and vigor. While it cannot . 
be said that the efforts were entirely successful, at least thesCana- 
dians took stock of their difficulties and the outlook is encouraging. 
Australia and New Zealand have been very progressive in social 
and economie experimentation. They have taken care of their 
internal problems with considerably greater success than many 
other countries. The spirit of democracy is well entrenched in these 
countries. 

The matter of foreign affairs is one of the most interesting, 
developments in the British government. During World War 1, 
Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, and Australia reached 
maturity. Having been very helpful to the mother country during 
the war; they deserved recognition. In 1926, a British Imperial 
Conference recognized the dominions as autonómous parts of the 
British Empire and equal in status. The Statute of Westminister 
(1931) provided the equivalent of a constitution for the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Preferential trade agreements were 
made and a spirit of unity was evident. 

France. Political turmoil gripped France after World War 1. 
A conservative political group called the National Bloc came into 
power in 1919. This group, including ultrandtionalists such as 
Millerand, Clemenceau, and Poincaré, feared and hated both 
Germany and Russia. Plans for economic recovery were based 
upon reparation payments from Germany, but these were not 
forthcoming as had been expected. This upset the monetary 
situation and, together with the disastrous results of the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, led to general turmoil, The Leftist group came 
into power in 1924, under the leadership of Herriot, who stood for 
a more moderate policy toward Germany and more governmental 
control over industry. Threat of inflation and the economic de- 
pression introduced a period of political demoralization. Rioting, 
political scandals, and strikes resulted in five changes in govern- 
ment leadership in a few wecks. Fascist organizations (Croix de Feu), 
Communists, and Monarchists maneuvered for power. At this 
point, the Popular Front, a coalition of Leftists—Rdical Socialists, 
Socialists, alid Communists—was organized to oppose the: Right- 
ists, or Córiservatives. Premier Blum tried to restore order at home 
and stability abroad. Both bie business interests and collectivism 
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were®attacked. Being unable to hold the Socialists and the Com- 
munists together, Blum was forced to resign. The rift between the 
two factions provided an entering wedge for Nazi fifth columnists, 
which worked towürd the defeat of France in World War II. 

‘Democratic government had anything but an impressive 
record in France. The French people have a keen conception of 
their rights, but they have been far from successful in applying 
them. This has been due, in part, to the great number of political 
parties. A premier had to please too many factions to be able to 
stay in power if he sponsored a positive program. In two decades 
(1917-1937), France had 34 different cabinets. 

Other Democracies. Largely because of the intelligent and 
energetic leadership of Masaryk, the people of Czechoslovakia 
enjoyed the benefits of a democratic government. They prospered 
under their new government, in spite of many handicaps. Among 
their advantages were much good soil and ample natural resources. 
Glass, chinaware, armaments, textiles, and toys were produced 
and sold in foreign markets, This country provided one of the 
bright spots in an otherwise dark part of Europe. Czechoslovakia 
was a veritable island of democracy in a sea of absolutism. 

Finland represented another successful experiment in applied 
democracy. There was a vigorous effort to help in the establishment 
of a class of small farmers, and free education was provided for all 
classes. Denmark, Sweden, and Norway provided a standard of- 
living for their citizens much higher than was available in most 
other countries. Cooperative enterprises to benefit both producer : 
and consumer were encouraged. Sweden has been «alled a “middle- 
class paradise." Switzerlapd maintained most of the attributes of 

lesome period between the two wars. 


a democracy in the troub L 
Parliamentary governments continued to function in Holland and 


Belgium, especially in the former. Belgium’s record was somewhat 
marred by the powerful Fascist group known as the Rexists. : 
Generally speaking, in this period, democratic institutions 
were on the defensive. In many cases, it looked as though the 
whole democratic idea were decadent. The aggressiveness of 
dictatorships ovérshadowed the persistent, but muddling, democ- 
racies. The two decades between 1919 and 1939 is a period that 
was marked by strong competition between ideologies. Late in 
1939, the issues were carried to the battlefield. For some time, the 
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democracies appeared to be doomed, and it was only after dis- 
heartening reverses that the tide was turned. f 


o INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: WORLD WAR I! 


Failure of the League. The failure of the League of Nations to 
function as an agency to promote international justice and main- 
tain peace is a most grievous disappointment to international- 


minded people. However, the League was not a complete failure. - 


It did much good and one might very well ponder on the question: 
What would have been the result if there had been no League in 
the critical period following the war? Nevertheless, its weaknesses 
are apparent, and the failure to settle the major difficulties that 
“have arisen makes its value a question of serious doubt. Japan 
repudiated. the League and no action was taken against her, in 


spite of condemnatory evidence presented in the Lytton Report. 


Germany withdrew from the League and proceeded to violate 
almost every article of the Treaty of Versailles. The severest blow 
of all was Italy’s victory over the League in the conquest of Ethi- 
opia. When Mussolini sent his troops into Africa, the League, on 
Oct. 6, 1935, invoked Article Sixteen. For the first time, a major 
power was formally condemned for violation of the covenant. 
Italy was declared an outlaw state and economic sanctions were 
voted, but Mussolini disregarded the League. Economic sanctions 
-failed to stop him; now they are considered impossible to enforce 
against a great power. 

The general chaotic condition in international affairs that 
followed the failure of the League of Nations was world wide. World 
War II is indegd properly named. In general, there were three 
regional phases of the conflict—Far' Eastern, American, and 
European. Each had its particular individual characteristics, but 
finally they were all closely related. Each will be considered 
separately and then all will be treated collectively. 

The Far East. Mention has been made of the general back- 


ground for the conflict between Japan and China. The rise of 


Japan to the status of a world power and the general vulnerability 
of China constitute the major outlines of the picture. Other powers 
had int-<ssts in China, so Japan faced general opposition to her 
plans. Recognizing this, she planned accoidingly. 

'To the Japanese, the year 1931 seemed a logical time to begin 
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hostilities in China. They posed before the Western powess as 
acting to “save Asia from Communism.” The Chinese provided 
an opportunity for attack by bombing the tracks of the, South 
Manchurian railway near Mukden on Sept. 18, 2931. "The Japanese 
army moved. "When China appealed to the Lgague of Nations and 
the United States for support against aggression, the United 
States protested to Japan, but without beneficial results. Then 
Secretary of State Stimson formulated his *nonrecognition " 
policy and asked England's cooperation, but received no support. 
The League, which sent the Lytton Commission to conduct a 
leisurely investigation, did not take action on the report that was 
finally submitted. Meanwhile, Japan created the puppet state of 
Manchukuo. . 

The die had been cast. In 1933, Jehol was annexed to Man- 
chukuo and, in 1935, Japanese troops occupied Chahar. Other 
neighboring provinces were added until, in 1936, Japan controlled 
most of northeastern China; yet only mild protests came from the 
Western powers. Japan's response to these was to withdraw from 
the League and renounce other obligations that might impede her 
progress. In April, 1934, Japan announced a “Japanese Ménroe 
Doctrine,” which stated that thenceforth she would be “guardian 
of the peace of the Pacific.” In 1936, Germany and Japan signed 
the Anti-Comintern Pact, in which Italy joined a year later. The 
country of the Rising Sun now had the support of European allies. 

As Russia had been aiding China, trouble with the former was 
imminent. During 1937, clashes occurred on the Russian border; 
but, although Japan suffered defeat in these encounters, neither 
side saw fit to continue hostilities. Japan continued her war in 
China and the Russians continued to aid the Chinese. The Japanes¢ 
slaughtered millions of Chinese, destroying city after city. Shanghai 
and Nanking were occupied, but Chiang Kai-shek fought on. In 
1939, South China was invaded and most of the coast line was 
occupied. While England, France, and the United States continued 
to protest, Japan continued to ignore them. Three American oil 
tankers and the gunboat Panay were destroyed on the Yangtze 


River. In June, 1939, Japanese forces blockaded British con- | 


cessions ze: Tientsin. 
The outbreak of war in Europe fitted neatly with Japanese 


plans. The fall of France, in 1940, enabled Japan to gain air bases 
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in French Indo-China. The United States retaliated with another 
$25,000,000 of credit to China and reopened the Burma Road, 
which had been closed to trade in arms to China. Japan answered 
by formal alliance with Germany and Italy in the autumn of 1940. 
Japan expected, as results of the peace settlement, the domination 
of China, the destruction of the British Empire, and the subjection 
of the United States and Soviet Russia. 

Plans for the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis began to shape them- 
selves through global strategy. Japan planned carefully but 
secretively. Thailand was pressed into line. In order to cover up 
well-laid plans, a new ambassador was sent to Washington, 

. carrying an olive branch. While he was negotiating a peace plan 
with Secretary of State Hull, Pearl Harbor was attacked. The 
hand—a bloody one—was exposed and the United States declared 
war. Cooperation between Tokyo and Berlin.could be seen in the 
German declaration of war against the United States, a few hours 
later. Churchill joined Roosevelt in branding Japan, whose long- 
conceived plans were now put into operation. The Philippine 
Islands, Singapore, Burma, and the Dutch Indies fell before 
blows for which they were ill prepared. 

The Americas. The traditional attitude of the powers in the 
Western Hemisphere was isolationist, Participation in World War 
Thad marked a break in the policy, but the United States withdrew 
into her shell immediately thereafter and no appreciable change 
was evident until the election of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
His Democratic administration tried, with little success, to reach 
an agreement over world finances. Secretary Hull succeeded in 
negotiating a series of reciprocity trade agreements; but Congress, 

' Which was mainly isolationist, refused even to accept membership 
in the World Court. 

The Roosevelt administration continued a persistent, but 
cautious, foreign policy aiming at world cooperation. Soviet Russià 
was recognized in 1933, and a trade agreement was concluded in. 
1935. The military force, especially the Navy, had been strength- 
ened by the expenditur € of $1,000,000,000 annually by 1937. Latin- 

: America.. ~slations received special attention to overcome obstacles 
that were numerous and of long stan 1 


were held, inter-American peace machinery was discussed, and a 


joint neutrality policy was considered, In December, 1938, the ` 
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Eighth International Conference of American States met in Lima, 
Peru. Mull, pleading for common measures to resist invasion, was 
opposed by Argentina, in which pro-Axis inclinations were well 
b: . 
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rooted, A compromise was agreed upon that affirmed “ @iitinental 

solidarity” and * collaboration," but provided only for "consulta. 

tion” in case the peace and security of an American republic 

Should be threatened. The following year, at Panama, the 21 
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American republics set up a “neutrality zone," including North 
America south of Canada, South America, and Central America, 
and extending out to sea 300 to 1,000 miles. Tho belligerent powers 


ghe - 
LATIN AMERICAN 
- REPUBLICS . 


The Latin-American Republics. (Courtesy, Foreign Policy Association, Headline Series, 
; J. L. B. McCulloch, “Challenge to the Americas.”) i 
in Eurcpa paid little attention to the American E, More 
and more it became evident to President Roosevelt that nothing 
short of Axis defeat would safeguard the Western Hemisphere. 
The first real test of the Good-neighbor Policy between the | 
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United States and the Latin-American céuntries was posed by the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Considerable progress in that 
policy was reVealeg in the general spirit manifested at a conference 
held in Rio de Janeiro in January, 1942. However, there was not 
entire accord. When"the United States asked for complete rupture 
with the Axis Powers, Argentina and Chile dissented, while 19 
of the sister republics joined the United States. Lend-lease aid 
was provided to furnish industrial supplies, Active support came: 
from several, and the threat of Axis domination of a considerable 
part of the Western Hemisphere was averted. 

American neutrality was put into law by the Neutrality Act of 
Aug. 31, 1935. It aimed at cooperation with the League states and 
the signatories of the Kellogg Pact; but also, in case of war, at 
ensuring American noninvolvement. Arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war could not be exported to a belligerent state. Futil- 
ity was written all over the law. Its effect on Mussolini’s war in 
Ethiopia was convincing to all but a few die-hard isolationists, Our 
position with regard to the Spanish Civil War further demonstrated 
the futility of neutrality, The administration began to chart a new 
course, - : 

It became increasingly evident that if the Axis Powers attacked 
England and France our “neutrality” would assist Hitler and 
Mussolini and deprive their enemies of much-needed assistance. 
American interest was certainly against the Axis Powers, while in © 
Practice we were an economic ally to the aggressor. A long and 
Painful congressional investigation began; and on Nov. 4, 1939, 
President Roosevelt signed a new act repealing the neutrality law. 
The war in Europe assumed alarming proportions, with the fall of 
Norway, Belgium, Holland, and France. Warnings and planes were 
sent to the aggressors by Roosevelt and Hull, but the Axis steam 
. roller moved ahead. Congress changed its mind and voted billions 

‘of dollars for the Army and the Navy. England granted bases in 
Newfoundland, in Bermuda, and in the West Indies for American 
defense, in return for fifty 1,200-ton destroyers. The “lend-lease” 
bill opened the way for direct aid to England. : : 

This course was not a declaration of war, but it was the nearest 
approach to it. Later developments showed the wisdoff of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s preparations and made the final blow somewhat 
less of a shock. ‘Initiative in precipitating hostilities was left to. i 
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Berlin, Rome, and Tokyq. They accepted this responsibility, feav- 
ing the United States no choice in the matter after the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 8 

European Alliances and Alignments. The background for 
World War II consists of a, complicated tangle of diplomatic in- 
trigues. Diplomacy, of course, presents only part of the picture. 
It in turn is the result of more basic trends. The immediate situa 
tion arose out of the failure of the League of Nations and the Treaty 
of Versailles. No adequate settlement was reached after the pre- 
ceding war and there was no united effort to maintain order and 
fair play, culprits being permitted to operate unimpeded. Out oí 
the chaos arose totalitarianism, a challenge to the old'order. Mili 
tarism is an inevitable part of totalitarianism, and militarism 
results in war. For more than a decade, the dictators prepared for 
war, cultivating the war spirit and producing vast stores of arma- 
ments. While this was being done, the democracies: were asleep at 
the switch, allowing internal dissension to destroy a united front. 
Although the principal instigators of conflict were Japan, Italy, and 
Germany, they had many sympathizers in other countries who 
were willing and anxious to aid in a general upheaval. 

France, through the medium of the League of Nations, tried 
to construct a great system of alliances in Europe for maintaining 
order and security. She had understandings with most of the Euro- 
pean powers, exclusive of Germany. It was obviously a scheme to 
isolate her former enemy and to control Europe. England remained 
aloof, somewhat concerned over the predominance of French influ- 

-ence. She still preferred a balance of power to the supremacy of any 
one state, Many Englishmen, including,several government offi- 
cials, were more alarfned about Communism than about Fascism, 

- and Russia was a party to the French enterprise. A showdown 
came when, with French consent, Mussolini attacked Ethiopia. 

; The beginning of territorial aggression, however, was made 

.in the Orient when, in 1931, Japan attacked China. This was a 
clear violation of the rights of a League member, but no strict 
action was taken. Japan had started upon the execution of a well- 
planned effort to dominate China. The smaller "powers saw the 
handwriting on the wall. Siam (Thailand) approached Japan for 
an understanding, and Russia made a gesture to the Nipponese in 
offering to sell the much-contested Chinese Eastern Railway. 
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P "Japan's success greatly influenced "Mussolini. Following the 
»same pattern that had succeeded in the Orient, he sent his legions 
against Ethfopia, England protested, talked with Hitler, and put 
pressure on France. The latter had: to withdraw her consent for 
Mussolini to attack Ethiopia; through England's influence, the 
League took action against Mussolini; but the whole thing fell flat. 
Mussolini ignored the League and completed his conquest of 
Ethiopia with a grand-flourish. Two important results were im- 
mediately discernible: the League was completely discredited and 
the hold that France had on Europe was broken. All Europe stood 
on the verge of far-reaching changes. 

Mussolini's star, already in the ascendant, was soon accom- 
panied by Hitler's, which was an even brighter one. Hitler had 
plans similar to those of Mussolini. The confusion in international 
politics during the Ethiopian crises gave him an opportunity to 
take his first step, the remilitarization of the Rhineland. This was 
in complete contradiction to the Versailles and Locarno treaties. 
He gambled with an unprepared army, but England and France ` 
took no action. A bolder act was made in signing the Rome-Berlin 
- agreement, when Mussolini signed Austria over to Hitler and 
— Hitler recognized Mussolini’s conquest of Ethiopia. The two also 
= agreed to form a united front in Spain, to oppose Communism. 
—. Under their protection and with their aid, General Franco pursued 
a revolution in Spain. Again France and England did nothing. 
The hands of the French being tied, they sank into a stupor that 
esulted in defeat and enslavement. The English resorted to ap- 
easement and to unfounded optimism, from the evil effects of 
hich they did not recover until Dunkerque. 

Hitler took immediate advantage of the situation. In 1936, he 
denounced international control of German rivers as provided in 
he Treaty of Versailles. When, in 1938, he moved into Austria, 
hamberlain, who had recently been made Prime Minister of 
England, offered a mild protest. The next move was against Czech- 
lovakia. Chamberlain agreed that the Czechs would have to 
give up Sudetenland. This served as an entering wedge, but it 
not enough to satisfy Hitler. Largely because of Chamber- 
"s influence, a conference was held at Munich (Sep€ 29, 1938), - 
which Italy, France, England, and Germany sent representa- 
. They agréed that Germany should have one-fifth of Czecho- 
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‘slovakia, including the principal industries and fortifications, and 
a military highway across the land. Czechoslovakia, the bastion 
of democracy in central Europe, was doomed, and Hitler’s star 
-climbed higher above the horizon. Chamberlain returned home 
with a document that, he claimed, would ensure “peace in our 
' time.? However, Hitler, who had a different kind of peace in mind, 
quietly prepared for the next move toward. Poland. 

Russia, it will be noted, was not a party to the Munich agree- 
ment, although she had a definite understanding with France to 
protect Czechoslovakia. It is clear that Russia was disgusted and 
that she perceived Hitler's intention. She bargained with him to 
enable her to make preparations for the war that was inevitable. 
On Aug. 22, 1939, a Russo-German nonaggression pact was signed. 
Hitler, believing that he had avoided a two-front war, felt himself 
better prepared to bring pressure to bear on France and on Eng- 
land. In fact, he thought that England and France would not dare 
to oppose him, with Russia as his ally. He could now move with 
impunity against Poland. 

World War II. Hitler’s army moved into Poland on Sept. 1, 
1939. France accepted the English decision to go to war. Russia, 
seemingly in compliance with her ally, marched into eastern Poland 

, and reannexed the Baltic states. She also approached Finland; but 
the Finns resisted, and war was declared on Dec. 1, 1939. Finland 
received some aid, but her cause was doomed; and this furnished 
a cue to what was in store for Belgium, Holland, Norway, and 
Denmark. On Apr. 9, 1940, the Germans invaded Norway and 

. Denmark; in the” following month, Belgium and. Holland fell to 
; the fury of the German Blitzkrieg. A week,later, the French defense 

line was broken at Sedan and the English salvaged their army at 

Dunkerque. After the fall of France, Germany was in control of 

western Europe, ready to attack England. 

Italy entered the war against France on June 10, under very 
dubious circumstances. Mussolini wanted to get in on the kill. In 
fact, he was much concerned over having been pushed into second 
place by his more aggressive ally, Hitler. In the armistice with 
France, Italy received permission to occupy Djibouti, in Africa, 
and to secu*e the use of the French section of the Djibouti-Addis 
Ababa railroad. Obviously, these concessions were far less than 
what Mussolini had expected. The Mediterranear: and the Near 
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Eagt. were drawn into the conflict, partly because of Italy's en- 
.trance, and partly because of the expansion of Germany in the 
direcfion ofethe Balkans; Yugoslavia, caught between two fires, 
signed pacts with Italy and Bulgaria; Hungary adhered to the 
Axis alliance;'and Rumania was brought into line. Mussolini then 
started his operations against Greece, without much success until 
Hitler moved down from the north. Further attacks were made 
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against the English in Africa. One defeat after another dogged the 
Italian legions until Italy had lost most of her empire in Africa 
and a considerable portion of her fleet. Hitler came to the rescue, 
and the result was virtual occupation of Italy and the demotion of 
Mussolini to the status of a puppet. From the beginning, Hitler 
had had no idea of sharing too much with his Axis partner. - 
During the first two years of the war, victory seemed within the 
grasp of the Axts Powers. Opposition crumbled on every front, and 
all that England and her allies could have for consolagicn was the 


not-too-heartening cofisciousness that they had not been knocked 
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out altogether. Certain trends, however, were becoming manifest. 
The war had stretched out to a long war, and that was what Ger- 
man military leaders had wanted to avoid. Time was on the side of 
England and her allies. Hitler's attack on Russia proved another 
thorn in the side of the Nazis. They had hoped to knock out Russia 
with a grand flourish. Instead, years of warfare and the loss of 
men and equipment worked tremendous hardship on Germany. 
Russian opposition and the failure to invade England upset th 
Axis time schedule. The entrance of the United States into th 
conflict added another vital factor to be reckoned with. American 
indifference and inactivity had come to an abrupt close with the 
Japanese attacks on Hawaii. In World War II, as in World War |, 
the United States became the "arsenal for democracy.” 

The conquest of Norway and Denmark and the blitzkrieg in 
France, early in 1940, did much toward awakening the people of 
the United States to the dangers of a totalitarian victory. The 
struggle of Great Britain against the Luftwaffe’ attracted even 
greater attention. Arms were sent to help the struggling English 
and a rearmament program was introduced at home, under the 
direction of the National Defense Advisory Board. President 

` Roosevelt and Premier King of Canada agreed to establish a joint 
board of defense for the two countries. The Seléctive Service Act 
became law in September, 1940, marking the first attempt in our 
history to provide conscription during peacetime. The first lend- 
lease bill became law on Mar. 11, 1941. British shipping losses 
necessitated the convoying of our ships to Great Britain. During 

- July, American trcops occupied Iceland. In August, Roosevelt and 
Churchill met somewhere in the Atlantic and drafted the Atlantic 
Charter, which is of sufficient importance to be quoted in full. 


The President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, representing His Majesty's Government in'the United Kingdom, being 
met together, deem it right to make known certain common principles in the 
national policies of their respective countries on which they base their hopes 
for a better future for the world. i 

First, Their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or otherwise; 

Second, They desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 7 

Third, They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them; 
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Pourth, 'They will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, to 


further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 


"access, aon equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which 


are needed for their economic prosperity; 

. Fifth, They desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations 
in the economic field with the object of securing, for all, improved labor standards, 
economic adjustment and social security; - à 

Sixth, After the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to sce estab- 
lished a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the men in 
all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want; 

Seventh, Such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas ‘and 
ans without hindrance; 

Eighth, They believe that all of the nations of the world, for realistic as well 
as spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use of force. Since no 
future peace can be maintained if land, sca or air armaments continue to be 
employed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside of their 
frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a wider and permanent 
system of general security, that the disarmament of such nafions is essential. 
They will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures which will 
lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 


oc 


Hitler’s failure to subdue England led to an unexpected and 


violent attack against his erstwhile ally, Russia. German panzer 
` divisions; supportéd by Rumanian troops, pushed at the heart of 


Russia. The defenders gave ground, but inflicted many casualties, 
and the scorched-earth policy made it difficult for the German 
army to subsist. Russia was received as an ally by Great Britain, 


and the United States granted her lend-lease aid. At the end of the 


first summer, the Germans were within reach 6f Moscow, Lenin- 
grad was surrounded, and another Nazi spearhead struck at the oil 
fields in the Caucasus Mountains. Suddenly the tide turned and, 
by the end of December, the.Germans were put on the defensive. 
Another effort was made to crush Russia the next summer, with 
a drive on Stalingrad; but again the enemy failed to reach its 
immediate objective. This time the defeat was more decisive— 
sufficient, in fact, to mark a definite turn in the tide. It was now 
time for Germany to retreat. Slowly the Russians proceeded back 
again, to reconquer their lost territory. ; 

Meanwhile, the British achieved some success in being able to 
fight off the Luftwaffe. Syria was occupied and Iran was taken over, 


- to keep out thecGermans; dnd a large British army with American 
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lend-lease equipment was assembled in Egypt. Although a serious 
threat was made by the German Africa Corps under General Rom- 
mel, who drove to within a few miles of Alexandria, he, was stopped 
and forced to retreat by the famous British -Eighth Army. A 
brilliantly executed landing of British and American troops in 
North Africa doomed Rommel’s efforts and opened the way for 
an invasion of Italy. : 

Progress of the War in Western Europe. German strategy in- 
cluded a giant pincers movement, developing through North Africa 
and through the Middle East, to join with forces striking into the 
Russian Caucasus from the north. Attainment of this goal would 
have sealed the fate of the whole Near East and possibly Africa, 
as well. The American and British succéss against Rommel in 
Africa and the gallant stand made by the Russians at Stalingrad 
not only ended this threat, but also marked the beginning of real 
Allied offensive against Germany and her allies. 

Rommel managed to escape from Africa, but he was relentlessly 
pursued in Sicily and in Italy. Mussolini was forced out of office 
July 25, 1943, ending a 21-year regime in Italy. The Germans, 
fighting on in Italy, still held the northern sector when Germany 
finally surrendered. Meanwhile, the Russian military machine was 
pushing the Germans back over the land that they had conquered . 
with comparative ease earlier in the war. Kiev was recaptured on 
Nov. 1, 1943. The siege of Leningrad was broken and Novgorod 
was recaptured. Little by little, the Russians surged toward the 
homeland of the Germans. Hitler was beset by a two-front war, to 
be fought in its final stages in the territory of the Third Reich. 

Credit for much of the success of the Allies in Europe depended 
upon: the defeat of the German air force} followed by unmerciful 
and routine bombing of German industries and transportation 
facilities. Berlin, Frankfort, Hamburg, Cologne, Essen, Leipzig, 
and Hanoyer were devastated. Another victory equally impressive 
was the elimination of the submarine as a serious threat to Allied 
shipping. While an average of.ten ships a week had been lost in 
1942, in 1943, the loss was reduced to two a week, and it gradually 
approached zero within the next year, Thus a constant flow of 
supplies E the United States reached the Allied armed forces 
in Europe. The struggle for the production of war materials in 
vast quantities in the United States resulted in another impressive 
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victery. From United States ports, 60,000,000 tons of cargo were 
sent to the United Nations. The tonnage of our warships more than 
doubled. Our merchant shipping built in 1941 amounted to 
1,163,000 tons; in 1943, we had 19,000,000 tons. 

* The Defeat of Germany. American, English, and Canadian 
troops stormed the beaches of Normandy (June 6, 1944) in one of 
the greatest. amphibious operations ever undertaken. Hitler's 
Atlantic Wall was pierced. On June 12, General Montgomery 
announced, “We have won the battle of the beaches.” Further 
operations, most of them on a scale never before undertaken, 
continued methodically. Ports had to be captured and restored in 
order to facilitate the landing of supplies. This was one of the most 
hazardous and difficult of all the many problems. The First . 
American Army under General Bradley captured St. Ló on July 18. 
Ten days later there was a general break-through, and the Allied 
occupation of France took on the characteristics of a blitzkrieg. 
Paris fell on Aug. 25, after four years of Nazi occupation. France, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and a part of the Netherlands were liber- 
ated. Germany's territory was invaded on the west by British, 
American, and French troops, while on the east the Russian armies 
pushed ever nearer to the Third Reich territory. 

Hitlers great ¢mpire, which had been won without much 
opposition, was dwindling rapidly. Rumania ceased hostilities 
against the United Nations. Bulgaria withdrew, a few days later, 
and that forced the Nazi army to withdraw from Greece. Albania 
and Yugoslavia were liberated by the early autumn of 1944- 
Hungary fell into Russian hands in February, 1945, and Czecho- 
slovakia received her liberty a short time later.-The battle of 
Germany then was ready to begin in earnest. d | 

The capture of Aachen, after one of the bloodiest battles of the 
war, prepared the way for an all-out offensive, by the middle of 
December. This was delayed by the German General von Rund- 
stedt, who decided on an offensive himself. The critical Battle of the 
Bulge followed, ending finally in victory for the Allies. Combined 
retaliation against Germany followed from both fronts. The West 
Wall was pierced, Cologne was captured, and the historic Rhine 
River was crossed. The industrial Ruhr was destroyed and occupied, 
and this resulted in ont of Germany’s worst military debacles of 


the whole war. « ex 
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The German government realized that the end of the war, with 


ultimate defeat, was a question of time. An offer for partial sur; 
render, which came from Himmler on Apr. 24, 1945) was refused, 
because Russia was to be excluded from the settlement. Military 
collapse followed. Mussolini, captured in Italy, was unceremo- 
niously executed by his own countrymen. On May 1, the Hamburg 
radio announced Hitler’s death, “fighting to the last breath 
against Bolshevism.” Berlin was captured by the Russians the 
following day. Two days later, all German forces in the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, and northwestern Germany surrendered. After 
practically all German forces had been cut to pieces, an inclusive 
unconditional surrender was signed at Reims, on May 7. 

The Tide Turns in Asia. The first really encouraging news for 
the Allies'in the Fastern sector of the war was the defeat of the 
Japanese fleet in the Coral Sea on May 8, 1942. The battle of Mid- 
way Island, in early June, gave definite demonstration of the 
superiority of the American fleet over the Japanese. The United 
States forces, with naval superiority, began to close the circle 
around Japan, cutting off numerous pockets and drawing ever 

` closer to Japanese homeland. Meanwhile, the American submarines 
and the air force whittled down Japan’s merchant marine, which 
was vitally necessary for holding together the newly won, far-flung 
empire. - 

A long list of hard-won victories followed a carefully planned 
and well-executed American plan. Marines stormed ashore on 
Tarawa and on Makin. The former had an excellent airfield and the 
latter a good harbor, with wharves and a seaplane base. By the 
middle of April, 1944, many of the Marshall atolls were occupied, 
and Japan’s outer defense area in this part of the Pacific had been 
pierced. The inner defense of the Japanese homeland was dented by 
the occupation of Saipan in the Marianas, which was less than 
1,500 miles from Tokyo. This was followed by the reconquest of 
Guam and Peleliu, and by a crowning achievementgin General 
MacArthur’s returnsto the Philippines in October, 1944. : 

i Japanese Surrender. The surrender of Germany, in the early 
Sen of 1945, rendered the military position of Japan hopeless. 
The addition of the military might that had defeated Germany to 
the already demonstrated power in the Pacific would, under any 
circumstances, crush Japan in the course of time.’ Within only a 
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few weeks, Okinawa was captured. Naval resistance of Japan was 
reduced to Kamikaze air attacks, which, while. costly, were never 
decisivé, Russia, possibly seeing that the end was near, but still à 
in compliance with' her earlier promises to the United States and 
Great Britain to enter the war within go days after the end in 
Europe, took the final step on Aug. 8, 1945. ; 

Japan, on July 25, had asked for a peace less severe than un- 
conditional surrender. The United Nations, at Potsdam, drew up 
the conditions that they would accept, and no sign of leniency was 
shown. On Aug. 6, the first atomic bomb was dropped on Hiro- 
shima, and three days later a second one was released on Nagasaki. 
On the same day, President Truman sent a warning to Japan: 
“We shall continue to use it [the- atomic bomb] until we have 
completely destroyed Japan's power to make war. nly a Japanese 
surrender will stop us." 

Events moved rapidly. On Aug. 10, Japan sued for peace on the 
basis of the Potsdam surrender ultimatum if the prerogatives of 
the Emperor were not prejudiced. The Allies accepted, with the 
reservation that the Emperor take orders from the Allied Supreme 
Commander. Also, his tenure would depend eventually on his 

"acceptance by the Japanese people at a free election. In August, 
World War II ended. General Douglas MacArthur was appointed 
Supreme Commander to administer Japan and, under his direction, 
formal surrender terms were signed and an occupation force landed 
on the Japanese homeland. 


1. TOWARD A NEW WORLD ORGANIZATION 


Background. Every thinking person who followed the events 
of the war, even in the most cursory fashion, saw the need for 
action to prevent another war. This has happened during other 
Wars, but never with so much backing as was manifest in World 
War II. In World War I, aside from the efforts of Wilson and his 
immediate associates, very little was done. In comparison, there 
Was a beehive of activity during and after the recent war. The 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, the Harvard- 
Radclife Bureau of International Research, the Foreign Policy, 
Association, and tlie Institute of Pacific Relations are, private or 
independent organizatións that have been active in the United 

States. Within the government, the National Resources Planning } 
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Board, "the Federal Reserve Board, the Treasury, and the State: 
Department have carried on extensive planning and research. 

President Roosevelt, like Wilson before him, pleaded: for an 

international security system for the prevention of another war 
that might include.the United States. “There can be no middle 
ground," he declared. *We shall have to take the responsibility 
for world collaboration, or we shall have.to bear the responsibility 
for another world conflict." Wendell Willkie, Republican aspirant 
for the presidency in 1940, concurred without reservations. Three 
years later, the Republican party's leaders declared, “We must do 
our full share in a program for permanent peace among nations." 
Similar activity came from other powers fighting Germany and 
Japan. There appeared to be a world-wide sentiment for proper | 
precaution against wars. 

New and terrible instruments of war, such as the rocket plane 
and the atomic bomb, brought the necessity for an enforced peace 
very much into the limelight. England suffered severely from robot 
bombs, just before Germany surrendered. The crowning achieve- 
ment in destructiveness was the atomic bomb, the first of which, 
dropped on Hiroshima, contained the equivalent of 20,000 tons 
of TNT. It would have taken 2,000 bombers to carry enough: 
TNT to do what this:single atomic bomb did. Hiroshima, a city of 
300,000 inhabitants, was more than two-thirds destroyed. Such 
destructiveness in the hands of bandits would change our cpncept 
of war, perhaps even our concept of sovereignty. Bare survival 

, even might be questionable. 

Relief and Rehabilitation. Among the most necessary steps to 
be taken in the immediate postwar period were measures for the: 
relief and rehabilitation of devastated fands. In compliance with 
this belief, the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
oe md Quen in 1943. Fuel, food, clothing, 

, essential services were to be provided 
for the peoples as they were freed from Axis control. The first 
meeting was held in Atlantic City, on Nov. 12, I943, when repre- 
sae 0. sc EL Md 
` Two agencies were r ue apns $ July, Sai 

V g cies were recommended to facilitate international 
financial a ministration: an InternationaloMonetary Fund and a 
Bank for Reconstruction. Four majar objectives were outlined: 


a 
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(1) tö provide means for a proper exchange rate for each major 
country; (2) to guarantee orderly variations in exchange rates 
when such are needed; (3) to make available short-term credit 
to aid countries over short-term balance-of-payment difficulties, 
and to make possiblé a breathing period to enable fundamental 
adjustments necessary to bring imports and exports into balance; 
(4) to provide a clearinghouse for continuous international con- 
sultation, for encouraging research on world monetary problems, 
and for making surveys to encourage a balanced world trade. 

Much of the cause for international friction has been due to 
economic problems, many of which could be averted through 
careful, intelligent, and cooperative approaches. The successful 
operation of the Bretton Woods plan would enable all countries, 
including the “have-nots,” to go forward with greater confidence 
in world trade. Thereby, one of the fundamental causes for war 
would be eliminated. ; 

The Chicago Civil Aviation Conference. The kaleidoscopic 
development of air transportation in World War II led to a con- 
sciousness of some problems that will arise in peacetime activities. 
Working in the direction'of seeking a solution, representatives of 
54 nations met in Chicago in November, 1944. Agreement was 
reached on the abgolute sovereignty of every state over the air 
above its territory and a recognition of the exclusive interest of 
each country in its own internal air services. Numerous essential 
technical matters were made uniform on a world-wide basis. Of 
greater importance still, more than 50 nations promised to work 
together on a consultative, rather than a *planned-economy," 
level to promote nondiscrimination, to arbitrate differences, and to 
promote international civil aviation throughout the world. 

Plans for the Prevention of World Chaos., Many ideas have 
been current as to what should be done. Everything, from the old, 
outmoded isolationism to a glorified world state, has found support 
in varying degrees. The Hemispherists’ plan to divide the world 
into regional groups has much support. The Geopoliticians advo- 
cate alliances between states whose interests are parallel, in order 
to maintain a balance of power. Both these plans repudiate mem- 
bership in any world organization. — o í 

Intérnational con domin. The more advanced thinkers seem 
to favor international organization, in spite of the conspicuous 
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failure of the League of Nations. The first great move in this 
direction, after the outbreak of World War II, was the dramatic 
meeting of Roosevelt and Churchill somewhere in the Atlantic 
and their pronouncements in the Alantic Charter. Both the United 
States and Great Britain were pledged to wórk for “the establish- 
ment of a wider and permanent system of general security." 
Slowly but surely we were drawn closer and closer to England. 
This developmént was climaxed when we entered the war as an 
active participant, We then found ourselves to be allies of all 
enemies of the Axis Powers. More elaborate plans had to be 
drawn, first to win the war and second, to reach an agreement for 
a postwar world. E 

Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran. From the point of view of idcol- 
ogy and entrenched bias, cooperation between the United States 
and Russia appeared difficult, if not impossible. The Nazi attack 
changed the situation somewhat, but much careful groundwork 
had to be done before a workable alliance could be realized. In 
October, 1943, Secretary Hull from the United States and Anthony 

| Eden from England paid an official visit to Moscow to confer 

with Commissar Molotov. i 

The discussions held and the agreements reached between the 
foreign secretaries of the three powers at Moscow were secret, for 
obvious reasons. Evidently, special emphasis was given to plans for 
combined military strategy against Germany and Italy. Mr. Hull 
reported that the military discussions “were in the direction of 
facilitating closer cooperation between the three countries in the 
prosecution of tke war against the common enemy.” The Moscow 
Conference paved the way for the forthcoming meetings at Cairo 
and at Teheran. RR 

United military action against the Axis Powers was difficult, 
because Russia, then not at war with Japan, obviously wanted to 
avoid hostilities in the Far East. As a result, two sets of negotiations 
and agreements had to be consummated. China was brought into 
the official circle at Cairo, Egypt, in November, 1943, when Chiang 
Kai-shek met with Roosevelt, Churchill, and Eden. The com- 
muniqué, issued on Dec. 2; emphasized determination to punish 
Japan and so take away all her conquests acquired since 1895. The 
powers solemnly denied any plan for ‘territorial gains and the 
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Chiwese representative was received on equal terms with Roosevelt 
and Churchill. ` 

' Thè heads of Russia, England, and the United States met at 
Teheran, on Noy.’ 28, to continue planning for operation against 
Germany and Italy.eFor four days, discussions were held, and on 
Dec. 1 a Declaration ot tne Three Powers was issued. Details of 
plans for military strategy were not published, but unity of purpose 
was proclaimed. “No power on earth can prevent our destroying 
the German armies by land, their U-boats by sea, and their war 
plants from the air. Our attacks will be relentless and increasing.” 

Dumbarton Oaks. The first concerted effort to reach an inter- 
national agreement on some plan for world organization, since the 
outbreak of World War II, was under way at Dumbarton Oaks in 
October, 1944. Here the preliminary exchange of views on steps 
to be taken to ensure international security were officially stated. 
In the quiet surroundings near Washington Cathedral, experts 
representing England, Russia, and the United States attacked the 
problem from all angles. They agreed upon certain basic principles: 

1. Peace is possible only when peace-loving nations aré prepared : 
and united to defend it. An organization should consist of a General 
Assembly in which all member states are to be-represented on an 
equal footing and 'h Security Council with eleven members, the 
five most powerful states to be permanent members. The actual 
prevention of wars, it was agreed, should be primarily the work of 
the great powers possessing dominant physical powers—the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, China, and France. 

2. Two phases of war prevention were stressed: (a) steps 
necessary to prevent wars and (b) steps necessary to suppress wars. 
A Court of Justice was to be organized. Forceful means toprevent - 
or to suppress wars were to be the last resort. However, if pressure 
of a nonmilitery nature is ineffective, the council has the power to 
call for military action. The member states are to keep armed forces 
and facilities ready in case of call. : 

3. There is to be an active program for building peace, which 
essentially is che work of the General Assembly. Àn Econemic and 
Social Council is to be created for the purpose of solving inter- 
national economic, social, and other humanitarian problems. In 
the same way. an International Labor Organization, a United 
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Nations Food and Agricultural Organization, an International 
Monetary Fund, and an International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development were to be created. j A 

4. An edifice for the promotion of peaceful international re- 
lations was to be erected. Armaments weré to be systematically 
reduced under general observation and in accordance with a pre- 
conceived plan. 

San Francisco Conference. Russia would not agree to the Anglo- 
American proposal to eliminate the veto power of a permanent 
member on the Security Council, if accused of aggression. Roose- ~ 
velt and Churchill visited Stalin at Yalta, in the Crimea, to iron 
out the points of friction prior to' the opening of the all-important 
United Nations Conference at San Francisco in April, 1945- 
Delegates from 4o governments participated in the impressive 
ceremonies held in California. 

'The world was shocked when President Roosevelt died on the 
very evé of the opening of this congress. His influence in world 
affairs was recognized generally and his death caused a. shadow to 
creep across the whole program. Président Truman capably stepped 
into the driver's seat, opening the session in these words: “ You 
members of this conference are to be the architects of the better 
world. . . . If we do not want to die together in war, we must 
learn to live together in peace." 

"The final signing of the new charter was accomplished on June 
26, 1945. It contained four principal agencies: (1) A Security. 
Council with authority to investigate international disputes, to 
attempt peaceful settlements, and to take action, if need be, 
"against the aggressor. Permanent members were to include repre- 
sentatives from the Big Five the United States, the United | 
Kingdom, Russia, China, and France. (2) A General Assembly, 
representing all member nations, with authority sto discuss any | 
matters coming within the scope of the charter and to elect six of 
the members of the Security Council. (3) An Economic and Social 
Council, to study and offer solutions for basic problems that might — 
cause wars, (4) An International Court of Justice, sanctioned to . 
decide legal aspects of issues between nations. > 

: Estimate of the New Charter. The San Francisco Charter cer- — 
tainly did not please everyone. It has some questionable features, 
such as the powerful influence of the “Big Five” at the expense 
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of the “Little Forty-five”; but, at least, an impressive start had 
been made. In striking contrast with the treatment of the League 
of Nations, the San Francisco Charter was ratified by the United 
States Senate with a most impressive vote. General acceptance by 
most of the other p&wers was certain. 

In the various sessions of the Council of Foreign Ministers of 
the five great powers and in the meetings of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations Organization, there was much friction and 
many noisy accusations, Progress in the direction of an ethical 
treaty seemed out of the question. It looked as if, although another 
war had been won, another defeat at peacemaking was threatening. 

Peace Negotiations. There is a tendency to give too much 
prominence to the quarrels that take place in the various con- 
ferences. Reporters are given free access to what is happening. 
The differences that have occurred at former peace conferences 
have never been so publicized. It was planned deliberately to 
avoid one big conference for settling all matters, such as that held 
at Versailles in. 1919. The peace treaty to follow World War II was 
attempted as a series of agreements, which began while the war 
was yet in progress. 

A year passed between the establishing of the Council of 
Foreign Ministerin Potsdam (July, 1945) and the conference 
that met in Paris on July 29, 1946. Russia acquired substantial 
territorial gains, including 274,000 square miles‘of land and 24,- 
000,000 people. Furthermore, there are certain trends that may be 
more important than either the agreements or the disagreements 
on specific issues. There is the basic difference in he ideals and the 
objectives between the Soviet Union, on the one hand, and Great 
Britain and the United States, on the other. The United States, 
by virtue of her position, has been assigned the position of leader 
in the opposition to Russia. There is also the old problem of an 
extensive divergence between the great powers and the lesser 
states, which gives ‘rise to difficult situations. Russia, having be- 
come conscious of her newly won prestige, moves slowly but with 
determination to drive a hard bargain. s 

The extensiye concessions made to Russia indicate a variance 
from the idealistic principles for which the war was fought. The 
complete significance 6f this will be determined in fater trends. 
The big territogial problems for consideration are (1) the status of 
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Germany, (2) the status of Central Europe, and (3) the future of 
the Far East in general and of China in particular. Underlying ail 
these issues and serving as a basis for future negotiations is the 
controversial issue of the United Nations trysteeship and its rela- 
tionship to the desires and wishes of the great powers. If a workable 
procedure is produced and if it is generally accepted, then a new | 
cra in international relations is at hand. y 
The Paris Conference. After more than three months of hectic” 
activity, the Paris Conference adjourned on Oct. 15, 1946. In ally 
233 articles and 33 annexes were voted on, article by article, bys 
the 21 nations that had fought together to destroy the Axis 
Powers. There was a regional division between the East and t 
West, which was indicated in the frequent bloc voting, with T 
pro-Western states taking side against the 6 pro-Russian delegates 
the former group maintaining a two-thirds majority and th 
winning on the more important controversial points. While victor) 
for the Western Powers was assured on such issues as the Trie 
status and the freedom of navigation on the Danube, there wa! 
still a very uncomfortable cleavage between the two points of vie 
that endangered the prospects for peace. However, according 
Premier Smuts of South Africa, the conference achieved “a lar 
measure of success . . . than was anticipated." Mcanwhile, the 
' Big Four in the Council of Foreign Ministers convened in New 
York City to continue the prolonged task of peace making and t 
wrestle with such things as the control of atomic energy and tl 
limitation of armaments. | 


II. ECONOMIC TENDENCIES 
1 THEORIES AND PROBLEMS 


Causes for Unrest. Recent economic theorists have tur 
against the laissez-faire idea of cconomic control, largely beca 
of the world depression and the gencral collapse of economic en 
prises. There has>been a marked reaction against what Veble 
called “bookkeeping economy,” which measured results quanti 
tively through an investigation of the amount of" pecuniary profi 

-that a concern made. The accountant’ determined the excellenc 
_ and the desirability of industrial effort in volume of profit, inst 
of in excellence or adaptability of the product. This may be con 
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ered & marked criticism of modern economy, but economic inequal- 
ity and industrial insecurity are much more generally attacked. 

Dr.*W. I. King in June, 1927, published in the Journal of the 
American Statistical Association a summary of the distribution of 
wealth in the United 6tates. He showed that in the upper bracket 
2 per cent of the people owned 40 per cent of the wealth, while the 
“poor,” which composed 65 per cent of the population, owned 
only 15 per cent of the wealth. The National Bureau of Economic 
Research reported that, in 1918, 39 per cent of those receiving 
incomes obtained less than $1,000 per annum, 72 per cent received 
less than $1,500, 86 per cent received less than $2,000. In summary, 
86 per cent of the population drew only 60 per cent of the total 
income for their share. On the other hand, 1 percent, the high- 
income receivers, acquired 14 per cent of the, national income. The 
year 1928, now considered a prosperous year, showed that only ! 
4,000,000 people out of approximately 45,000,000 gainfully em- 
ployed individuals filed income tax reports, although it was com- 
pulsory that such reports be filed by married individuals with an 
annual income of over $2,500 and for unmarried individuals with 
an income of over $1,500 annually. Of this group 25 per cent (over 
1,000,000) reported incomes under $2,000, while 511 reported 
incomes of $1,000,0&0 or over. These figures were not impressive 
until misery and privation led numerous. people to take stock of 
where they stood in relation to their fellow men. 

Discontent was not limited to people who had always been 
poor and who could have little hope for their improvement. Many 
who were at one time considered wealthy or at least were in com- 
fortable circumstances, but who had seen business ruined and sav- 
ings disappear, joined thé ranks of critics of the old economic 
order. Thousands of people retired from active business with the 
hope of living on their savings, only to find themselves, in old age, 
reduced to privation. Many men with well-established businesses, 
in 1928, were forced to witness their profits dwindle and, in some 
cases, to see the fruits of years of toil slip through their ‘helpless 
hands. All these groups and many others lifted up their protest 
and demanded some kind of reorganization. The return of pros- 
perity silenced most, but not all, of them. 3 3 

Evolution of Economic Theories. Recent economic thought, 
furnishes an intgresting climax to the economic evolution from 
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earliest times, which we have traced briefly in previous chapters. 
The Greeks and the Romans believed that the end or goal of life, 
and not the means of living, were important in the economic order, 
In the Middle Ages, men accepted class divisions dominated by 
authority that rested upon divine sanction. * Just price," a mi 
ture of ethical and economic values, governed the commodity 
value. The voyages of discovery, the development of commerce, 
and the rise of nationalism led to the establishment of mercantilism. 
The government began the regulation of trade and industry, 1 
order to develop the self-sufficiency of the state. The rise of ind! 
vidualism and its application to economy spelled doom for 
mercantilist, and freedom from restrictions increased the activiti 
of the individual. He insisted upon the protection of his rights andi 
demanded freedom in the pursuit of his enterprises. E. 

- Schools of economists invented naturalistic explanations f 
economic procedure. Adam Smith and the physiocrats introduce 
the “classical school of economics, which included Bentham, 
Malthus, Ricardo, and John Stuart Mill. They defended the.n 

. capitalism on the basis of natural law and natural liberty. ; 
nationalists and the Socialists attacked the cosmopolitanism, the 
free-trade doctrines, and the exploitation of labor that capitalis 
made possible. Classical economy was revived late in the 191 
century, notably by Alfred Marshall (1842-1924), in what is call 
the neoclassical school. The neoclassicists added to the classical 
doctrine allowance for relativity and change and the adoption of 
marginal utility as a factor in value. They believed that a scientific 
law to govern economy would prevail and that man’s actions. 
should be governed by social forces that would result in a norm: 
equilibrium. World War I and the depression brought to the fo! 
the idea of institutionalism and universalism. Nationalism an 
Socialism revived many of the principles of mercantilism; with al 
kinds of experiments before which the individual of today stands 
hesitant as to which path he should follow. t : 

à Range of Solutions. There is, quite naturally, a wide variation 
in opinion as to the course to be followed in attempting to solve ~ 

- present-day problems. Many of the foremost economists believe 
that there. are in the capitalistic system virtues that surpass any- 
thing offered by its critics. Most of the ¥dherents of this schoo 

| believe that there are many weaknesses in capitalism that should 
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and can be remedied. To them, effort along this line is preferable 
(o facing the dangers and mistakes that would come with a 
revolutionary chante. They hope for the revival of a “neoclassical 
school,” more scientific than the\former, yet possessing its basic 
economic principles. Historically, this reasoning is sound, but from 
all appearance it is the choice of the minority. Trade-unionists 
accept capitalism, but they attempt to raise wages through collec- 
tive bargaining—a course that most capitalists believe will be 
destructive to the system. Socialists and syndicalists propose the 
complete destruction of the capitalistic system. In general, the 
younger economists, in their approach, have turned from philos- 
ophy to labor problems and to human legislation. They are 
engaged in collecting facts, observing tendencies,"and diagnosing 
particular situations, rather than philosophi ing on general 
principles. 

Present-day Schools of Economic Thought. ‘Chere are several 
important schools of economic thought, members of which are 
engaged in formulating theories for economic and social reorgani- 
zation. The value economists (Marshall, Clark, Taussig, and 
Carver) regard the law of supply and demand as the basic economic 
principle and consider that the equilibrium between production and 
consumption will be governed by subjective and objective values. 
The price economists (Cassel, Fisher, and Davenport) take value 
for granted, consider demand and supply as price-determined 
quantities, and accept the quantity theory of the value of money. 
The welfare economists (Hobson, Fetter, and Pigou) disregard 
costs, emphasize wants of indiviudals, divorce the problems of 
distribution and value, ard consider wages from the point of view 
of the welfare of laborers, rather than a wage scale determined by 
demand for and supply of laborers. The institutional economists 
(Veblen, Mitchell, and Tugwell) believe that, inasmuch as men 
are. governed by instincts and are subject to customs and social 
institutions rather than to rational actions, statements of tendency 
cannot be formulated. They contend that ecoftomic life should be 
governed by social planning through experimentation. 

Veblen occupies an important place in the development of. 


modern economic thoeght, He was convinced that éaissez-faire 


policies would not remedy the defects in an industrialized society. 
o He attempted to distinguish 


but he was not a révolutionist. 
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between “business” and “industry.” He believed. that indùstry 
represents the organization of the technological ways and means 
by which the material wants of mankind are taken zare of, while 
business is the attempt of individuals to obtain as large an income ^ 
as circumstances permit. He assumed that'collective control of - 
industry would be necessary and demonstrated the impossibility 
of free competition in a machine age. 

The Socialists, in general, advocate the abolition of private 
-ownership of capital and the social control of industry ás an ulti- 
mate end. They recommend rewarding individuals in some manner 
other than on the basis of exchange value. The Marxists present aJ 
labor-cost theory of value. The romanticists believe in an organized 
society under the control of the government, as.a substitute for - 
individual initiative and competition. The individual should be 
subordinate to the state, which is considered as an articulated” 
organism. Money is interpreted as merely national credit, and = 
value as a “just price,” similar to the idea accepted in the Middle 
Ages. It is rather evident that economists are groping in the dark 
for a means to rescue economic stability. Many of the old theories 
have become obsolete and discredited. The gold standard seems 
to be a thing of the past, bankrupt states keep on spending with 
comparative ease, and some governments haye repudiated their 
debts without completely destroying national credit, 


‘2. PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES ' 


Business Cycles, A long-range view of economic history reveals - 

à succession of periods of prosperity, each of which is followed by a 
seemingly inevitable depression. Since the beginning of the 19th 
century, there have been 16 economic depressions in the United 
~ States. Professor Lightner states that, “of our one hundred thirty | 
years as a nation, thirty-three years have been wasted in disastrous - 
and ruinous depression and perhaps an equal number have been 
marked by overspending, extravagance, and waste of wealth.! The 
remainder have been years of normalcy.” A leading American 
` economist, W. C. Mitchell, wrote, “a crisis is expected to be fol- 
lowed by a depression, the depression by a revival, the revival by - 

: Prosperity, soe prosperity by a new crisis.”2 No two of the various | 
4 History of Business Depressions, 7. ue 

? Business Cycles and Unemployment (Universityrof California Pros), 5. 
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busfness cycles have, been exactly the same in cause, intensity, 


„duration, and effect, but they have enough in common to allow 


considering eollectively their general characteristics. 

_ Phases of œ wusiness Cycle. There are four rather distinct 
phases in a businefs cycle: a period of prosperity, a period of 
liquidation, a period of depression, and a period of gradual recov- 
ery. The period of prosperity is marked by bold action in expansion 
on the part of the enterpriser. New securities flood the market and 
are grabbed by investors, wages gradually rise, commodity prices 
assume a definite trend upward, bank loans and deposits increase 
rapidly, interest rates rise, and there is a prevailing optimism. 
When this phase has run its course, the more cautious begin to 
retrench and purchase only goods necessary for,their livelihood. 
'lhis eases the demand for certain commodities, factories slow 
down, and workers are dismissed. The period of hesitancy is fol- 
lowed by one of panic. Ready cash is scarce; bargain sales are made, 
prices drop, securities are liquidated, and business becomes stag- 
nant. Pessimism prevails, factories are closed or operated on part 
time, and the unemployed fill the bread lines. Eventually, there is 
a shortage of basic commodities and the wheels of industry slowly 
begin to turn. A demand for other commodities becomes evident 
and production gfadually increases. Normalcy, returning slowly, 
re-creates optimism, and finally there is a return to another boom. 
Thus the business cycle continues. 

Explanations. There are numerous explanations for so-called 
"business cycles.” The physical cause as an explanation is based on 
the phenomena.of nature: sun spots are said to eause crop failures 
and floods, which lead to business- depressions. Sun spots appear 
approximately every II years—a length of time that has conformed, 
in a measure, to the recurrences of business slumps. The over- 
production theory, sponsored chiefly by Socialists, contends that 
the glutting of markets in periods of prosperity causes depressions. 
They believe that too large a percentage of income goes to capital- 
ists, who do not spend it for consumers’ goods. Self-generating 
theorists maintain that each depression is the outgrowth of a 
preceding phase in the business cycle. Mitchell commented as 
follows; 5 á " 
-for example, develops into full prosperity; 


e 
An incipient revival of activity, 3 [ t 
e crisis merges into depression; depression- 


prosperity graduaély breeds crisis; th 
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becomes deeper for a while, but ultimately engenders a fresh revival of activity, 
which is the beginning of another cycle.! 

Advocates of the self-generating theory believe that capitalism 
can never rid itself of business cycles, as they are inherent in the 


system. Furthermore, these economists contehid that depressions, 


have a wholesome effect, in that they bring about a general read- 
justment and cause the elimination of many evil practices. 

The Depression of 1929. Great impetus to the study of business 
cycles resulted from the depression of 1929. In some respects, it 
was typical of depressions in general, but it had its own individual 
characteristics. It was greater in intensity and in duration than 
any other depression the United States.had ever experienced. 
Furthermore, it was not confined to America, but reached prac- 
tically all the industrial and commerical countries in the world. 
We have noted its effects in some of the European countries. The 
changes brought about by the depression in the United States were 
not so drastic as those that occurred in some other countries, but 
from the point of view of an American, they were revolutionary. 

NJ.R.A. The Roosevelt administration, which came into power 
in March, 1933, after having won the election with a proposed 
“New Deal” program, undertook some drastic changes in the 
American system. The National Industrial Redovery Act (1933) 
attempted to end the depression by means that were a distinct 
departure from traditional methods. The act proposed business reg- 
ulation, to enable fair competition and to provide workers with a 
living wage. It called for public works and for raising revenue 
to meet the expenses involved. Codes for fair competition were 
organized for industries and provision was made to refuse license 
for a company to operate if it violated the rules of the code. Price 
fixing was not specifically included, but through production super- 
vision, indirect control over prices was possible. Child labor was 
prohibited, and employees were given the right to organize and 
bargain collectively. Minimum wages, maximum working hours, 
and standard trade practices were arranged for in the act. Section 
Three (the power of the government to fix hours and wages, and 
to make codes) was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 


Court (1934) in the Schechter Poultry C. i ited 
States of ARN case, poe rod p 


1 Business Cycles (University of California Press)» 449. P 
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Difficulties. The National Industrial Recovery Act was not 
given a fair chance to prove its worth before it was declared un- 
constitutional. Passing over the much-debated question of its 
constitutionality, we can make some evaluation of the experiment. 
It seems unlikely that any attempt that would raise costs of 
production and at the same time limit profits could do much to 
stimulate economic recovery in a capitalistic system. Profit is, 
after all, the main incentive in business enterprise. The adjustment 
of production to demand means an almost inevitable curtailment 
of production, for real demand grows from it. The basis of “fair 
competition” is exceedingly hard to determine. The act stipulated 
that selling below “cost of production” was unfair competition, 
but the determination of the costs of production or all producers 
proved difficult. If the government assumed this obligation, it 
would end a free competitive system. Even if this could be avoided, 
there were so many loopholes that unscrupulous manipulators 
could utilize that enforcement would be next to impossible. 

4.4.4. The farmer was one of the most grievous sufferers 
from the depression of 1929. For the American farmer that depres- 
sion started in 1923, five years before its weight was felt in indus- 
try. Overproduction in agriculture began to affect the world market 
before a similar cofdition existed in industry. Farm production is 
difficult to control, because there are more producers and each 
producer is more of an individualist than in most other occupations. 
If farmers worked harder and raised more crops, the value was 
thereby reduced; and if they curtailed their efforts, farm incomes 
tended to decrease. be: 

The realization of this plight led to the passage of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act (1933). The purpose of this act was to 
increase the buying power of the farmer by voluntary crop restric- 
tion, in ordes to raise the price of farm products. Price increases 
were to be achieved through a reduction of acreage and production. 
The Secretary of Agriculture was authorized to make marketing 
agreements with producers, processors, and digtributors ofa num- 
ber of basic farm products. A tax was levied on the first domestic 
processing of these products. Taxes on imports of farm products 
might be levied, in order to protect domestic markets. Funds thus 
obtained were to be applied to making benefit payments to farmers 
who had compéied with the regulations. ‘The Supreme Court de- 
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clared the act unconstitutional (1936) on the ground that Congtess 

had infringed the rights reserved to the states and had, through, 
the authorization of the collecting of processing taxes dor payment 

of benefits to farmers, violated the “general-welfare” clause of the 

Constitution. t 

Criticisms. The Agricultural Adjustment Act was admittedly 
a piece of emergency legislation, enacted to help tide the farmer 
over the worst part of the depression. It is a moot question whether 
the act was really responsible for the betterment of the financial 
standing .of the farmer. His status continued to improve after 
the act was declared unconstitutional, but this does not disprove 
that the upturn may have been started by the effects of the act. 
Other conditions, worked for the benefit of the farmer. -Drought 
reduced the size of crops, and a general upturn in business in- 
creased the purchasing power of the consumer. Fundamentally, 
the assumption that there was overproduction in agricultural 
commodities cannot be substantiated. The problem was one of 
underconsumption, rather than one of overproduction: Crop pro- 
duction has not kept pace with growth in population since 1921. 
The secret, if it could be called a secret, is that many people did 
not have the funds to buy the necessities of life. The subsidizing 
of one class of people by taxing another is a que&tionable economic 
procedure. If this is done for one class, what is to prevent another 
from demanding the same thing? Carried to the extreme, this 
would cause national impoverishment. 

C.C.C. The establishment of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
was another attempt to relieve an acute labor problem during the 
depression. Candidates for the camps were selected on a popula- 
tion basis; each district was given a quota. Camps were estab- 
lished and about 200 men were chosen for each. They were paid a 
base cash allowance of $30 per month, a portion of which was sent 
to the dependents of the men engaged. Members of the camps were 
put to work on various jobs, mostly in reforestation and in the 
prevention of soil erosion. They planted 1,000,000,000 trees 
in national forests, constructed over 3,000,000 check dams, 
treated 3,800,000 acres in soil-erosion control work, and built 
more than 85,000 miles of truck trails and miuor roads. This is a 
phase of American economy that has been sadly neglected. The 
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whole plan was a godsend to over 2,000,000 boys who were un- 

-fortupate victims of the depression. The illiterate were taught to 

read and write and special courses were provided for those in- 
terested in preparing for some trade. Approximately 60 per cent 
of all the boys affiliated with C.C.C. camps took some kind. of 
special course to fit them for an occupation. 

Public Works. President Roosevelt saw the possibility of 
providing incomes by increasing the amount of productive work. 
The Civil Works Administration distributed money to local 
authorities to put men in the neighborhood to work. In less than 
a month, the C.W.A. had 4,000,000 men on the pay roll, necessi- 
tating the expenditure of $50,000,000 a week. This was too ex- 
pensive and a Public Works Administration wał organized. The 
P.W.A. was criticized also as being too costly, and most of the 
work done yielded no return to the government. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority was an exception. In May, 1933, an enactment 
gave the government authority “to improve the navigability and the 
flood control of the Tennessee River; to provide for the reforestation 
and the proper use of marginal lands in the Tennessee Valley; to 
provide for the agricultural and industrial development of said 
valley; to provide, for the national defense by the creatioft of a 
corporation for the operation of government properties at and 
near Muscle Shoals.” Results were encouraging and great im- 
provements were made. There was considerable opposition from 
private electro-power corporations but the Supreme Court decided 
in favor of T.V.A. in a test case; Many are fearful that private 
business may be hindered by further expansion of such govern- 
ment projects. P h 

Future of the National Recovery Program. The national recov- 
ery program in the United States did not have a very impressive 
record. Many of the mistakes were due to the hasty manner in 
Which the projects were introduced and executed. However, a 
carefully planned long-range program has possibilities of success. 
It seems altogether possible that some such program, at least in 
part, may be necessary in the future. There is a-danger in trying 
to carry the idea too far. Political democracy and freedom of 
enterprise are jeopardjzed in regimentation. The typ principles 
are incompatible and one must give way to the other. 
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State Ownership. There have been several successful experi 
ments in state-owned and state-controlled industries other than 
the extreme practice of Communism. Sweden, has “demonstrated 
the utility of state control of forests. Forests have been conserved 
and a good profit is realized by the state from the industry. Mines 
are carefully supervised by the government in Sweden, water- 
power is under state control, and rural electrification has progresseds 
rapidly. Several states control railroads, in whole or in part. State 
monopolies have been established for the control of such items as. 
liquor and tobacco. State liquor control in Sweden has been effec- 
tive, both from the point of view of profit and in the curtailment 
'of excessive consumption. The amount of liquor that a person 
may purchase depends upon his position in life and upon his cons 
duct. Passbooks are given out that state the amount the holder 
may purchase; if the customer misuses intoxicants, the passbook 
is recalled. There were 62,519 books issued in 1930, and it was 
found necessaty to revoke only 5,975. Government control of the 
post-office system has been successful in most countries, and the 
are many who believe that extension of the power of the state in 
such matters is a logical solution to many economic problems. 

Government Activity in Economic Life. The general trend, over 
the last two decades, has been in the direction of increased govern- 
ment interference in economic life. General economic chaos 
following World War I was the underlying cause for the trendy 
Aggressive nationalism and class struggle invited increased govern= 
ment control. The desire to build up the nation’s economy 
preparation for’ war gave statesmen an excuse to control th 
nation’s resources. The struggle between capital and labor and 
the threat of revolution led to state intervention. The totalitarian 

. powers went the full way to economic control and, to a lesse 
extent, the democracies have followed. “Economic planning 1 
became the order of the day. Governmental planning commissions. 
were created and experts were herded together to give rulers 
technical information. Business concerns were brought togeth 
in trade associations, so that governmental orders could be e 
ecuted. The imminence of war was largely responsible for the trend. 

, Previous wars have demonstrated the necessity for such action: 
However, one should bear in mind that the trend was well und T 
way before war clouds darkened the horizon. ` 
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3. COOPERATIVES 


An Old *Idea »Reintroduced. The economic changes and the 
proposals for change to which we have referred are all, more or 


less, based upon the belief in the necessity of a fundamental change: 


in existing systems. The experiments in Russia, Italy, and Ger- 
many, and, to a certain extent, the New Deal in the United States 
were steps toward regimentation, the elimination of competition, 
and the expansion of government control. They threaten to de- 
stroy capitalism and democracy and to take a course quite different 
from the whole trend and development that states have pursued 
for centuries. One decided exception to this generalization can be 
found in the cooperative movement. Cooperatiwes are not new; 
they have existed, in one form or another, as long as there has been 
organized society. The cooperative idea is not revolutionary or 
destructive. It does not call for totalitarianism, as do Communism 
and Fascism; it does not aim at a state monopoly; it tolerates many 
of the principles of capitalism, and it is flexible enough to meet the 
individual needs of different localities. The cooperative system 
does not call for an autocratic control of production and prices by 
the central government, but it does provide for a democratic ad- 
ministration in which the people—both producer and consumer— 
are permitted to participate. 

Definition and Aim. The organization, the method, and the 
objectives of cooperatives are extremely simple. They substitute 
group for individual action in the production and distribution of 
economic goods, and they aim to maintain qualfty in articles pro- 
duced and low prices for the benefit of the entire consuming popu- 
lation. They emphasize production for use rather than for private 
profit. Dr. J. P. Warbasse defines a cooperative as 

. a voluntafy association in which the people organize democratically to 
supply their needs through mutual action, and in which the motive of production 


and distribution is service, not profit. In the cooperative movement the aulehtiate 
tendency is toward the creation of a social structure capable of supplanting both 


profit-making industry and the compulsory political state. 

Cooperatives declare war on no organization or idea except the 

middleman and the wastes of a competitive system; In place of 

destroying capitalism, they aim to halt its excesses, to prevent 
Warbasse, Cuogerative Democracy (Harper), 7. ~ 
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extravagant monopoly and too much concentration of wealth- 3 
tendencies by which capitalism tends to destroy itself. Capitalism, f 
and monarchism still exist in Sweden, where cooperatives are well 2 
advanced and where both have “worked.” = 
Early History. Robert Owen experimented with cooperative 

projects at Harmony in England, and in the United States at New” 
Harmony, Indiana. An Equitable Labor Exchange, a store in which 
persons could deposit anything they made and receive for it paper 
money in accordance with the number of hours of labor they put 
into a commodity, was established in London in 1832. Every 
article was exchangeable for any other articles of equal labor 
value in the store. The idea created considerable interest, but it 
lasted only two years. The first successful cooperative movement ing 
England (1844) was the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers. Twenty- © 
eight weavers invested £1 each and organized a store. The money 
was used to buy flour, oatmeal, butter, sugar, and other staple 
commodities, to be sold to members of the society. The goods were 
sold at regular market prices and at quarterly intervals a division 
of profit was made in proportion to the amount of the purchases: 
'The success of the venture was immediate. At the end of the first © 
year, there were 74 members, £187 in capital, and profits amount- 
ing to £22. Other similar organizations were fofmed. Societies were 
established in Oldham (where there were 3,000 members in 1869); E. 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and in other cities. In 1863, 7 
there were 454 cooperatives, with 8,000 members, doing an annual 
business of about £300,000. Varieties in types of business increased 
with the number of cooperatives. A bakery, a tailoring establish- 
ment, and a brush factory were established, in addition to coopera 
tives dealing in groceries, cloth, meat, millinery, and shoes. The 
Wholesale Cooperative Society was formed in 1864, in Manchester. i 
The shareholders formed retail cooperative societies, that supplied 
the capital and controlled the policies of the organization. Pur-- 
chasing agents were scattered over the entire world. The society 
ran a cracker factory, a boot and shoe factory, a clothing factory; © 
a cocoa plant, and a steamship company, besides operating a bank. 
Basic Principles, Most cooperatives have followed the basic: 
principles of the Rochdale Pioneers. Briefly, these are voluntary 
open membership; democratic control (each member has one vote, 
regardless of the number of shares held); capital invested to be 
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given interest of not more than the legal rate; goods to be sold at 
.current market prices, not cost; and all earnings, after an amount 

is sct ‘aside for education and expansion, to be given the customers 
as a patronage fund. Nonmembers were permitted to buy at the 
cooperative store, but only members could share in the profits. 
Production, Credit, and Profit Sharing. Experiments in coop- 
erative production were begun in England about 1850. They tried 
to bring about a combination of employer and employee to settle 
mutual problems. The workmen were members of the company, 
drew wages, and divided the net profit. By 1882, there were 163 
productive societies in England, but most of them did not last. 
Insufficiency of capital, lack of good management, and eagerness 
to expand too rapidly were causes for most of the failures. Credit 
cooperatives were formed in many countries, especially for buying 
land and for building. The general plan was for people to take 
shares and to pay into the treasury a certain sum each month. 
The members who did not borrow received a dividend. Borrowers 
and lenders became members of the same group. Members could 
get loans more easily than by going into the open market. | 
Cooperatives in Great Britain. Cooperatives have made great . 
headway in Great Britain. Several organizations backed them, the 
most significant being the Christian Socialists, led by Maurice, 
Kingsley, Hughes, and Ludlow. The Cooperative Union was 
formed in 1869, for the purpose of education, propaganda, and pro- 
tection. Membership in English cooperatives represents almost 
one-half of the entire population of England. The London Coóper- . 
ative Society has a membership of 575,000 and “ts sales for 1935 
amounted to. £11,817,000, Manufacturing plants of the societies in , 
Great Britain produced goods worth £73,900,000 in 1929. The 
Coöperative Wholesale Society owns thousands of acres of land 
throughout the British Empire, upon which tea, wheat, and vege- 
tables are grown. Factories that produce soap, furniture, canned 
foods, and textiles are owned. The largest flour mill and the largest 
biscuit plant in Great Britain are the property of the cooperatives. 
The whole operation is financed by the Coóperative Wholesale 
Bank and its many branches. : R 
Swedish Cooperatives. Sweden has made greater progress 1m, 
the establishment and the successful operation of cooperatives than 
has any other country. Swedish cooperatives were begun on the 
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basis of the Rochdale scheme, but from the beginning, they 2m- 
phasized the necessity of destroying monopolies and of operating 


independent of government intervention. The Swedish Coópe:ative' 


Union was formed in 1899 and, for a time, it had a very slow 
growth. In 1904, the wholesale turnover amourted to only $75,000. 
The first task in Sweden (this -is incidentally true;in all countries) 
was to make the idea of cooperatiyes popular. Consequently, propa 


Fic. 51.—Parke County Farm Bureau Cooperative Association in Rockville, Indiana. 
Sales for thi? organizatióh from Oct. 1, 1943, to Mar. 31, 1944. amounted to $447,075-17- 


ganda has been one of the major activities of Swedish cooperatives. 
They do not paint a picture of a Utopia that they hope to build, 
but tell the people in plain language how they can save money 
in such necessities as bread, galoshes, housing, light bulbs, auto- 
mobile tires, electricity, and insurance. 

In 1955, more than 20 per cent of the retail and wholesale trade 
and about 10 per cent of all manufacture in Sweden was done 
through cooperatives. Over one-third of the householders in 
Sweden belong to cooperative societies: Low-cost housing is one 
of the grea@est achievements of Swedish? cooperatives. Whole 
towns have been constructed on a scientific basis, and workmen 
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wit® moderate salaries have been provided with homes that they 
can afford. It, has been estimated that 15 per cent of the people in 
‘Stockholm live in houses built and financed by cooperative or- 
ganizations. The ‘new homes are modern in every respect, con- 
venient, beautiful, ahd inexpensive. i 
Cooperatives in the United States. Cooperatives are just be- 
_ginning to make headway in the United States. They have been 


WHAT AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION 
HAS ACHIEVED 


PROFIT DISTRIBUTION 


MANY SHARE AND THE MONEY 
REMAINS IN THE COMMUNITY 


THROUGH CO-OP DISTRIBUTION THE COMMUNITY'S BUYING POWER IS IN- 
CREASED AND ALL BUSINESS HAS MORE OPPORTUNITIES; GREATER DEMAND 


Fic. 52.—What Agricultural Cooperation has achieved. (Graphic Institute for Cooperative 
League of U.S.A.) ; 

held back largely because of competition from neail-order houses, 
chain stores, and extensive installment selling by privately owned 
business concerns. The economic depression of 1929 was à boon 
to American cooperatives. Cooperative associations were estab- 
lished by unemployed groups, sometimes through aid given by . 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. The chief centers 
for cooperatives in the United States are in the North Central and 
tlie New England states. The Nothern States Coóperative League 
has about 50,000 members and the Eastern League has about 
13,000 members. «lhe Franklin Coóperative Creamery Association 
of Minneapolis handles products valued. at $3,500,000 yearly. The. 
Coóperative Wholesale 8f Wisconsin had sales amountíng to over 
$2,000,000 in 1935.* $. 
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The cooperative idea seems to be popular in agricultural states. 
Farmers have made substantial savings through cooperative buy- 
ing of farm machinery, commercial fertilizers, oil, and seeds.” 
Success in these fields has led to experimenting in banking and 
medical cooperatives, funeral services, marketing, and housing, 
The cooperative movement appears to be spreading rapidly in the 
United States. 

International Cooperatives. International cooperatives are be- ` 
ginning to attract considerable attention. The first effort along this 
line was the establishment of the Scandinavian Coóperative Whole- 
sale during World War I. The cooperatives of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark found it advisable to pool their interests for import- 
ing goods. In different parts of the world, they established buying’ 
centers where tlfey bought coffee, grain, rice, fruits, margarine 
oils, bacon, and sirup. This was found profitable and has been | 
continued. In 1931, the Scandinavian cooperatives began the 
manufacture of electric bulbs. They were able to reduce the 
price from 37 cents to, 22 cents and, even at the lower price, 
can prolüce better bulbs. They have gone into the oil-refining 
business and into the manufacturing of cash registers. Early in 
March, 1937, the Consumers! Coóperative Association in America 
shipped a carload of lubricating oil, the third within a year, to the 
Scottish Coóperative Wholesale Society in Glasgow. Oil has been 
shipped by the same concern to France and Estonia. 

The International Coóperative Alliance in Paris (fall, 1937) 
held a congress that was attended by 500 delegates, representing 
about 100,000,000 members of various cooperatives all aver the 
world. They decided to set up an' International Coóperative Pur- 

_ chasing Agency, in order to pool the purchases of the many national 
cooperative wholesale associations. An educational program was 
launched through the creation of an international youth coopera- 
tive, in order to teach the philosophy of the movement. Inter- 
national cooperatives seem likely to succeed and may be the means 
of ironing out many of the complicated problems that exist be- 
tween states. . 

Estimate. The complete success of cooperatives remains very 
much in doubt, but their possibilities are great. The orderly - 

, procedure and the evolutionary character of the whole movement 
* are appealing to peace-loving individ ls who hesitate to throw 
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tradition overboard entirely. Cooperatives do lower the costs of 
living and help to raise the social plane of the common man. As the 
system is nòt foglproof, many have failed. One danger is the 
lack of skillful administration. It takes an unusual individual to 
handle other people’s money and do it ethically and successfully. 
One of the secrets of the success of Swedish cooperatives was in 
the outstanding qualities of Albin Johansson, president and man- 
aging director. He has shown unusual ability and has worked for 
years at a nominal salary: Such men are not always available. 

Too rapid expansion is a common weakness. Success in a limited 
field often leads to larger undertakings, which cannot always be 
properly managed. Some have grown so fast that they have become 
unwieldy and, being poorly managed, they have failed miserably. 
Nevertheless, the idea has spread very rapidly. The average annual 
business of consumer cooperatives in Czechoslovakia before the war 
amounted to nearly $100,000,000; in Denmark to about $63,000,- 
000; and in France to $233,000,000. In Denmark, the producers’ 
cooperatives control 85 per cent of the export of bacon, 49 per 
cent of the export in butter, and 39 per cent of the import of ferti- 
lizer. Briefly, the accomplishments include reduction in costs of 
retailing, promotion of thrift, control of monopoly, improvement 
in labor standards, and a better morale among members of the con- 
suming public. 


4. WARTIME ECONOMY 


As the war became global in its scope, the economic and social 
problems became world wide, varying in intensity, but always 
far reaching in scope. One of the most crucial issues was production. 
Food, armaments, transportation, etc., loomed as tremenduous 
obstacles. The totalitarian economy of the Axis Powers, which 
Was in use for some time before 1939, put them far ahead in material 
Preparation for the war. 3 

“The rapid conquest of almost all Europe by Germany, and of 
the Central and South Pacific by Japan, deprived the Allies of 
many iniportant commodities and placed untold wealth in the 
hands of the Axis Powers. Germany, by 1943, had most of the 
great industrial plants of Europe operating exclusively for her and, 
under her direct supervision. Every insurance company, every 
foreign exchange, dnd every-bank was seized. Even the industrial 
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output of neutrals, like Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, and Turkey, ` 


were geared to support Nazi economy. The universal confiscation 
of all usable goods in the occupied countries gave Germany huge 
stocks. Even in wartime, many German people were enjoying 
luxuries that they had not had in peacetime, The United States 
Board of Economic Warfare estimated that Nazi loot had more 
than paid for all war costs incurred by Germany from 1933 to 
1939 ($36,000,000,000) : 

Fortunately for the rest of the world, there were certain basic 
weaknesses in the Axis economic system. In the first place, Ger- 
many and Japan both gambled on a short war, and their plans 
were made to promote a quick and decisive attack. When this 
failed to crush all opposition, weaknesses began to appear. Trans- 
portation was a major difficulty. Japan-had a battlefront of mu e 
than 5,000 miles and an insufficient merchant marine to supply 
the far-flung fronts. Although Germany contrdlled the intricate 
system of transportation in Europe, it had to bear the brunt of 
Allied air attacks. Deliberate Allied thrusts at roundhouses, 
repair shops, freight; yards, and junctions caused Nazi generals 
many headaches. The Allied blockade also deprived Germany of 
some necessary commodities, such as gasoline and oil. Time 
worked in favor of the enemies of the Nazis. As the war dragged 
on, year after year, a man-power shortage began to develop. 
Laborers were brought in from conquered countries, but many of 
them deliberately obstructed efficiency wherever possible. 

When war had broken out, the Allied countries had been woe- 
fully unprepated, Their military machinery was both out of date 
and deficient in quantity. Industrial activity, was far below par, 
still suffering from the deteriorating effects of the depression. Even 
Russia, with her totalitarian economic setup, needed outside help. 
The British managed to bring their industrial system to high-speed 
production, in spite of the German air attacks. With all due 
respect to efforts of our allies, the United States had to become 

the arsenal of democracy." The transformation of our industrial 
system from creaking activity in the prewar period to full-scale 
output in 1943 was a tremendous task. This necessitated not only 
stepping up production, but'conversion from peacetime commod- 
‘ities to way goods, as well. For example, the automotive industry 
changed the setup of the factories and produced war commodities 
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four times greater in value than what had been done before. In 
:1945, more than 90,000,000 tons of steel were produced in American 
mills. s : ; 

. Economic Problems Other than Production. Economic factors 
are fundamental in’the promotion of war effort. To produce the 
great amount of material needed in modern warfare puts a terrific 
strain on any country. However, the production of articles for 
war constitutes only a part of the general economic problem. As 
a rule, the whole economic system is disrupted and many dangers 
and annoyances occur, 

Oné of the greatest threats to be met in a war economy is that 
of inflation. When a war boom increases éivilian purchasing power, 
there is a corresponding decrease in the amount of civilian goods. 
For example, automobiles, radios, and refrigerators were no 
longer being produced, after factories that had manufactured 
these items were converted for the production of war materials. 
The general tendency is toward a rise in price as buyers compete 
for a commodity. If, for any reason, in a production-consumption 
cycle, the producers get back more money: than ‘was paid out in 
production, inflation may prevail. If the government spends more 
than it collects in taxes, the remaining surplus purchasing power. 
remains in the hands of the public. This constitutes what may ‘be 
called the inflationary surplus. Inflationary pressure will tend to 
increase as long as there is a steadily mounting inflationary surplus, 
on the one hand, and a decreasing quantity of goods and services 
available for purchase, on the other. ` j 

Effort to Control Inflation. Inflation is ont of the most de- 
structive enemies of an orderly economic system. A rapid rise in 
prices undermines the economic security of people who have fixed 
incomes and accumulated savings. Furthermore, inflation results. 
in an inefficient distribution of consumer goods when the supply 
is limited. This imposes a particular hardship on laborers. Workers 
are very sensitive to an increase in prices and demand higher 
wages, and that helps to acgentuate the inflagionary trend. 

There are two principal ways of carrying out inflation control, 
the more effective being to increase taxes. Naturally, in a democ- 
racy especially, there is disagreement as to what form taxation 
should take. Labor would tax corporations and larg: incomes, but 


would oppose «he imposition of pay-roll taxes. Corporation man- 
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agers would be inclined to take the opposite point of view. Gov- 
ernment bond sales are intended to supplement the tax program. 
by absorbing the inflationary surplus that is in the hands of the 
consumer. ž 

The second recognized means of controlling inflation is through 
price control. This necessitates interference with the established 
system of money economy, which normally distributes goods 
according to purchasing power. Consumers can no longer bid 
against one another for the possession of scarce commodities. Dis- 
tribution, consequently, must be controlled by rationing on the 
basis of prescribed rules. 3 

Both of these measures, particularly the latter, constitute only 
temporary barriers against powerful inflationary forces, Political 
pressure from süch groups as organized iabor and agriculture 
blocks are likely to break down government restrictions. All this 
is a part of the bigger problem of government interference, which 
is a hotly contested issue. 

Postwar Economic Problems. The transition from a wartime to 
a peacetime economy always has proved to be a most difficult task. 
Factories that were converted from peacetime functions to the 
making of implements of war have to be reconverted for producing 
commodities for civilian use. War production in many commodities 
will have been far in excess of what is needed for consumption 
during peace. Also, for certain articles there is sure to be a “ backlog 
of demand” that will exceed the amount available. The forces 
back of inflation operate long after the fighting has stopped. 

The absorption, of the millions of men released from various 
branches of service into gainful occupation presents a major 
economic problem. To this group must be added workers released 
from wartime industries after such plants have been closed. Part 
‘of these may be absorbed into new industries and into older 
industries that are expanding, but the two never seem exactly to 
coordinate. The period of transition, even under the most favor- 
able conditions, produces: many hardships. 

In col-trast to conditions in wartime, peace brings about far- 
reaching facilities for producing goods, with a greatly restricted 
capacity for buying the commodities that can be produced. If 
the entire nasional income were spent either for consumption goods 
or for productive equipment, the problem would cease to be acute. 
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People acting in accordance with individual interests do not take 
an inclusive point of view. Some hoard a part of the money that 
passes *through their hands. This is due, in some degree, to the 
lack of opportunity for investments. A recent trend is for the gov- 
erhment to provide @pportunities for people to invest their funds. 
This leads directly to continued government regulation and moves | 
further and further away from laissez-faire economy. 

The National Debt. War invariably saddles any participating 
nation with heavy indebtedness. The national debt of the United 
States at the conclusion of World War II was in the neighborhood 
of $250,000,000,000. The annual cost of the carrying charge of 
this sum is in excess of the entire federal budget of 1940. Price 
inflation might easily be the result, although not inevitably. Price 
controls, rationing, high taxes, and the sale of government bonds 
are counteracting influences. The real crux is the amount of the 
productive capacity existing after war is over and the extent of 
demand for the commodities. 


Ill, SOCIETY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
t GREAT SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE 20TH CENTURY 


Poverty. Social problems are, from necessity, closely associ- 
ated with economic*conditions. In modern society, the social posi- 
tion of the individual is determined by his economic status, Men 
who have wealth are able to purchase the necessities of life, but - 
unfortunately a large percentage of the population is deprived Of 
this privilege. By far the greater part of the group 1s dependent 
upon an income that does not permit the purchase of necessities of. 
life. So long as an individual can hold his job there is no particular 
cause for alarm, but sickness, old age, and unemployment are. 
‘nightmares to the average individual. In the midst of the es 
omy of abundance,” absurd as it may seem, there is suffering an 
privation. While farmers were using wheat as fuel in Kansas 
because there was no market for it; people were on the verge of 
starvation in some of the large cities. a 

Poverty, which has been a persistent economic m. 
and has furnished one of the chief causes for social unrest and T ; 
olution, is a chronic and, at the same time, an acute problem i : 
economic society. In 1go4, it was estimated that povérty in the 
large industrial gities rarely fell below 25 per cent. Recent census . 
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reports indicate that the number of dependents in the United 
States who are in institutions amounts to almost 1,000,000. During 
the depression, dependents outside institutions amourited to several 
millions. The consequences of this. condition are devastating. 
: Morale is lowered, disease increases because of undernourishment, 
‘crime is more prevalent, family ties are broken because of loss of 
homes, and the general social order is threatened. A great amount 
of time and money is beirig spent on the scientific study of poverty, 
in the hope that some solution other than almsgiving may be found, 
© Crime. Crime is just as persistent and, seemingly, just as 
uncontrollable as poverty. In fact, relationship between the two is 
close. There always have been criminals. Crime is as old as human 
society. The discouraging thing is that there has been no consistent 
abatement in it, along with general progress in other lines. In fact, 
some contend that this evil is growing worse. Modern science is 
called in to help combat criminals, but at the same time criminals 
are using science to further their nefarious practices. Modern fire- 
arms, transportation, and large cities have increased crime and 
have made criminals more difficult to detect. There are many 
causes for.crime, Poverty has driven men to desperate acts; greed 
and adventure haye lured others into illegal practices; and poor 
hóme environments have trained youngsters in criminal activities. 
Emotional strain, leading to mental derangement, has been re- 
sponsible for many violations of law. Alcohol and drugs are con- 
comitants of ctime. Years ago, the Italian, Lombroso, contended 
that crime. was due, in many cases, to a biological reversion to a 

Savage type. Sas 

' The criminal presents a difficult social problem. The attempt to 
enforce law constitutes one of the gréatest activities of the govern- 
ment. The estimated cost of crime in the United States in 1924 was 
$5,000,000,000. The question as to what should be done with the 
criminal after detection and conviction is still unsolved, The 
ancient theory of “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” was 
: superseded by imprisonment and isolation of criminals in more 
recent emesi Many people believe, however, that a prison sentence 
i5 futile, as prisons are often overcrowded and youngsters are con- 
fined with desperate criminals. When a criminal has served his 
prison sentelce, is he improved enough to Be turned out into soci- 
ety? The number of those released who drift back into criminal 
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praetices is appalling. Modern science may come to the rescue. 
Prison conditions have been improved and there has been some 


"progress in the classification of criminals, Notable advance has been 


made in the treatment of those who are young; especially note- 
worthy was the work of Judge Lindsey. Perhaps our criminal law 
and method of judicial procedure are partly responsible for lack of 
progress. Former Chief Justice Taft once said: 


The administration of criminal law in the United States is a disgrace to 
civilization . . . . The trial of a criminal seems like a game of chance with all the 
chances in favor of the criminal, and if he escapes, he seems to have the sympathy 
of the sporting public.! : 


Crime is international as well as national in character. War is 
one of the worst crimes and the criminals responsible for war are 
hard to convict until it is too late. Aside from war, there is an 
international aspect to many crimes and their prevention. The 
counterfeiting of currency; traffic in women and children, and the 
sale of narcotics are controlled, in many instances, by international 
banditry. The framers of the League of Nations recognized the 
significance of this problem and set up means of controlling it. 
The failure of the League ended the undertaking, but the need for 
such action is obvigus. : i 

Disease. "The battle to combat diseases is still raging, with the 
scientists gradually gaining ground. While the outcome. seems 
hopeful, there is still room for concern. Man is subject to many 
diseases that are unknown while a more primitive state of society 
existed. Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., Surgeon Genégal of the United 
States, shocked the nation with information concerning the extent 
and devastating effects of venereal diseases in the United States. 
If the statistics are reliable, ours is one of the most afflicted coun- 
tries in the world. Infant mortality has decreased, but the death 
rate among adults of middle and old age has not been materially 
reduced in the last half century. Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, con- 
sulting statistician of the Biochemical Foundation of the F ranklin 
Institute of Philadelphia, announced that ther@had been a decided 
increase in the death rate from cancer since 1916. The death rate 
from that disease per 100,000 of population in the United States 
from 1916 to 1920 was 81.6; from 1921 to 1925 it was 89; from 
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1926 to 1930 it was 96; and from 1931 to 1935 it was 103.6. In 
1944, the number was increased to 129. Death from heart disease, 
for the same year, was 315 and from tuberculosis 4? per 100,000 
. population. : 

Excellent hospitals exist, and there are nuinbers of well-trained 
doctors and nurses. In this country, 1,500,000 persons devote 
either all or a large part of their time to medical service. We have 
7,000 hospitals and 132,000 pharmacists. The American pcople 


. spend $4,000,000,000 annually for medical service. Nevertheless, -. 


for economic reasons many people are deprived of adequate medi- 
cal care. Dr. Michael M. Davis, after an extensive study in 12 
communities, declared that from 25 to 30 per cent of the relatively 
serious cases of sickness had no physician's care. Not only that, 
but many doctors are underpaid. Their expenses for equipment 
and for supplies, to say nothing about the time and money needed 
for schooling, are enormous. Nevertheless, it was estimated that, 
as late as 1929, one-third of all private practitioners had a net 
income. below $2,500. This phenomenon well deserves serious 
consideration. 


2, THE SOCIAL OUTLOOK 


Dole. From the evidence presented it must be obvious that a 
large percentage of the population is far from being in a position of 
security or, for that matter, even of comfort. The unfortunate, 
for some time, were cared for through voluntary aid in one form or 
another. In more recent times, the government has started giving 
aid by drawing on the national treasury. In many respects, this is 
an improvement over voluntary contributions, .but it presents 
difficulties. The party in power gives aid, many times unjustly, in ` 
order to win political support. Politicians always hesjtate to with- 
draw aid for fear of loss of votes. Furthermore, what is most im- 
portant, living on a dole has a bad effect on the individual. No 
intelligent or industrious individual can look forward to accepting 
indefinitely such support. He will, at the first opportunity, seek 
gainful employment; but for the shiftless, here. is an escape from 
working. It seems altogether likely that, even with the return of 
normal conditions, a large number will still be in need of aid. This 
is a distinct threat against our social order And it presents a rather 
dark picture for the future. : $ : 
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Leisure Time. With changing conditions that provide more 
and more time for leisure, there develops an extensive problem of 
how best to direct the attention of people to harmless and con- 
structive recreation. The wealthy have money to buy whatever 
form of amusement they choose. However, their choice is not 
always intelligently made. Luxurious living frequently results in 
immorality, injustice, and loss of the sense of duty. If leisure time 
is utilized in raising the standards of living, in establishing higher 
ideals,.and in creating a will to approximate them, then it is a 
blessing and an impulse to progress. The crux of the problem rests 
in the lower stratum of society, among people who do not have the 
money to buy amusement. Àn individual in such a condition may 
be a burden to himself and to society. Too often, his time is wasted 
for the very lack of something worth while to do, and he may 
conceivably drift into crime and unwholesome activities. Depres- 
sions have shown the working of such a condition. Public libraries 
and amusement centers have been taxed to the limit to meet the 
demand placed upon them. Here is something that requires much 
intelligent study. 

The Home. 'The outlook for social idealism is somewhat 
darkened by the gradual loss in prestige of the family as a major 
social institution. Frem time immemorial, the family has been the 
nucleus of social control, but there is reason for doubt as to whether 
it still performs that function. This may be accounted for, in part, 
by the social adjustment that often has taken the wife from the 
home to enter the industrial field; in part, by the fact that home 
life no longer furnishes the source of amusement that it did before 
the time of the motion picture, the automobile, and other forms of 
modern entertainment. For* many, the home is merely a place for 
sleep. Meals are taken in public houses, and evenings are spent in 
some other spot than by the fireside in the home, if there isa fire- 
side. Many children are no longer under the careful supervision of 
parents, and husband and. wife may see each other at infrequent 
intervals. To this state of affairs may be attributed many evils: 
increase in divorce, adultery, crime, intemperarlce, and poverty. 
If the home is to cease playing the important role that it has filled 
for centuries, something must be devised to take its place. 

Racial Bias. Racial*conflict persists, in spite of mumerous 
efforts to suppress it? In certajn respects,it has become even more 
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accentuated. Some states—Germany for example—have flaunted 
racial superiority and proposed subjection of so-called “inferior? 
races. Racial conflict is frequently the result of economic competi- 
tion. When an alien group in a state manages to forge ahead 
economically, racial antagonism is often encouraged to suppress it. 
Throughout centuries, the Jews have been victimized in many 
countries because of their ability to compete with native popula- 
tions. Economic progress in Japan was responsible for much of the _ 
anti-Japanese feeling in the United States prior to the war. As ` 
long as an alien group is economically subjected, widespread racial 
controversy is uncommon. Some predict that, if the American 
Negro reaches the place where he is a serious competitor to the 
white man, antagonism against him will increase. Much racial 
prejudice is due to misunderstanding. Racial superiority, so often 
the excuse given for racial bias, is questionable. 

Government Interference. Closely related to government con- 
trol over economic activities is the acceptance of the responsibility 
for social welfare. One of the main arguments for government con- 
trol of economic activities is for the betterment of social conditions 
among the masses. The totalitarian powers were loud in their 
acclaim of this. The results are questionable and the motives are 
usually selfish. However, such efforts do havé some worth-while 
assets. In the democratic countries, the trends are the same, yet 
milder. President Roosevelt often spoke of the “forgotten man” 
and advocated social insurance, as well as public works. The Social 
Securities Act (January, 1937) included services for various 
categories of poverty and child welfare, to be operated jointly by 
federal and state governments. Annuities for workers retiring at 
the age of 6 5, based on a tax to be paid by employers and employees, 
were provided. Each state was asked to set up its own scheme for 
unemployment insurance. : 

The Wagner Act. A National Labor Relations Board to handle 
disputes between employer and employee was created under thc 
Wagner Act (1935). Employees had the right to organize trade 
unions, tó bargain collectively through their own representatives, 
and to take concerted action for their own protection. The great 
increase in the number of strikes cannot be attributed entirely to 
the effects of the Wagner Act. Two basic factors, the reaction 
against restrictions and discipline prevailing during the war period 
and the rapid rise of unions in strength and numbers, must be 
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considered an integral part-of the.problem. Clever labor leaders 
have seen an opportunity to drive a hard bargain because of the 
Shortage of labor. They are fully aware of a weakened position, if 
and when.a depression should come: The rise in the cost of living 
has led to demand fot higher wages: Living costs have undermined 
most, if not all, of the increased wages won by workers since 1939. 
Labor leaders have sponsored the establishment of an annual wage 
and the creation of a board consisting of representatives of industry, 
of labor, and of government to consider the whole problem. The 
main strength: of the argument against this is free economy, with- 
out government interference. 

Meanwhile, serious strikes occurred or were threatened. A 
strike involving railway workers was narrowly averted, while a 
coal strike succeeded in paralyzing the nation. The government 
interfered in both cases, but court action against the miners’ union 
and John L. Lewis was necessary: Both Lewis and the union were 
condemned and fined and the Supreme Court upheld the decision. 

The Republican victory in the fall elections (1946) changed 
considerably the status of organized labor. Senators Taft of Ohio, 
Ball of Minnesota, and Smith of New Jersey presented a labor 
program that was approved by the Senate Republican Conference 
(Jan. 4, 1947). It eecommended the establishment of a balance 
between legal rights and responsibilities ot employers and em- 
ployees and unions in labor relations, and other means of trying 
to lessen the number of strikes that interfere with commerce 
Besides, a practical and sound solution for the industry-wide 
shut-downs that have a paralyzing effect on ourgeconomy should 
be provided. 3 

Several changes in the rm of legislative proposals will be con- 
sidered, including new federal mediation machinery: the over- 
hauling of the National Labor Relations Act; amendment of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act; the forbidding of complusory membership 
in unions; and provision of standards regarding finances, strike 
votes, etc., for unions; compulsory adjudication of major disputes; 
and the enactment of a new antimonopoly statute to apply to labor 
relations. This is,a big program—one that will have a profound 
effect on the whole problem of labor if it is adopted. 

Labor Trends. Labér problems and attempts to golve them” 
have not been confined to the United States. The Beveridge Plan 
(1942) in England has attracted considerable attention. The people, 
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according to the proposal, are to be guaranteed a minimum sub- 
sistence ‘from the cradle to the grave.” Some specific recommenda- 
tions were (1) $11.20 a week unemployment insurance, (2) the 
same amount for nonindustrial disability, (3) $8 a week for old-age 
pensions, (4) a comprehensive medical service for all citizens. A 
further impetus for a program of socialization in England came 
with victory for the Labor party in the 1946 elections. Special 
attention was given to government control of coal mines. Shortage 
of labor, a lack of funds, and an unusually severe winter (1946- 
1947) have retarded progress, if they have not actually jeopardized 
the whole program. 

Wartime experience has made the workingman conscious of his 
political power. [n many places he is entering politics, where his 


power is recognized by all factions and by all governments: . — 


Roughly, two types of ideologies, represented geographically in 
Russia and in the United States, have appeared. The American 
AFL tends to shun direct political action, while the Russian 
approach tends to become a single organization directed through 
politics. The CIO Political Action Committee in the United States 
strives to gain votes for “approved” candidates. The Labor party 

` in Britain has guaranteed the observance of labor’s rights in na- 
tional affairs. Labor groups are strong in most countries in Ev ^pe; 
where in many instances organized labor holds the balance of 
power. Evidence of the power of organized labor in international 

: affairs is shown in the World Federation of Trade Unions, claiming 
a membership of 70,000,000 in 56 countries. 


IV. INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS 
r EDUCATION 


Importance. Education continues to be the principal hope to 
promoting progress. The success of most progressive ideas, embody- 
ing every phase of life, depends upon an intelligent citizen body to 
make them practicable. Lack of understanding on the part of the 


people has ruined the chances of success of many splendid plans. 
In the words of Henry George, 

Social reform is not to be secured by noise and shouting; by complaints and 
denunciations, Sy formation of parties, or the making of revolutions; but by the 
awakening of thought and the progress of ideas. Until there ke correct thought, 
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therf cannot be right action; and when there is correct thought, right action 
will follow. 


A'New Pield. , Educational policy in the present century has 
continued in the same general trends that were started in the 
earlier period. 'The utilitarian view persists, but there is evidence 
of a growing criticism of too much emphasis along this line. Nor- 
man Foerster summarized the problem as follows: 


Giving primary attention to students’ less-and less fit for liberal studies, 

g down the bars to more and more young people only for quick vocational 
devising courses and fixing standards dictated by the mass of students 

ent to scholarship and culture, adequately providing only for techniques. . 
and specialisms, establishing in the faculty a growing cynicism as to the perti- 
nence of high ideals in a state university, the college of liberal arts has come 
perilously near to abdicating its function.! 


Mr. Foerster did not recommend the restoration of the old 
classical curriculum but proposed increased emphasis on mathe- 
matics, natural sciences, history, literature, and philosophy and 
religion. A feeling is current among many educators that too much 
of a break exists between the end of a college course and the en- 
trance upon everyday experiences that a student faces when he 
leaves the hall of learning. The idealism that most educators try to 
implant in their stents is suddenly supplanted by the stern real- 
ism found in the practice of most professions. ‘The existence of this’ 
condition does not necessitate a revolutionary change, either in 
the schools or in the professions, but it does raise the question as 
to whether a richer and fuller life might not be enjoyed by most 
people if something on the order of supervised learning could be 
continued for the student after he leaves school and for the less 
fortunate who do not have educational opportunities. Training for 
professional work in adult education is important, but training 
in cultural subjects is still more valuable. Adult education should 
stimulate a widening of the horizons of life through personal. 
satisfaction in mental and spiritual development, instead of merely 
increasing proficiency and earning power. 

Need for Adult Education. Adult education is not new, but 
in recent years it, has taken on an increased significance. We have 
noted how some of the European dictatorships (Russian, Italian,, 
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and German) have utilized postschool courses in order to discipline 
the people. The purpose and the results of these experiments are 
questionable from the liberal point of view, but their-effectiveness 


is established beyond doubt. Dictators were not interested in’ 


developing a high culture but in inducing submissiveness and in 
the glorification of a.point of view. It is strange, but neverthe- 
less true, that democracies have taken little advantage of the 
opportunities provided in adult education. In a democracy, more 
than in any other form of government, the people should be 
informed. Perhaps this is one reason for the disappointing degree 
.of success attained by democracy. ; 
Cooperatives and Adult Education. The Scandinavian countries 
have used a form of adult education in connection with their 


cooperative movement. Bishop Grundtvig (d. 1872), the great. 


Danish educator and patriot, established the Danish Folk High 
School, a school for adults, for the purpose of teaching the people 
an appreciation of their heritage and to draw the most from 
the life in the midst of which they found themselves. The teacher 
was to live and work with the people, but at the same time was to 
serve in the important role of intellectual guide. In Denmark, 
there were 6o folk high schools, with an enrollment of 6,400 
students. It is estimated that one-third of the farming population 
has taken courses either in the folk high school or in the continua- 
tion or evening schools of Denmark. Courses are offered in great 
variety. Practical subjects (animal husbandry, domestic science, 
handicrafts, and cooperative management) and general cultural 
subjects (history; literature, and economics) receive most atten- 
tion. The Coóperative Union (Kooperativa Fórbundet) in Sweden 
accepted adult education as a part of the program. The purpose 
of the study groups formed in connection with the cooperatives 
was essentially to spread propaganda in favor of cogperatives, but 
they have done more than that. They publish a weekly newspaper 
(Konsumenbladet) and furnish various materials and literature 


for ‘those who are interested. There are approximately 15,000 such 
study groups in Sweden. 


Adult Education in the United States. For a Jong time, adult ` 


education has been carried on in the United States, in one form 
or another.9 Extension courses, home-study courses, and Chau- 
tauquas have been in operation forsa number of years. Public 
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libraries supply books and give advice to those interested, com- 
munity centers provide for discussion clubs, parent-teacher groups 
have been organized in connection with schools, aad the’ Little 
Theatre gives opportunity to combine amusement and experience 
in play production. A new impetus to adult éducation was added 
with the establishment (1924) of a Workers’ Educational Bureau, 
by the American Federation of Labor. 'The most outstanding 
agency for the promotion of adult education in the United States 
is the American Association of Adult Education founded, in 1926, 
‘by the Carnegie Corporation. It publishes a quarterly journal 
for the promotion of its aims and has set in motion a movement 
that bids fair to become a tremendous factor in American life. 
Several other notable special institutions for the promotion of 
adult education have been established. In New York City, the — - 
Cooper Uniori—one of the oldest—the New School for Social Re- i 
search, and the Labor Temple have provided instruction for . 
adults in many fields. $ 
The * Brain Trust.’ In spite of all the progress that has been 
made in education, there is still hesitancy in correlating the — 
ideas of specialists and those of politicians. In most democracies, 
politicians still hold important offices as a reward for service that ' 
should be given to trained experts in the field. This is true especially 
in economics, sociology, and political science. Men in charge! 
of finances are seldom trained financiers; social problems are 
entrusted not to sociologists but to politicians; and important, 
government posts are given to men without adequate training. 
Our diplomaticsservice has suffered because high positions have 
been passed out to politicians rather than to well-trained diplomats. 
The so-called “brain trust" established by President Roosevelt 
was a step in the right direction, but it was handicapped by too 
many restrictions to be successful. 
_ Government Control in Education. State support of education 
is a recognized necessity, but how far state authorities should go 
in controlling education policies is a much debated question. The 
extreme situation existed in the totalitarian countries. The Nazis, 
for example, omitted no device for the shaping,of public opinion 
„in the desired direction. In 1933, Germany's intellectual and cul- — | 
tural life was regimented in the Gleichschaltung. The control was 
«complete, but the results, from the point of view of individualism, 
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were deplorable. The Nazi philosophy of education was that. 
learning has meaning only when it grows out of racial consciousness. 

The effeetiveness of a state-controlled education was demon- 
strated in the Nazi program. Can the same thing be done in a 
democracy maintairfing recognized cultural principles? Certainly 
the virtues of a democracy have not been sold to our citizens as 
the principles‘ of Nazism were ingrained in the German people. 
Cultural progress has been based on individualism. Regimentation 
curtails individualism and should be avoided in education. State 
supervision and financial support are necessary in education in a 
democracy, but individualism must be encouraged and guarded. 

The impact of war has influenced our attitude toward educa- 
tion—at least, temporarily. Intensified training in particular 
subjects in an accelerated curriculum has brought favorable results. 
Educational institutions were handed a program and were asked 
to apply it, in return for government remuneration. One of the 
criticisms of earlier educational procedure was the impractical 
nature of much of the work. Financial aid to World War veterans 
to enable them to complete their education is another example of 
continued governmental support of education. j : 

Geopolitics. New subjects have been introduced and new inter- 
pretations have b&en made in the college curriculum. Geopolitics 
has caused more comment than most of tlie others. German 
scholars built up this study as a new service in support of the Nazi 
world. program. It was used as a tool in.preparing the German 
nation for conquests as an *inevitable" destiny; consequently; 
the German use of the term is very narrow. Majog General Hausho- 
fer described the subject in the following words: “It relates to the 
soil. It rids politics of arid theories and senseless phrases that might 
trap our political leaders into hopeless utopias. It puts them back 
on solid ground. Geopolitics demonstrates the dependence of all 
political developments on the permanent reality of the soil.” 


According to the Geopolitical Institute at Munich, “Geopolitics is 


the scientific foundation of tlie art of political action in the life- 


and-death struggle of state organisms for Lebehsraum.” From such 
reasoning, much of the German ideology that led to World War II 


originated. 
The German app 
questionably extréme. 
e . 


rach to an explanation ot geopplitics is un* 
It tends to pervert ideas that have sane and 
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factual implications. The study of geopolitics—a specialized form 


of political geography that has a recognized place in any modern 


college curriculum—combines the subjects of military strategy, 
imperialism, history, and international relations, all in relation to 
natural environment. Some practical applications of geopolitics 
can be found in President Theodore Roosevelt’s acquisition of the 
Canal Zone in 1903, in Prime Minister Disraeli's purchase for 
Great Britain of numerous shares of the Suez Canal, in Cecil 
Rhodes’s program to make England supreme from the Cape to 
Cairo in Africa, and by Bismarck’s plan to unite Germany through 
wars with Denmark, Austria, and France. Later examples are 
Mussolini's efforts to control the central Mediterranean, Japan's 
plan for a “New Order” in East Asia, and Hitler's program for 
Nazi domination. 

The idea of geopolitics, quite aside from its more extreme inter- 
pretations, has the makings of a world attitude that is in keeping 
with modern science. This is a different world from that of our 
forefathers. Space and distances have been minimized gradually 
by man's ingenious inventions. Complacent isolationist thinking, 
which has had so large a part in the American point of view, is 
logically challenged by geopolitics. Whether we accept this name, 
which the Germans contributed and which is ncw so generally dis- 
credited, does not matter. The fundamental truth of the underly- 
ing principles is there. 

UNESCO. Enlightenment as a factor in promoting inter- 
national good will has been recognized for some-time. Previous 
attempts have been made to establish facilities to carry on the 


work, and considerable progress has been made. The United Na- ` 


tions Organization includes in its work 2 plan for remedying the 
causes of war and promoting international cooperation and under- 
standing through the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. The purpose as described in'the constitu- 
tion is to foster the “unrestricted pursuit of objective truth and, 
in the free exchange of ideas and knowledge,” to “collaborate in 
the work advancing the mutual knowledge and understanding of 
peoples through all means of mass communication and, to that end, 
recommend such international agreements as may be necessary to 


promote the free flow of ideas by word and image." This is a long- 


range plan that.may bear fruit for later generations. 
E 
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2. RELIGION ty 


Decline in the Importance of the Church. Many people are 
concerned about the apparent indifference toward religion in the 
life of today. Religién always has played an important part in the 
development of civilization and wherever it was discarded civiliza- 
tion inevitably declined. The current feeling in most cases is not 
necessarily antireligious, but more on the order of indifference. 
Material things which offer diversion and recreation and which 
promise economic and physical well-being are more sought after 
than religion. In- some states, officials have been responsible for 
the substitution of worship of the state for that of God. Marxian 
Communism and Totalitarian Nationalism were elevated to 
the dignity of state religions by some state officials. Symbols and 
rites were formulated, and popular emotions were played upon, 
much as they had been in accepted religions of an earlier day. Marx- 
ian Communism and Totalitarian Nationalism basically were 
adversaries of supernational religions. The conflict between funda- 
mentalists and scientists has tended to discredit religion in the 
minds of many thinking people. Psychologists have studied reli- . 
gious experiences, beliefs, and mysteries and have offered explana- 
tions of them on®the basis of natural law rather than religious 
inspiration. 


Important as these matters are in accounting for the decline 


of the church, even more significant are the influences created by — 
radio, golf, and newspapers. At 


the automobile, motion pictures, 
one time, man was dependent on the church foremany of the bene- 
now supplied from other 


fits and satisfactions of life that are 


| sources. Responsibility for the care of the sick is no longer placed 


entirely on the church. Education is a state function, and public 
relief has replaced almsgiving, which was formerly under the con- 
trol of the church. The church is no longer the only social center of 
a community, commercial forms of entertainment having taken its 
place, in part. 1 

Evidence. Loss of religious control over schools has been 
largely responsible for the general decline of church influence. 
Education, which is a powerful influence, was formerly a pillar 
of strength for the church. The Missionary Reviews of the World 
indicates thate19 out of every 20 Jewish children under twenty- 
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five years of age are not enrolled in schools that are under’ the 
` control of their faith. Three out of every four Roman Catholics, 
are not in Catholic schools, and even larger percentage? hold 
for the Protestants. It is estimated that two out of every three 
Protestants under twenty-five years of age arè not regular attend- 
ants in any Sunday school. One authority states that 78.4 per cent 
of the youth of the Catholic Church are not under the influence 
of the church; 95.4 per cent of the Jewish youths and about 66.5 
per cent of the Protestant youth are not reached in any direct way 
by their respective denominations. 

Moves toward Unity. The churches recognize their problem. 
Many churchmen advocate interdenominational cooperation, in 
order more effectively to promote the united cause of religion. 
Union of Protestant denominations has been accomplished in Can- 
ada and Rhodesia. There is a strong move on foot to unite the 
. different branches of the Lutheran church. The “Lutheran Front” 
issued the following statement: 


their relation’ with ecumenical Christian movements, general cooperative organ- 
izations, or Christian Churches claiming universality. . . . Recognizing that 
there are true Christians in every church of whatever name, the Lutheran Church 
of the world should approach the question of their relationship with general 
movements in the spirit of catholicity and without hostility or prejudice. While 


There*is an cfort under Way to unite the Scandinavian and 
Anglican churches: and another to unite the different factions in 
- Methodism. On Nov. 27, 1937, the three branches of Methodism 
voted to unite urider the name of “The Methodist Church," which 
creates an organization of 8,000,000 members. In July of the same 
year, more than 800 delegates representing all varieties of Christi- 
anity, excepting Roman Catholicism, met in Oxford, England, in 
order to discuss plans to continue their work with common strategy . 
and a common objective. This Scems to be a sensible move and may 
strengthen appreciably the Christian forces in the world. 

_ Some More Recent Trends. Active groups within the principal 
religious faiths are demanding that their respective organizations 
and Jeaders stress more their inspiring-doctrines than traditional 
concepts. There is a manifest concern in religious thought about 
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social and economic problems. At the Malvern Conference of the 
Church of England (1941); Dr. William Temple, Archbishop of 
Cantérbury,y sponsored a move for the church to concern itself 
more about the betterment of the social and economic conditions 
of England's working people. Several denominations are advocating 
church leadership in social reconstruction. By some, the church is 
regarded as a community center, where social, economic, and 
educational matters, as well as religious concerns, can be formu- - 
lated and administered. 2 ort 

Religion in Russia. One of the most significant victories for 
organized religiomin recent times has occurred in Russia, where the 
Communist regime was militantly atheistic. The great religious 
bodies were deprived of legal recognition and their wealth was 
confiscated. Religious education was forbidden, religious marriage 
was deprived of any legal significance, and the publication of 
religious works was prohibited. : 

The leaders in the Russian government eventually became 
convinced that their religious program was 8 failure. Most of the 
people clung to their faith, in spite of opposition. Faced with the 
trials and tribulations of inevitable war, a new version ot com; 
munistic religious doctrine was issued in December, 1938. “Direct 
action” against refigion was ordered stopped. When Hitler invaded 
Russia, the head of the Russian Orthodox Church: enjoined all 
believers to join hands against the invader. Partly in recognition 
of this, Stalin, gave his.permission for the election of a patriarch. 
Clearly, this was formal recognition of the Russian "Orthodox 
Church as a national body. £v : basi 

The change in the religious policy of Russia removed the 
of one of the worst criticisms leveled against that country. Avowec 
atheism had put Russia in a very degraded position 1n F eis 
mation of al| religious denominations. This matter is o p ; 
importance since the end of World War II, with Russia ta i 
her place, along with Great Britain and the United States, era : 
direction of world affairs. How permanent and how sincere : 
new attitude on the part of Russia will be remains em E jer 
Nevertheless, a fair amount of optimism certainly'is just! Y 


3. LITERATURE, ART; AND MUSIC se 7 

. * x ced. 
Literature. , The amount of literature that has ae i p dis 

in a little less than half of the 20th century ® prodigious. ^t 1° 
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doubtful. it ever before so much had been written in any similar 
period. Truly, this is an age of mass production in literature, as 
well as in merchandise. We are too closely a part of the pefiod to 
be able to evaluate the quality of its accumulated mass of writing, 
in general. Some writers, however, stand out above the rest. George 
Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells (d. 1946), and John Galsworthy (d. 1933) 
helped to introduce the new age in literature. They survived the 
prewar period and produced works that assure them a place as 
literary figures in the postwar world. Shaw expressed his views 
on socialism and nationalism, Wells, in. his Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through, gave his reaction to World War I, and Galsworthy pic- 
tured the decay of an upper middle-class family in his Forsyte Saga. 
Joyce (d. 1941), an Irishman; D. H. Lawrence (d. 1930), an Eng- 
lishman; and O'Neill, an American, introduced sensationalism. 
Joyce and Lawrence wrote with revolutionary frankness about 
Sex, while. O'Neill wrote pathological and introspective plays. 
Desire under the Elms and Strange Interlude may stand as the most 
outstanding dramas of the century. A Frenchman, Proust (d. 
1922), produced an elaborate psychological exposé of the society 
in which he lived. He presented characters erotic and abnormal, 
with lives that were frightfully futile. Following in his footsteps, 
Remarque, a German war veteran, psychoandlyzed himself and 


SA German army in his widely read All Quiet on-the Western 
ront, 


writings of many of the authors of the period, to the less pathologi- 
cal, but still realistic, works of Conrad (d. 1924), Polish by birth, 
but writing in English; Masefield, an Englishman; and Cather, an 
American novelist. Conrad and Masefield have written about the 
sea with unusual power of description. Conrad’s Jord Jim was 
published before World War I, but it is still exceedingly popular. 
x Masefield, the aioe of Great Britain, is best known for his 
narrative poems. Cather is particularly noted for depicting prairie 
life in-the Middle West in her PA which are told with the 
balance and form that characterize the classic ideal. 
In Europe and in the United States there has been an unusual | 
amount of ipterest in Oriental literature? during recent years. 
Oriental mysticism appeared to become suddenly, popular, as is 
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mafiifest in the number of translations of the writings of the Hindu, 


Tagore (d. 1941). Tagore was one of the most’ remarkable men of 


this generation. He was an árdent advocate of Indian nationalism, 
an opponent of the cdste system, an educator, and a poet. The 
beauty of his style 4nd the depth of his philosophy are shown in a 
few lines taken from The Gardener. 


“Tt is a trifle that my hair is turning grey. 
I am ever as young or as old as the youngest 
and the oldest of this village. . . . 
"They all have néed for me, and I have no time 
to bfood over the after-life. 
I am of an age with each; what matter if my 
hair turns grey?” e 


“Futurism” caps the climax of innovations in modern literature. 
It seems to have originated in Italy, with Marinetti (d. 1944), à 
close friend and associate of Mussolini. Speaking of futurist litera- 
ture, he says: D 

We futurists uphold the ideal of a great and strong scientific literature, which, 
free from all and every classicism and pedantic purism, will magnify the most 
recent discoveries, the new intoxication of speed, and the celestial life of aviators. 
Our poetry is poetry &sentially and totally rebelling against all -used forms. 'The 
tracks of verse must be torn up and the bridges of things already said must be 
blasted and the locomotives of ourinspiration must be started towards the coming, 
towards the boundless fields of the New and the Future! Better a splendid dis- 


aster than a monotonous race daily re-run!" 


This may account for some of the many strange types of literature 
poured out for our consumption. 

The Literature of Disillusionment. The same pessimistic reac- 
tion is found in literature as was evident in the economic and polit- 
ical systems following World War I. In America and in England, 
it is best represented in T. S. Eliot’s poem The Waste Land, in 
which the feeling of skepticism and negation dominated the think- 
ing world. He attacked religion and love. The former he branded 
as an opiate of the people and the latter as a pathological sickness. 


"To Eliot, the only tragedy was the tragedy of being born. Life 


was utter boredom, a sort of living death. Other writers in the same 


1 Quoted in Hayes, 0f. citt Tl, p. 1142. With the permission of Thee Macmillan Com- 
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tone were E. E. Cummings and Robinson Jeffers. Jeffers ĉon- 
demned the materialism of modern society and the political, 
philosophy that men are created equal. ^ E » 

Novelists belonging to the “Waste Land” era include Ernest 
Hemingway, Aldous Huxley, and James Joyte (d. 1941). Hem- 
ingway, probably under the influence of the effects of World \Var I, 
expressed his horror of the carnage in The Sun Also Rises (1926) 
and A Farewell to Arms (1929). For Whom the Bell Tolls (1940), 

. with a setting in the Spanish Civil War, depicts the horror of the 
struggle, but intimates a hope for a better world. Huxley, writing 

. with satire and cynicism that have made him famous, expresses 
skepticism about man's ability to act. logically. Point Counter 
Point (1928) is one of his best known works. Joyce, in his U/ysses, 
analyzes modern civilization as frustrated and decadent. 

The Literary Products of World War II and the Early Years of 
Peace. There was no slackening in literary production during 
World War II. A great mass of material dealing with some phase 

_ of the war or conditions that led to it was published. In the United 

“States, Berlin Diary, by Shirer, and Mission to Moscow, by Davis, 
are especially outstanding; Pyle’s This Is Your War is high-grade 
reporting from the actual scene of battle; and Steinbeck’s The Moon 
Is Down is a war novel of first-rate importance. 

The literature of the early years of peace has shown only a 

small amount of.talent, and no new horizons have been depicted; 
_ but social problems have been given considerable attention. The 
Snake Pit, by Ward, is an outstanding example. In actual subject 
matter, despair holds the upper hand. The Street by Petry, and 
Bernard Clare, by Farrell, both demonstrate hopelessness as heavy 
as the cloud of doom. Willingness to fight back against seemingly 
impossible conditions is illustrated in Brideshead Revisited, by 
Waugh, a story about the stately homes of England. Ivy Gripped 
the Steps, by Bowen, a fine word picture of moods and relation- 
, ships, represents the best writing of this period. 

Painting and Sculpture. Postimpressionism, or expressionism, 
in painting has-bee expanded in many directions. Matisse and 
Picasso, two outstanding contemporary painters, are most promi- 
nent for their achievements. Matisse has become the leading 
exponent of the decorative expressionists. "Picasso, an extensive 
experimenter, for a time used the cubist method of Abstract paint- 
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ing} in which the planes of an object are disassembled and then 
reassembled into geometric forms. Picasso is a prominent figure in 


modern art development. Among other French postimpres- 


sionists who havé shown individuality and originality are Seurat 
AX t : 


2 m 


Fic. 54.— Matisse; “Portrait de Femme.” (The Adolph Lewisohn Collection. Courtesy, 
Museum of Modern Art, New York.) « 
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and Derain. Influential in lands outside France are Kandinsky, a 


Russian working in Germany and exploring the field of the ab- 
stract; and, following the same direction but trying others, Klee, 
a Swiss, grouped with modern French painters. In Italy, prominent - 
names are Chirico and Modigliani. Leading figures among the 


modern British painters are Orpen, an Irishman whose realistic . 


portraits and scénes of Irish life have vigor and vitality, and John, 
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a Welshman, who is noted for portraits having boldness of trêat- 
ment and suggesting an intellectual quality. . 

Surrealism—a more vindictive protest against accepted stand- 
ards of art than is expressionism—gives the eflect of indicating © 
disgust with a sordid world. The aim of the surfealists is to portray _ 
the reactions of the mind of man rather than to present the world | 
of nature: Standards of beauty and form are ignored. The surre- 


Y 


Fic. 55.—" The Young Ladies of Avignon," by Picasso, (Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art, 
Y New York.) 


alist toys with the, subconscious, seeking to re-create dreams and 
weitd impressions. Salvador Dali, a Spaniard, is one of the best 
known exponents of this school, = 

The Ant of the Common Man. The popularity of the extreme 
modernist school in painting has declined noticeably, since about 
1930. A very popular form of art, depicting the life of e common 
man in his own setting, has appeared. Interestingly enough, 
Mexico, the United States, and Russia are in the front rank of 
this procession. The principle characteristics are the use of figures 
and a lavish display of color. Historical Scenes, as well as industrial 
and occupational types, constitute the subject matter. Tp present 
the social conditions, hópes, and struggles ‘of the common man 
is the fundamental aim of these artists. Their work, which contains 
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nothing unintelligible or distorted, is understandable by everyones 
In some of their work is apparent the propaganda that capitalism 
has become decadent and that the future belongs to the proletariat. 


Two Mexican® artists, Diego Rivera (1862-. ) and José 
Orozco (1883- ^ )$ are the chief representatives of the “social 


art" in the Western Hemisphere. Rivera is noted for frescoes in 
which are blended Mexican folk art with the theme of modern 
industrialization. Orozco, more radical than his great compatriot, 
both in technique and in subject matter, satirizes church hypoc- 
risy and the bourgeois intelligentsia. : 

Twentieth-century art in the United States in the earlier 
years retained considerable trace of French influence. However, 
as the century progressed through the second decade, increased 
sureness and originality were expressed. by Arherican painters. 
Bellows (1882-1925) has been actlaimed as a distinctly American 
painter of American life. “A Stag at Sharkey’s”’ is a representative 
example of his dynamic realism. Grant Wood (1892-1942) found 
inspiration for his painting in his own section of the country and 
its people. “American Gothic” is one of his most widely known 
paintings. ; 

Russia, while in the life-and-death struggle with an aggressor 
power, was able, in spite of the din of battle and the destructive- 
. ness of modern warfare, to produce vigorous works of art. Ait 
exhibits were held only a few miles behind the German front and 
eastward across the Urals to the borders of struggling China, 
Cartoons that emphasized a war theme were numerous. It may 
be an exaggeration to call them “great” art, but they are very 
expressive. Those signed *Kurkriniksi" are most widely known. 


d St@lingrad, Moscow, Sevastopol, and Lenin- 


Scenes from besiege ? L 
grad convey intimate reactions of the painters. Finogenov 1s one 


of the more popular artists of this school. ; 
Sculpture followed somewhat the same general line of develop- 


mentas painting. Sculptors rebelled against the romantic realism 
of the preceding generation and adopted as their ideal simplifica- 
tion, usually worked out in largeness of conception and often 
strongly formalized. In the forefront stands Germany, with thé 
master sculptor Lehmbruck a significant figure. In France, leading 
modernists of special fiote are Maillol, Bourdelle, and Brancusi, @ 
Rumanian. Meštrocić, a Yugoslav, attained great fayor for his 
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decorative sculptures. England fas taken an unprecedented posi- 


tion.in sculpture since her notable artist, Gill, became known, , | 


: for his extraordinary work, in which his religious experictice is 
inseparably enfolded. In England, too, the flghting modernist 

. Epstein, a Jewish American, has kept sculpture alive in national 
and international consciousness by his controversial works. The 
United States became the adopted home of the Frenchman 
Lachaise, who left a widely varied output of his art expression, 
and of Milles, the highly esteemed Swedish sculptor. 

Sculpture was revived in importance following World War I. 
Plastics have opened many possibilities for the sculptor. More 
and more, the efforts of the sculptor and of the architect are being 
combined and blended. The result is a noticeable improvement in 
both fields of art? 

Architecture. In the years folowing World War I, architecture 
advanced more conspicuously than any other form of art. New 
ideas are prevalent and of great interest. Their influence can be 
seen in later examples of traditional forms, even where these have 
not been replaced by the new design. Classic models, Romantic 

' Gothic, and Byzantine forms have been employed, particularly for 
churches and war memorials. Even the skyscraper, with all its 
modernism, is often decorated with Gothic ‘orflamentation. The 
Woolworth building in New York has ornamental pointed arches, 
pinnacles, and flying buttresses. An extreme “modernist” form of 
architecture has been introduced in several countries, especially 
Scandinavia. Simplicity, harmonious embellishment, and the re- 
nouncing of superfluous architectural details are characteristic of 
the new, or “functional,” architecture. Wright, an American, who 
designed the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo, ds well as dwellings and 


industrial buildings in the United States, and Mendelsohn, a 


German, who conceived the Potsdam Observatory, are two out- 
standing modern architects, 3 ; 


Music. Modern music has followed somewhat the same reac-` 
tion against tradition and conservatism as is to be found in painting 
and sculpture. The Russian Scriabin (d. 1915) produced a mystical 
system of harmony in his “Poem of Fire.” The Austrian Schönberg 
relied upon natural inspiration instead of tonality in the production 
of-his masterpiece “Chamber Symphony.” "Best. known of all in 
the new school of music is Igor Stavinsky, who in his “Firebird” 
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broke from all traditional conceptions of rhythm and harmony 
and introduced brilliant coloring and startling violence. Stavinsky 
is a leader inewhat has the appearance of “ primitive music,” which 


H » ©. t . 
leaves to imagination “and to emotions full freedom of choice. 
F 


Fic. 56.—The McGraw-Hill Building, New York. - 


Whether it expresses the hope of a new age or the. approach of | 
impending chaos depends upon the listener's imagination. A strong 
individualist is Sibelius, the celebrated Finnish composer. He 
_stands apart from the modernistic movement, and has developed 
a style that places him among the foremost masters of the modern, 
~ symphony. Some of his works may, to an unaccustomed ear, sound 
incomprehensible 4nd weird, but their power is unmistakable. 
s LI m 
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Besides “symphonies, Sibelius has written popular symphonic 
poems, such as “Finlandia” and “En Saga.” 

Perhaps the most sensational ultramodern contribution to 
music has come from Russia. Out of the gripping experience of war 
psychology there have proceeded some musica! masterpieces. Shos- 
takovich wrote his Seventh Symphony during the long siege of 
Leningrad, in the intervals between putting out incendiary bombs. 
He says,“ . . . never before have I worked as ardently as now.” | 
True to his character and to the nature of his work, Shostakovich 
planned to make his ninth a “Victory” symphony, in which it was 
his desire to create a musical interpretation of triumph over bar- 
barism. Patriotic themes prevail in the new operas, much of the 
subject matter being drawn from earlier Russian history. Taranov's 
“Battle on the ice" commemorates the defeat of the Teutonic 
Knights in 1242, Vasilenko’s “Suvorov” honors the great 18th- 
century general by the same name, and Prokofieff's “1812” is 
taken from Tolstoy’s “War and Peace.” 

Popular Music and Jazz. 'Vwentieth-century taste has re- 

" quired music in a lighter vain than that of earlier periods. Victor 
Herbert (1859-1924) produced breezy and melodious operettas, 
but he followed the conventional style. Jazz was more revolution- 
ary. Informal dancing and more freedom from Puritanism created 
a demand for jazz music. Its main characteristics are exaggerated 
rhythm, melody, and emotional appeal. Themes are often drawn 
from classic harmony and Negro songs. Gershwin's (1898-1937) 
“Rhapsody in Blue” is one of the best examples of “symphonic” 
jazz. 

State Influence in Art. The general trend toward state control 
in other forms of activities can be noted ia art; as well. The Works 
Progress Administrations Federal Art Project (1935) represents 
the American phase of the movement. Funds were made available 
to subsidize artists, but there was little interference regarding the 
type to be produced. More radical examples can be found in the 
totalitarian states. Here the value of arx in influencing peopie was 
recognized. It was placed at the service of the state to further its 
ideals and to establish its ideological dominion. Art was not only 
subsidized, but also controlled. Compositions were chosen by 
state authorities and a strict censorship was imposed. 
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4. SCIENCE 


s ; 

The “New Science.” There may be room for questioning 
-whether or not there has been recent progress in the arts, in politics; 
in social relationship, and in economy; but there is no doubt that 
science has been forging ahead. More has been accomplished in 
the first 45 years of the zoth century than in any whole cen- 
tury in the history of science. In addition, there has been a great 
change in the scientific point of view. The scientist of a genera- 
tion ago was sure of his conclusions, while today he admits that 
ultimates have not been discovered and probably cannot be. He 
is sure of but one thing; that is the certainty of uncertainty. 
Science has been utilitarian, mainly in the m of materialism, 
but today there is promise that it may be utilized in solving our 
economic, social, and political problems. Dr. Alexis Carrel of the. 
Rockefeller Institute of New York made the following observation: 


Our troubles, therefore, are rooted in the very structure of modern society. 
They cannot be cured by remedies advocated by economists and statesmen. 
Prosperity, war, faith in a dictator, or good-will among democratic people will be 
equally inefficient. . . . Science, in its conquest of the world of inanimate matter, 
has proved its strength. dt teaches us that we must obey natural laws and not 
blindly follow the dreams of sociologists and philosophers. It supplies us with the 
means of gaining mastery over our body, our soul, and our environment, that is 
with the power of remaking ourselves, as well as our institutions. . . . To endure 
civilization must find forms that fit human beings. It should, therefore, be based 
on the knowledge of man as he really it. . . . Man differs profoundly from the 
abstractions created by economists, social workers, psychologists, educators, 
historians, and other specialists. . . . Unfortunately, modern society has turned 
its attention exclusively to the dissection of man. . . . The body has been divided 
into blood, cells, and organs. ©. . But this fragmentary knowledge has not been 
coordinated into a science of man. The essential characteristics of such a science 
is to be synthetic as well as analytic, that is to embrace man in his totality. . . . 
And the fundamental problems of civilization deal, not with mere aspects of man, 
but with man as a specific entirety inserted in a group, a nation, and a race. 


The New Physics. The quantum theory, the principle of rela- 
tivity, and atomic structure and activity virtually have revolu- 
tionized the study of physics in the 20th century. The quantum 
theory, advanced by Planck, a German physicist, in 1901, estab- 
lished the belief that nergy is released in bundles, rather than 
in waves. Einstein, in his theory of relativity, went further and 
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maintained that there is no marked distinction between time and 
space (time is a kind of fourth dimension of space) and that the . 
physical ultimate is energy. Matter, he contends, is a manifestation 
of energy, and gravitation is a property of matter. According to, 
the theory of relativity, light rays are subject to the laws of gravi- 


Fic. 57.— Grinding the helical timing gears in the Mack Truck Works» (Courtesy, Mack- 
International Motor Truck Corporation, Allentown.) 1 


tation and, consequently, the laws of gravitation and electro- 
mechanics are closely allied. Thus, many of the long-accepted 
views of Newton may have to be altered. The new atomic con- 
ceptions are based upon the work of Rutherford, án Englishman. 
He believed that each atom is a proton containing positive elec- 
tricity, surrounded by revolving, negatively charged electrons. 
>. Bohr combined the quantum and atomic theories that led to the 
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conception of “cosmic rays." The creation of «he atomic bomb 
has opened an entirely new aspect of science. Whether it can be 
harnassed ‘to peaceful developments, as well as to the destructive- 


„ness of warfare, is a question still unanswered. 


Pure Science. “Studies in astronomy, physics, chemistry, and 
geology have contributed a vast store of new information. The 
idea that even the velocity of light may be variable is gaining 
ascendancy. If this is established, it will be necessary to revise the 


fundamental laws of astronomy and physics. The atom, once con- 


sidered the smallest physical unit, is now regarded as a composite 
and intricate system within itself. Physiological chemists have 
concluded that life is a form of chemical behavior, “centering in än 
intricate mixture of carbon compounds.” Economic geology is now 
an important study in connection with the determination of the 
location and value of oil and ore deposits. 

Preventive Medicine. 'The value of preventive medicine has 
been emphasized, with encouraging success in the results. Hor- 
monic therapy, which began in 1856, has become a recognized 
practice in medicine. À thyroid hormone is used to combat certain 
forms of idiocy. Tetanyya neryous affection, may be withstood with 
a gland extract. Diabetes, a‘ disease due to the failure of the pan- 
creas to secrete insulin, can be checked with injections of insulin. 
The discovery of the nature and functions of vitamins has resulted 
in successfully combating many diseases. Vitamin B2, which 
prevents pellagra, can be procured in yeast and lean meat. Vitamin 
C, which prevents scurvy, is found in green vegetables, citrus 
fruits, tomatoes, and turnips. Vitamin D, whichtprevents rickets, is 
found in abundance in fish-liver oils. Lettuce and eggs contain 
quantities of vitamin E, which prevents sterility. Vitamins have 
aided.in conquering many diseases and give added assurance of 
health when taken at the proper time. The fighting of infectious 
disease, long one of the most baffling problems in medical science, 
has made wonderful progress through the use of sulfanilamide and 
its derivatives. LA 

Endowments for scientific study of various diseases and the 
recent interest taken by the government indicate the close relation- 
ship of scientific progress to the state of the social order. The 
endowments of the Rockefeller Foundation and ¢he Carnegie 
Institution, and @ gift of 610,000,000 by Starling W. Childs to 
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Yale University to finance cancer research are indicative of what 
is being done along these lines. Medical advances as a result of 
experience in World War II have been astounding. There is every 
reason to be hopeful for still further progres? in peacetime. 
Gradually, the federal government has assumed an interest in’ 
and a responsibility toward the health of our people. Following the 
enactment-of the Social Security Act, various improvements have 
been made in health services and in health education. Particular 
emphasis has been placed on combating tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases, and in the promotion of child hygiene. The present trends 
in public health administration are health education, grants-in-aid 
under local administration, the influence of private foundations 
and public-health schools, and the cooperation of local ,depart- 
ments of health with other interested agencies. 


V. SIGNS OF THE TIME 


'The role of the historian ends when facts are no longer avail- 
able. Predictions should. be reserved for the prophet. However, 
after a survey ofthe whole scope of known history, which has led 
us from the uncertainties of antiquity to the unrealities of tomor- 
row, the temptation to speculate as to the future is too strong to be 
disregarded. Perhaps in imagination we can put» ourselves in the 
position of some future historian who, after history has been made 
a real science, can direct the destinies of man for the time there- 
after on the basis of the knowledge of the past. Certainly there are 
a few elements of life today that appear to be obvious forerunners 
of what we can expect tomorrow. 

One thing is certain, this is a dynamic universe in which we 
live. If something becomes static, that is 4 sign of decadence, and 
anything that has ceased to change is on the verge of being dis- 
carded. The universe, the sun, the planets, society, institutions, 
and even man himself are changing. When men of previous ages 
felt that they had reached the peak of perfection, their civilization 
was on the verge of ruin. Self-satisfied individuals of today should 
be cautious lest they» have a rude awakening to the realization of 
their insignificance. Institutions should not be worshiped as a 
semblance of perfection, but every effort should be made to keep 
them in an evolutionary state and to impro?e them. If this is not 
done, they will soon be outmoded and discarded» Democracy, for 
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example, is not, and never has been, completely réalized; but that ' 


does not render it impracticable or impossible. It is a goal toward 
which to strive, and the struggle is a priceless Opportunity that 
is, available to man, If complete democracy were to be reached 
today, tomorrow someone would be finding fault with it. 

Ours is, beyond doubt, an age of disillusionment. Men every- 
where appear to be burdened, ‘almost beyond endurance, with 
problems that seem insolvable. Things in which we took pride 


-yesterday are today objects of ridicule. Apparently, crime, disease, 


economic problems, immorality, and unhappiness are on the in- 
crease. We appear‘to be engrossed in materialism and to be neglect- 
ing the cultural and moral aspects of life. The opportunist of 
yesterday, who said that everything would turn ©ut for the best, 
seems to have disappeared. à 

I wonder, however, if this condition is as real as it sounds. Is it 
actually a defeatist's disillusionment, or is it an awakening—a aew 
renaissance in the making? Can if be that we have suddenly 
realized the extent to which fetters of tradition are holding us 
down? Is it possible that we are making an effort to find something 
better and more idealistic? If this is true, something good is almost 
certain to come out of it. There is, withal, an indisputable chal- 
lenge to the youth of today. If they have nothing else to take hold 
of, they can be convinced that their forefathers have made a mess 
of things and that there is an excellent opportunity for improve- 
ment. As Lincoln Steffens remarked, “ . . . nothing is done, fi- 
nally and right . . . nothing is known, positively and completely." 

With complete understanding of the dangers ‘of assuming the 
role of a prophet and withput any intention of being too dogmatic, 
the following are offered as tendencies that existing evidence 
indicates may develop in the near future. ; 

I. A reorganization of political institutions, in order to meet 
new conditions and problems with which the old forms of govern- 


ment seem unable to cope. An alignment of forces seems to indi- -. 


cate the.formation of two extreme and diametrically opposed 
tendencies: something like Communism, on the one hand, and the 
equivalent of Fascism, on the other. As both are extremes, it is to 


be hoped that neither will win. At the same time, it should be Kept: 
in mind that in both there are good qualities as well, aĝ evil. Also, 


it should be remembered that democracy has not failed and that 
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„it still possesses the elements of an ideal political organization. 
May we not hope for a rejuvenated democracy, incorporating 
some of the better features of some of the other experiments ? 

2. Our social system needs reorganization. History records the 
persistent rise of one group, nearly always in the minority, to 
power. A long struggle ends in the deposition of the minority, but 
invariably another group rises to predominance and repeats the 
process. The heteditary aristocracy enjoyed the social privileges 
at the expense of the masses in the early modern period. The, 
aristocrats were overthrown; but, as a consequence of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, the capitalists, again a minosity, have risen to 
supremacy. If precedent means anything at all, certainly we can 
expect a redeal jn modern society. A change need not necessitate 
the inevitable formation of a socialist order. Perhaps if we are 
tolerant and cautious we can bring about a.compromise that will 
combine the good qualities of many plans and eliminate the most 
apparent-cvils. 

3. The risc of matcrialism and the suppression of idealism in 
modern society, unless checked, may lead to serious consequences. 
Materialism has been the bane of many a group and has been 
responsible for the decay of many civilizations. Wars, depressions, 
cutthroat competition, and general unrest "ard the handiwork of 
materialism. The decline in the importance of religion, our well- 
filled insane asylums, and the prevailing disillusionment are evi- 
dences of too much materialism. It may be that religion will offer 
the solution—a reinterpreted religion on the basis of truth and 
inspiration, which are as old as any religion. There must be some 
materialism. Too much idealism is as much an obstacle to progress 
as too much materialism. Again, the solution to the problem seems 
to be a compromise somewhere between the two extremes. 

4. A second World War has engulfed humanity, in utter chaos. 
It came only a little more than two decades after a war that had 
been fought and won to make the world “safe for democracy” 
and to end wars. All the causcs, and many more, that led to World 
War I operated unimpeded to produce World War II. Perhaps wars 
are inevitable—even desirable. It may be that they are necessary 
to spur mankind on to greater accomplishment, and to prevent 
general stagnation. We have not reached the millennium, There are 
still criminals and differences of opinion. We are however, faced 
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1920 


1925 


193 


1935 


G 


Line of Time ; 3 
Conference at Spa. 


Washington Conference on disarmament. 
FERN dictator of Italy. 

Union of Socialist Soviét Republics formed. 
Dawes plan signed. 

Pact of Locarno signed at London. 
Russo-German treaty signed. 

Rise of Stalin to power. 

Kellogg-Briand Pact signed. 


Collapse of Wall Street stock market. 


Naval Treaty (Japan, England, and the U, S.) 
Japanese invade Manchuria. 
[n 


e 6 
Roosevelt elected president of the U, S. 


Hitler becomes Chancellor. 


Italians invade Abyssinia. e 

German occupation of Rhineland. 

Outbreak of Sino-Japanese War. 

Munich Four-power agreement. 

England and France declare war against Germany. 
a e 


French receive German Armistice terms at Compiegne, 
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1940— 
German invasion of Russia. x " 
» 
Japanese attack Pearl Harbor. 2 
> 
Surrender of Italy. 


General Eisenhower appointed supreme commander of 
Anglo-American forces. 


D Day, Allied forces land on coast of France. 

Dumbarton Oaks Conference. on 
1945 Capture of Manila by American troops. 

Yalta Conference. 

Death of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Unconditional surrender of Germany. 

Opening of San Francisco Conference, 

Japan surrenders. 

1946 De Gaulle resigns as head of the French government, 
United Nations Security Council opens in New York. 
Nation-wide railroad strike called in the United States, 
Fourth atomic bomb dropped at Bikini. 

Meeting of conference to draft treaties for Peace at Paris, 

1947 Big Four meet in Moscow. - 


3 

with the necessity of doing something to curtail international 
banditry or we shall encounter dire problems. Some kind of world 
order must be formed. Excessive nationalism must be curbed. At 
the same time, democracy will have to justify itselfor be discarded. 
The exponents of democracy will have to convince people through- 
out the world that victory is, not the closing act of the drama, 
but the beginnjng of .a-period of reinvigorated democracy. 

5. Above everything else, one should bear in mind the inevi- 
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a 
tability of change or the operation of the “law of impermanence.” 
All things—man-made institutions, in particular—must either 
change to meet new conditions.or become obsolete. As a general 
tule, it is better to altercan existing order than to permit it to come 
to'stalemate and ther destroy it altogether. Revolutionary changes 
are accompanied by bloodshed, destruction, excesses, and general 
disorder. Revolutions could be prevented if all tendencies were 
permitted to follow evolutionary lines. Intelligence, tolerance, and 
industry are three invaluable characteristics that man must culti- 
vate if he expects to reach the goal of accomplishment that he 
deseryes. 


e 
Review Questions 
1. How do you account for the failure of the German Republic after World 
War I? 
2. Has the idea of the national state solved the minority problem? Why? 
3. To what extent are minority problems the cause for international unrest ? 


Justify your answer. 


4. What are the fundamental causes for the rise of dictators? 
5. What do all dictators have in common? 
6. What revolutionary ideas are involved in Communism? 
7. Do you believe Russia has made material progress under Communism? 
Intellectual? Moral? 
8. What important, chcnges have taken place in the application of the theory 
of Communism in Russia ? What do these changes denote? 
9. How did Mussolini come into power in Italy? What were his proposed 
solutions for world problems? Why did he fail? 
1o. Describe Fascist economic theories. 
1r. How did Hitler come into power in Germany? 
12. Evaluate the Nazi program. 
13. Why does militarism always accompany Rene 
14. What do you consider tobe the worst features of a dictatorship? 
15. What do Communism, Fascism, and eon have in common? How Bo 


| they differ? 


16. In what respect is democracy most vulnerable? How can these weak- 
nesses be remedied? - 

17. What do you consider to be the most fundamental causes for social 
unrest? What has been done to right the situation? 

18. Describe, the various schools of present-day economic thought. 

19. The present tendency seems to be in the direction of state control. What 
arguments can you give for and against it? 

20. What are the fundamental economic principles of ju cooperatives? Are 
they counter to capitalism? Why? 3 


21. What solution js there for the unemployment problem? s 
. 
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a2. Characterize modern art. E 
23. Are wars fnevitable? Why? 
l Problems ^, e 
1. Compare and contrast the structural characteristics of the League of 
Nations with those of the United Nations. 
2. How is modern civilization likely to be affected by the discovery of the 


atomic bomb? 2 
Map Study VI 
Denoyer.Geppert Outline Map No. 8009 


i. Show the greatest extent of China that was controlled by Japan. 

2. Indicate the colonial possessions of England, France, Italy, Japan, and 
the United States (1939). Show changes made after World War II. 

3. Locate the important coal, iron, and oil deposits. 

4. Show the région of production for staple food supplies. (For items 3 and 
4 see Goode's School Atlas, page 26 ff.) 

Denoyer-Geppert Outline Map No. 18002a 

x. Indicate the greatest extent of German conquest of Europe in World 

War Il. 


2. Show the territories most likely to cause trouble in the future. 


3. Show the revised boundaries of all the countries in Europe after World 
War II. 


4. Draw boundaries to indicate what might be considered spheres of Russian 
influence, spheres of English influence, and spheres of?French influence. 
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